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TO 

INTRODUCE 
THE 

PREFACES 

Ever since the issue of my pla3rs in a single volume in 1931 the demand 
for a similar collection of my prefaces has been continuous. As these 
prefaces, forming a series of pamphlets and essays on current political and 
social problems, are quite joum^stic in character, and cover a period of 
nearly thirty years, most of them should be by this time left completely 
behind the march of our supposedly progressive civilization. Alas! it is so 
stationary, not to say stuck-in-the-mud, that the prefaces are still rather 
ahead of Ae times than behind them; and I dare say many of their new 
readers will conclude that I am a daring young innovator of eighteen 
instead of what I am in fact: a sage of seventyeight who, having long ago 
^ven up his contemporaries as hopeless, looks to future generations, 
brought up quite differently, to make a better job of life than our present 
respectables and right honorables and reverends can. 

My prefaces are not the only ones of which this can be said. The con- 
trast between the wisdom of our literature and tiie folly of our rulers and 
voters is a melancholy proof that people get nothing out of books except 
what they bring to Aem, and that even when the books explode their 
prejudices and rebuke their villainies they will read their ovm dispositions 
into the books in spite of tiie authors, and hang up their instruments of 
torture and tiieir bullet-riddled banners in the very temples of Mercy and 
Peace. All the preachers and writers who have been anything but mouth- 
pieces and scribes for human vulgarity are still v'aiting for earnest atten- 
tion, though their statues and epitaphs are all over ^e place, and their 
books in every hbrary. The cross on which Jesus was horribly executed 
IS adopted as an emblem more vddely than the eagle, the lion, the swastika, 
or the fasces; but anyone attempting to take the sajdngs of Jesus seriously 
would get into trouble not only vdth his neighbors but with the law. 
Thomas More lived so long ago that he might have been the grandfather 
of Henry Fielding’s grandfaAer; but the name More gave to his pro- 
posals for sane and neighborly hving is used only to stigmatize all such 
proposals as impossible. Take up Henry Fielding’s Tom Jones. It is 
divided into several sections; and every section has an admirable preface. 
For all the effect they have had on the British Constitution or the Church 
of England they might just as well never have been written. Fielding might 
have been the great-grandfather of Charles Dickens, whose books, though 

V5 
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classed as novels and duly hampered with absurd plots which nobody ever 
remembers, are really extraordinarily vivid parables. All the political 
futility which has forced men of the calibre of Mussolini, Kemal, and 
Hitler to assume dictatorship might have been saved if people had only 
believed what Dickens told them in Litde DorritAnd Dickens might have 
been Mussolini’s grandfather or my father. 

And so it comes about that these prefaces of mine are no more out of 
date than the Gospels, or Utopia, or Tom Jones, or Little Dorrit, or even 
the plays of Aristophanes and Euripides and the Socratian dialogues of 
Plato. 

You may well ask me why, with such examples before me, I took the 
trouble to write them. I can only reply that I do not know. There was no 
why about it: I had to: that was all. , - _ 

I hope it is not necessary for me to remind critics unversed in literary 
tradition that the prefaces to my pla)^ have nothing to do with the theatre. 
Most of them were written long after the plays to which they are attached 
had been repeatedly performed. The practice of weighting .volumes of 
plays with political and philosophical disquisitions dates ba(^ to Dryden; 
and I have kept it up in a simple desire to give my customers good value 
for their money by eking out a pennorth of play with a pound of preface, 
it has ended, as you see, in this volume, which is all preface and no play. 


Ayot St Lawrence 
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SOCIOLOGICAL 


I 

GETTING MARBIED 

1908 


THE REVOLT AGAINST MAHRIAGE 

There is no subject on -which more 
dangerous nonsense is talked and thought 
than marriage. If the mischief stopped at 
talking and thinking it vould be bad 
enough; but it goes further, into disas- 
trous anarchical action. Because our mar- 
riage law is inhuman and unreasonable to 
the point of downright abomination, the 
bolder and more rebellious spints form il- 
hcit unions, defiantly sending cards round 
to their friends announcing what they 
have done. Young women come to me 
and ask me whether I think they ought to 
consent to marry the man they have de- 
cided to li\ e -with; and they are perplexed 
and astomshed vdicn 1, v, ho am supposed 
(heaven knows whv ') to have the most 
advanced vnews attainable on die subject, 
urge them on no account to compromise 
themselves without the security of an 
autlientic wedding nng. They ate tlie 
example of George Eliot, -n ho formed an 
illiat union with Lewes. Tliey quote a 
saying attnbuted to Nietzsche, thatamar- 
ried philosopher is ridiculous, though the 
men of their choice are not philosophers, 
VtTien they finally giv e up the idea of 
reforming our marriage institutions by 
private enterprise and personal righteous- 
ness, and consent to be led to tlie Registry 
or even to the altar, they insist on first 
arriving at an expliat understanding that 
botli parties are to be perfectly free to sip 


every flower and change every hour, as 
their fancy may dictate, in spite of the 
Ipgal bond. I do not observ’e that their 
muons prove less monogamic tlian other 
people’s: rather the contraiy, in fact; con- 
sequently, I do not know whether they 
m^e less fuss than ordinary people when 
either party claims the benefit of the 
treaty, but the existence of the treaty 
shews the same anarchical notion that the 
law can be set aside by any two private 
persons by the simple process of promis- 
ing one another to ignore it. 

SURRIAGE NEVERTHELESS INEVTTABLE 

Now most law s are, and all laws ought 
to be, stronger than the strongest indi- 
vidual. Certainly tlie marriage law is. The 
only people who successfully evade it are 
those w ho actually avail themselves of its 
shelter by pretending to be married w hen 
they are not, and by Bohemians who have 
no position to lose and no career to be 
closed. In ev ery other case open violation 
of the mamage law’s means either dorm- 
right ruin or such inconv enience and dis- 
ablement as a prudent man or w’oman 
w ould get married ten times ov er rather 
than face. And these disablements and in- 
conv eniences are not even the price of 
freedom; for, as Bneux has shewn so con- 
vincingly in Les Hannetons, an avowedly 
illicit union is often found in practice to 
be as tyrarm’cal and as hard to escape 
from as the worst legal one. 
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We may take it then that when a joint 
< domestic establishment, involving ques- 
tions of children or property, is contem- 
plated, marriage is in effect compulsory 
upon all normal people; and until the law 
is altered tlicre is nothing for us but to 
make ilie best of it as it stands. Even when 
no such establishment is desired, clandes- 
tine irregularities are negligible as an al- 
ternative to marriage. How common they 
are nobody knows; for in spite of the 
powerful protecUonafforded to theparries 
by the law of libel, and the readiness of 
society on various otlier grounds to be 
hoodwinked by the keeping up of the 
very thinnest appearances, most of tiiem 
are probably never suspected. But they 
are neither dignified nor safe and com- 
fortable, which at once rules them out for 
normal decent people. Marriage remains 
practically inevitable; and the sooner we 
acknowledge this, the sooner we shall set 
to work to make it decent and reasonable. 

WHAT DOES THE WOBD MAHRIAGE MEAN? 

However much we may all suffer 
through marriage, most of us think so 
little about it that we regard it as a fixed 
part of the order of nature, like gravita- 
tion. Except for this error, which may be 
regarded as constant, we use the word 
with reckless looseness, meamng a dozen 
different things by it, and yet always 
assuming that to a respectable man it can 
have only one meaning. The pious citi- 
zen, suspecting the Socialist (for example) 
of unmentionable things, and asking him 
heatedly whether he wishes to aboUsh 
marriage, is infuriated by a sense of im- 
answerable quibbling when the Sodahst 
asks him what particular variety of mar- 
riage he means: English dvil marriage, 
sacramental marriage, indissoluble Roman 
Catholic marriage, marriage of divorced 
persons, Scotch marriage, Irish maraage, 
French, German, Turkish, or South Da- 
kotan marriage. In Sweden, one of the 
most highly avihzed countries in the 


world, a marriage is dissolved if both par- 
ties wish it, without any question of con- 
duct. That is what mamage means in 
Sweden. In Clapham that is what th^ call 
by the senseless name of Free Love. In 
the British Empire we have unlimited 
Kulin polygamy, Muslim polygamy hm- 
ited to four wives, child marriages, and, 
nearer home, marriages of first cousms: 
all of them dominations in the eyes of 
many worthy persons. Not only may the 
respectable British champion of marriage 
mean any of these widely different insti- 
tutions; sometimes he does not mean 
marriage at all. He means monogamy, 
chastity, temperance, respectabihty, mor- 
ality, Christianity, anti-sodahsm, and a 
dozen other things that have no necessary 
connection with marriage. He oftenmeans 
something that he dare not avow: owner- 
ship of the person of another human 
being, for instance. And he never tells the 
truth about his own marriage either to 
himself or anyone else. 

With those individuahsts who in the 
nineteenth century dreamt of doing away 
with marriage altogether on the ground 
that it is a private concern between the 
two parties with which soaety has no- 
thing to do, there is now no need to deal. 
The vogue of “the self-regar<hng action” 
has passed; and it may be assumed with- 
out argument that unions for tiie purpose 
of establishing a family will continue to 
be registered and regulated by the Sta^ 
Such registration is marriage, and will 
continue to be called marriage long after 
the conditions of the registration have 
changed so much that no citizen now 
hving would recognize them as mamage 
conditions at all if he revisited Ae e^. 
There is therefore no qu^non of abolish- 
ipg marriage; but there is a very pressing 
question of improving its conditions. 1 
have never met anybody really in fevor of 
main taining marriage as it easts in Eng- 
land today. A Roman Cathohc may obey 
his Church by assenting verbally to the 
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doctrine of indissoluble marriage. But no- 
body worth counting believes directly, 
frankly, and instinctively that when a per- 
son commits a murder and is put into 
pnson for twenty years for it, the free and 
innocent husband or wife of that mur- 
derer should remam bound by the mar- 
riage. To put it briefly, a contract for 
better for worse is a contract that should 
not be tolerated. As a matter of fact it is 
not tolerated fully even by the Roman 
Catholic Church; for Roman Catholic 
marriages can be dissolved, if not by the 
tempo^ Courts, by the Pope. Indis- 
soluble mamageis an academic figment, 
advocated only by celibates and by com- 
fortably mamed people who imagine that 
if other couples are uncomfortable it must 
be their own fault, just as rich people are 
apt to imagine that if other people are 
poor It serves them right. There is al^ys 
some means of dissolution. The condi- 
tions of dissolution may vary widely, 
from those on which Henry VIII pro- 
cured his divorce from Katharine of Ara- 
gon to the pleas on which American 
wives obuun divorces (for instance, 
“mental anguish” caused by the hus- 
band’s neglect to cut his toe-nails); but 
there is always some point at which the 
theory of tlie inviolable better-for-vorse 
mamage breaks down in practice. South 
Carolina has indeed passed w'hat is called 
a freak law declanng that a mamage shall 
not be dissolved under any arcumstances; 
but such an absurdity will probably be 
repealed or amended by sheer force of 
circumstances before tliese words are in 
pnnL The only quesuon to be considered 
IS, \^at shall tlie condiuons of tlie dis- 
solution be.^ 

SURVIVALS OF SEX SLA\’ERY 

If we adopt the common romanuc 
assumpuon that the object of mamage is 
bliss, tlicn tlie ^ ery strongest reason for 
dissolring a mamage is tliat it shall be 
disagreeable to one or oilier or both of 


the parties. If w'e accept the \'iew that the 
object of marriage is to pro\ide for the 
production and rearing of children, then 
childlessness should be a conclusi\ e 
reason for dissolution. As neither of these 
causes entitles married persons to divorce 
it is at once clear that our marriage law^ is 
not founded on either assumption. \Vliat 
it is really founded on is the morality of 
the tenth commandment, which English- 
women wnll one day succeed in obhter- 
ating from the w’alls of our churches by 
refusing to enter any building w here they 
are pubhcly classed wnth a man’s house, 
his 03 C, and his ass, as his purchased chat- 
tels. In this morality female adultery is 
malversation by tlie w'oman and theft by 
the man, w'hilst male adulterj' witli an un- 
married woman is not an offence at all 
But though tliis is not only tlie theory 
of our mamage laws, but the practical 
morality of many of us, it is no longer 
an avow'ed morality, nor does its per- 
sistence depend on mamage; for tlic 
abolition of mamage w ould, other things 
remaining unchanged, leave w'omen 
more effectually enslaved than they now 
are. We shall come to the quesuon of the 
economic dependence of w omen on men 
later on; but at present w e liad better con- 
fine ourselves to tlie theories of mamage 
which we are not ashamed to acknow'- 
ledge and defend, and upon w hich, there- 
fore, mamage reformers wnll be obliged 
to proceed. 

We may, I think, dismiss from the 
field of practical poliucs the extremesacer- 
dotal view of marriage as a sacred and 
indissoluble cov enant, because, tliough re- 
mforced by unhappy mamages as all 
fanaticisms are reinforced by human 
sacnfices, it has been reduced to a pnv'ate 
and soaally inoperative eccentricity by 
the introducuon of dvil mamage and 
divorce. Theorencally, our avilly mar- 
ried couples are to a Catholic as unmar- 
ried couples are: that is, they are hving 
in open sin. Practically, avilly married 
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couples are received in society, by Catho- 
lics and everyone else, precisely as sacra- 
mentally married couples are; and so are 
people who have divorced their wives or 
husbands and marned again. And yet 
marriage is enforced by public opinion 
with sucli ferocity tliat the least sugges- 
tion of laxity in its support is fatal to even 
the highest and strongest reputations, al- 
though laxity of conduct is winked at 
with grinning indulgence; so that we find 
the austere Shelley denounced as a fiend 
in human form, whilst Nelson, who 
openly left his wife and formed a minage 
a trois with Sir William and Lady Hamil- 
ton, was idolized. Shelley might have had 
an ille^timate child in every county in 
England if he had done so frankly as a 
sinner. His unpardonable offence was that 
he attacked marriage as an institution. We 
feel a strange anguish of terror and hatred 
against him, as against one who threatens 
us with a mortal injury. What is the ele- 
ment in his proposals diat produces this 
effect? 

The answer of the spedalists is the one 
already alluded to: that the attack on mar- 
riage is an attack on properly; so that 
Shelley was something more hateful to a 
husband than a horse thief: to wit, a wife 
thief, and something more hateful to a i 
wife than a burglar: namely, one who * 
would steal her husband’s house from 
over her head, and leave her destitute and 
nameless on the streets. Now, no doubt 
this accounts for a good deal of anti- 
Shelleyan prqudice: a prejudice so deeply 
rooted in our habits that, as I have shewn 
in ray play, men who are bolder free- 
thinkers ti^ Shelly himself can no more 
bring themselves to commit adultery than 
to commit any common theft, whilst 
women who loathe sex slavery more 
fiercely than Mary Wollstonecraft are un- 
able to face the insecurity and discredit of 
the vagabondage which is the masterless 
woman’s only alternative to celibacy. But 
in spite of all this there is a revolt against 


marriage which has spread so rapidly 
within my recollection that though we all 
still assume the existence of a huge and 
dangerous majority which regards the 
least hint of sceptidsm as to the beauty 
and holiness of marriage as infamous and 
abhorrent, I sometimes wonder why it is 
so difficult to find an authentic hvlng 
member of this dreaded army of conven- 
tion outside the ranks of the people who 
never think about public questions at all, 
and who, for all ihdr numerical weight 
and apparently invincible prejudices, ac- 
cept social changes today as tamely as 
their forefathers accepted the Reformation 
under Henry and Edward, the Restoration 
under Mary, and, after Mary* s death, the 
shandygaff which Elizabeth compounded 
from both doctrines and called the 
Articles of the Church of England. If 
matters were left to these simple foUs^ 
there would never be any dirges at 
all; and society would perish like a snake 
that could not cast its skins. Neverthe- 
less the snake does change its skin in 
spite of them; and there are signs that 
our marriage-law skin is causing dis- 
comfort to thoughtful people and will 
presently be cast whether the others are 
satisfied with it or not. The ^estion 
therefore arises: "What is there in mar- 
riage that makes the thoughtful people so 
uncomfortable? 

the new attack on XLiRRIAGE 
The answer to this question is an an- 
swer which everybody knows and no- 
body likes to give. What is driving our 
ministers of rehgion and statesmen to 
blurt it out at last is the plain fact mat 
mamage is now beginning to depopulate 
tile country with such alarming rapidity 
that we are forced to throw aside our 
modesty like people.who, awakened by 
an alarm of fire, rush into the streets in 
their ni^tdresses or in no dresses at alL 
The fictitious Free Lover, who was suj^ 
posed to attack marriage because « 
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thwarted his inordinate affections and 
prevented him from making hfe a car- 
nival, has vamshed and given place to 
the very real, very strong, very austere 
avenger of outraged decency who de- 
clares that the hcentiousness of mamage, 
now that it no longer recruits the race, is 
destroying it. 

As usual, this change of front has not 
yet been noticed by our nen'spaper con- 
troversiahsts and by the suburban season- 
ticket holders whose minds the net^s- 
papers make. They still defend the dtadel 
on the side on which nobody is attacking 
it, and leave its weakest front undefended. 

The rehgious revolt against marriage 
is a very old one. Christianity began with 
a fierce attadc on marriage; and to this 
day the cehbacy of the Roman Cathohc 
priesthood is a standing protest agamst 
its compatibihty with the higher hft St 
Paul’s reluctant sanction of marriage; his 
personal protest that he countenanced it 
of necessity and against his own convic- 
tion; his contemptuous "better to marry 
than to bum” is only out of date m re- 
spect of lus behef ^at the end of the 
world was at hand and that there was 
therefore no longer any populauon ques- 
tion. His instmcuve recod from its worst 
aspect as a slavery to pleasure which in- 
duces tu'o people to accept slavery to one 
another has remained an active force in 
the world to this day, and is now stirring 
more uneasdy than ever. We have more 
and more Pauhne cehbates whose objec- 
tion to mamage is the intolerable inig- 
nity of bring supposed to desire or hve 
the mamed hfe as ordinardy conceived. 
Every thoughtful and observant minister 
of rehgion is troubled by the determina- 
tion of his flock to regard mamage as a 
sanctuary for pleasure, seeing as he does 
that the known Iibertmes of his parish 
are visibly suffering much less from 
mtemperance than many of the mamed 
people who stigmatize Aem as monsters 
of vice. 


A FORGOTTEN CONFERENCE OF MARRIED 
MEN 

The late Hugh Price Hughes, an emi- 
nent Methodist divine, once organized in 
London a conference of respectable men 
to consider the subject. Nodiing came of 
It (nor indeed could have come of it in the 
absence of women); but it had its value as 
giving the young soaolo^sts present, of 
whom I was one, an authentic notion of 
what a picked audience of respectable 
men understood by married hfe. It was 
certainly a staggermg revelation. Peter 
the Great would have been shocked; 
Byron would have been horrified; Don 
Juan would have fled from the conference 
into a monastery. The respectable men all 
regarded the mamage ceremony as a nte 
which absolved them from the laws of 
health and temperance; inaugurated a hfe- 
long honeymoon; and placed their pleas- 
ures on exacdy the same footing as their 
prayers. It seemed entirely proper and 
natural to them that out of every twenty- 
four hours of their hves they should pass 
eight shut up in one room with their 
•waves alone, and this, not birdhke, for the 
mating season, but all the year round and 
every year. How they setded even such 
minor quesdons as to which party should 
decide whether and how much the "win- 
dow should be open and how many 
blankets should be on the bed, and at 
what hour they should go to bed and get 
up so as to avoid disturbing one another’s 
sleep, seemed insoluble questions to me. 
But the members of the conference did 
not seem to mind. They were content to 
have the whole nadonal housing problem 
treated on a basis of one room for two 
people. That was the essence of mamage 
for them 

Please remember, too, that there was 
nothing m their circumstances to check 
mtemperance. They were men of busi- 
ness; that IS, men for the most part en- 
gaged in rounne work which exercised 
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neither tlieir minds nor tlieir bodies to the 
foil pitch of their capacities. Compared 
with statesmen, first-rate professional 
men, artists, and even with laborers and 
artisans as far as muscular exertion goes, 
they were underworked, and could spare 
the fine edge of tlieir faculdes and the last 
few inches of their chests without being 
any the less fit for their daily routine. If I 
had adopted their habits, a startling de- 
terioration would have appeared in my 
wridng before the end of a fortnight, and 
frightened me back to what they would 
have considered an impossible ascedcism. 
But they paid no penalty of which they 
were conscious. They had as much health 
as they wanted: that is, they did not feel 
the need of a doctor. They enjoyed their 
smokes, their meals, their respectable 
clothes, their afiecdonate games with their 
children, their prospects of larger profits 
or higher salaries, their Saturday half 
holidays and Simday walks, and the rest 
of it. They did less than two hours work 
a day and took from seven to nine oflSce 
hours to do it in. And they were no good 
for any mortal purpose except to go on 
doing it. They were respectable only by 
the standard they themselves had set. 
Considered seriously as electors govern- 
ing an empire through their votes, and 
choosing and maintaining its religious 
and moral institutions by their powers of 
sodal persecution, they were a black- 
coated army of calamity. Thty were in- 
capable of comprehending the industries 
thty were engaged in, the laws under 
which they lived, or the relation of their 
coimtry to other countries. They lived 
the lives of old men contentedly- They 
were timidly conservative at the age at 
which every healthy human being ought 
to be obstreperously revolutionary. And 
their wives went tlirough the routine of 
the kitchen, nursery, and drawing room 
just as they went through the routine of 
the office. They had all, as they called il^ 
setded down, like balloons that had lost 


their lifting margin of gas; and it was 
evident that the process of settling down 
would go on until they settled into their 
graves. They read old-fashioned news- 
papers with effort, and were just taking 
with avidity to a new sort of paper, cost- 
ing a halfpenny, which they b^eved to 
be extraordinarily bright and attractive, 
and which never really succeeded until 
it became extremely dull, discardmg all 
serious news and replacing it by vapid 
tittle-tattle, and substituting for political 
articles informed by at least some pre- 
1 tence of knowledge of economics, his- 
I tory, and constitutional law, such paltry 
follies and sentimentalities, snobberies 
and partisaneiies, as ignorance can imder- 
stand and irresponsibihty rehsh. 

What they <^ed patriotism was a con- 
viction that because thty were bom in 
Tooting or Camberwell, they were the 
natural superiors of Beethoven, of Rodin, 
of Ibsen, of Tolstoy and all other be- 
nighted foragners. Those of them who 
did not think it wrong to go to the theatre 
liked above everything a pity in which 
the hao -was called Dick; was continually 
fingering a briar pipe; and, after being 
overwhelmed "with admiration and affec- 
tion through three acts, was finally re- 
warded with the legal possession of a 
pretty heroine’s person on the strength 
of a staggering lai of virtue. Indeed their 
only conception of the meaning of the 
word virtue was abstention from stealing 
otiier men’s wives or from refusing to 
marry thdr daughters. 

As to law, reli^on, ethics, and con- 
stitutional government; any counterfeit 
could impose on them. Any atheist could 
pass himself off on them as a bishop, any 
anarchist as a judg^ any despot as a 
Whig, any sentimental sodalist as a Tory, 
any philtre-monger or witch-finder as a 
man of science, any phrase-maker as a 
statesman- Those who did not beheve the 
story of Jonah and the great fish were all 
the readier to believe that metals can be 
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transmuted and all diseases cured by 
radium, and that men can hve for tw'O 
hundred years by drinking sour milk. 
Even these credulities involved too severe 
an intellectual effort for many of them: it 
'W'as easier to grin and beheve nothing. 
They maintained thdr respect for them- 
selves by “playing the game” (that is, 
doing what everybody else did), and by 
being good judges of hats, ties, dogs, 
pipes, cricked gardens, flowers, and the 
like. They were capthle of discussing 
each other’s solvency and respectabihty 
with some shrewdness, and could carry 
out quite comphcated systems of paying 
visits and “knowmg” one another. They 
felt a httle vulgar when they spent a day 
at Margate, and quite distingmshed and 
travelled when they spent it at Boulogne. 
They were, except as to thdr clothes, 
“not particdar”; that is, they could put 
up with ugly si^ts and sounds, un- 
healthy smells, and inconvenient houses, 
with inhuman apathy and callousness. 
They had, as to adults, a theory that 
human nature is so poor that it is useless 
to try to make the world any better, 
whilst as to children fliey beheved diat if 
they were only suffiaendy lectured and 
whipped, they could be brought to a state 
of moral perfection such as no fanatic has 
ever ascn^ed to his ddty. Though they 
were not intentionally malicious, they 
pracdsed the most appallmg cruelues 
from mere thoughdessness, thi nkin g 
nothing of imprisoning men and women 
for penods up to tv'enty years for break- 
ing into their houses; of treadng their 
children as -mid beasts to be tamed by a 
system of blows and imprisonment which 
they called education; and of keepmg 
pianos in their houses, not for musical 
purposes, but to torment their daughters 
with a senseless stupidity that would have 
revolted an inquisitor. 

In short, dear reader, they were very 
hke 5'ou and me. I could fill a hundred 
pages with the tale of our imbecdides and 


sdll leave much untold; but what I have 
set down here haphazard is enough to 
condemn the system that produced us. 
The corner-stone of that system was the 
family and the insdtutton of marriage as 
we have it today m England. 

HEARTH AND HOME 
There is no shirking it* if marriage can- 
not be made to produce something better 
than we are, marriage will have to go, or 
else the nation will have to go. It is no 
use talkin g of honor, virtue, purity, and 
wholesome, sweet, clean Er^hsh home 
hves when what is meant is simply the 
h^its I have described. The flat iact is 
that Enghsh home life today is neither 
honorable, virtuous, w'holesome, swee^ 
clean, nor in any creditable way istinct- 
ively English It is in many respects con- 
spicuously the reverse; and the result of 
withdrawing children from it completely 
at an early age, and sending them to a 
pubhc school and flien to a university, 
does, in spite of the fact that these insti- 
tuuons are class warped and in some re- 
spects quite abommably corrupt, produce 
sociabler meiu Women, too, are im- 
proved by the escape from home pro- 
vided by women’s colleges; but as very 
few of them are fortunate enough to 
enjoy this advantage, most women are so 
thoroughly home-bred as to be unfit for 
human society. So htde is expected of 
them that m Sheridan’s School for Scan- 
dal we hardly noQce that the heroine is a 
female cad, as detestableand dishonorable 
in her repentance as she is vulgar and silly 
in her naughtmess. It was left to an ab- 
normal cntic like George Gissing to 
point out the glanng fact that m the col- 
lection of hfe studies of Victorian women 
to be found in the novels of Dickens, the 
rnost convincingly real ones are either 
solely unamiable or comically contempt- 
ible; whilst his attempts to manufrcture 
admirable heroines by idealizations of 
home-bred womanhood are not only ab- 
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surd but not even pleasantly absurd: one 
has no patience wdth them- 
As all this is corrigible by reducing 
home life and domestic sentiment to 
something like reasonable proportions in 
the life of the individual, the danger of it 
does not he in human nature. Home life 
as we understand it is no more natural to 
us tlian a cage is natural to a cockatoo. Its 
gra\,'e danger to the nation lies in its nar- 
row views, its unnaturally sustained and 
spitefully jealous concupiscences, its petty 
tyrannies, its false social pretences, its 
endless grudges and squabbles, its sacri- 
fice of the boy’s future by setting him to 
earn money to help the family when he 
should be in training for his adult life 
(remember the boy Dickens and the 
blacking factory), and of the girl’s chances 
by making her a slave to sick or selfish 
parents, its unnatural packing into little 
brick boxes of little parcels of humanity 
of ill-assorted ages, with the old scolding 
or beating the young for behaving Kke 
young people, and the young hating and 
thwarting the old for behaving like old I 
people, and all the other ills, menrionable i 
and unmentionable, that arise from ex- | 
cessive segregation. It sets these evils up j 
as benefits and blessings representing the | 
highest attainable degree of honor and ' 
virtue, whilst any criticism of or revolt | 
against them is savagely persecuted as the 
extremity of vice. The revolt, driven 
under ground and exacerbated, produces 
debauchery veiled by hypocrisy, an over- 
whelming demand for licentious theatri- 
cal entertainments which no censorship 
can stem, and, worst of all, a confusion of 
virtue with the mere morality that steals 
its name until the real thing is loathed 
because the imposture is loathsome. 
Literary traditions spring up in which the 
libertine and profligate — ^Tom Jones and 
Charles Surface — are the heroes, and de- 
corous, law-abiding persons — ^Blifil and 
Joseph Surface — ^are the villains and 
butts. People like to believe that Nell 


Gwynne has every aituable quality and 
the Bishop’s wife every odious one. Poor 
Mr Pecksniff, who is generally no worse 
than a humbug vuth a turn for pompous 
talking, is represented as a criminal in- 
stead of as a very typical English pater- 
familias keeping a roof over the head of 
himself and his daughters by indudng 
I people to pay him more for his services 
than they are worth. In the extreme in- 
stances of reaction against convention, 
female murderers get sheaves of offers of 
marriage; and when Nature throws up 
that rare phenomenon, an unscrupu- 
lous Iibertin^ his success among “well 
brought-up” girls is so easy, and the 
devotion be inspires so extravagant, that 
it is impossible not to see that the revolt 
against conventional respectability has 
transfigured a commonplace rascal into a 
sort of Anarchist Savior. As to die re- 
spectable voluptuary, who joins Omar 
Khayyam clubs and vibrates to Swin- 
burne’s invocation of Dolores to “come 
down and redeem us fi-om virtue,” he is 
to be found in every suburb. 

TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING 
"We must be reasonable in our domestic 
ideals. I do not think that life at a public 
school is altogether good for a boy any 
more than barrack life is altogether good 
for a soldier. But neither is home life 
altogether good. Such good as it does, I 
should say, is due to its freedom from die 
very atmosphere it professes to supply. 
That atmosphere is usuaUy described as 
an atmosphere of love; and this definirion 
should be suffident to putany sane person 
on guard against it. The people who talk 
and write as if the hipest attam^le state 
is that of a feimly stewing in love con- 
tinuoTisly from cradle to the grave, 

can hardlyhavegivenfive minutes serious 

consideration to so outrageous a proposi- 
tion. They cannot have even made up 
their minds as to what they mean by love; 
for when they expatiate on thdr thesis 
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they are sometimes talking about kind- 
ness, and sometimes about mere appetite- 
In dther sense they are equally far from 
the reahties of hfe. No healthy man or 
ammal is occupied ivith love in any sense 
for more than a very small fraction indeed 
of the time he devotes to busmess and 
to recreations wholly unconnected with 
love. A wife entirely preoccupied with 
her affection for her husband, a mother 
entirely preoccupied with her affection 
for her children, may be all very well in a 
book (for people who like that kind of 
book); but in actual hfe she is a nuisance. 
Husbands may escape from her when 
their business compels them to be away 
from home all day; but young children 
may be, and quite often are, killed by her 
cuddhng and coddlmg and doctoring and 
pteachmg: above all, by her continuous 
attempts to exdte precocious sentiment- 
ahty, a practice as objectionable, and pos- 
sibly as mischievous, as the worst tncks 
of die worst nursemdds. 

LARGE AND S MAT.T. FAStiUES 

In most healthy famihes there is a 
revolt against this tendency. The ex- 
chan^g of presents on birthdays and the 
like is barred by general consent, and the 
relations of the parties are placed by ex- 
press treaty on an unsentimental footing. 

Unfortunately this mitigation of family 
sentimentahty is much more character- 
istic of large fttmihes than small ones. It 
used to be said that members of large 
famihes get on in the world; and it is 
certainly true that for purposes of soaal 
training a household of twenty surpasses 
a household of five as an Oxford College 
surpasses an eight-roomed house in a 
cheap street. Ten children, with the 
necessary adults, make a community in 
which an excess of sentimentahty is im- 
possible. Two children make a doll's 
house, in which both parents and children 
become morbid if thty keep to them- 
sel\ es. What is more, when Imge familis 


were the fashion, they were organized as 
tyranmes much more than as “atmo- 
spheres of love.” Frands Place tdls us 
t^t he kept out of his father’s way be- 
cause his father never passed a child 
within his reach without striking it; and 
thn ncrh the case v/as an extreme one, it 
wws an extreme thatillustrated a tendency. 
Sir Walter Scott’s father, when his son 
incautiously expressed some relish for his 
pomdge, dashed a handful of salt into it 
with an instinctive sense that it was his 
duty as a father to prevent his son enjoy- 
mg himself. Ruskin’s mother gratified the 
sensual side of her maternal passion, not 
by cuddhng her son, but by whippmg 
him when he fell dovmstairs or w-as slack 
m learning the Bible off by heart, and this 
grotesque safety-valve for voluptuous- 
ness, mischievous as it was in many ways, 
had at least the advantage that the chiid 
did not enjoy it and w'as not debauched 
by It, as he would ha\ e been by transports 
of sentimentahty. 

But nowadays we cannot depend on 
these safeguards, such as they were. We 
no longer have large families: all the 
famihes are too small to give the children 
the necessary social traimng. The Roman 
frther is out of fashion; and the whip and 
the cane are becoming discredited, not so 
much by the old arguments against cor- 
poral punishment (sound as Aese were) 
as by the gradual w'eanng away of the 
\eil from the fact that flogging is a form 
of debauchery. The advocate of flogging 
as a punishment is now exposed to very 
disagreeable suspicions; and ever since 
Rousseau rose to the effort of making a 
certain very ridiculous confession on the 
subject; there has been a growing percep- 
tion that child whipping, e\'en for the 
children themselves, is not always the in- 
nocent and highminded practice it pro- 
fesses to be. At all events there is no get- 
ting zvray' from the facts that famihes are 
smaller than thty used to be, and that 
passions v’hich formerly took effect in 
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tyranny have been largely diverted into 
sentimentality. And tliough a little senti- 
mentality may be a very good thing, 
chronic sentimentality is a horror, more 
dangerous, because more possible, than 
the erotomania •which we all condemn 
when we are not thoughtlessly glorifying 
it as the ideal married state. 

THE GOSPEL OF LAODICEA 

Let US try to get at the root error of 
these false domesuc doctrines. Why was 
it that the late Samuel Butler, with a con- 
•viction that increased with his experience 
of life, preached the gospel of Laodicea, 
urging people to be temperate in what they 
called goodness as in everything else? Why 
is it tmit I, when I hear some well-mean- 
ing person eidiort young people to make 
it a rule to do at least one kind action 
every day, feel very much as I should if I 
heard thempersuade children to get drunk 
at least once every day? Apart from the 
initial absurdity of accepting as per- 
manent a state of things in which there 
would be in this country misery enough 
to supply occasion for several thousand 
imlhon ^nd actions per annum, the effect 
on the character of the doers of the 
actions would be so appalling, that one 
month of any serious attempt to carry 
out such counsels would probably bring 
about more stringent le^slation agsdnst 
actions going beyond the strict letter of 
the law in the -way of kindness than we 
have now against excess in the opposite 
direction. 

There is no more dangerous tnistakp 
than the mistake of supposing that we 
cannot have too much of a good tking 
The truth is, an immoderately good man 
is very much more dangerous than an 
immoderately bad man: that is why 
Savonarola -was burnt and John of Ley- 
den tom to pieces -with red-hot pincers 
whilst multitudes of unredeemed rascals 
were being let off -with clipped ears, 
burnt palms, a flog^ng, or a few years in 


the galleys. That is why Christianity 
never got any gnp of the world until it 
virtually reduced its clmms on the ordin- 
ary citizen’s attention to a couple of hours 
every seventh day, and let him alone on 
week-days. If the fanatics who are pre- 
occupied day in and day out with their 
salvation were healthy, •virtuous, and 
•wise, the Laodiceanism of the ordmary 
man might be regarded as a deplorable 
shortcoming; but, as a matter of fact, no 
more frightful misfortune could threaten 
us than a general spread of fanaticism. 
What people call goodness has to be kept 
in check just as carefully as what they call 
badness; for the human constitution will 
not stand very much of either -without 
serious psychological mischief, ending in 
insamiy or cnme. The fact that tiie in- 
samty maybe privileged, as Savonarola’s 
I -was up to the point of^wrecking the social 
life of Florence, does not alter the case. 

I We al-ways hesitate to treat a dangerously 
good man as a lunatic because he may 
turn out to be a prophet in the true sense: 
that is, a man of exceptional samty who is 
m the right when we are in the •wrong. 
However necessary it may have been to 
get rid of Savonarola, it •was foolish to 
poison Socrates and bum St Joan of Arc. 
But it is none the less necessary to take a 
firm stand against the monstrous pro- 
position that because certain attitudes and 
sentiments may be heroic and admirable 
at some momentous crisis, they should or 
can be maintained at the same pitch con- 
tinuously through hfe. A hfe spent in 
prayer and alms^vii^ is really as ins^e 
as a life spent in cursing and picking 
pockets: the effect of everybody doing 
It would be equally disastrous. The super- 
stitious tolerance so long accorded to 
monks and nuns is inevitably gi-ving v^y 
to a very general and very natural practice 
of confiscating their retreats and expelhng 
them from their country, -with the result 
that they come to England and Ireland, 
where thqr are partly unnoticed and 
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partly encouraged because they conduct 
technical schools and teach our girls softer 
speech and gentler manners than our com- 
paratively ruffianly elementary teachers. 
But they are stiil full of ffie notion 
that because it is possible for men to 
attain the summit of Mont Blanc and stay 
there for an hour, it is possible for them 
to live there. Children are punished and 
scolded for not hving there; and adults 
take senous offence if it is not assumed 
that they live there. 

As a matter of fact, ethical strain is 
just as bad for us as physical strain. It is 
desirable that the normal pitch of conduct 
at which men are not conscious of bemg 
particularly virtuous, although they feel 
mean when they fall below it, should be 
raised as high as possible, but it is not 
desirable that they should attempt to hve 
above this pitch any more than that they 
should habitually walk at the rate of five 
miles an hour or carry a hundredweight 
continually on their backs. Their normal 
condition should be in nowise difficult or 
remarkable; and it is a perfecdy sound 
instinct that leads us to mistrust die good 
man as much as the bad man, and to ob- 
ject to the clergyman who is pious extra- 
professionally as much as to the pro- 
fessional pugihst who is quarrelsome and 
violent in pnvate life. We do not want 
good men and bad men any more than 
we want giants and dwarfs What we do 
want is a high quahty for our normal: 
that is, people who can be much better 
dian what we now call respectable with- 
out self-sacnfice. Consaous goodness, 
like conscious muscular effort, may be of 
use in emergencies; but for everyday 
national use it is neghgible, and its effect 
on the character of the individual may 
easily be disastrous. 

FOR BETTER FOR WORSE 

It would be hard to find any document 
in practical daily use in which these 
obvious truths seem so stupidly over- 


looked as they are in die marriage service. 
As we have seen, the stupidity is only 
apparent: the service was really only an 
honest attempt to make the best of a com- 
mercial contract of property and slavery 
by subjecting it to some rehgious re- 
straint and elevating it by some touch of 
poetry. But the actual result is that when 
two people are under the influence of the 
mostitiolent, most insane, most delusive, 
and most transient of passions, they are 
required to swear that they will remain in 
that exated, abnormal, and exhausnng 
condition continuously until death do 
them part. And though of course nobody 
expects them to do anything so impos- 
sible and so unwholesome, yet the law 
that regulates dieir relations, and the pub- 
hc opinion that regulates that law, is actu- 
ally founded on die assumption that the 
marriage vow is not only feasible but 
beaunM and holy, and that if they are 
false to It, they deserve no sympathy and 
no rehef. If all mamed people really lived 
together, no doubt the mere force of facts 
would make an end to this inhuman non- 
sense in a month, if not sooner, but it is 
very seldom brought to that test. The 
typical Bnush husband sees much less of 
his wife than he does of his business 
partner, his fellow clerk, or whoever 
works beside him day by day. Man and 
wife do not, as a rule, live together: they 
only breakfast together, dine together, 
and sleep in the same room. In most cases 
the woman knows nothing of the man’s 
working hfe and he knows nodung of her 
workmg life (he calls it her home hfe). It 
is remarkable that the very people who 
romance most absurdly about the close- 
ness and sacredness of the mamage tie 
are also those who are most convmced 
that the man’s sphere and the woman’s 
sphere are so entirely separate that only 
in their leisure moments can they ever be 
together. A man as intimate with his own 
Twfe as a ma^trate is with his clerk, or 
a Pnme Minister with the leader of the 
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Opposition, is a man in ten thousand. 
The majority of marned couples never 
get to know one another at all: they only 
get accustomed to having the same house, 
the same children, and the same income, 
which is quite a different matter. The 
comparatively few men who work at 
home — ^writers, artists, and to some ex- 
tent clergymen — have to effect some sort 
of segregation within tlie house or else 
run a heavy risk of overstraining their 
domestic relations. When the pair is so 
poor that it can afford only a single room, 
the strainis intolerable: violent quarrelling 
is the result. Very few couples can live in 
a single-roomed tenement without ex- 
changing blows quite frequently. In the 
leisured classes there is often no real 
family life at all. The boys are at a pubhc 
school; the girls are in the schoolroom in 
charge of a governess: the husband is at 
his club or in a set which is not his wife’s; 
and the institution of marriage enjoys the 
credit of a domestic peace which is hardly 
more intimate than the relations of 
prisoners in the same gaol or guests at 
the same garden party. Taking these two 
cases of the single room and the unearned 
income as tiie extremes, we might per- 
haps locate at a guess whereabout on the 
scale between them any parucular family 
stands. But it is clear enough that the one- 
roomed end, though its conditions enable 
the marriage vow to be carried out with 
the utmost attainable exactitude, is far less 
endurable in practice, and fer more mis- 
chievous in Its effect on the pames con- 
cerned, and through them on the com- 
munity, than the other end. Thus we see 
tiiat the revolt against marriage is by no 
means only a revolt against its sordidness 
as a survival of sex slavery. It may even 
plausibly be maintained that this is pre- 
dsely the part of it that works most 
smoothly m practice. The revolt is also 
agdnst Its sentimentahty, its romance, its 
Amorism, even against its enervating 
happiness. 


WANTED: AN IMMORAL STATESMAN 

We now see that the statesman who 
undertakes to deal with marriage will 
have to face an amazingly complicated 
public opimon. In fact, he will have to 
leave opinion as far as possible out of the 
question, and deal with human nature 
instead. For even if tiiere could be any 
real public opinion in a society like ours, 
whi(^ is a mere mob of classes, each with 
its own habits and prejudices, it would 
be at best a jumble of superstitions and 
interests, taboos and hypocrisies, which 
could not be reconciled in any coherent 
enactment. It would probably proclaim 
passionately that it does not matter in the 
least what sort of children we have, or 
how few or how many, provided the 
children are legitimate. Also that it does 
not matter in the least what sort of adults 
we have, provided they are married. No 
statesman worth the name can possibly 
act on these views. He is bound to prefer 
one healtliy illegitimate child to ten 
rickety legitimate ones, and one energetic 
and capable unmarried couple to a dozen 
inferior apathetic husbands and wives. If 
it could be proved that illicit unions pro- 
duce three children each and marriages 
only one and a half, he would be bound 
to encourage ilUcit unions and discourage 
and even penalize marriage. The common 
notion that the existing forms ofmamage 
are not political contrivances, but sacred 
ethical obhgations to which everythmg, 
even the very existence of the human 
race, must be sacrificed if necessary (and 
this is what the vulgar morality we mostly 
profess on the subject comes to) is one on 
which no sane Government could act for 
a moment; and yet it influences, or is be- 
lieved to influence, so many votes, that 
no Government will touch the marriage 
question if it can possibly help it, even 
when there is a demand for the extension 
of marriage, as in the case of the re^t 
long-delayed Act legalizing marriage 
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•with a deceased -wife’s sister. When a re- 
form m the other direction is needed (for 
example, an extension of divorce), not 
even the existence of the mosttinbearable 
hardships -will mduce our statesmen to 
move so long as the victims submit 
sheepishly, though v^hen they take the 
remedy mto their omi hands an inquiry 
is soon begun. But -what is now making 
some action in the matter imperanve is 
neither the suffenngs of those who are 
tied for life to criminals, drunkards, 
physically unsound and dangerous mates, 
and worthless and unamiable people 
generally, nor the immorahty of the 
couples condemned to celibacy by sepa- 
ration orders which do not annul their 
marriages, but the fell in the birth-rate. 
Public opinion •will not help us out of this 
difficulty: on the contrary, it -will, if it be 
allowed, punish anybody who mentions 
It. When Zola tned to repopulate France 
by -wnnng a novel in praise of parentage, 
the only comment made here -was that the 
book could not possibly be translated 
into Enghsh, as its subject -svas too im- 
proper. 

THE LUirrS OF DEM0C3L\CY 
Now if England had been governed in 
the past by statesmen -wilhng to be ruled 
by such public opmion as that, she would 
have been -wiped off the political map 
long ago. The modem nonon that demo- 
cracy means governing a country accord- 
ing to the ignorance of its majonties is 
never more disastrous than -when there is 
some question of sexual morals to be 
dealt -with. The business of a democratic 
statesman is not, as some of us seem to 
tliink, to convince the voters tliat he 
knov's no better than they as to the 
methods of attaining their common ends, 
but on the contrary to con-vince them 
tliat he knows much better tlian they do, 
and therefore differs from them on every 
possible question of method. The voter’s 
duty is to take care that the Government 


consists of men whom he can trust to 
devize or support institutions making for 
the common welfare. This is highly 
skilled work; and to be go-vemed by 
people who set about it as the man in 
the street would set about it is to make 
straight for “red ruin and the breaking up 
of la-ws.” Voltaire said that Mr Everj'body 
is -wiser than anybody; and whether he is 
or not, it is his -will that must prevail; but 
the -will and the -na-y are two very differ- 
ent things. For example, it is die vill of 
the people on a hot day that the means of 
rehef from the effects of the heat should 
be -within the reach of everybody. No- 
thing could be more innocent, more 
h5rgienic, more important to the social 
welfare. But the -way of the people on 
such occasions is mosdy to dnnk large 
quantities of beer, or, among the more 
luxunous classes, iced claret cup, lemon 
squashes, and the like. To take a moral 
illustration, the will to suppress mis- 
conduct and secure efficiency in work is 
general and salutary; but the notion that 
the best and only effective -way is by com- 
plaining, scolding, punishing, and re- 
venging IS equally general When Mrs 
Squeers opened an abscess on her pupil’s 
head -with an inkj' penknife, her object 
was entirely laudable: her heart was in the 
right place: a statesman interfering -with 
her on the ground that he did not -want 
the boy cured would have deserved im- 
peachment for gross tyranny. But a states-" 
man toleiadng amateur surreal practice 
•with inky penkraves in school would be 
a very bad Alinister of Education. It is oii 
the question of method that your expert 
comes in; and though I am democrat 
enough to insist that he must first con- 
vince a representative body of amateurs' 
that his wwy is tlie right -way and Mrs 
Squeers’s -Ray the wrong -way, yet I 
would not have them assume that Mrs 
Squeers’s amateur -way is likely to be 
the right way because she belongs to 
the democracy and the Mimster to the' 
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bureaucracy, or tliat any otlier test is to 
be applied to it except the test of its effect 
on human welfare. 

THE SCIENCE AND ART OF POLITICS 

Political Science means nothing else 
than tlie devizing of the best ways of fub 
filling the will of the world; and, I repeat, 
it is skilled work. Once the way is dis- 
covered, the methods laid down, and the 
machinery provided, the work of the 
statesman is done, and tliat of the official 
begins. To illustrate, there is no need for 
the pohce officer who governs the street 
traffic to be or to know any better than 
the people who obey the wave of his hand. 
All concerted action involves subordina- 
tion and the appointment of directors at 
whose signal the others will act. There is 
no more need for them to be superior to 
the rest than for the keystone of an arch 
to be of harder stone than the coping. But 
when it comes to devizing the directions 
which are to be obeyed: that is, to making 
new institutions and scrapping old ones, 
then you need aristocracy in the sense of 
government by the best. A military state 
organized so as to cany out exactly the 
impulses of the average soldier would not 
last a year. The result of trying to make 
the Church of England reflect the notions 
of the average churchgoer has reduced it 
to a cipher except for the purposes of a 
petulantly irreligious social and political 
club. Democracy as to the thing to be 
done may be inevitable (hence the vital 
need for a democracy of supermen); but 
democracy as to the way to do it is like 
letting the passengers dnve the train: it 
can only end in colhsion and wrecdt. As a 
matter of fact, we obtain reforms (such as 
they are), not by allowing the electorate 
to draft statutes, but by persuading it that 
a cartain mimster and his cabinet are 
gifted with sufficient political sagacity to 
find out how to produce the desired re- 
sult. And the usual penalty of taking 
advantage of this power to reform our 


institutions is defeatby a vehement “swing 
of the pendulum” at the next election. 
Therein lies the peril and the glory of 
democratic statesmanship. A statesman 
who confines himself to popular legisla- 
tion — or, for the matter of tha^ a play- 
wright who confines himself to popular 
plays — ^is like a blind man's dog who goes 
wherever the blind man pulls Wm, on the 
ground that both of them want to go to 
tile same place. 

WHY STATESMEN SHIRK THE MARRIAGE 
QUESTION 

The reform of marriage, then, will be a 
very splendid and very hazardous adven- 
ture for the Prime Minister who takes it 
in hand. He will be posted on every 
hoarding and denounced in every Oppo- 
sition paper, especially in the sporting 
papers, as the destroyer of the home, the 
family, of decency, of morality, of chas- 
tity and what not. All the commonplaces 
of the modem anti-Soaalist Noodle’s 
Oration will be hurled at him. And he will 
have to proceed without the slightest con- 
cession to It, giving the noodles nothing 
but their due in the assurance “I know 
how to attain our ends better than you,’ 
and staking his political hfe on the convic- 
tion carried by that assurance, which con- 
vicition will depend a good deal on the 
c:ertainty witii which it is made, whicdi 
a gain can be attained only by studying 
the facts of marriage and understanding 
the needs of the nation. And, after all, 
he will find ffiat the pious commonplaces 
on which he and the elecrtorate are agreed 
conceal an utter difference in the real ends 
in view: his being public, far-sighted, and 
impersonal, and those of multitude or 
the electorate narrow, personal, jealous, 
and corrupt. Under such circumstances. 

It is not to be wondered at that the mere 
mention of the maraage cjuestion makes 
a British Cabinet shiver with appr^en- 
sion and hastily pass on to safer business. 
Neverffieless the reform of marriage can- 
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not be put off for ever. When its hour 
comes, Tvhat are the points the Cabinet 
will have to take up? 

THE QUESTION OF POPULATION 

First, It have to make up its mind 
as to how many people we want in the 
country. If we want less than at present, 
we must ascertain how many less; and if 
we allow the reduction to be made by the 
continued operation of the present steril- 
ization of marriage, we must settle how 
the process is to be stopped when it has 
gone far enough- But if we desire to 
maintmn the population at its present 
figure, or to increase it, we must take 
immediate steps to induce people of 
moderate means to marry earlier and to 
have more children. There is less urgency 
in the case of the very poor and the very 
nch. They breed recklessly: the rich be- 
cause they can afford it, and the poor 
because they cannot affiird the pre- 
cauuons by which the amsans and the 
middle classes avoid big families. Never- 
theless the population declines, because 
the high birth-rate of the very poor is 
counterbalanced by a huge infantile- 
mortality in the slums, whilst the very 
rich are also the very few, and are be- 
coming stenlized by Ae spreading revolt 
of their women agamst excessi\e child- 
beanng — sometimes against any child- 
beanng. 

This last cause is important. It cannot 
be removed by any economic readjust- 
ment. If every family were provided -mth 
£10,000 a year tomorrow, women would 
sull refuse more and more to continue 
beanng children until they are exhausted 
whilst numbers of others are beanng no 
children at all. Even if e\ ery v Oman bear- 
ing and reanng a valuable child received 
a handsome series of payments, thereby 
making motherhood a real profession as 
it ought to be, the number of v omen able 
or willing to gi\e more of their li\es to 
gestation and nursing than three or four 
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children would cost them might not be 
very large if the advance in social organ- 
ization and conscience indicated by such 
payments involved also the opening up 
of other means of hvelihood to women. 
And it must be remembered that urban 
dvilizauon itself, insofar as it is a method 
of evolution (and when it is not this, it is 
simply a nuisance), is a sterilizmg process 
as far as numbers go. It is harder to keep 
up the supply of elephants than of spar- 
rows and r^bits; and for the same reason 
it will be harder to keep up the supply of 
highly cultivated men and women than 
It now is of agricultural laborers. Bees get 
out of this difficulty by a special system 
of feeding which enables a queen bee to 
produce 4000 eggs a day whilst the other 
females lose their sex altogether and be- 
come workers supporting the males in 
luxury and idleness unul the queen has 
found her mate, when the queen kills him 
and the quondam females kill all the rest 
(such at least are the accounts given by 
romanuc naturahsts of the matter). 

THE RIGHT TO MOTHERHOOD 
This system certainly shev^-s a much 
higher development of soaal intelligence 
than our marriage system, but if it were 
ph3rsicaUy possible to introduce it into 
human soaety it ould be wrecked by 
an opposite and not less important revolt 
of women: that is, the revolt against com- 
pulsory barrenness. In this two classes of 
women are concerned: those who, though 
they have no desire for the presence or 
care of children, nevertheless feel that 
motherhood is an experience necessary to 
their completepsychical development and 
understanding of themselves and others, 
and those who, though unable to find or 
unwilling to entertain a husband, would 
like to occupy themselves with the rear- 
ing of chilien. My O'rti experience of 
discussing this question leads me to be- 
he\e that the one point on which all 
■women are in fiinous secret rebelhon 
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a^nst the existing law is the saddling of 
the right to a child \ntli the obligation to 
become the servant of a man. Adoption, 
or tlie begging or buying or stealing of 
another woman's child, is no remedy: it 
does not provide the supreme experience 
of bearing the child. No political con- 
stitution will ever succeed or deserve to 
succeed unless it includes the recognition 
of an absolute right to sexual experience, 
and is untainted by the Pauhne or roman- 
tic view of such experience as sinful in 
itself. And since tms experience in its 
fullest sense must be carried in the case of 
women to the pomt of childbearing, it 
can only be reconciled with the accept- 
ance of marriage with the child’s father by 
legahzing polygyny, because diere are 
more adult women in the country than 
men. Now though polygyny prevails 
throughout the greater part of the British 
Empire, and is as practicable here as in 
India, there is a good deal to be said 
against it, and still more to be felt. How- 
ever, let us put our feehngs aside for j 
a moment, and consider the question 
politically. 

MONOGAMY, POLYGYNY, AND POLYANDRY 

The number of wives permitted to a i 
single husband or of husbands to a smgle ! 
wife under a marriage system, is not an ■ 
ethical problem: it depends solely on the > 
proportion of the sexes in the population. 
If in consequence of a great war three- 
quarters of the men in this country were 
killedjitwould be absolutely necessary to 
adopt the Mahometan allowance of four 
wives to each man in order to recruit the 
population. The fundamental reason for 
not allowing women to risk their lives in 
battle and for giving tiiem the first chance 
of escape in all dangerous emergencies: 
in short, for treating their hves as more 
valuable than male lives, is notin the least 
a chivalrous reason, though men may 
consenttoitunder the illurion of chivalry. 
It is a simple matter of necessity; for if a 


large proportion of women were killed or 
disabled, no possible readjustment of our 
marriage law could avert the depopula- 
tion and consequent poUtical ruin of the 
country, because a woman with several 
husbands bears fewer children than a 
woman with one, whereas a man can pro- 
duce as many families as he has wives. 
The natural foundation of the institution 
of monogamy is not any inherent vidous- 
ness in polygyny or polyandry, but the 
hard fact that men and women are bora 
in about equal mnnbers. Unfortunately, 
we kill so many of our male children in 
infancy that we are left •vrith a surplus of 
adult women which is suffidently large 
to claim attention, and yet not large 
enough to enable every man to have two 
wives. Even if it were, we should be met 
by an economic difficulty. A Kaffir is rich 
m proportion to the number of his wives, 
because the women are the breadwinners. 
But in our dvilization women are not 
paid for their sodal work in the bearing 
and rearing of children and the ordering 
of households: they are quartered on the 
wages of thdr husbands. At least four out 
of five of our men could not afford two 
wives unless their wages were nearly 
doubled. Would it not then be well to ny 
unlimited polygyny; so that the remdn- 
ing fiftii could have as many wives spitce 
as they could afford? I.et us see how this 
would worL 

THE XTAT.E REVOLT AGAINST POLGYNY 

Experience shews that women do not 
object to polygjuiy when it is customary, 
on the contrary, they are its most arto 
supporters. The reason is obvious.^ Ine 
question, as it presents itself in practiM to 
a woman, is whether it is better to have, 
say, a whole share in a tenth-rate m^ or 
a tenth share in a first-rate man. Substi- 
tute the word Income for the word Man, 
and you will have the question as it pre- 
sents itsdf economically to the dependent 
woman. The woman whose instincts ate 
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maternal, ■n ho desires superior children | 'vrife at a tune (facilities for changing are 
more than amthing else, ne\cr hesitates. 1 another matter), would he found saris- 
She -n ould take a thousandth share, if ! factorv. 


nccessar)', in a husband "n ho nns a man 
in a tliousand, rather than have some 
comparatively v. eedy v% eakhng all to her- 
self. It is the comparauvely u eedy weak- 
ling, left mateless by polygjmy, nho 
objects. Thus, it v.-as not the v^'omen of 
Salt T-aVf» City nor e\ en of America who 
attacked Mormon polygynj'. It Vi.'as the 
men. And vcij* naturdly- On the other 
hand, women object to pobrnidry, be- 
cause polyandry enables the best women 
to monopolize all die men, just as poly- 
gyny envies the best men to monopolize 
all the women. That is vyhy all our ordm- 
ary men and women are unarumous in 
defence of monogamj’, the men because 
it excludes polygyny, and the women 
because it excludes polyandry. The 
women, left to themselves, would tolerate 
polygjTiy. The men, left to themselves, 
would tolerate poUmidry. But polygyny 
would condemn a great many men, and 
polj-andi}’ a great many women, to the 
celibacy of neglect. Hence the resistance 
any attempt to establish unhmited poly- 
gyny always provokes, not from the best 
people, but from the mediocrities and the 
inferiors. If we could get rid of our in- 
feriors and screw up our average quahty 
until mediocrity ceased to be a reproach, 
thus making every man reasonably 
eligible as a fether and e\'ery woman 
reasonably desirable as a mother, poly- 
gyny and polyandry would imm^iately 
fyi into sincere disrepute, because mono- 
gamy is so much more convenient and 
economical that nobody would want to 
share a husband or wife if he (or she) 
could have a sufficiently good one all to 
himself (or herself). Thus it appears that 
it is the scarcity of husbands or wives of 
high quahty that leads women to poly- 
gyny and men to polyandry, and ^t if 
tins scarcity were cured, monogamy, in 
the sense of hating only one husband or 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN* ORIENTAL AND 
OCCIDENTAL POLYGYNY 

It may now be asked why the poly- 
gynist nanons have not gravitated to 
monogamy, like the latter-day saints of 
Salt Lake City. The answer is not fer to 
seek: their polygymy is hmited. By the 
Mahometan law a man carmot marry 
more than four wives; and by the unwrit- 
ten law* of necessity no man can keep 
more wives than he can afford; so that a 
man with four wives must be quite as 
exceptional in Asia as a man with a 
carriage-and-pair or a motor car is in 
Europe, where, nevertheless, we may all 
ha\ e as many carriages and motors as we 
can afford to pay for. Kuhn polygyny, 
though unlimited, is not reaUy a popular 
institution: if you are a person of high 
caste you pay another person of very 
august caste indeed to m^e your daugh- 
ter momentarily one of his sixty or 
seventy momentarj’- wives for tiie sake of 
ennobhng your grandchildren; but this 
fashion of a small and intensely snobbish 
class is negligible as a general precedent. 
In any case, men and women in the East 
do not marry anyone they fancy, as in 
England and America. Women are se- 
cluded and marriages are arranged. In 
Salt Lake City the free unsecluded 
woman could see and meet the ablest man 
of the community, and tempt him to mal-p 
her his tenth wife by all the arts pecuh'ar 
to women in Enghsh-speakmg countries. 
No Eastern woman can do anything of 
the sort. The man alone has any initiative; 
but he has no access to the woman; be- 
sides, as we have seen, the difficulty- 
created b)' male hcense is not polygyny 
but polyandry, w'hich is not allowed. 

C^nsequentiy, if we are to make poly- 
g>iiy a success, we must limit it. If we have 
tw'o women to every one man, w'e must 
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allow each man only two wives. That is 
simple; but unfortunately our own actual 
proportion is, roughly, something like 
women to i man. Now you cannot 
enact that eadi man shall be allowed 
wives, or that each woman who cannot 
get a husband all to herself shall divide 
herself between eleven already married 
husbands. Thus there is no way out for 
us tlirough polygyny. There is no way at 
all out of tlie present system of condemn- 
ing the superfluous women to barrenness, 
except by legitimizing the children of 
women who are not married to the fathers. 

THE OLD maid’s RIGHT TO MOTHERHOOD 

Now the right to bear children without 
taking a husband could not be confined 
to women who are superfluous in the 
monogamic reckoning. There is the prac- 
tical difliculty that although in our popu- 
lation there are about a million mono- 
gamically superfluous women, yet it is 
quite impossible to say of any given un- 
married woman that she is one of the 
superfluous. And there is the difBculty of 
principle. The right to bear a child, per- 
haps the most sacred of all women’s 
rights, is not one that should have any 
conditions attached to it except in the 
interests of race welfare. There are many 
women of admirable character, strong, 
capable, independent, who dislike the 
domestic habits of men; have no natural 
turn for mothering and coddling them; 
and find the concession of conjugal rights 
to any person under any conditions in- 
tolerjble by their self-respert. Yet the 
general sense of the community recog- 
nizes in these very women the fittest , 
people to have charge of children, and j 
trusts them, as schoolmistresses and 
matrons of institutions, more than women 
of any other type when it is possible to 
procure them for such work, "^y should 
the taking of a husband be imposed on 
these women as the pnce of their right to 
matenuty? I am quite unable to answer ; 


that question. I see a good deal of first- 
rate maternal ability and sagacity spend- 
ing itself on bees and poultry and vill^e 
schools and cottage hospitals; and I find 
myself repeatedly asking myself why this 
valuable strain in the national breed 
should be sterilized. Unfortunately, the 
very women whom we should tempt to 
become mothers for the good of the race 
are the very last people to press thdr ser- 
vices on their country in that way. Plato 
long ago pointed out the importance of 
being governed by men witii sufficient 
sense of responsibility and comprehension 
of pubhc duties to be very reluctant to 
undertake the work of governing; and 
yet we have taken his instruction so little 
to heart that we are at present suffering 
acutely from government by gentieraen 
who will stoop to all the mean shifts of 
electioneering and incur all its heavy 
expenses for the sake of a seat in Parha- 
ment. But what our sentimentalists have 
not yet been told is that exactly the same 
thing applies to matemiiy as to govern- 
ment. The best mothers are not those who 
are so enslaved by their primitive instincts 
that they will bear cltildren no matter 
how hard the conditions are, but pre- 
dsely those who place a very high price 
on their services, and are quite prepared 
to become old maids if die price is r^ 
fused, and even to feel relieved at their 
escape. Our democratic and marimonial 
institutions may have their merits: at all 
events they are mosdy reforms of some- 
thing worse; but they put a premium on 
want of self-respect in certain very im- 
portant matters; and the consequence is 
that we are very badly governed 
are, on the whole, an ugly, mean, ill- 
bred race. - 

IBSEN’S CHAIN STITCH 
Lotus notfoiget,however,in oursym- 
pathy for the superfluous women, ^at 
their children must have fathers as jedl as 
mothers. Who are the fathers to be? AM 
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monogamists and mamed women will 
reply hastilj : either bachelors or widow- 
ers; and tins solunon ndll ser\'e as well as 
anodier; for it w ould be hj'pocrincal to 
pretend tliat tlie difficulty is a practical 
one- None the less, tlie monogamists, 
after due reflection, -vnll point out tliat if 
tliere are •wido\iers enough the super- 
fluous w omen are not really superfluous, 
and tlierefore diere is no reason why the 
parties should not marry respectably like 
other people. And they might in that case 
be nght if tlie reasons were purely 
numerical: that is, if every woman were 
nilhng to take a husband if one could be 
found for her, and every man wilhng to 
take a wife on the same terms; also, please 
remember, if n'idows would remain ceh- 
bate to give the unmarried woman a 
chance. These ifs will not work. We must 
recognize two classes of old maids: one, 
the really superfluous women, and the 
other, the women who refuse to accept 
materraty on the (to them) unbearable 
condidon of taking ahusband. Fromboth 
classes may, perhaps, be subtraaed for 
thepresent the large proportion of women 
who could not aflbrd the extra expense 
of one or more children. I say “perhaps”, 
because it is by no means sure that within 
reasonable hmits mothers do not make a 
better fight for subsistence, and have not, 
on the whole, a better rime than single 
women. In any case, we have two distinct 
cases to deal 'n'lth: the superfluous and the 
voluntary; and it is the voluntary whose 
grit we are most concerned to fertilize. 
But her^ again, we cannot put our finger 
on any particular case and pick out Miss 
Robinson’s as superfluous, and Miss Wil- 
kinson’s as voluntary. Whether we legiti- 
mize the child of the unmarried woman 
as a duty to the superfluous or as a bribe 
to the voluntary, the practical result must 
be the same: to wit, that the condition of 
mamage now attached to legitimate 
parentage will be withdrawn from all 
women, and fertile unions outside mar- 


riage recognized by society. Now clearly 
the consequences would not stop there. 
The strong-minded ladies who are re- 
solved to be mbtresses in their own 
houses would not be the only ones to take 
ad\'antage of the new law. Even women 
to whom a home without a man in it 
would be no home at all, and who fully 
intended, if the man turned out to he the 
right one, to hve with him exactly as 
married couples hve, would, if they were 
possessed of independent means, have 
e\ ery inducement to adopt the new con- 
ditions instead of the old ones. Only the 
women whose sole means of hvehhood 
was wifehood would insist on marriage: 
hence a tendency would set in to make 
marriage more and more one of the cus- 
toms imposed by necessity on the poor, 
whilst the freer form of union, regulated, 
no doubt, by settlements and pnvate con- 
tracts of various kinds, would become the 
practice of the rich: that is, would become 
the fashion. At which point nothmg but 
the achievement of economic independ- 
ence by women, which is already seen 
clearly ahead of us, would be needed to 
make mamage disappear altogether, not 
by formal abohrion, but by simple disuse. 
The private contract stage of tlus process 
was reached in ancient Rome. The only 
practicable alternative to it seems to be 
such an extension of divorce as will re- 
duce the risks and obhgarions of marriage 
to a degree at which they will be no worse 
than those of the alternatives to marriage. 
As we shall see, this is the solution to 
which all the arguments tend. Afeanwhile, 
note how much reason a statesman has to 
pause before meddhng with an institution 
which, imendurable as its drawbacks are, 
threatens to come to pieces in all direc- 
tions if a smgle thrrad of it be cut. 
Ibsen’s similitude of the machine-made 
chain stitch, which unravels the whole 
seam at the first pull when a single stitch 
IS ripped, is very apphcable to the knot 
of marriage. 
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REMOTENESS OF THE FACTS FROM THE 
IDEAL 

But before we allow this to deter us 
from touching the sacred fabnc, we must 
find out whedier it is not already coming 
to pieces in all directions by the continu- 
ous strain of circumstances. No doubt, if 
it were all tliat it pretends to be, and 
human nature were working smoothly 
within its limits, there would be nothing 
more to be said: it would be let alone as 
it always is let alone during the cruder 
stages of dvilization. But the moment we 
refer to the facts, we discover that the 
ideal matrimony and domesticity which 
our bigots implore us to preserve as the 
corner-stone of our sodety is a figment: 
what we have really got is something very 
different, questionable at its best, and 
abominiile at its worst. The word pure, 
so commonly applied to it by thoughtless 
people, is absurd; because if they do not 
mean celibate by it, they mean nothing; 
and if they do mean celibate, then mar- 
riage is legalized impurity, a conclusion 
which is offensive and inhuman. Mamage 
as a fact is not in the least like marriage as 
an ideal. If it were, the sudden changes 
which have been made on the Continent 
from indissoluble Roman Catholic mar- 
riage to marriage that can be dissolved by 
a box on the ear as in France, by an 
epithet as in Germany, or simply at the ! 
wish of both parties as in Sweden, not to 
mention the experiments made by some 
of the Amencan States, would have 
shaken sodety to its foundations. Yet 
th^ have produced so litde effect that 
Englishmen open their eyes in suiprise 
when told of their existence. 

DIFFICULTY OF OBTAINING EVIDENCE 

As to what actual mamage is, one 
would like evidence instead of guesses; 
but as all departures from the ideal are re- 
garded as disgraceful, evidence cannot be 
obtained; for when the whole community 


is indicted, nobody will go into the 
witness-box for the prosecution. Some 
guesses we can make with some con- 
fidence. For example, if it be objected 
to any change that our bachelors and 
widowers would no longer be Galahads, 
we may without extravagance or cynidsm 
reply that many of them are not Galahads 
now, and that the only change would be 
that hypocrisy would no longer be com- 
pulsory. Indeed, this can hardly be called 
guessing: the evidence is in ^e streets. 
But when we attempt to find out the 
truth about our marriages, we cannoteven 
guess with any confidence. Speaking for 
myself, I can say that I know the inside 
history of perhaps half-a-dozenmamages. 
Any family solicitor knows more than 
I this; but even a family solicitor, however 
large his practice, knows nothing of the 
million households which have no sohei- 
tors, and which nevertheless make mar- 
riage what it really is. And all he can say 
comes to no more than I can say; to wib 
that no marriage of which I have any 
knowledge is in the least like the idem 
marriage. I do not mean that it is worse.' 
I mean simply that it is different Also, 
far from society being organized in a 
defence of its ideal so jealous and im- 
placable that the least step from the 
straight path means exposure and ruin, it 
IS almost impossible by any extravagance 
of misconduct to provoke society to re- 
lax its steady pretence of blindness, unless 
you do one or both of two fatal things. 
One is to get into the newspapers; 
the other is to confess. If you confess 
misconduct to respectable men or women 
they must either disown you or become 
virtually your accomplices: that is why 
they are so angry vdth you for confessing. 
If you get into the papers, the pretence of 
not knowing becomes impossibIe.^But it 
is hardly too much to say that if you 
avoid these two perils, you can do any- 
thing you like, as far as your neighbors 
are concerned. And since we can hardly 
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flatter ourselves that this is the effect of 
chanty, it is difficult not to suspect that 
our extraordinary forbearance in tlie mat- 
ter of stone throtnng is tliat suggested in 
die Ti'ell-knotni parable of the woman 
taken in adultery which some early free- 
thinker shpped into die Gospel of St 
John: namely, that we all hve in glass 
houses. We may take it, then, that the 
ideal husband and the ideal wife are no 
more real human beings than die cheru- 
bim- Possibly the great majonty keeps its 
marriage Yon's in the technicd divorce 
court sense. No husband or wife yet bom 
keeps them or ever can keep them in the 
ided sense. 

UABHIAGE AS A MAGIC SPELL 
The truth which people seem to over- 
look in this matter is that the marriage 
ceremony is quite useless as a magic spell 
for changing in an instant the nature of 
the relations of two human beings to one 
another- If a man marries a woman after 
three weeks acquaintance, and the day 
after meets a woman he has known for 
menty years, he finds, somedmes to his 
ov'n irrational surprise and his wife’s 
equally irrational mdignation, that his 
wife is a stranger to him, and the other 
woman an old fliend. Also, there is no 
hocus pocus that can possibly be devized 
with rings and vdls and vows and bene- 
dictions that can fix eidier a man’s or 
woman’s affection for twenty minutes, 
much less twenty years. Even the most 
affectionate couples must have moments 
during which they are far more consdous 
of one another’s &ults than of one 
another’s attractions. There are couples 
who dislike one another furiously for 
several hours at a time, there are couples 
who dislike one anodier permanendy; 
and there are couples who never dislike 
one another j but these last are people who 
areincapable of disliking anybody. If they 
do not quarrel, it is not because they are 
mamed, but because they are not quarrel- 


some. TTie people who are quarrelsome 
quarrel v'lth their husbands and wives 
just as easily as v'ith their servants and 
relatives and acquaintances: mamage 
makes no difference. Those who talk and 
write and legislate as if all this could be 
prevented by makmg solemn vov's that it 
shall not happen, are either insincere, in- 
sane, or hopelessly stupid. There is some 
sense in a contract to perform or abstain 
from acuons that are reasonably within 
voluntary control; but such contracts are 
only needed to provide against the pos- 
sibihty of either party being no longer 
desirous of the specified performance or 
abstention. A person proposing or ac- 
ceptmg a contract not only to do some- 
thing but to hke doing it would be certi- 
fied as mad. Yet popular superstition 
credits the wedding rite with the power 
of fixing our fancies or affections for hfe 
even under the mostunnatural conditions. 

THE IMPERSONALITT OF SEX 

It IS necessary to lay some stress on 
these points, because few realize the ex- 
tent to which we proceed on the assump- 
tion that mamage is a short cut to perfect 
and permanent intimacy and affection. 
But there is a soil more unworkable 
assumption which must be discarded be- 
fore discussions of mamage can get into 
any sort of touch with the facts of hfe. 
That assumption is that the specific rela- 
tion which mamage authorizes between 
the paroes is the most intimate and per- 
sonal of human relations, and embraces 
all the other high human relations. Now 
this IS violendy imtrue. Every adult 
knows that the relaoon in question can 
and does exist between entire strangers, 
different in language, color, tastes, class, 
dvihzaoon, morals, rehgion, character: in 
everythmg, in short, except their bodily 
homology and the reproductive appetite 
common to all hvmg orgamsms Even 
hatred, cruelty, and contempt are not 
mcompatible with it; and jealousy and 
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murder are as near to it as affectionate pletely transcends the personal interests 
friendship. It is true tliat it is a relation of any individual or even of any ten 
beset\^ith wildly extravagant illusions for generations of individuals that it should 
inexperienced people, and that even the be held to be an act of prostitution and 
most experienced people have not always even a sort of blasphemy to attempt to 
sufficient analytic faculty to disentangle turn it to account by exacting a personal 
it from the sentiments, sympathetic or return for its gratification, whether by 
abhorrent, which may spring up through process of law or not. By all means let it 
the other relations which are compulsorily be the subject of contracts with sodety as 
attached to it by our laws, or sentiment- to its consequences; but to make marriage 
ally assodated with it in romance. But the an open trade in it as at present vnth 
fact remains that the most disastrous mar- money, board and lodging, personal 
riages are those founded exclusively on slavery, vows of eternal exdusive per- 
it, and the most successful those in which sonal sentimentalities and the rest of it as 
it has been least considered, and in which the price, is ndther virtuous, dignified, 
the decisive considerations have had nor decent. No husband ever secured his 
nothing to do with sex, such as liking, domestic happiness and honor, nor has 
money, congeniality of tastes, similarity any wife ever secured hers, by relying on 
of habits, suitability of class, etc. etc. it. No private claims of any sort should 
It is no doubt necessary under existing be founded on it: the real point of honor 
circumstances for a woman without pro- is to take no corrupt advantage of it. 
perty to be sexually attractive, because When we hear of young women being 
she must get married to secure a hveli- led astray and the lie, we find that what 
hood; and the illusions of sexual attraction has led them astray is a sedulously in- 
will cause the imagination of young men culcated false notion that the relation they 
to endow her with every accomphshment are temped to contract is so intensely per- 
and virtue that can make a wife a treasure, sonal, and the vows made under the in- 
The attraction being thus constantly and fiuence of its transient infatuation so 
ruthlessly used as a bai^ both by indi- sacred and enduring, that only an atroci- 
viduals and by society, any discussion ously wicked man could make light of or 
tending to strip it of its allusions and get forget them. What is more, as the same 
at its real natural history is nervously dis- fantastic errors are inculcated in men, and 
couraged. But nothing can well be more the conscientious ones therefore feel 
imwholesome for everybody than the bound in honor to stand by what thty 

exaggeration and glorification of an in- have promised, one of the surest methods 

stinctive function which clouds the reason to obtain a husband is to practise on bis 
and upsets the judgment more than all susceptibihties imtil he is either carried 
the other instincts put together. The pro- away into a promise of marriage to which 
cess may be pleasant and romantic; but hecan be legally held, or elseintoanindis- 
tiie consequences are not It would be cretion which be must repair by mam^e 

far better for everyone, as well as far on pain of having to regard himseff ^ a 
honester, if young people were taught scoundrel and a seducer, besides faang 
that what they call love is an appetite the utmost damage the lady’s relatives 
which,likeall other appetites, is destroyed can do him. 

for the moment by its gratification; that Such a transaction is not an OTtrmce 
no profession, promise, or proposal made into a “holy state of matrimony’ : it is as 
imder its influence shovJd bind anybody; often as not the inauguration of a lifelong 
and that its great natural purpose so com- squabble, a corroding grudge, that causes 
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more misery and degradation of charac- 
ter than a dozen entirely natural “deser- 
tions” and “betrayals.” Yet the number 
of marriages effected more or less in this 
■R'ay must be enormous. ^Vhen people say 
that love should be free, their words, 
taken hterally, may be foohsh; but they 
are only expressing inaccurately a very 
real need for the disentanglement of 
sexual relations from a mass of exorbitant 
and irrelevant conditions imposed on 
them on false pretences to enable needy 
parents to get dieir daughters “off their 
hands” and to keep those who are already 
mamed effectuaUy enslaved by one 
another. 

THE ECONOMIC SLAVERY OF WOMEN 

One of the consequences of basing 
marriage on the considerations stated 
with cold abhorrence by Saint Paul in the 
seventh chapter of Us episde to the 
CorintUans, as being made necessary by 
the unhkeness of most men to himself, is 
that the sex slavery mvolved has become 
comphcated by econoimc slavery; so that 
whilst the man defends marriage because 
he IS really defendmg Us pleasures, the 
women is even more vehement on the 
same side because she is defendmg her 
only means of hvehhood. To a woman 
Awithout property or marketable talent a 
(husband is more necessary than a master 
TO a dog. There is notUng more wound- 
ing to our sense of human digmty than 
the husband hunting that begins in every 
family when the daughters become raar- 
nage^le; but it is mevitable under exist- 
mg arcumstances; and the parents who 
refuse to engage in it are bad parents, 
though they may be supenor individuals 
The cubs of a humane tigress would 
starve; and the daughters of women who 
cannot bung themselves to devote several 
years of thar lives to the pursmt of sons- 
in-law often have to expiate their mothers’ 
squeamishness by lifelong celibacy and 
indigence. To ask a young man Us mten- 


tions when you know he has no inten- 
dons, but is unable to deny that he has 
paid attendons; to threaten an acdon for 
breach of promise of marriage; to pretend 
that your daughter is a musician when 
she has with Ae greatest difficulty been 
coached into playing three pianoforte 
pieces wUch she loathes; to use your ovm 
mature charms to attract men to the house 
when your daughters have no aptitude 
for that department of sport; to coach 
them, when they have, in the arts by 
which men can be led to compromise 
themselves; and to keep all the skeletons 
carefully locked up in the femily cup- 
board until the prey is duly hunted down 
and bagged; all this is a mother’s duty to- 
day; and a very revolting duty it is: one 
that disposes of the conventional assump- 
tion that it is in the faithful discharge of 
her home dudes that a woman finds her 
self-respect. The truth is that family life 
will never be decent, much less ennobhng, 
until this central horror of the dependence 
of women on men is done away with. At 
present it reduces the difference betweenj 
mamageand prostitution to the difference; 
between Trade Unionism and unorgan-l 
ized casual labor: a huge difference, no 
doubt, as to order and comfor^ but 
not a difference in kind. 

However, it is not by any reform of the 
mamage laws that this can be dealt witiL 
It is m the general movement for the pre- 
vention of destitution that the means for 
makmg women independent of the com- 
pulsory sale of their persons, in marriage 
or othervdse, wtU be found; but mean- 
while those who deal specifically with the 
marriage laws should never allow them- 
selves for a moment to forget this 
abomination that “plucks the rose fi'om \ 
the fair forehead of an innocent love; and 1 
sets a bhster there,” and then calmly calls 
Itself punty, home, motherhood, respect- 
abihty, honor, decency, and any other 
fine name that happens to be convenient, 
not to mention the foul epithets it 
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hurls freely at tliose wlio are ashamed 
of It. 

UNPOPULARITy or IMPERSONAL VIEWS 

Unfortunately it is very hard to make 
an average citizen take impersonal views 
of any sort in matters affecting personal 
comfort or conduct. We may be enthusi- 
astic Liberals or Conservatives without 
any hope of seats in Parliament, knight- 
hoods, or posts in the Government, be- 
cause party politics do not make the 
slightest difference in our daily lives and 
therefore cost us nothing. But to take a 
vital process in W'hich we are keenly in- 
terested personal instruments and ask us 
to regard it, and feel about it, and legislate 
on it, wholly as if it were an impersonal 
one, is to make a higher demand than 
most people seem capable of respond- I 
ing to. we all have personal interests 
in mamage which we are not prepared 
to sink. It is not only the women who 
want to get married: the men do too, 
sometimes on sentimental grounds, some- 
times on the more sordid calculation that 
bachelor life is less comfortable and more 
expensive, since a wife pays for her stams 
with domesuc service as well as with the 
other services expected of her. Now that 
children are avoidable, this calculation is 
becoming more common and conscious 
than it was: a result which is regarded as 
“a steady improvement in general mor- ' 
ality.” 

IMPERSONALITY IS NOT PROMISCUITY 

I There is, too, a really appalling pre- 
'ralence of the superstition that the sexual 
instinct in men is utterly promiscuous and 
that the least relaxation of law and custom 
must produce a wild outbreak of licen- 
tiousness. As ^ as our moralists can 
grasp the proposition that we should deal 
with the sexual relation as impersonal, it 
seems to them to mean that we should 
encourage it to be promiscuous: hence 
their recoil from it. But promiscuity and 


impersonality are not the same thing. No 
man ever yet fell m love with the entire 
female sex, nor any woman with the 
entire male sex. We often do not fell in 
love at all; and when we do we fall in love 
with one person, and remain indifferent 
to thousands of others who pass before 
our eyes every day. Selection, carried 
even to such festidiousness as to induce 
people to say quite commonly that there 
is only one man or woman in the world 
for them, is the rule in nature. If anyone 
doubts this, let him open a shop for the 
sale of picture post-cards, and, when an 
enamoured lady customer demands a por- 
trait of her favonte actor or a gentleman 
of his favorite actress, try to substitute 
some other portrait on the ground that 
since the sexual instinct is promiscuous, 

I one portrait is as pleasing as another. I 
suppose no shopkeeper has ever been 
fooUsh enough to do such a thing; and 
yet all our shopkeepers, the moment a 
discussi on anses on marriage, will passion- 
ately argue against all reform on the 
ground that nothing but the most severe 
coercion can save their wives and daugh- 
ters from quite indiscnmmate rapine. 

DOMESTIC CHANGE OF AIR 

Our relief at the morality of the re- 
assurance that man is not promiscuous in 
his fancies must not blind us to the feet 
ythat he is (to use the word coined by 
Certain American writers to describe 
themselves) something of a VarietisL 
Even tliose who say there is only one man 
or woman in the world for them, find that 
It is not always the same man or woman. 

It happens that our law permits us to 
study this phenomenon among entirely 
law-abiding people. I kn^ one lady who 
has been married five times. She is, as 
might be expected, a wise, attramv^ and 
interesting woman. The question is. Is 
she -vrise, attractive, and interesting be- 
cause she has been married five rimes, or 
has she been married five times because 
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she is "Wise, attractive, and interesting? 
Probably some of the truth hes both 
ways. I also know of a household con- 
sisung of three famihes, A having mar- 
ned first B, and then C, who afterwards 
raamed D. All three uraons were fruit- 
ful; so that the children had a change 
both of fathers and mothers. Now I can- 
not honestly say that these and similar 
cases have convmced me that people are 
the worse for a change. The lady who 
has mamed and managed five husbands 
must be much more expert at it than most 
monogamic ladies; and as a companion 
and counsellor she probably leaves them 
nowhere. Mr Kipling* s question 

^What can they know of England that only 
En^and know^ 

disposes not only of the patnots who are 
so patnooc that they never leave their 
own country to look at another, but of 
the atizens who are so domestic that they 
have never mamed agam and never loved 
hnyone except tiieir own husbands and 
wives. The domestic doctrinaires are also 
the duUjepple. The impersonal relation 
of sex may be judidally reserved for one 
person; but any sudi reservation of 
friendship, affection, admiration, sym- 
pathy and so forth is only possible to a 
wretchedly narrow and jealous nature; 
and neither history nor contemporary 
society shews us a single amiable and re- 
spectable character capable of it. This has 
always been recognized in cultivated 
soaety: that is why poor people accuse 
^culnvated soaety of profligacy, poor 
people being often so ignorant and un- 
cultivated that they have nothing to offer 
each other but the sex relationship, and 
carmot conceive why men and women 
I should associate for any other purpose. 

As to the diildren of the tnple house- 
hold, they were not only on excellent 
terms with one another, and never thought 
of any distinction between their full and 
their half brothers and sisters, but they 


had the superior sociabiUty which dis- 
tinguishes people who hve in communi- 
ties from those who hve m small famihes. 

The inference is that changes of part- 
ners are not in themselves injurious or un- 
desirable. People are not demorahzed by 
them when they are effected according to 
law. Therefore we need not hesitate to 
alter the law merely because the alteration 
would make such changes easier. 

HOME MANNERS ARE BAD iLWTNERS 

On the other hand, we have all seen 
the bonds of marriage vilely abused by 
people who are never classed vdth shrews 
and vnfe-beaters: they are indeed some- 
times held up as models of domestiaty 
because they do not dnnk nor gamble 
nor neglect tiieir children nor tolerate dirt 
and untidiness, and because they are not 
amiable enough to have what are called 
amiable weaknesses. These terrors con- 
ceive marriage as a dispensation from all 
the common civilities and dehcaaes which 
they have to observe among strangers, 
or, as they put i^ “before company.” And 
here the effects of indissoluble marriage- 
for-better-for-worse are very plainly and 
disagreeably seen. If such people took, 
their domestic manners into general 
soaety, they would very soon find them- 
selves without a friend or even an ac- 
quaintance in the world. There are 
women who, through total disuse, have 
lost the power of kindly human speech 
and can only scold and complain: there 
are men who grumble and nag from in- 
veterate habit even when they are com- 
fortable. But their unfortunate spouses 
and children cannot escape from them. 

SPURIOUS “natural” affection 

What IS more, they are protected from 
even such discomfort as the dislike of lus 
prisoners may cause to a gaoler by the 
hypnotism of the convention that the 
natural relation between husband and wife 
and parent and child is one of intense 
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affection, and that to feel any other senti- 
'ment towards a member of one's family 
Its to be a monster. Under the influence of 
^the emotion thus manufactured the most 
detestable people are spoilt with entirely 
undeserved deference, obedience, and 
even affection whilst they live, and 
mourned when they die by those whose 
lives they wantonly or maliciously made 
miserable. And this is what we call natural 
conduct. Nothing could well be less 
natural. That such a convention should 
have been estabhshed shews that the in- 
dissolubility of marriage creates such in- 
tolerable situations that only by be- 
glamoiing the human imagination with a 
hypnotic suggestion of wholly unnatural 
feehngs can it be made to keep up 
appearances. 

If the sentimental theory of family 
relationship encourages bad manners and 
personal slovenhness and uncleanness in 
the home, it also, in the case of senti- 
mental people, encourages the practice of 
rousing and playing on the affections of 
children prematurdy and far too fre- 
quently. The lady who says that as her 
rehgion is love, her children shall be 
brought up in an atmosphere of love, and 
institutes a system of sedulous endear- 
ments and exchanges of presents and con- 
sdous and studied acts of artificial kind- 
ness, may be defeated in a large family 
by the healthy derision and rebellion of 
children who have acquired hardihood 
and common sense in their conflicts with 
one another. But the small fiimilies, which 
are the rule just now, succumb more 
easily; and in the case of a single sensi- 
tive child the effect of being forced in a 
hothouse atmosphere of unnatural affec- 
tion may be disastrous. 

In short, whichever way you take it, 
jthe convention that marriage and family 
jrelationship produce special feelings 
jwhich alter the nature of human inter- 
^course is a mischievous one. The whole 
'difliculty of bringing up a family well is 


the difficulty of making its members be- 
have as considerately at home as on a 
visit in a strange house, and as frankly, 

I kindly, and easily in a strange house as 
at home. In the middle classes, where 
the segregation of the artificially limited 
family in its little brick box is horribly 
complete, bad manners, ugly dresses, 
awkwardness, cowardice, peevishness, 
and all the petty vices of unsociability 
flourish like mushrooms in a cellar, hi 
the upper class, where families are not 
limited for money reasons; where at least 
two houses and sometimes three or four 
are the rule (not to mention the clubs); 
where there is travelhng and hotel life; 
and where the men are brought up, notin 
the family, but in public schools, univer- 
sities, and the naval and military services, 
besides being constantly in social training 
in other people’s houses, the result is to 
produce a set that, in comparison with 
the middle class, counts as a different and 
much mote sociable species. And in die 
very poorest class, where people have 
no homes, only sleeping places crowded 
widi lodgers, and consequently live prac- 
tically in the streets, sociability again ap- 
pears, leaving the middle class despised 
and disliked for its helpless and offensive 
unsodability as much by those below it 
as tiiose above it, and yet ignorant 
enough to be proud of it, and to hold it- 
self up as a model for the reform of the 
(as it considers) elegantly vicious rich and 
profligate poor alike. 

CABRYING THE WAR INTO THE ENEMY'S 
COUNTRY 

Without pretending to exhaust the 
subject^ I have said enough to make it 
clear that the moment we lose the desire 
to defend our present matrimonial and 
family arrangements, there will be no 
difficulty m making out an overwhelming 
case against them. No doubt until then 
we shall continue to hold up the British 
home as the Holy of Hohes in the temple 
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of honorable motherhood, innocent child- 
hood, manly virtue, and sweet and whole- 
some national life- But with a clever turn 
of the hand this holy of hohes can be ex- 
posed as an Augean stable, so filthy that 
It would seem more hopeful to bum it 
down than to attempt to sweep it out. 
And this latter view -nTll perhaps prevail 
if the idolaters of marriage persist in re- 
fusing all proposals for reform and treat- 
ing those who advocate it as infamous 
dehnquents. Neither view is of any use 
except as a poisoned arrow in a fierce 
fight between two parties detenmned to 
discredit each other with a view to ob- 
taining powers of legal coercion over one 
another. 

SHEUEY AKD QUEEN VtCTORIA 
The best way to avert such a struggle 
is to open the eyes of the thoughtlessly 
conventional people to the weakness of 
their position in a mere contest of recrim- 
ination. Hitherto they have assumed that 
they have the advantage of coimng into 
the field without a st^ on thdr charac- 
ters to combat libertines who have no 
character at all. They conceive it to be 
their duty to throw mud; and they feel 
that even if tiie enemy can find any mud 
to throw, none of it will suck. They are 
mistaken. There will be plenty of that 
sort of ammumtion in the other camp; 
and most of it will stick very hard indeed. 
The moral is, do not throw any. If we 
can imagme Shelley and Queen Victona 
arguing out their difierences in another 
world, we may be sure that the Queen has 
long ago found out that she cannot settle 
the question by classing Shelley with 
George IV as a bad man; and Shelley is 
not likely to have called her vile names on 
the general ground that as the economic 
dependence of women makes mamage a 
money bargain in which the man is the 
purchaser and the woman the purchased, 
there is no essential diSerence between a 
married woman and the woman of the 


streets. Unfortunately, all the people 
whose methods of controversy are repre- 
sented by our popular newspapers are not 
Queen Victonas and Shelleys. A great 
mass of them, when their prejudices are 
challenged, have no other impulse than 
to call the challenger names, and, when 
the crowd seems to be on their side, to 
maltreat him personally or hand him over 
to the law, if he is vulnerable to it. There- 
fore I carmot say that I have any certainty 
that the marriage question will be dealt 
with decently and tolerantly. But dealt 
with It will be, decently or indecendy; for 
the present state of tltings in England is 
too stramed and mischievous to last. 
Europe and America have left us a cen- 
tury behmd in this matter. 

A PROBABIE EFFECT OF GIVING WOMEN 
THE VOTE 

The pohncal emancipation of women 
is likely to lead to a comparatively 
stringent enforcement by law of sexual 
morahty (that is why so many of us dread 
It); and this will soon compel us to con- 
sider what our sexual morahty shall be. 
At present a ridiculous distinction is made 
between vice and crime, m order that men 
may be vicious with impunity. Adultery, 
for instance, though it is sometimes 
fiercely punished by giving an injured 
husband crushing damages in a divorce 
suit (injured wives are not considered in 
this way), is not now direcdy prosecuted; 
and this impunity extends to illicit rela- 
tions between unmarried persons who 
have reached what is called the age of 
consent. There are other matters, such as 
notification of contagious disease and 
sohatation, in which Ae hand of the law 
has been brought down on one sex only. 
Outrages which were capital offences 
withm the memory of persons still living 
when committed on women outside mar- 
nage, can still be inflicted by men on their 
wives without legal remedy. At all such 
pomts the code will be screwed up by the 
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operation of Votes for Women, if there 
be any virtue in the franchise at all. The 
result will be that men will find the more 
ascetic side of our sexual morality taken 
senously by the law. It is easy to foresee 
the consequences. No man will take much 
trouble to alter laws which he can evade, 
or which are either not enforced or en- 
forced on women only. But when these 
laws take him by the collar and thrust him 
into prison, he suddenly becomes keenly 
criucal of them, and of die arguments by 
which they are supported. Now we have 
seen that our marriage laws will not stand 
cnticism, and that they have held out so 
for only because they are so worked as to 
fit roughly our state of sodety, in which 
women are neither pohtically nor per- 
sonally free, in which indeed women are 
called womanly only when they regard 
themsdves as easting solely for the use 
of men. When Lib^ism enfranchises 
them politically, and Soaalisra emand- 
pates them economically, diey will no 
longer allow the law to teOce immorality 
so easily. Both men and women will be 
forced to behave morally in sex matters; 
and when they find that this is inevitable 
they will raise the quesdon of what be- 
havior really should be established as 
moral. If they dedde in favor of our 
present professed morahty, they will have 
to make a revolutionary (^ange in their 
habits by becoming in feet what they only 
pretend to be at present. If, on the other 
hand, they find that this would be an un- 
bearable tyranny, without even the ex- 
cuse of justice or sound eugenics, thty 
will reconsider thdr morality and remo del 
the law. 

THE PERSONAL SENTIMENTAL BASIS OF 
MONOGAMY 

Monogamy has a sentimental basis 
which is quite distinct from the political 
one of equal numbers of the sexes. Equal 
numbers in the sexes are quite compatible 
with a change of partners every dty or 


every hour. Physically tiiere is nothing 
to distinguish human sodety from tiw 
farm-yard except that children are mon 
troublesome and costly than chickens anc 
calves, and that men and women are noi 
so completely enslaved as farm stock 
Accordingly, the people whose concep- 
tion of marriage is a farm-yard or slave- 
quarter conception are alwa]^ more oi 
j less in a panic lest the slightest rdaxatior 
of the marriage laws should utterly de- 
moralize society; whilst those to whom 
marriage is a matter of more highly) 
evolved sentiments and needs (sometimes 
said to be distinctively human, though 
birds and animals in a state of freedom 
evince them quite as touchingly as we) are 
much more liberal, knowing as they do 
that monogamy will take care of itself 
provided the parties are free enough, and 
that promiscuity is a product of slavery 
and not of liberty. 

The sohd foundation of thdr con- 
fidence is the feet that tiie relationship set 
up by a comfortable marriage is so inti- 
mate and so pervadve of the whole life of 
the parties to it, that nobody has room in 
his or her life for more ^n one such 
relationship at a time. What is called a 
household of three is never really of three 
except in the sense that every household 
becomes a household of three when a 
child is bom, and may in the same way 
become a household of four or fourteen 
if the union be fertile enou^. Now no 
doubt the marri^e tie means so htde to 
some people that the addition to the 
household of half-a-dozen more wives or 
husbands would be as possible as die 
addition of half-a-dozen governesses or 
tutors or visitors or servants. A Sultan 
may have fifty wives as easily as he may 
have fifty dishes on his table, because in 
the English sense he has no wiv^ at all; 
nor have his wives any husband: in short, 
he is not what we call a married man. And 
there are sultans and sultanas and se- 
raglios existing in England under English 
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fonns But when you come to the real 
modem mamage of sentiment, a relation 
IS created which has never to my know- 
ledge been shared by three persons except 
when all three have been extraordinanly 
fond of one another. Take for example 
the famous case of Nelson and Sir WilBam 
and Lady Hamilton. The secret of this 
household of three was not only that both 
the husband and Nelson were devoted to 
Lady Hamilton, but that they were also 
apparently devoted to one another. When 
Hamilton died both Nelson and Emma 
seem to have been equally heart-broken. 
When there is a successful household of 
one man and two women the same im- 
usual condition is fulfilled: the two 
women not only cannot hve happily 
without the man but cannot live happily 
without each other. In every other case 
known to me, either from observation or 
record, the experiment is a hopeless fml- 
ure: one of the two rivals for the really 
intimate affecnon of the third mevitably 
drives out die odier. The driven-out 
party may accept the situation and remam 
in the house as a friend to save appear- 
ances, or for the sake of the children, or 
for economic reasons; but such an ar- 
rangement can subsist only when the for- 
feited relation is no longer really valued; 
and this indifference, like the triple bond 
of affecnon which carried Sir WiUiam 
Hamilton through, is so rare as to be 
practicably neghgible in the estabhsh- 
ment of a conventional morahty of mar- 
riage. Therefore sensible and experienced 
people always assume that when a de- 
claration of love ts made to an already 
manned person, the declaration bmds the 
parties in honor never to see one another 
againunless they contemplate divorce and 
remamage. And this is a sound comen- 
non, even for unconventional people. 
Let me illustrate by reference to a fic- 
uuous case: the one imagmed m my own 
play Candida vnll do as well as another. 
Here a young man who had been receiv ed 


as a friend into the house of a clerg3mian 
fells in love with the clergyman’s wife, 
and, being young and inexperienced, 
declares his feehngs, and claims that he, 
and not the clergyman, is the more suit- 
able mate for the lady. The clergyman, 
who has a temper, is first tempted to hurl 
the youth into the street by bodily 
violence: an impulse natural, perhaps, but 
iTilgar and improper, and not open, on 
consideration, to decentmen. Even coarse 
and inconsiderate men are restrained from 
it by the fact that the S5rmpathy of the 
w’oman turns naturally to tiie victim of 
physical brutality and against the bully, 
the Thackerayan notion to the contrary 
being one of tiie illusions of hterary mas- 
culinity. Besides, the husband is not 
necessarily the stronger man: and appeal 
to force has resulted in the ignomimous 
defeat of the husband qmte as often as in 
poetic justice as conceived in the conven- 
tional novelet. What an honorable and 
sensible man does when his household is 
invaded is what die Reverend James 
Mavor Morell does in my play. He recog- 
nizes that just as there is not room for 
two women in that sacredly intimate re- 
lation of sentimental domesticity which 
is what mamage means to him, so there 
is no room for two men in that relation 
with his wife; and he accordingly tells 
her firmly that she must choose which 
man will occupy the place that is large 
enough for one only. He is so far 
shrewdly unconventional as to recograze 
that if she chooses the other man, 
he must give way, legal tie or no legal 
tie; but he knows Aat either one or 
the other must go. And a sensible wife 
would act in the same way. If a romantic 
young lady came into her house and pro- 
posed to adore her husband on a tolerated 
footing, she would say “My husband has 
not room in his hfe for two wives: either 
you go out of the house or I go out of 
tt. The situation is not at all unlikely: I 
had almost said not at all unusual. Young 
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ladies and gentlemen in the greensickly injustice of forbidding a woman to 
condition which is called calf-love, associ- divorce her husband for unfaithfulness to 
adng with married couples at dangerous his marriage vow, whilst allowing him 
periods of mature life, quite often find that power over her, that they are apt to 
themselves in it; and the extreme reluct- overlook the pressing need for admitting 
ance of proud and sensitive people to other and far more important grounds 
make any assertion of matnmonial rights, for divorce. If we take a document like 
or to condescend to jealousy, sometimes Pepys* Diary, we learn that a woman may 
make the threatened husband or wife have an incomgibly unfaithful husband, 
hesitate to take prompt steps and do and yet be much better off than if she had 
tlie apparently conventional thing. But an ill-tempered, peevish, mahciously sar- 
whether they hesitate or act the result is castic one, or was chained for life to a 
always the same. In a teal marriage of criminal, a drunkard, a lunatic, an idle 
sentiment the wife or husband cannot be vagrant, or a person whose reli^ous faith 
supplanted by halves; and such a marriage was contrary to her own. Imagine being 
will break very soon under the strain of married to a bar, a borrower, a mischief 
polygyny or polyandry. What we want at maker, a teaser or tormentor of children 
present is a sufficiently clear teaching of and animals, or even simply to a bore! 
this fact to ensure that prompt and de- Conceive yourself tied for life to one of 
dsive action shall always be taken in such the perfectly “faithful” husbands who are 
cases without any false shame of seeming sentenced to a month’s imprisonment 
conventional (a shame to which people occasionally for idly leaving thdr wives 
capable of such real marriage are spedtSUy in childbirA without food, fire, or attend- 
susceptible), and a rational divorce law to ance? What woman would not rather 
enable the marriage to be dissolved and marry ten Pepyses? what man a dozen 
the parties honorably re-sorted and re- Nell Gwynnes? Adultery, far from being 
coupled without disgrace and scandal if the first and only ground for divorce, 
that should prove the proper solution. might more reasonably be made the last. 
It must be repeated here that no law, or wholly excluded. The present law is 
however stringent, can prevent poly- perfectly logical only if you once admit 
gamy among groups of people who (as no decent person ever does) its funda- 
choose to live loosely and be mono- mental assumption that there can be no 
gamous only in appearance. But such companionship between men and women 
cases are not now under consideration, because the woman has a “sphere’* of Jwr 
Also, affectionate husbands like Samuel own, that of housekeeping, in whi^ the 
Pepys, and affectionate wives of the cor- man must not meddle, whilst he h^ all 
responding temperament, may, itappears, the rest of human activity for his sphere: 
engage in transient casual adventures out die only point at which the two sphe^ 
of doors without breaking up their home touch being that of rqilenishii^ the 
life. But within doors that home life may population. On this assumption the 
be regarded as naturally monogamous. It naturally asks for a guarantee uiatjhe 
does not need to be protected against children shall be his because he has to find 
polygamy; it protects itself. the money to support them. The 

of divorcing a woman for adultery is this 
DIVORCE guarantee, a guarantee that she does not 

All this has an important bearing on need to protect her against a similar im- 
the question of divorce. Divorce re- posture on his part, because he caimot 
formers are so much preoccupied with the bear children. No doubt he can spend the 
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money that ought to be spent on her 
children on another woman and her 
children; but this is desertion, which is a 
separate matter. The fact for us to seize 
is that in the eye of the law, adultery with- 
out consequences is merely a sentimental 
grievance, whereas the planting on one 
man of another man’s offspnng is a sub- 
stantial one. And so, no doubt, it is; but 
the day has gone by for basing laws on 
the assumption that a woman is less to a 
man than his dog, and thereby encourag- 
ing and acceptmg the standards of the 
husbands who buy meat for their bull- 
pups and leave their wives and children 
hungiy. That basis is the penalty we pay 
for having borrowed our reh^on from 
the East, instead of building up a reli^on 
of our own out of our western inspiration 
and western sentiment. The result is that 
we all beheve that our reli^on is on its 
last legs, whereas the truth is that it is not 
yet bom, though the age walks visibly 
pregnant with it. Meanwhile, as women 
are dragged down by their oriental ser- 
vitude to our men, and as, further, 
women drag down those who degrade 
them quite as effectually as men do, there 
are moments when it is difficult to see 
anything in our sex insdtutions except a 
police des maurs keeping the field for a 
competition as to which sex shall corrupt 
the other most. 

IMPORTANCE OF SENTIMENTAL 
GRIEVANCES 

Any tolerable western divorce law 
must put the sentimental griei'ances first, 
and should carefully avoid singhng out 
any ground of divorce in such a -wzy as 
to create a convention that persons having 
that ground are bound in honor to ai-ail 
themselves of it. It is generally admitted 
that people should not be encouraged to 
pennon for a divorce m a fit of petulance. 
What is not so clearly seen is that neither 
should they be encouraged to petition in 
a fit of je^ousy, which is certainly the 


most detestable and mischievous of all the 
passions that enjoy public credit. Still less 
should people who are not jealous be 
urged to behave as if they were jealous, 
and to enter upon duels and divorce suits 
in which they have no desire to be suc- 
cessfiiL There should be no publication 
of the grounds on which a divorce is 
sought or granted; and as this would 
abohsh the only means the pubhc now 
has of ascertaining that every possible 
effort has been made to keep the couple 
united against their wills, such privacy 
will only be tolerated when we at last 
admit tlmt the sole and suffiaent reason 
why people should be granted a divorce 
is that they want one. Then there will be 
no more reports of divorce cases, no 
more letters read in court with an in- 
delicacy that makes every sensitive per- 
son shudder and recoil as from a profana- 
tion, no more washing of household 
Imen, dirty or dean, in public. We must 
learn m these matters to nund our own 
business and not impose our individual 
notions of propriety on one another, even 
if it cames us to the length of openly 
admittmg what we are now compelled to 
assume silently, that every human being 
has a right to sexual experience, and that 
the law is concerned only with parentage, 
which is now a separate matter. 

DIVORCE WITHOUT ASKING WHY 

The one question that should never be 
put to a petitioner for divorce is “Why?” 
When a man appeals to a magistrate for { 
protection from someone who threatens | 
to kill him, on the simple ground that he I 
desires to live, the magistrate might quite I 
reasonably ask him why he desires to hve, j 
and w^_the_persgn whojwishes to kill* 
him should not be granlied. Also whether' 
he t^-provirthat ffisTife is a pleasure to 
himself or a benefit to anyone else, and 
whether it is good for him to be en- 
couraged to exaggerate the importance of 
his short span in this vale of tears rather 
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/ than to keep himself constantly ready to 
’ meet his God. 

The only reason for not raising these 
very “weighty points is that we find 
society unworkable except on the assump- 
tion that every man has a natural right to 
hve. Notiung short of his own refusal to 
respect tliat right in others can reconcile 
the community to lulling him. From this 
fundamental right many others are de- 
rived. The American__Con^tution, one 
of the few miodernpoiitical documents 
drawn up by men who were forced by the 
sternest circumstances to think out what 
they really had to face instead of chop- 
ping lo^c in a university class-room, 
specifies “liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness” as natural rights. The terms are 
too vague to be of much practical use; for 
the supreme right to life, extended as it 
now must be to the life of the race, and 
to the quality of hfe as well as to the mere 
fact of breathing, is making short work 
of many anaent liberties, and exposing 
' the pursuitjaf happiness as perhaps-the. 
most hiise ^le of Human occupations. 
Neverth 3 ess, the Amencan Constitution 
roughly expresses die conditions to 
which modem democracy commits us. 
To impose marriage on two immarried 
people who do not desire to many one 
another would be admittedly an act of 
enslavement. But it is no worse than to 
impose a continuation of marriage on 
people who have ceased to desire to be | 
married. It will be said that the parties 
may not agree on that; that one may de- 
sire to maintain the marriage the other 
wishes to dissolve. But the same hardship 
arises whenever a man in love proposes 
marriage to a woman and is refused. The 
refusal is so painful to him that he often 
threatens to kill himself and sometimes 
even does it. Yet we expect him to face 
his ill luck, and never dream of forcing 
the woman to accept him. His case is the 
same as that of the husband whose wife 
tells him she no longer cares for him, and 


desires the marriage to be dissolved. You 
will say, perhaps, if you are svpersdaous, 
that it is not the same — ^tfaat marriage 
makes a difference. You are wrong; there 
is no magic in marriage. If there were, 
married couples would never desire to 
separate. But they do. And when th^ do, 
it is simple slavery to compel them to re- 
main together. 

ECONOMIC SLAVERY AGAIN THE ROOT 
DIFFICULTY 

The husband, then, is to be allowed to 
discard his wife when he is tired of her, 
and the wife the husband when another 
man strikes her fancy? One must reply 
unhesitatingly in the affirmative; for if we 
are to deny every proposition that can be 
I stated in offensive terms by its opponents, 
we shall never be able to affirm anything 
at alL But the question reminds us that 
until the economic independence of 
women is achieved, we shall have to re- 
main impaled on the other horn of the 
dilemma and maintain marriage as a 
slavery. And here let me ask the Govern- 
ment of the day (1910) a question with 
regard to the Labor Exchanges it has very 
wisdyestabhshedthroughoutthecountry. 
"What do diese Exchanges do when a 
woman enters and states that her occupa- 
tion is that of a wife and mother; that she 
IS out of a job; and that she wants an 
employer? If riie Exchanges refuse to en- 
tertain her appheatfon, they are aearly 
excludmg nearly the whole female sex 
ftom the benefit of the Act. If not, they 
must become matrimonial agendes, un- 
less, indeed, they are prepared to become 
something worse by putting the woman 
down as a housekeeper and inlroducmg 
her to an employer without making mar- 
riage a condition of the hiring. 

UiBOB EXCHANGES AND THE WHITE 
SLAVERY 

Suppose, agdn, a woman presents 
herself at the Labor Exchange, and states 
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her trade as that of a White Slave, mean- 
■ing the unmentionable traSe^iursued by 
. many thousands of women in all civilized 
aties. Will the Labor Exchange find 
employers for her? If not, what will it do 
wi A her? If it throws her back destitute 
and unhelped on the streets to starve, it 
might as well not exist as far as she is 
concerned; and the problem oftmemploy- 
ment r emains unsolved at its most pain- 
ful point. Yet if it finds honest employ- 
ment for her and for all the unemployed 
wives and mothers, it must find new 
places in the world for women; and in so 
doing It must achieve for them economic 
independence of men. And when this is 
done, can we feel sure that any woman 
will consent to be a wife and modier (not 
to mention the less respectable alter- 
nattve) unless her posiuon is made as 
eligible as that of the women for whom 
the Labor Exchanges are findmg inde- 
pendent work? Will not many women 
now engaged in domestic work under 
arcumstances which make it repugnant 
to them, abandon it and seek employ- 
ment under other circumstances? As im- 
happiness in mamage is almost the only 
discomfort suffiaently irksome to induce 
a woman to break up her home, and 
economic dependence the only compul- 
sion suffiaently stnngent to force her to 
endure such unhappiness, the soluuon of 
the problem of finding mdependent em- 
plo5mient for women may cause a great 
number of childless unhappy mam^es 
to break up spontaneously, whether the 
marriage laws are altered or not. And 
here we must extend the term childless 
marriages to cover households in which 
the children have grovm up and gone 
their own way, leaving the parents alone 
together- a point at -which many worthy 
couples discover for the first time that 
they have long since lost interest in one 
another, and ha\e been united only by a 
common interest in their children. We 
mav expect, then, that marriages which 


are maintained by economic pressure 
alone -vail dissolve when that pressure is 
removed; and as all the parties to them 
•will certainly not accept a celibate hfe, the 
law must sanction the dissolution in order 
to prevent a recurrence of the scandal 
which has moved the Government to 
appoint the Commission now sitting to 
investi^te the marriage question: the 
scandal, that is, of a great number of 
persons, condemned to celibacy by magis- 
terial separation orders, and, of course, 
refusing to submit to the condemnation, 
forming ilhat connecuons to an extent 
wluch threatens to familiarize the -work- 
mg classes -with an open disuse of mar- 
riage. In shor^ once set women free from 
their economic slavery, and you -will find 
that unless divorce is made as easy as the 
dissolution of a business partnership, the 
pracuce of dispensing -with marriage will 
presently become so common that con- 
venuonal couples -will be ashamed to get 
mamed. 

DIVORCE FAVORABLE TO MARRIAGE 

Divorce, in fact, is not the destruction ' 
of marriage, but the first condition of its 
mamtenance. A thousand indissoluble 
marriages mean a thousand mamages and 
no more. A thousand divorces may mean 
tw'o thousand mamages; for the couples 
may marry again. Divorce only re-assortst 
the couples: a very desirable dung v/hen* 
they are ill-assorted. Also, itmakespeople 
much more wilhng to marry, especi^y 
prudent people and proud people with a 
high sense of self-respect. Further, the 
fact that a divorce is possible often pre- 
vents its being petitioned for, not only 
because it puts married couples on their 
good behavior towards one another, but 
because, as no room feels like a prison if 
the door is left open, the remo-val of the 
sense of bondage would at once mal-P 
marriage much happier than it is now. 
Also, if the door -w^ere al-ways open, there 
-w-ould be no need to rush through it as 

c 
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there is now when it opens for one 
moment in a lifetime, and may never open 
again. 

From this point of view England has 
the worst civil marriage law in the world, 
with the exception of silly South Caro- 
lina. In every other reasonably civilized 
country the grounds on wWch divorce 
can be granted admit of so wide an inter- 
pretation tliat all unhappy marriages can 
be dissolved witliout resorting to the 
shameful shifts imposed by our law. Yet 
the figures just given to the Royal Com- 
mission shew that in the State of Wash- 
ington, where diere are eleven different 
grounds of divorce, and where, in fact, 
^vorce can be had for the asking at a 
negligible cost, the divorce rate is only 
184 per 100,000 of the population, which, 
if we assume that the too, 000 people 
represent 20,000 families, means less than 
one per cent of domestic failures. In Japan 
the rate is 215, which is said to be the 
highest on record. This is not very alarm- 
ing: what is quite hideous is that the rate 
in England is only 2, a figure which, if we 
assume that human nature is much the 
same in Walworth as in Washington, 
must represent a frightful quantity of use- 
less unhappiness and clandestine poly- 
gamy. I am not forgetting my own 
demonstration that the rate is kept down 
in Washington by the economic slavery ^ 
of women; but I must point out that this 
is at its worst in the nuddle classes only, 
because a woman of the working class can 
turn to and support herself, however 
poorly; and a woman of the upper classes 
usually has some property. And in all 
classes we may guess that the object of 
many divorces is not the resumption of a 
single life, but a change of partners. As 
this change can be effected easily under 
the existing law in the State of Washing- 
ton it is not cert^ that the economic 
emandpation of women would alter the 
rate there to any startling extent. What is 
certdn is that it could not concdvably 


raise it to a figure at which even the most 
panicky alarmist could persuade sensible 
people that the whole sodal fabric was 
tumbling to pieces. When journalists and 
bishops and American Presidents and 
other simple people describe this Wash- 
ington result as alarming, they are speak- 
ing as a peasant speaks of a motor car or 
an aeroplane when he sees one for the first 
time. All he means is that he is not used 
to it and therefore fears that it may in- 
jure him. Every advance in ddlization 
frightens these honest folk. This is a pity; 
but if we were to spare their feelings we 
should never improve the world at alL 
To let them fri^ten us, and then pre- 
tend that their stupid timidity is virtue 
and purity and so forth, is simply moral 
cowardice. 

MALE ECONOMIC SLAVERY AND THE 
RIGHTS OF BACHELORS 

It must not be forgotten that the re- 
fusal to accept the indignities, risks, hard- 
ships, softships, and divided duties of 
marriage is not confined to our voluntary 
old maids. There are men of the mould 
of Beethoven and Samuel Butler, whom 
one can hardly conceive as married meru 
There are the great ecclesiastics, who will 
not own two loyalties: one to die Church 
and one to the hearth. There are men like 
Goethe, who marry late and reluctantly 
solely because they feel that diey cannot 
in honest fiiendship refuse the status of 
marriage to any woman of whose attach- 
ment to them they have takm ^y com- 
promizing advantage, either in met or in 
appearance. No sensible man can, under 
existing circumstanoes, advise a woman 
to keep house with a man without in- 
sisting on bis jnanying her, unless she is 
independent of conventional society (a 
state of things wMch can occur only very 
exceptionally); and a man of honor can- 
not advise a woman to do for his sake 
what he would not advise her to do for 
anyone else^s. The result is that out 
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Beethovens and Butlers — of whom, in 
their ordinary human aspect, there are a 
good many — ^become barren old bache- 
lors, and rather savage ones at that. 

Another difficulty which w'e alwa}'s 
think of in connection with women, but 
w'hich IS by no means without its apphca- 
tion to men, is the economic one. The 
number of men who cannot afford to 
marry is large enough to produce very 
serious social results; and the higher the 
work the man is doing, the more likely 
he is to find himself m this class until 
he has reached or passed middle age. 
The higher departments of science, law, 
philosophy, poetrj', and the fine arts are 
notoriously starved in youth and early 
manhood: the marriageable age there, 
economically speaking, is nearer fifty than 
twenty. Even in business the leading 
spirits seldom reach a position of security 
unul they are far beyond the age at which 
cehbacy is tolerable. Account must also 
be taken of the younger sons of the pro- 
pertied classes, brought up in households 
m which the rate of expenditure, though 
ten times that possible on a younger son’s 
portion, yet represents the only habit of 
hfe he h^ learnt. 

Taking all these cases as representing 
a bachelor class, and beanng in mind that 
though a man who marries at forty is not 
called a bachelor, yet he has for tti’enty 
years of his adult life been one, and there- 
fore produced all tlie soaal problems that 
arise out of tlie eristence of unmamed 
men, ve must not slinnk from asking 
whether all these gendemen are cehbates, 
e\ en though we know that the quesuon 
must be ansv'ered very emphadcally in 
die negative. Some of diem many women 
of property, thereby reproducing the eco- 
nomic dependence of women on men 
■Ridi the sexes reversed. But there are so 
few women of property available for diis 
purpose in companson Tnth the number 
of bachelors vho cannot afford to many, 
diat this resource does not sohe die 
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problem of die bachelor who cannot 
afford a wife. If there were no other re- 
sources available, bachelors would make 
love to the vives and daughters of their 
fiiends This being morally inadmissible, 
a demand arises for a cheap temporarj' 
subsdtute for marriage. A class of women 
must be found to protect the wives and 
daughters of the married by keeping com- 
pany with the bachelors for Wre for as 
long or as short a time as the bachelor can 
afford, on the understanding that no claim 
is to be made on him after the hiring is 
ended. And such an instituaon, as ve 
know, exists among us. It is commonly 
spoken of and thought of as an offence 
against our mamage morahtj'; but all the 
experts who wnte scientific treatises on 
marri^e seem to be agreed that it is, 
on the contrary, a necessary part of that 
morahty, and must stand and fall with it. 

I do not myself think that this riew 
will bear examination. In my play, Mrs 
Warren’s Profession, I have shewn that 
the institution m question is an economic 
phenomenon, produced by our under- 
payment and ill-treatment of women who 
try to earn an honest hving. I am aware 
that for some reason scientific writers are 
pen'ersely impatient of this view, and, 
to discredit it, quote pohce lists of the 
reasons given by the victims for adopting 
their trade, and insist on the fact that 
poxerty is not often allied. But this 
means only that the actual word is seldom 
used. If a pnsonfiil of thieves were asked 
what induced them to take to thieving, 
and some replied Poverty, and others 
Hunger, and others Desue for Excite- 
ment, no one would deny that the three 
answers were really one answer — that 
pox erty means hunger, an intolerable lack 
of x-ariety and pleasure, and, in shorty all 
sorts of privations. When a girl, similarly 
interrogated, sa}'s she wanted fine clothes, 
or more fun, or the like, she is really say- 
ing that she lacked what no xvoman xrith 
plenty of money need lack. The fact that, 
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according to the testimony of men -who 
profess experience in such matters, you 
may search Europe in vain for a woman 
in diis trade who has the table manners of 
a lady, shews that prostitution is not a 
vocation but a slavery to which women 
are driven by the miseries of honest 
poverty. When every young woman has 
j an honorable and comfortable livelihood 
I open to her on reasonable terms, the 
I streets will make no more recruits. When 
I every young man can afford to marry, 
and marriage reform makes it easy to dis- 
solve unions contracted by young and in- 
experienced people in the event of their 
turning out badly, or of one of the pair 
achieving a position neither comfort^Ie 
nor suit^le for the other, both prostitu- 
tion and bachelordom will die a natural 
death. Until then, all talk of “putifica- 1 
tion” is idle. It is for that reason riiat I lay 
little stress on prostitution here, and refer 
readers who are curious about the psycho- 
padiy of bachelordom and spinsterhood 
to the monumental work of my Mend 
Havelock Ellis. 

THE PATHOLOGY OF MARRIAGE 

I shall also say as little as possible of 
the patiiology of marriage and its kerb- 
stone breakwater. Only, as there seems to 
be no bottom to theabyss ofpubhcignor- 
ance on the subject, I am compelled to 
warn my readers that marriage has a 
pathology and even a criminology. But 
tiiey are botii so frightful that they have 
been dealt mth not only in such treatises 
as those of Havelock Ellis, Fournier, 
Dudaux, and many German writers, but 
in such comparatively popular works as 
The Heavenly Twins by Sarah Grand, 
and several of the plays of Brieux: not- 
ably Les Avaries, Les Trois FiUes de 
M. Dupont, and MatemitA I purposely 
pass them by quickly, not only because 
attention has already been called to them 
by these devoted writers, but because 
my mission is not to deal with obvious 


horrors, but to open the eyes of normal 
respectable men to evik which are escap- 
ing their consideration. 

As to tile evils of disease and contagion, 
our consciences are sound enough: what 
is wrong with us is ignorance of the facts. 
No doubt this is a very formidable ignor- 
ance in a country where the first cry of 
the soul is “Dont tell me: I dont want to 
know,” and where firantic denials and 
furious suppressions indicate everywhere 
the cowardice and want of faith which 
conceives hfe as something too terrible to 
be faced. In this particuli case “I dont 
want to know” takes a righteous mr, and 
becomes “I dont want to know an5Thing 
about the diseases which are the just 
punishment of wretches who should not 
be mentioned in my presence or in any 
book that is intended for family reading.” 
Wicked and foohsh as the spirit of this 
attitude is, the practice of it is so easy and 
lazy and uppish that it is very common. 
But its cry is drowned by a louder and 
more sincere one. We who do not want 
to know ako do not want to go blind, to 
go mad, to be disfigured, to be barren, to 
become pestiferous, or to see such things 
happening to our children. We learn, at 
lasi^ that the majority of the victims are 
not the people of whom we so glibly say 
“Serve them right,” but quite innocent 
children and innocent parents, smitten by 
a contagion which, no matter in what vice 
it may or may not have originated, con- 
taminates the innocent and the guilty 
alike once it is launched exactly ^ any 
other contagious disease does; thatindeed 
it often hits the innocent and misses the 
guilty because the guilty know the dangtt 
and take elaborate precautions against it; 
whikt the innocent, who have been either 
carefully kept from any knowledge of 
thdr danger, or erroneously led to b^'eye 
that conta^on is possible throu^ mis- 
conduct only, run into danger blindfold. 
Once knock this fact into people’s minds, 
and their self-righteous indifference and 
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intolerance soon change into lively con- 
cern for themselves and their famihes. 

THE CRIMINOLOGY OF MARRIAGE 
The pathology of marriage involves 
the possibihty of the most horrible crime 
imaginable. Aat of the person -who, -when 
suffering from conta^ous disease, forces 
the contagion on another person by an 
act of violence Such an act occurring be- 
tween unmarried people would, within 
the memory of persons now living, have 
exposed the aggressor to the penalty of 
death; and it is snll punished unmercifiilly 
by an extreme term of penal serii'itude 
when it occurs, as it sometimes does, 
through the hideous countryside super- 
stiuon that it effects a cure when the 
victim IS a virgin Mamage makes this 
outrage absolutely legal. You may with 
impunity do to the person to whom you 
are married what you may not do to the 
most despised outcast of the streets And 
this is only the extreme instance of the 
outlawry which our mamage laws effect. 
In our anxiety to provide for ourselves a 
htde pnvate Alsatia in which we can in- 
dulge ourselves as we please without re- 
proach or interference from law, rehgion, 
or even conscience (and this is what 
mamage has come to mean to many of 
us), w'e have forgotten that we cannot 
escape restraintswithoutforegoingnghts, 
that all the laws that are needed to com- 
pel strangers to respect us are equally if 
not more necessary to compel our hus- 
bands and wives to respect us; and that 
society widiout law, w'hether bera'een 
two or two million persons, means 
tyranny and slavery. 

If the incorngible senumentahsts here 
raise their little pipe of “Not if they lo\e 
one another,” I tell them, with such 
pauence as is possible, that if they had 
e\er had fi\e minutes’ experience of lo've 
they would know that lo\e is itself a 
tjTanny Tcquinng special safeguards; tliat 
people will perpetrate “for the sake oP’ 


diose they love, exactions and submis- 
sions that they would never dream of pro- 
posing to or suffering from those they 
dislike or regard with mdifference; that 
healthy marriages are partnerships of 
companionable and affectionate friend- 
ship, that cases of chrome hfelong love, 
whether senumental or sensual, ought 
to be sent to the doctor if not to the 
executioner, and that honorable men and 
women, when their circumstances permit 
It, are so far from desiring to be placed 
helplessly at one another’s mercy that 
they employ every device the law now 
admits of, from the most stringent mar- 
nage settlements to die emplojTnent of 
separate legal advisers, to neutralize the 
Alsanan evils of die mamage law. 

DOES IT MATTER? 

A less obviously silly evasion, and one 
w'hich has a greater air of common sense, 
is “After all, seeing that most couples get 
on very well together, does it matter so 
much?” The same reply might be made 
by a lazy magistrate when asked for a 
warrant to arrest a burglar, or by a sleepy 
fireman wakened by a midnight call for 
his fire-escape. “After all, very few people 
have their houses broken into; and few'er 
sull have diem burnt. Does it matter?” 
But tell the magistrate or fireman that it 
IS his house that has been broken into, or 
his house that has been burnt; and you 
will be starded by the change in his atti- 
tude. Because a mass of people have 
shaken dowm into comfort enough to 
satisfy them, or at least to cause them no 
more discomfort than they are prepared 
to put up wnth for the sake of a quiet 
hfe, less lucky and more sensitive and 
conscientious people should not be con- 
demned to expose themselves to intoler- 
able wrongs. Besides, people ought not 
to be content with the marriage law as it 
IS merely because it is not often unbear- 
ably uncomfortable. Slaves are very often 
much more comfortable both in body and 
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mind than fully responsible free men. 
That does not excuse anybody for em- 
bracing slavery. It is no doubt a great 
pity, from many points of view, tliat we 
were not conquered by Napoleon, or 
even by Bismarck and Moltke. None tlie 
less we should have been rightly despised 
if we had not been prepared to fight them 
for tlie right to misgovern ourselves. 

But, as I have said, I am content, in this 
matter of die evils of our marriage law, 
to take care of the pence and let the 
pounds take care of themselves. The 
crimes and diseases of marriage will force 
themselves on public attention by their 
own virulence. I mention them here only 
because they reveal certain habits of 
thought and feehng with regard to mar- 
riage of which we must rid ourselves if 
we are to act sensibly when we take the 
necessary reforms in hand. 

CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 

First among these is the habit of 
allowing ourselves to be bound not only 
by the truths of the Christian rehgion but 
by the excesses and extravagances which 
the Christian movement acquired in its 
earlier days as a violent reaction against 
what it still calls pagamsm. By the 
most dangerous of these, because it is 
a blasphemy against hfe, and, to put it 
in Christian terms, an accusation of in- 
decency against God, is the notion that 
sex, with all its operations, is in itself 
absolutely an obscene thing, and that an 
immaculate conception is a miracle. So 
imwholesome an absurdity could only 
have gained ground under two condi- 
tions: one, a reaction against a society in 
wHch sensual luxury had been carried to 
revolting extremes, and, two, a behef that 
tile world was coimng to an end, and that 
therefore sex was no longer a necessity. 
Christianity, because it began under these 
conditions, made sexlessness and Com- 
munism the two mmn practical articles of 
its propaganda; and it has never quite 


lost its original bias in tiiese directions. 
In spite of the putting off of the Second 
Coming from the lifetime of the apostles 
to die millennium, and of the great dis- 
appointment of the year 1000 A.D., in 
which multitudes of Chnstians seriously 
prepared for the end of the world, the 
prophet who announces that the end is at 
hand is still popular. Many of the people 
who ridicule his demonstrations that the 
fantastic monsters of the book of Revela- 
tion are among us in the persons of our 
own pohtical contemporaries, and who 
proceed sanely in all their affairs on the 
assumption that the world is going to 
last, really do believe that there will be a 
Judgment Day, and that it might even be 
in their own time. A thunderstorm, an 
echpse, or any very unusual weather will 
make them apprehensive and uncom- 
fortable. 

This eiqilains why, for a long time, the 
Christian Church refused to have any- 
thing to do with marriage. The result 
was, not the abolition of sex, but its 
excommunication. And, of course, the 
consequences of persuading people that 
matrimony was an unholy state were so 
grossly carnal, that the Church had to 
execute a complete right-about-fiice, and 
try to make people imderstand that it was 
a holy state: so holy indeed tiiat it could 
not be validly inaugurated without the 
blessmg of the Chinch. And by this 
teaching it did something to atone for its 
earlier blasphemy. But the mischier or 
chopping and changing your doctrme to 
meet this or that practical emergency in- 
stead of keeping it adjusted to the whole 
scheme of life, is that you end by having 
half-a-dozen contradictory doctrines to 
suit half-a-dozen different emergencies. 
The Church solemnized and sanctified 
marriage without ever ^ving up its 
origmal Pauline doctrine on the subject. 
And it soon fell into another confusion. 
At the point at which it took up marriage 
and endeavored to make it holy, marriage 
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•was, as U still is, largely a survival of the 
custom of selhng women to men. Now in 
all trades a marked difference is made in 
pnce between a new article and a second- 
hand one. The moment we meet nath this 
difference in \'alue between human beings, 
we may know that w^e are in the slave- 
market, where the conception of our re- 
lauons to the persons sold is neither 
rehgious nor natural nor human nor 
superhuman, but simply commercial. The 
Church, when it fin^y gave its blessmg 
to marriage, did not, in its innocence, 
fathom these commercial traditions. Con- 
sequently it tried to sanctify them too, 
"With grotesque results. The slave-dealer 
having always asked more money for 
•virginity, the Church, instead of detecting 
the money-changer and dmang him out 
of the temple, took him for a sentimental 
and chivalrous lover, and, helped by 
its only half-discarded doctnne of celi- 
bacy, gave •vuginitj' a heavenly value to 
ennoble its commerdal pretensions. In 
short. Mammon, always mighty, put the 
Church in his pocket, where he keeps it 
to this day, in spite of the occasional 
saints and martyrs who contnve from 
time to nme to get their heads and souls 
free to tesnfy against him. 

DIVORCE A SACRAMENTAL DUTi' 

But Mammon overreached himself 
when he tned to impose his doctnne of 
inalienable property on the Church under 
the guise of indissoluble marriage. For 
the Church tried to shelter this irdiuman 
doctnne and flat contradiction of the 
gospel by claiming, and nghtly claming, 
tliat mamage is a sacrament. So it is; but 
that IS exactly what makes divorce a dutv 
when the mamage has lost the inward 
and spintual grace of which the mamage 
ceremony is die outward and xisible sign. 
In vain do bishops stoop to pick up the 
discarded arguments of the atheists of 
fifn years ago by pleading diat the words 
of Jesus w ere in an obscure Aramaic dia- 


lect, and were probably misunderstood, 
as Jesus, thty think, could not have said 
anything a bishop w'ould disapprove of. 
Unless they are prepared to add that the 
statement that those who take the sacra- 
ment with their hps but not with their 
hearts eat and drink their own damnanon 
is also a mistranslation from the Aramaic, 
they are most solemnly bound to shield 
marriage from profanation, not merely 
by permitting divorce, but by making it 
compulsory in certmn cases as the Chinese 
do. 

When spintual revolt broke out in the 
sixteenth century', and die Church was 
reformed in sexeral countries, the Re- 
formadon was so largely a rebelhon 
against sacerdotalism that mamage was 
very nearly excommimicated again* our 
modem awl mamage, round which so 
many fierce controversies and political 
conflicts have raged, would have been 
thoroughly approved of by Calwn, and 
hailed •with relief by Luther. But die in- 
snnctive doctrine that there is somedimg 
holy and mjadc in sex, a doctnne which 
many of us now easily dissoaate from 
any priesdy ceremony, but w hich in those 
days seemed to all who felt it to need a 
ntual affirmation, could not be thro'wn 
on the scrap-heap with die sale of Indul- 
gences and the like; and so the Reforma- 
non left marriage w here it was* a curious 
mixture of commeraal sex slavery, early 
Christian sex abhorrence, and later Chns- 
tian sex sanctification 

OTHELLO AND DESDEMONA 

How^ Strong was die feeling that a hus- 
band or a wife is an article of property, 
gready depreciated in xalue at second- 
hand, and not to be used or touched by 
any person but the proprietor, may be 
leamt from Shakespear. His most infatu- 
ated and passionate lovers are Antony and 
Othello; yet both of them betray the 
commercial and proprietary instinct the 
1 moment they lose their tempers “I found 
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you,” says Antony, reproaching Cleo- 
patra, “as a morsel cold upon dead 
Caisar’s trencher.” Othello’s worstagony 
is the thought of “keeping a comer in the 
thing he loves for others’ uses.” But this 
is not what a man feels about the thing he 
loves, but about die thing he owns. I 
never understood the full significance of 
Othello’s outburst until I one day heard 
a lady, in tlie course of a private discus- 
sion as to the feasibility of "group mar- 
riage,” say with cold disgust that she 
would as soon think of lending her tooth- 
brush to another woman as her husband. 
The sense of outraged manhood with 
which I felt myself and all other husbands 
thus reduced to the rank of a toilet ap- 
pliance ^ve me a very unpleasant taste 
of what Desdemona might have felt had 
she overheard Othello’s outburst. I was 
so dumbfounded that I had not the pre- 
sence of mind to ask the lady whether she 
insisted on having a doctor, a nurse, a 
dentis^ and even a priest and solicitor all 
to herself as well. But I had too often 
heard men speak of women as if they 
were mere personal conveniences to fed 
surprised that exactly the same view is 
held, only more fastidiously, by women. 

All these views must be got rid of 
before we can have any healthy public 
opinion (on which depends our having a 
healthy population) on the subject of sei^ 
and consequently of marriage. Whilst the 
sul^ect is considered shameful and sinful 
we shall have no systematic instractionin 
sexual hy^ene, because such lectures as 
are ^ven in Germany, France, and even 
prudish America (where the great Mil- i 
tonic tradition in this matter still hves) 
vdll be considered a corruption of that 
youthful innocence which now subsists 
on nasty stories and whispered traditions 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion of school children: stories and tradi- 
tions which conceal nothing of sex but its 
dignity, its honor, its sacredness, its rank 
as the first necesrity of society and the 


deepest concern of the nation. We shall 
continue to maintain the White Slave 
Trade and protect its exploiters by, on the 
one hand, tolerating the white slave as the 
necessary breakwater of mamage; and, 
on the other, trampling on her and de- 
grading her until she has nothing to hope 
from our Courts; and so, with policemen 
at every comer, and law triumphant all 
over Europe, she will still be smuggled 
and cattle-driven from one end of the 
civilized world to the other, cheated, 

■ beaten, bullied, and hunted into die streets 
to disgusting overwork, without daring 
to utter the cry for help that brings, not 
rescue, but exposure and infamy, yet re- 
venging herself terribly in the end by 
scattenng bhndness and sterility, pain and 
disfigurement, insanity and death among 
us with the certainty that we are much too 
pious and genteel to allow such things to 
be mentioned with a view to saving either 
her or ourselves from them. And all the 
time we shall keep enthusiastically in- 
vestmg her trade with every allurement 
tiiat the art of the novehs^ die play- 
wright, the dancer, the milliner, the 
painter, the limelight man, and the senti- 
mental poet can devize, ^ter which we 
shall continue to be very much shocked 
and surprised when the cry of the youth, 
of the young wife, of the mother, of tht 
infected nurse, and of all the other vic- 
tims, direct and indirect arises wiA its 
invariable refrrin: “Why did nobody 
warn me?” 

WHAT IS TO become OF THE CHILDHEN? 

I must not reply flippandy. Make to 
all Wards in Chancery; yet that would be 
enough to put any sensible person on the 
track of the reply. One would thin^ to 
hear the way in which people sometimes 
ask the ouestion, that not only does mar- 
riage prevent the difficulty from ever 
arising, but diat nothing except divorce 
can ever raise it. It is true that if you 
divorce the parents, the children have to 
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be disposed of. But if you hang the 
parents, or imprison the parents, or take 
the children out of the custody of the 
parents because they hold Shelley’s opin- 
ions, or if the parents die, ihe same diffi- 
culty anses. And as these things have 
happened again and again, and as we have 
had plenty of experience of divorce de- 
crees and separation orders, the attempt 
to use child^ as an obstade to divorce 
IS hardly worth arguing with. We shall 
deal wiA the children just as we should 
deal -with them if their homes were broken 
up by any other cause. There is a sense 
in which children are a real obstacle to 
divorce: they give parents a common 
interest which keeps together many a 
couple who, if childless, would separate 
The mamage law is superfluous in such 
cases This is shewn by the fact that the 
proportion of childless divorces is much 
larger than the proportion of divorces 
from all causes. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the mterest of the children 
forms one of the most powerful argu- 
. ments for divorce. An tmhappy house- 
hold IS a bad nursery. There is something 
to be said for the polygynous or poly- 
androus household as a school for chil- 
dren: children teallydosufier from having 
too few parents: this is why uncles and 
aunts and tutors and governesses are often 
so good for children. But it is just the 
polygamous household which our mar- 
riage law allows to be broken up, and 
which, as we have seen, is not possible 
as a typical institution in a democianc 
country where the numbers of the sexes 
are about equal. Therefore polygyny and 
polyandry as a means of educating chil- 
dren fell to the ground, and with them, 
I dunk, must go the opinion which has 
been expressed by Gladstone and others, 
that an extension of divorce, whilst ad- 
mittmg many new grounds for it, might 
exclude the ground ofadulterj'. There are, 
however, clearly many dungs diat make 
some of our domestic interiors htde pn- 
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vate hells for children (espeaally when 
the children are quite content in them) 
which would justify any intelligent State 
in br eaking up the home and grving the 
custody of Ae children either to the 
parent whose conscience had revolted 
against the corruption of the children, or 
to neither. 

Which bnngs me to the point that 
divorce should no longer be confined to 
cases in which one of the parties peti- 
tions for it. If, for instance, you have 
a thoroughly rascally couple making a 
hving by infamous means and bringmg 
up their children to their trade, the king’s 
proctor, instead of pursuing his present 
purely mischievous function of prevent- 
ing couples from being divorced by 
proving that they both desue it, might 
very well intervene and divorce these 
children from their parents. At present, if 
the Queen herself were to rescue some 
unfortunate child from degradation and 
nusery and place her in a respectable 
home, and some unmentionable pair of 
black^ards claimed the child and proved 
that they were its father and mother, tlie 
child would be given to them in the name 
of the sanctity of the home and the 
hohness of parentage, after perpetrating 
w'hich cnme, the law would calmly send 
an education officer to take the child out 
of the parents’ hands several hours a day 
in the sail more sacred name of compul- 
sory education. (Of course what would 
really happen would be that the couple 
w'ould blackmail the Queen for their con- 
sent to the salvation of the child, unless, 
indeed, a hint from a police inspector con- 
vinced them that bad characters cannot 
always rely on pedantically constitutional 
treatment when they come into conflict 
with persons in high stanon.) 

The truth is, not only must the bond 
betv^een man and wife be made subject to 
a reasonable consideration of the welfare 
of the parties concerned and of the com- 
mimity, but the whole family bond as 

C2 
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•well. TJie theory that the wife is the pro- with some sort of practical arts degree 
petty of die husband or the husband of but leavmgparents and children to achieve 
the wife is not a whit less abhorrent and the results as they best may. Such free- 
mischievous dian the theory that the child dom is, of course, impossible in our pre- 
is the property of die parent. Parental sent poverty-stncken circumstances. As 
bondage will go die way of conjugal long as the masses of our people are too 
bondage: indeed the order of reform poor to begoodparentsorgood anything 
should radier be put the other -way about; else except beasts of burden, it is no use 
for the helplessness of children has al- requiring much more from thembuthew- 
ready compelled die State to intervene ing of wood and drawing of water: "what- 
between parent and child more than be- ever is to be done must be done for diem, 
tween husband and wife. If you pay less mostly, alas ! by people whose superiority 
than ;(^40 a year rent, you will sometimes is merely technical. Until we abolish 
feel tempted to say to die vaccination poverty it is impossible to push rational 
officer, the school attendance officer, and measures of any kind very far: the wolf at 
die sanitary inspector: "Is this child mine the door will compel us to live in a state 
or yours.^” The answer is that as the child of siege and to do everything by abureau- 
is a -vital part ofthe nation, the nation can- cratic martial law that would be qmte 
not afford to leave it at the irresponsible unnecessary and indeed intolerable in a 
disposal of any individual or couple of prosperous community. But, however we 
individuals as a mere small parcel of pri- settle the question, we must make the 
vate property. The only solid ground that parent justify his custody of the child ex- 
tfae parent can take is ffiat as the State, in acdy as we should make a stranger justify 
spite of its imposing name, can, when all it. If a family is not achieving the pur- 
is said, do nothing with the child except poses of a family it should be dissolv^ 
place it in the charge of some human just as a marriage should when it, too, is 
being or another, the parent is no worse not achieving the purposes of marriage, 
a custodian than a stranger. And though The notion riiat there is or ever ran be 
this proposition may seem highly ques- anything magical and inviolable in the 
tionableatfirstsightto those whoimagine legal relations of domesticity, and the 
that only parents spoil children, yet those curious confusion of ideas which makes 
who realize that children are as often some of our bishops imagine that in the 
spoilt by severity and coldness as by in- phrase “Whom God hath joined,’* the 
dulgence, and that the notion that natu- word God means the district regist^ or 
ral parents are any worse than adopted the Reverend John Smith or William 
parents is probably as complete an illusion Jones, must be got rid of. Means ofbreak- 
as the notion that they are any better, see mg up undesirable faimhes are ^ neces- 
no serious likehhood that State action will sary to the preservation of the ramify as 

detach children from their parents more means of dissolving undesirable maimges 
than it does at present: nay, it is even are to the preservation of mamage. If our 

likely that the present system of taking domestic laws are kept so inhuman that 
die dhildren out of the parents’ hands and they at last provoke a furious general in- 
having the parental duty performed by surrection a^inst them as they alrrady 
officials, wiU, as poverty and ignorance provoke many private ones, we shall in a 
become the exception instead of the rule, very literal sense empty the baby outwith 
g^ve -way to the system of simply re- the bath by abolishing an institution 
quiring certain results, beginning widi which needs nothing more than a htue 
the b^y’s weight and ending perhaps ob-vious and easy rationalizing to make it 
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not only harmless butcomfortable, honor- 
able, and useful. 

THE COST OF DIVORCE 

But please do not imagine that the evils 
of indissoluble marriage can be cured by 
divorce laws administered on our present 
plan. The very cheapest undefended 
divorce, even when conducted by a 
sohator for its own sake and that of 
humanity, costsatleast£30 out-of-pocket 
expenses. To a chent on business terms it 
costs about three times as much. Until 
divorce is as cheap as marriage, marriage 
will remain indissoluble for all except the 
handful of people to whom £,xco is a 
procurable sum. For the enormous ma- 
jority of us there is no difference in this 
respect between a hundred and a quad- 
rillion Divorce is the one thing you may 
not sue for tn forma pauperis. 

Let me, then, recommend as follows: 

1. Make divorce as easy, as cheap, and 
as private as marriage. 

2. Grant divorce at the request of 
either party, whether the other consents 
or not; and admit no other ground than 
the request, which should be made with- 
out stating any reasons. 

3. Confine the power of dissolving 
mamage for misconduct to the State act- 
ing on the pendon of the king’s proaor 
or other suitable funcuonaiy, who may, 
however, be moved by either party to 
inter\'ene in ordinary request cases, not 
to prevent die divorce taking place, but 
to enforce ahmony if it be refused and the 
case is one which needs it. 

4. Make it impossible for marriage 
to be used as a punishment as it is at 
present. Send the husband and wife to 
penal servitude if you disapprove of 
their conduct and v'ant to punish them; 
but do not send them back to perpetual 
V edlock. 

5. If, on the other hand, you think a 
couple perfecdy innocent and well con- 
ducted, do not condemn them also to per- 


petual wedlock against their wills, thereby 
making the treatment of what you con- 
sider irmocence on both sides the same as 
the treatment of what you consider gmlt 
on both sides. 

6. Place the work of a wife and mother 
on the same footing as other work: that 
is, on the footing of labor worthy of its 
h^; and provide for unemployment m 
it exactly as for unemployment in ship- 
buildmg or any other recognized bread- 
winmng trade. 

7. And take and deal with all the con- 
sequences of these acts of justice instead 
of letting yourself be frightened out of 
reason and good sense by fear of con- 
sequences. We must fin^y adapt our 
institutions to human nature. In the long 
run our present plan of trying to force 
human nature into a mould of exisong 
abuses, superstiuons, and corrupt in- 
terests, produces the explosive forces that 
wreck avilization. 

8. Never forget that if you leave your 
law to judges and your rehgion to bbhops 
you vail presently find yourself without 
either law or rehgion. If you doubt this, 
ask any decent judge or bishop. Do not 
ask somebody who does not know what 
a judge is, or w hat a bishop is, or what the 
law is, or what religion is In other words, 
do not ask your newspaper. Journalists 
are too poorly paid in this country to 
know anything that is fit for publication. 

CONCLUSIONS 

To sum up, we have to depend on the 
solution of the problem of unemploy- 
ment, probably on the pnnciples laid 
dovTi in the Minonty Report of Ae Royal 
Commission on the Poor Law, to make 
the sexual relations between men and 
V omen decent and honorable by mak- 
ing V omen economically independent of 
men, and (in the younger son section of 
the upper classes) men economically in- 
dependent of women. We also have to 
bring ourselves into hne vith the rest of 
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Protestantcivilizationbyprovidingmeans 
for dissolving all unhappy, improper, and 
inconvenient marriages. And, as it is our 
cauuous custom to lag behind the rest of 
tlie world to see how Sieir experiments in 
reform turn out before venturing our- 
selves, and then take advantage of their 
expenence to get ahead of them, we 
should recognize that the andent system 
of specifying grounds for divorce, such 
as adultery, cruelly, drunkenness, felony, 
insanity, vagrancy, neglect to provide for 
wife and children, desertion, pubhc de- 
famation, violenttemper,religioushetero- 
doiy, conta^ous disease, outrages, indig- 
nities, personal abuse, “mental anguish,*' 
conduct rendering hfe burdensome, and 
so forth (all these are examples from some 
code actually in force at present), is a mis- 
take, because the only effect of compelling 
people to plead and prove misconduct 
is that cases are manufactured and clean 
linen purposely smirched and washed in 
pubhc, to the great distress and disgrace 
of iimocent children and relatives, whilst 
the grounds have at the same time to be 
made so general that any sort of human 
conduct may be brought within them by 
a litde special pleadmg and a htde ment^ 
reservation on the part of witnesses ex- 
amined on oadi. When it comes to "con- 
duct rendering hfe burdensome,” it is 
clear that no marriage is any longer in- 
dissoluble; and the sensible thing to do 
then is to grant divorce whenever it is 
desired, without asking -why. 


j Postscript 1933. A'fashion has set in 
j among the theatre critics of declaring that 
Getting Married, and by imphcation its 
preface, are obsolete because aO. the griev- 
ances and difficulties pointed out in them 
have been removed by recent le^slation. 
This is a striking example of the delusion 
of progress which saves us from despair. 
The sole change made in our marriage 
laws since the Married Women’s Properly 
Act created serious male grievances with 
one hand whilst abolishmg some gross 
female ones with the otiier, is that by 
which a wife can now obtmn a divorce 
just as a husband can for adultery alone, 
instead of having to prove cruelly and 
desertion as well. In every other respect 
British marriage is what it was when the 
play was written: that is, so monstrously 
unreasonable that it is sustained only by 
the fact that in mostmarriages thecouples, 
being ignorant of the law, do not realize 
the risks they are running, and seldom 
find them out later on because die unbear- 
ably hard cases are exceptional. Mean- 
while in countries where marriages can 
be dissolved at the demand of either parly 
without delay or serious expense, subject 
only to provision for the children, so that 
there is no longer any excuse for illicit 
and dissolute relations, public opinion 
on questions of sexual behavior is sterner 
than with us; and none of the disastrous 
consequences of unimpeded divorce pre- 
dicted by our upholders of indissoluble 
marriage are complained of. 
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TRAILING CLOUDS OF GLORY 

Childhood IS a stage in the process of 
that continual remanufecture of the Life 
Stuff by which the human race is per- 
petuated. The Life Force other will not 
or cannot achieve immortahty except m 
very low orgarasms: indeed it is by no 
means ascertained that even the amoeba 
is immortal. Human bemgs visibly wear 
out, though they last longer than their 
friends the dogs Turtles, parrots, and 
elephants are beheved to be capable 
of outliving the memory of the oldest 
human inhabitant. But the fact that new 
ones are bom conclusively proves that 
they are not immortal. Do away with 
death and you do away with the need 
for birth: in fact if you went on breeding, 
you would finally have to kill old people 
to make room for young ones. 

Now death is not necessanly a failure 
of energy on the part of the Life Force. 
People with no imaginauon tr}' to make 
things which will last for ever, and even 
want to live for ever themselves. But tlie 
intelhgently imaginauve man knows very 
well that it is ■n’aste of labor to make a 
machine that will last ten years, because 
It \wll probably be superseded m half that 
time by an improved machine answering 
the same purpose. He also knows that 
if some devil were to convince us diat 
our dream of personal immortality is 
no dream but a hard fact, such a shriek 
of despair would go up from the human 
race as no other conceivable horror 
could provoke. Widi all our per\'erse 
nonsense as to John Smith living for 
a diousand million eons and for ever 
after, we die voluntanly, knowing that 
It is time for us to be scrapped, to be 
remanufactured, to come back, as Words- 


worth divined, trailing ever brightening 
clouds of glory. We must all be bom 
again, and yet again and again. We 
should hke to hve a htde longer just as 
we should like £50: that is, we should 
take It if we could get it for nodiing; but 
that sort of idle liking is not will. It is 
amazing — considenng the w’ay w'e talk 
— ^how htde a man will do to get £^o: 
all the A50 notes I have ever knowm of 
have been more easily earned than a 
laborious sixpence; but the difficulty of 
inducing a man to make any serious effort 
to obtain is nothing to the difficulty 
of inducing him to make a serious effort 
to keep ahve. The moment he secs death 
approach, he gets into bed and sends for 
a doctor. He know's very well at the back 
of his conscience that he is rather a poor 
job and had better be remanufactured. 
He knows that his death will make room 
for a birth; and he hopes that it will be 
a birth of something that he aspired to 
be and fell short of. He knows ffiat it is 
through death and rebirdi diat this cor- 
rupnble shall become incormpdble, and 
this mortal put on immortahty. Pracdse 
as you will on his ignorance, his fears, 
and his imagination w'idi bribes of para- 
dises and direats of bells, there is only 
one behef that can rob death of its sung 
and the grave of its victory; and that 
is the belief that w'e can lay dow'n the 
burden of our wretched htde makeshift 
individualiues for ever at each lift to- 
wards the goal of evolution, which can 
only be a being that cannot be improved 
upon After all, w'hat man is capable of 
the insane self-conceit of believing that 
an etermty of himself would be tolerable 
even to liimself? Those w'ho trj' to beheve 
it postulate that they shall be made per- 
fect first. But if you make me perfect I 
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shall no longer be myself, nor will it be 
possible for me to conceive my present 
imperfections (and what I cannot con- 
ceive I cannot remember); so that you 
may just as well give me a new name and 
face the fact tliat I am a new person and 
that the old Bernard Shaw is as dead as 
mutton. Thus, oddly enough, the con- 
ventional belief in tlie matter comes to 
this: that if you wish to live for ever you 
must be wicked enough to be irretriev- 
ably damned, since the saved are no 
longer what they were, and in hell alone 
do people retain their sinful nature: that 
is to say, their individuality. And tiiis 
sort of hell, however convenient as a 
means of intimidating persons who have 
practically no honor and no conscience, 
is not a fact. Death is for many of us the 
gate of hell; but we are inside on the way 
ou^ not outside on the way in. Therefore 
let us give up telling one another idle 
stories, and rejoice in death as we rejoice 
in birth; for without death we cannot be 
bornagain;and themanwho doesnotwish 
to be bom again and bom betteris fit only 
to represent the City of London in Parlia- 
ment, or perhaps the university of Oxford. 

THE CHILD IS FATHER TO THE MAN 
' Is he? Then in the name of common 
sense why do we always treat children 
on the assumption that the man is father 
to the child? Oh, these fathers! And we 
are not content with fathers: we must 
have godfathers, forgetting that the child 
is godfether to the man. Has it ever 
stmck you as curious that in a country 
where the first article of behef is that 
every child is bom with a godfather 
whom we all call “our father which art 
in heaven,” two very limited individual 
mortals should be allowed to appear at 
its baptism and eiqjlan that they are its 
godparents, and that they will look after 
its salvation until it is no longer a child. 

I had a godmother who made herself 
responsible in this way for me. She pre- 


sented me with a Bible with a gdt clasp 
and edges, larger than the Bibles similarly 
presented to my sisters, because my sex 
entitled me to a heavier article. I must 
have seen that lady at least four times in 
the twenty years following. She never 
alluded to my salvation in any way. 
People occasionally ask me to act as god- 
father to their children with a levity 
which convinces me that they have not 
the fmntest notion that it involves any- 
i thing more than calling the helpless child 
George Bernard, without regard to the 
possibility that it may grow up in the 
hveliest ^horrence of my notions. 

A person with a turn for logic might 
argue that if God is the Father of all men, 
and if the child is father to the man, it 
follows that the true representative of 
God at the christening is the child itseE 
But such posers are impopular, because 
thty imply that our little customs, or, as 
we often call them, our religion, mean 
something, or must originally have meant 
something, and that we understand and 
beheve that sometbng. 

However, my business is not to make 
confusion worse confounded, but to 
clear it up. Only, it is as well to begin by 
a sample of current thought and practice 
which shews that on the subject of chil- 
dren we are very deeply confused. On 
the whole, whatever our theory or no 
theory may be, our practi^ is to tteat 
the child as the property of its iraroediate 
physical parents, and to allow them to 
do what they like with it, as tar ^it will 
let them. It has no rights and nohbertt^: 
in shorn its condition is that which adults 
recognize as the most misei^le and 
dangerous poUrically possible for them- 
selves: namely, the condition of slavery. 
For its alleviation we trust to the nat^ 
affection of the parties, and to pubhc 
opinion. A father cannot for Ms ovm 
credit let his son go in rags. Also, in 
a very large section of the populauon, 
parente finally become dependent on 
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their children. Thus there are checks on 
child slavery which do not erist, or are 
less powerful, in the case of manual and 
industrial sla\ ery. Sensationally bad cases 
fell mto two classes, which are really the 
same class: namely, the children whose 
parents are excessively addicted to the 
sensual luxury of petting children, and 
the children w'hose parents are excess- 
ively addicted to the sensual luxury of 
physically torturing them. There is a 
Soaety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children which has effectually made 
an end of our behef that mothers are any 
more to be trusted than stepmothers, or 
fathers than slave-dnvers. And tiiere is 
a growing body of law designed to pre- 
vent parents from using their chilien 
ruthlessly to make money for the house- 
hold. Such legislanon has alw'ays been 
funously resisted by the parents, even 
when the horrors of factory slavery were 
at their worst; and the extension of such 
legislation at present would be impossible 
if It were not that the parents affected by 
it cannot control a majority of votes in 
Parliament. In domestic hfe a great deal 
of service is done by children, the girls 
acnng as nursemaids and general ser- 
\ants, and the lads as errand boys. In 
the country both boys and girls do a 
substantial share of farm labor. This is 
w hy it IS necessary to coerce poor parents 
to send their children to school, though 
in the relanvely small class which keeps 
plenty of servants it is impossible to 
induce parents to keep tlieir children at 
home instead of pajmg schoolmasters 
to take them off their hands. 

It appears then that the bond of affec- 
uon between parents and children does 
not save children from the slavery' that 
demal of rights in\ oK es in adult politi- 
cal relations. It sometimes intensifies it^ 
someumes midgates it, but on the w hole 
diildren and parents confront one an- 
other as two classes in whicli all the 
polidcal power is on one side; and the 


results are not at all unlike what they 
would be if there were no immediate 
consanguinity between them, and one 
were white and the other black, or one 
enfranchised and the other disenfran- 
chised, or one ranked as gentle and the 
other simple. Not that Nature counts for 
nothing in the case and polidcal nghts for 
everything. Butadenial ofpohncalrights, 
and the resultant dehvery of one class 
into the mastery of another, affects their 
relations so extensiv ely and profoundly' 
that it is impossible to ascertain w'hat the 
real natural reladons of the tw o classes are 
undl this polidcal relation is abolished. 

WHAT IS A CHILD? 

An experiment. A fresh attempt to 
produce &e just man made perfect* tliat 
is, to make humanity divine. And you 
will vitiate the experiment if you make 
the shghtest attempt to abort it into some 
fancy figure of your own: for example, 
your nodon of a good man or a w'oraanly 
w’oman. If you treat it as a little wild 
beast to be tamed, or as a pet to be played 
with, or even as a means to save you 
trouble and to make money for you (and 
these are our commonest ways), it may 
fight Its way through in spite of you and 
save its soul ah\e; for all its instincts 
will resist you, and possibly' be strength- 
ened m the resistance; but if you begin 
with its own hohest aspirations, and 
suborn them for your own purposes, tlien 
there is hardly* any hmit to the mischief 
y ou may do. Sw ear at a child, throw* y our 
boots at It, send it flying from the room 
with a cuff or a kick; and the expenence 
will be as instructive to the child as a 
difficulty with a short-tempered dog or 
a bull. Franas Place tells us that his 
father alway's struck his children when 
he found one wntliin his reach. The effect 
on the young Places seems to have been 
simply to make them keep out of their 
father’s way, wlucli was no doubt what 
he desired, as far as he desired anything 
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at all. Francis records the habit without 
bitterness, having reason to thank his 
stars that his fatlier respected the inside 
of his head whilst cuffing the outside 
of it; and this made it easy for Francis 
to do yeoman’s service to his country 
as that rare and admirable thing, a Free- 
thinker: the only sort of thinker,! may re- 
mark, whose tlioughts, and consequently 
whose religious convictions, command 
any respect. 

Now Mr Place, senior, would be de- 
scribed by many as a bad father; and I do 
not contend that he was a conspicuously 
good one. But as compared with the 
conventional good father who deliber- 
ately imposes himself on his son as a god; 
who takes advantage of childish credu- 
hty and parent worship to persuade his 
son that what he approves of is right 
and what he disapproves of is wrong; 
who imposes a corresponding conduct on 
the child by a system of prohibitions 
and penalties, rewards and eulo^es, for 
which he claims dittine sanction: com- 
pared to this sort of abortionist and 
monster maker, I say, Place appears 
almost as a Providence. Not that it is 
possible to live with children any more 
than with grown-up people without im- 
posing rules of conduct on them. There 
is a point at which every person with 
human nerves has to say to a child “Stop 
that noise.” But suppose the child asks 
why! There are various answers in use. 
The simplest: “Because it irritates me,” 
may fril; for it may strike the chiltl 
as being rather amusing to irritate you; 
also the child, having comparatively no 
nerves, may be unable to concave your 
meaning vividly enough. In any case it ' 
may want to make a noise more than to 
spare your feelings. You may thaefore 
have to explain that the effect of the 
irritation will be that you will do some- 
thing tmpleasant if the noise continues. 
The something tmpleasant may be only 
a look of suffering to rouse ffie child’s 


affectionate sympathy (if it has any), or 
it may run to forcible expulsion from the 
room with plenty of unnecessary vio- 
lence; but the principle is the same; there 
are no false pretences involved: the child 
learns in a straightforward way that it 
I does not pay to be inconsiderate. Also, 
perhaps, that Mamma, who made the 
child learn the Sermon on the Mounts is 
not really a Christian. 

THE SIN OF NADAB AND ABIHU 

But tiiere is another sort of answer in 
wide use which is ndtherstrrightforward, 
instructive, nor harmless. In its amplest 
form it substitutes for “Stop thatnois^” 
“Dont benaughty,” which means lhatihe 
child, instead of annoying you by a per- 
fectlyhealthy and natural infantileproced- 
ure^is offending God. This is a blasphem- 
ous lie; and the fact that it is on the bps of 
every nurser3miaid does not excuse it in 
the least. Dideens tells us of a nursery- 
maid who elaborated it into “If you do 
that, angek wont never love you.” I re- 
member a servant who used to tell me that 
ifl were not good, by which shemeantif 
I did not behave with a single ^e to her 
personal convenience, the cock would 
come down the chimney. Less imagina- 
tive but equaUy dishonest people told 
me I should go to hell ifl did not m^e 
myself agreeable to them. Bodily vio- 
lence, provided it be the hasty eq)r«sion 
of normal provoked resentment 
vidous cruelty, cannot harm a ch^ as 
this sort of pious fraud harms it There 
is a legal limit to physit^ crueltj^^^Md 
there are also human limits to it. 

IS an active Sodety which brings to book 
a good many parents who st^e and 
torture and overwork their childrCT^d 
intinudates a good many more. When 
parents of this type are caugh^ they are 
treated as criminals; and not infrequently 
the poKce have some trouble to save 
them from being lynched. The people 
against whom children are wholly un- 
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protected are those Tvho demote them- 
selves to the very mischievous and cruel 
sort of abortion which is called bringing 
up a child in the way it should go. Now 
nobody knows the way a child should 
go. All the ways discovered so fax lead 
to the horrors of our existing dvihza- 
dons, described quite justifiably by 
Ruskin as heaps of agonizing human 
maggots, strugghng with one another 
for scraps of food. Pious Raud is an 
attempt to peri'ert that drvine mystery 
called the child’s consdence into an 
instrument of our own com enience, and 
to use that wonderful and terrible power 
called Shame to gnnd our own axe. It is 
the sin of steahng fire from the altar: a 
sin so impudently practised by popes, 
parents, and pedagogues, that one can 
hardly expect the nurserymaids to see 
any harm in stealing a few anders when 
they are worrited. 

Into the blackest depths of this dola- 
tion of children’s souls one can hardly 
bear to look; for here w’e find pious 
fraud masking the violation of the body 
by obscene cruelty. Any parent or school 
teacher who takes a secret and abomin- 
able dehght in torture is allowed to lay 
traps into which every child must fall, 
and then beat it to his or her heart’s con- 
tent. A gentleman once WTote to me and 
said, wntli an obvious condcuon that 
he was being most reasonable and high- 
minded, that the only thing he beat 
his cluldren for wtis failure in perfect 
obedience and perfect truthfulness. On 
tliese virtues, he said, he must insist. As 
one of them is not a lartue at all, and tlie 
other is the attribute of a god, one can 
imagine w hat the hi es of tliis gentleman’s 
children would haie been if it had been 
possible for lum to Ii\e down to his 
monstrous and foohsh pretensions. And 
jet he might have written his letter to 
The Times (he verj* nearly did, bj’ the 
way) without incumng anj' danger of 
being rcmoied to an asj'lum, or e\en 


losing his reputation for taking a very 
proper dew' of his parental duties. And 
at least it was not a tridal new, nor an 
ill meant one. It was much more respect- 
ablethanthe general consensus of opimon 
that if a school teacher can deiize a ques- 
tion a child cannot answ er, or ov erhear 
it calling omega omeega, he or she may 
beat the child vidously. Only, the 
cruelly must be whitewrashed by a moral 
excuse, and a pretence of reluctance. 
It must be for fhe child’s good. The 
assailant must say “Tlus hurts me more 
than it hurts you.” There must be hypo- 
crisy as well as cruelty. The injury to tlie 
child would be far less if the voluptuary 
said frankly “1 beat jou because I hke 
beating j'ou; and I shall do it whenever 
I can contrive an excuse for it.” But to 
represent this detestable lust to the cluld 
as Dinne wrath, and the cruelty as the 
beneficent act of God, which is exactly 
what all our floggers do, is to add to the 
torture of the body, out of which the 
flogger at least gets some pleasure, the 
maiming and blinding of the child’s soul, 
which can bung notiung but horror to 
anj'one. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF MONSTERS 

Tliis industrj' is by no means pecuhar 
to China. The Chinese (they saj') make 
phj’sical monsters. Ve redle them for it 
and proceed to make moral monsters of 
our own children. The most excusable 
parents are those who try to correct their 
owTi faults in then ofTspnng. The parent 
who saj's to his child: “lamoneof thesuc- 
cesses of the Almighty: therefore imitate 
meinei erj'particularorl will have tbeskin 
off j'our back” (a quite common attitude) 
is a mucli more ^surd figure than the man 
who, with a pipe in his mouth, tlirashes 
his boy for smoHng. If you must hold 
yourself up to your children as an object 
lesson (w'hich is not at all necessary), 
hold yourself up as a warmng and not as 
an example. But jou had much better 
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let the child’s character alone. If you 
once allow yourself to regard a child as 
so much material for you to manufacture 
into any shape tliat happens to suit your 
fancy you are defeating the experiment 
of the Life Force. You are assuming 
that the child does not know its own 
business, and that you do. In this you 
are sure to be wrong: the child feels the 
drive of tlie Life Force (often called the 
Will of God)j and you cannot feel it for 
him. Handel’s parents no doubt thought 
they knew better than their child when 
they tried to prevent his becoming a 
musician. They would have been equally 
wrong and equally unsuccessful if they 
had tried to prevent the child becom- 
ing a great rascal had its genius lain in 
that direction. Handel would have been 
Handel, and Napoleon and Peter of 
Russia f^c/nselves in spite of all the 
parents in creation, because, as often 
happens, they were stronger than their 
parents. But this does not happen 
always. Most children can be, and many 
are, hopelessly warped and wasted by 
parents who are ignorant and silly enough 
to suppose that they know what a 
human being ought to be, and who stick 
at nothing in their determination to force 
their children into their moulds. Every 
cMId has a right to its own bent. It has 
a right to be a Plymouth Brother though 
its parents be convinced atheists. It has 
a right to dishke its mother or father or 
sister or brother or uncle or aunt if they 
are antipathetic to it It has a right to find 
its own way and go its own way, whether 
that way seems wise or foolish to others, 
exactiy as an adult has. It has a right to 
privacy as to its own doings and its own 
affairs as much as if it were its own father. 

SMALL AND LARGE FAMTT.TPS 

These rights have now become more 
important than they used to b^ because 
the modem practice of limiting famihes 
enables them to be more efiectually 


violated. In a family of ten, eight, six, 
or even four children, the rights of the 
younger ones to a great extent take care 
of themselves and of the nghts of the 
elder ones too. Tw'O adult parents, in 
spite of a house to keep and an income 
to earn, can still interfere to a disastrous 
extent with the nghts and liberties of 
one child- But by the time a fourth child 
has arrived, they are not only out- 
numbered two to one, but are getting 
tired of the thankless and mischievous 
job of bringing up their children in the 
way they think they should go. The 
old observation that members of large 
families get on in the world holds good 
because in large famihes it is impossible 
for each child to receive what school- 
masters call “individual attention.” The 
children may receive a good deal of in- 
dividual attention from one another in 
the shape of outspoken reproach, ruth- 
less ridicule, and violent resistance to 
their attempts at aggression; but the 
parental despots are compelled by the 
multitude of their subjects to resort to 
pohtical rather than personal rule, and 
to spread their attempts at moral monster- 
making over so many children, that each 
child has enough freedom, and enough 
sport in the prophylactic process of 
laughing at its elders behind tiieir backs, 
to escape with much less damage than 
the single child. In a large school the 
system may be bad; but the pezsoim 
influence of the head master has to be 
exerted, when it is exerted at ^ in a 
pubhc way, because he has little more 
power of working on the affections of 
the individual scholar in the intimate^ way 
that for example, the mother of a singe 
child can, than the prime mimster to 
of working on the affections of any in- 
dividual voter. 

children as nuisances 
Experienced parents, when children’s 
rights are preached to them, very natur- 
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ally ask whether children are to he allowed 
to do what they like. The best reply is 
to ask whether adults are to be allowed 
to do what they like. The two cases are 
the same. The adult who is nasty is not 
allowed to do what he likes: neither can 
the child who likes to be nasty- There is 
no difference in principle between the 
nghts of a child and those of an adult; 
the difference in their cases is one of cir- 
cumstance. An adult is not supposed to 
be pumshed except by process of law; 
nor, when he is so punished, is the person 
whom he has injured allowed to act as 
judge, jury, and execunoner. It is true 
that employers do act in this way every 
day to their workpeople; but this is not 
a justified and intended part of the situa- 
tion; It IS an abuse of Capitahsm which 
nobody defends in pnnciple. As between 
child and parent or nurse it is not argued 
about, because It IS inevitable. You cannot 
hold an impartial judicial inmiry etery 
time a child misbehaves itself. To allow 
the child to misbehave without instantly 
making it unpleasantly conscious of the 
fact would be to spoil it. The adult has 
therefore to take action of some sort inth 
nothing but his consaence to shield the 
child from injusnce or unkindness The 
acuon may be a torrent of scolding cul- 
minaung in a furious smack causing 
terror and pain, or it may be a remon- 
strance causing remorse, or it may be a 
sarcasm causing shame and hunuliauon, 
or It may be a sermon causing the cluld 
to believe tliat it is a liitle reprobate on 
the road to helL Tlie child has no defence 
in any case except the kindness and con- 
science of the adult; and the adult had 
better not forget tins, for it in%ohes a 
heavy responsibility. 

And non comes our difficulty. The 
responsibility, being so hea\'\, cannot 
be discharged by persons of fe^le char- 
acter or intelligence- And yet people of 
high character and intelligence cannot 
be plagued mtli die care of cluldren. A 


child is a resdess, noisy htde animal, with 
an insatiable appetite for knowledge, and 
consequendy a maddening persistence 
in astog questions. If the child is to 
remain in the room n*ith a highly in- 
telhgent and sensmve adult, it must be 
told, and if necessary forced, to sit sdll 
and not speak, which is injurious to 
its health, unnatural, unjust, and there- 
fore cruel and selfish beyond toleration. 
Consequendy the highly intelligent and 
sensmve adult hands the child over 
to a nurserymaid who has no nerves 
and can therefore stand more noise, but 
who has also no scruples, and may 
therefore be very bad company for die 
child. 

Here a e have come to the central fact 
of the quesnon: a fact nobody avoa's, 
which is yet the true eirolanation of the 
monstrous system of child imprisonment 
and torture which we disguise under such 
hypocrisies as education, training, forma- 
tion of character and the rest of it Tlus 
fact is simply diat a child is a nuisance 
to a grouTi-up person. What is more, 
the nuisance becomes more and more 
intolerable as die grown-up person be- 
comes more cultivated, more sensitive, 
and more deeply engaged in die highest 
methods of adult work. The child at 
play is noisy and ought to be noisy; Sir 
Isaac Nemon at work is quiet and ought 
to be quiet. And the child should spend 
most of Its time at play, whilst the adult 
should spend most of his time at work. 
I am not now "nriting on behalf of 
persons who coddle themselves into a 
ridiculous condition of nervous feeble- 
ness, and at last imagine themselves un- 
able to work under conditions of busde 
w'hich to healthy people are cheerful and 
sumulating. I am sure that if people had 
to choose betw'een hvting where the noise 
of children never stopped and where it 
was nev er heard, all the goodnatured and 
sound people w ould prefer the incessant 
noise to the incessant silence. But that 
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choice is not thrust upon us by the nature 
of things. There is no reason why chil- 
dren and adults should not see just as 
much of one anotlier as is good for them, 
no more and no less. Even at present you 
are not compelled to choose between 
sending your child to a boarding school 
(which means getting rid of it altogether 
on more or less hypocritical pretences) 
and keeping it continually at home. Most 
working folk today eitlier send their 
children to day schools or turn them out 
of doors. This solves the problem for 
the parents. It does not solve it for the 
children, any more dian the tethering of 
a goat in a field or the chasing of an un- 
licensed dog into the streets solves it for 
the goat or the dog; but it shews that in 
no class are people willing to endure the 
society of their children, and conse- 
quently that it is an error to believe that 
^e family provides children with edify- 
ing adult society, or that the family is a 
social unit. The femily is in that, as in 
so many other respects, a humbug. Old 
people and young people cannot walk 
at ^e same pace without distress and 
final' loss of health to one of the parries. 
When they are sitting indoors they can- 
not endure the same degrees of tempera- 
ture and the same supplies of fresh air. 
Even if the main factors of noise, rest- 
lessness, and inquisitiveness are left out 
of account, children can stand with in- 
difference aghts, sounds, smells, and 
disorders that would make an adult of 
fifty utterly miserable; whilst on the 
other hand such adults find a tranquil 
happmess in conditions which to chil- 
dren mean unspeakable boredom. And 
since our system is nevertheless to pack 
them all mto the same house and pretend 
that they are happy, and that this particu- 
lar sort of Jbappiness is the foundanon 
of virtue, it is found that in discussing 
family life we never speak of actual adults 
or actual children, or of realines of any 
sort, but always of ideals such as The 


Home, a Mother’s Influence, a Fathei^s 
Care, Filial Piety, Duty, Aifecuon, 
Fanuly Life, etc. etc., which are no doubt 
very comforting phrases, but which beg 
the question of what a home and a 
mother’s influence and a father’s care and 
so fortli really come to in practice. How 
many hours a week of the time when his 
children are out of bed does the ordinary 
bread-winmng father spend in the com- 
pany of his children or even in the same 
building with them.^ The home may be 
a thieves’ kitchen, the mother a procuress, 
the father ^ violent drunkard; or the 
mother and father may be fashionable 
people who see their cluldren three or 
four rimes a year during the holidays, 
and then not oftener than they can help, 
living meanwhile in daily and mrimafe 
contact with their valets and lady’s-maids, 
whose influence and care are often 
dominant in the household. Affecuon, 
as distinguished from simple kindhness, 
may or may not exist: when it does, it 
either depends on qualiries in the parties 
that would produce it equally if Aey 
were of no kin to one another, or it is 
a more or less morbid survival of the 
nursing passion; for aflfecrion between 
adults (if they are really adult in mind 
and not merely grown-up children) and 
creatures so relatively selfish and cruel 
as children necessarily are without know- 
ing it or meaning i^ carmot be called 
natural: in fact the evidence shews mat 
it IS easier to love the company of a dog 

than of a commonplace difld be^een 

the ages of six and the beginnings o con- 
trolled maturiiy; for women who cannot 
bear to be separated from their pet dogs 
send their children to boardmg schools 
cheerfully. They may say and ^en be- 
lieve that in allowmg their childreii to 

leavehome they are sacrificing themselves 

for their children’s good; but th^e are 
very few pet dogs who would not be the 
better for a month or two spent else- 
where than in a lady’s lap or roasung on 
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a drawng-room hearthrug. Besides, to 
allege tliat children are better continually 
away from home is to give up the whole 
popular sentimental theory of the fmnily; 
yet the dogs are kept and the children are 
bamshed. 

CHILD FANCIERS 

There is, however, a good deal of 
spurious family affection. There is the 
dannishness Aat will make a dozen 
brothers and sisters who quarrel fun- 
ously among themselves close up their 
ranks and make common cause against 
a brother-in-law or a sister-in-law. And 
there is a strong sense of property in 
children, which often makes movers 
and fathers bitterly jealous of allowing 
anyone else to interfere with their chil- 
dren, whom they may none the less treat 
very badly. And there is an extremely 
dangerous craze for cluldren which leads 
certain people to establish orphanages 
and baby farms and schools, sazing any 
pretext for filling their houses wiA 
children exactly as some cccentnc old 
ladies and gentlemen fill thdrs with cats 
In such places the children are the \ ictiras 
of all the caprices of doting affection and 
all the excesses of lasatnous cruelty. Yet 
tlic people who hate this morbid craze 
seldom have any difficulty in finding 
tactims Parents and guardians are so 
W’omcd by children and so anxious to 
get nd of them tliat anyone w ho is willing 
to take them off their hands is welcomed 
and w Iiitewashcd The t cry people w ho 
read with indignation of Squeers and 
Creaklc in the not els of Dickens are 
quite ready to hand oter tlieir own 
children to Squeers and Creaklc, and to 
pretend tliat Squeers and Crcakle are 
monsters of tlie past- But read the auto- 
biography of Stanley tlie trat eller, or sit 
in tile company of men talking about 
tlieir schooldays, and you will soon find 
tint fiction, which must, if it is to be sold 
and read, stop short of being posiavdy 


sickening, dare not tell the whole truth 
about the people to whom cluldren are 
handed over on educational pretexts. 
Not very long ago a schoolmaster in 
Ireland wtis murdered by his boys; and 
for reasons w'hich were never made 
pubhc It was at first deaded not to 
prosecute the murderers. Yet all these 
flogging schoolmasters and orphanage 
fiends and baby farmers are “lo\ers of 
children.” Tliey are really child fanaers 
(hke bird fanciers or dog fanaers) by 
irresistible natural predilection, nexer 
happy unless they are surrounded by 
thar xicums, and dways certain to make 
their h\ mg by accepting the custody of 
children, no matter how* many alternative 
occupations may be available. And bear 
in mind that thex* are only tlie extreme 
instances of w'hat is commonly called 
namral affection, apparently because it 
is obxaously unnamral. 

The really natural feeling of adults for 
children in the long prosaic intervals 
between the moments of affccuonate 
impulse IS just that feeling that leads 
them to ax’oid their care and constant 
company as a burden beyond bcanng, 
and to pretend that the places tlicx' send 
them to arc well conduacd, beneficial, 
and indispensable to the success of the 
children in after life. Tlie true erx’- of the 
kind mother after her little rosary of 
kisses IS ‘‘Run away, darling.” It is nicer 
than “Hold your noise, j ou young devil; 
or It will be tlie worse for jou,” but 
fundamentally it means tlie same thing: 
tliat if X ou compel an adult and a child 
to hx e in one anotlier’s company either 
the adult or tlie child will be miserable. 
There is nothing whatex'er unnatural 
or wrong or shocking in this fact; and 
there is no harm in it if only it be sen- 
sibly faced and proxaded for. The mis- 
diief that it does at present is produced 
by our efforts to ignore it, or to smother 
it under a heap of sennmental lies and 
feke prcicnces. 
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CHILDHOOD AS A STATE OF SIN 

Unfortunately all this nonsense tends 
to accumulate as we become more sym- 
patlietic. In many families it is still the 
custom to treat childhood frankly as a 
state of sin, and impudently proclaim 
the monstrous principle that little chil- 
dren should be seen and not heard, and 
to enforce a set of prison rules designed 
solely to make cohabitation with children 
as convenient as possible for adults, with- 
out the smallest regard for die interests, 
either remote or immediate, of the chil- 
dren. This system tends to produce a 
tough, rather brutal, stupid, unscrupul- 
ous class, with a fixed idea that all enjoy- 
ment consists in undetected smning; and 
in certain phases of dvihzation people 
of this kind are apt to get the upper hand 
of more amiable and conscientious races 
and classes. They have the ferocity of a 
chained dog, and are proud of it. But the 
end of it is that they are always in chams, 
even at die height of their military or 
political success; they win everything on 
condition that they are afraid to enjoy it. 
Their civilizations rest on intimidation, 
which is so necessary to them that when 
tiiey cannot find anybody brave enough 
to intimidate them diey intimidate them- 
selves and live in a continual moral and 
political panic. In the end they get found 
out and btdlied. But that is not the pomt 
that concerns us here, which is, tiiat they 
are in some respects better brought up 
than the dhildren of sentimental people 
who are always anxious and miserable 
about their duty to their children, and 
who end by neither making their chil- 
dren happy nor having a tolerable life 
for themselves. A selfish tyrant you know 
where to have, and he (or she) at least 
does not confuse your Sections; but a 
conscientious and kindly meddler may 
literally worry you out of your senses. 
It is fortunate that only very few parents 
are capable of doing what diey conceive 


their duty continually or even at all, 
and that still fewer are tough enough 
to ride roughshod over their children at 
home. 

SCHOOL 

But please observe the limitation “at 
home.” What pnvate amateur parental 
enterprise cannot do may be done very 
effectively by organized profession^ 
enterprise in large institutions established 
for the purpose. And it is to such pro- 
fessional enterprise that parents hand 
over their children when th^ can afford 
it. They send their children to school; 
i and there is, on the whole, nothing on 
; earth intended for innocent people so 
horrible as a school. To beffti with, it 
is a prison. But it is in some respects 
more cruel than a prison. In a prison, 
for instance, you are not forced to read 
books wntten by the warders and the 
governor (who of course would not be 
warders and governors if they could 
write readable books), and beaten or 
otherwise tormented if you cannot re- 
member their utterly unmemorable con- 
tents. In the prison you are not forad 
to sit listening to tiinikeys discoursing 
without charm or interest on subjects 
that they dont understand and dont care 
about, and are therefore incapable of 
making you understand or care about. 
In a prison they may torture yovr bod^ 
but tiiey do not torture your brains j and 
they protect you against violence and 
outrage from your fellow-prisonere. In 
a school you have none of Aese advan- 
tages. With the world’s bookshelvK 
loaded with fescinating and inspired 
books, the veiy manna sent down from 
heaven to feed your souIs,you are forad 
to read a hideous imposture caUed a 
school book, written by a nm who 
cannot write: a book from which no 
human being can learn anything: a book 
which, though you may decipher i^ you 
cannot in any fixutfiil sense read, though 
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the enforced attempt wdll make you 
loathe the sight of a book all the rest of 
your hfe. With millions of acres of "wroods 
and valleys and hills and \>'ind and sdr and 
birds and streams and fishes and all sorts 
of instructive and healthy things easily 
accessible, or vith streets and shop win- 
dows and crowds and vehicles and all 
sorts of city dehghts at the door, you are 
forced to sit, not in a room vith some 
human grace and comfort of furniture 
and decoration but in a stalled pound 
witli a lot of other children, beaten if } ou 
talk, beaten if you mo\e, beaten if you 
cannot pro\e by answenng idiouc ques- 
tions that e\en vhen you escaped from 
the pound and from the eye of your 
gaoler you were sull agonizing o\er his 
detestable sham books instead of daring 
to live. And your cluldish hatred of your 
gaoler and flogger is notliing to liis adult 
hatred of you; for he is a sla\ e forced to 
endure your society for lus daily bread. 
You have not even the sausfaction of 
knowing how' you are tortunng liim and 
how' he loathes you; and y ou gi\e your- 
self unnecessary pains to annoy him widi 
furuve tncks and spiteful doing of for- 
bidden dungs. No wonder he is some- 
umes provoked to fiendish outbursts of 
wrath- No wonder men of downright 
sense, like Dr Jolinson, admit dial under 
such circumstances children will not 
leant anydung unless diey arc so cruelly 
beaten tliat they make desperate efforts 
to memonze w ords and phrases to escape 
flagellation. It is a giiastly business, quite 
bey ond w ords, diis schooling. 

And now I hear cnes of protest ansing 
all round. Rrst my ow n schoolmasters, 
or their ghosts, asking whedicr I was 
cruelly beaten at scliooP No, but then 
I did not learn anything at school. Dr 
Johnson’s schoolmaster presumably* did 
care enough whedier Sam learned any- 
dung to bc.'>t him savagely cnouch to 
force him to lame lus mind — for John- 
son s great mind n as lamed — ^bv leaminc 


his lessons. None of my schoolmasters 
really cared a rap (or perhaps it w ould be 
fairer to them to say ^at their employers 
did not care a rap and therefore did not 
give them the necessary* camng powers) 
V hether I learnt my lessons or not, pro- 
vided my father paid my* schooling bill, 
the collection of whicli was die real 
object of the school. Consequendy* I did 
not learn my school lessons, ha\mg 
much more important ones in hand, with 
the result that I ha\e not wasted my life 
trifling with literary* fools in tasems as 
Johnson did w*hen he should base been 
shaking England with the diundcr of his 
spirit. My* ^oohng did me a great deal 
of harm and no good w hate% er: it w as 
simply dragging a cluld's soul dirough 
the dirt; but I escaped Squeers and 
Creakle just as I escaped Johnson and 
Carlyle. And this is what happens to 
most of us. We are not cffecti\cly* 
coerced to learn: we stawc off punish- 
ment as far as we can by* lying and 
tnekery* and guessing and using our wits; 
and w hen this does not suffice w c scribble 
impositions, or suffer a\tra imprison- 
ments — ^“keeping in” w*as the phrase in 
my ume — or let a master stnke us witli 
a cane and fall back on our pnde at being 
able to bear it phy'sically* (he not bang 
allowed to hit us too hard) to out- 
face tlic dishonor we should ha\e been 
taught to die railicr than endure. And so 
idleness and worthlessness on the one 
hand and a pretence of coercion on tlie 
other became a despicable routine. If my 
schoolmasters had been really engaged 
in educating me instead of painfully earn- 
ing their bread by keepmg me from 
1 annoying my elders they would ha\e 
I turned me out of the scliool, telling me 
j iliat I was thoroughly* dis'oyal to it; that 
I I had no intention of learning, that I was 
I mocking and distracting the boys who 
did wish to learn; that I was a liar and 
1 a shirker and a seditious httle nuisance; 

I and that nothing could injure me in char- 
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actcr and degrade their occupation more awkward, slow-witted, slovenly hoys: 
tlian allovang me (much less forcing me) that is, the ones that required special 
to remain in the school under such con- consideration and patient treatment that 
ditions. But in order to get expelled, it tliey vented their irritation on them ruth- 
was necessary to commit a crime of such lessly, nothing being easier than to entrap 
atrocity tliat tlie parents of the other boys or bewilder such a boy into giving a pre- 
would have threatened to remove their text for punishing him. 
sons sooner than allow them to be school- 
fellows witli the delinquent. I can re- scholastic acquirements 

member only one -case in which such a The results, as far as I was concerned, 
penalty was threatened; and in that case were what might have been expected, 
tlie culprit, a boarder, had kissed a house- My school made only the thinnest pre- 
maid, or possibly, being a handsome tence of teaching anythmg but Ladn and 
youth, been kissed by her. She did not Greek. When I went there as a very 
kiss me; and nobody ever dreamt of small boy I knew a good deal of Latm 
expelling me. The truth was, a boy meant grammar which I had been taught in a 
just so much a year to the institution, few weeks privately by my uncle. When 
That was why he was kept there against I had been several years at school this 
his will. That was why he was kept there same uncle examined me and discovered 
when his expulsion would have been an that the net result of my schooling was 
unspeakable relief and benefit both to that I had forgotten what he had taught 
his teachers and himself. me, and had leamt nothing else. To tlus 

It may be argued that if the uncom- day, though I can still dechne a Latin 
mercial attitude had been taken, and all noun and repeat some of the old p^- 
the disloyal wasters and jdlers shewn digms in the old meanmgless way, be- 
sternly to the door, the school would not cause their rhythm sticks to I have 
have been emptied, but filled. But so never yet seen a Latin inscription on a 
honest an attitude was impossible. The tomb that I could translate throughout, 
masters must have hated the school much Of Greek I can decipher perh^s me 
more than the boys did. Just as you greater part of the Greek alphabet. In 
cannot imprison a man without impnson- short, I am, as to classical eduration, 
ing a warder to see that he does not another Shakespear. I can read French 
escape, the warder bemg tied to the as easily as Enghsh; and under pressure 
pnson as effectually by the fear of un- of necessity I can turn to account some 
employment and starvation as the pnsoner scraps of German and a little op^nc 
is by the bolts and bars, so these poor Itahan; but these I was never taught at 
schoolmasters, with their small salaries school. Instead, I was taught lying, s- 
and large classes, were as much pnsoners honourable submission to tjuamiy, irty 
as we were, and much more responsible stones, a blasphemous haHt or tr^fflg 
and anxious ones. They could not impose love and maternity as obscene jo 
the heroic attitude on their employers; hopelessness, evasion, 
nor would they have been able to obtain ice; and aU the blackgu^ds shirts 
places as schoolmasters if their habits by which the coward intimidate other 
had been heroic. For the bet of them cowards. And if I had been a bolder 
their employment was provisional: they at an English pubhc school instead ot 
looked forward to ecaping from it into a day boy at an Irish one, I Mg t 
the pulpit. .The ablest and most impatient have had to add to thee, deeper shame 
of tiiem were often so imtated by the sull. 
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SaiOOLMASTERS OF GENIUS 

And now, if I have reduced the ghosts 
of ray schoolmasters to melancholy ac- 
quiescence in all tills (which evcrj'body 
T^ho has been at an ordinary' school will 
recognize as true), I have sdll to meet 
the much more sincere protests of tlie 
handful of people who have a natural 
genius for “bnnging up” children. I 
shall be asked with kindly scorn whether 
I have heard of Froebel and Pestaloza, 
v/hether I know the work that is being 
done by Miss Mason and the Dottoressa 
Montessori or, best of all as I think, the 
Euiythmics School of Jacques Dalcroze 
at HeUerau near Dresden- Jacques Dal- 
croze, like Plato, beheves in saturating his 
pupils with music. They walk to music, 
play to music, work to music, ohey drill 
commands that would bewilder a guards- 
man to music, think to music, hve to 
music, get so clearheaded about music 
diat th^* can move their sev'eral hmbs 
each in a different metre until they be- 
come complicated living magazines of 
cross rhythms, and, what is more, make 
music for others to do all these things 
to. Stranger stdl, though Jacques Dal- 
croze, like all these great teachers, is the 
completest of tyrants, knowing what is 
Tight and that he must and will have the 
lesson just so or else break his heart (not 
somebody else’s, observ’e), yet his school 
is so fesdnating that ev'ery woman who 
sees it exclaims “Oh, v'hy was I not 
taught like this I” and elderly gentlemen 
excitedly enrol themselves as students 
and distract classes of infents by their 
desperate endeavors to beat two in a bar 
with one hand and three with the other, 
and start off on earnest walks round the 
room, takmg two steps backvrard when- 
ev er Monsieur Dalcroze calls out “Hop !” 
Oh yes: I know all about these wonder- 
ful schools that you cannot keep children 
or even adults out o^ and these teachers 
whom their pupils not only obey without 


coercion, but adore. And if you will tell 
me roughly how many Masons and Mon- 
tessoris and Dalcrozes you think you 
can pick up in Europe for salaries of 
from thirty shillings to five pounds a 
week, I will esnmate your chances of 
converting your millions of little schol- 
asde hells into htde scholastic heavens. 
If you are a distressed gendev/oman 
starting to make a hving, you can sail 
open a htde school: and you can easily 
buy a secondhand brass plate inscribed 
Pectaeozzian Institute and nml it to 
your door, though you have no more 
idea of w'ho Pestalozzi was and what he 
advocated or how he did it than the 
manager of a hotel which began as a 
Hydropathic has of the water cure. Or 
you can buy a cheaper plate inscribed 
Kindergarten, and imagine, or leave 
others to imagine, that Froeiel is the 
governing genius of your litde creche. 
No doubt the new brass plates are being 
inscribed Montesson Insatute, and will 
be used when the Dottoressa is no longer 
with us by all the Mrs Pipchins and Mrs 
Wilfers throughout this unhappy land. 

I wtU go further, and admit that the 
brass plates may not all be frauds. I will 
tell you that one of my ffiends W'as led 
to genuine lov'e and considerable know- 
ledge of classical hterature by an Irish 
schoolmaster whom you would rail a 
hedge schoolmaster ^e would not be 
allowed to teach anjrthing now) and that 
it took four years of Harrow to obliterate 
that knowledge and change the love mm 
loathing. Another fiiend of mine who 
keeps a school in the suburbs, and who 
deeply deplores my “prejudice against 
schoolmasters,” has offered to accept my 
challenge to tell his pupils that they are 
as firee to get up and go out of the school 
at any moment as their parents are to get 
up and go out of a theatre where my 
plays are being performed. Even among 
my owm schoolmasters I can recollect 
a few whose classes interested me, and 
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whom I should certainly have pestered 
for information and instruction if I could 
have got into any decent human rela- 
tionship with them, and if they had not 
been compelled by tlieir position to de- 
fend themselves as carefully against such 
advances as against furtive attempts to 
hurt them accidentally in the football 
field or smash their hats with a clod from 
behind a wall. But these rare cases actually 
do more harm than good; for they en- 
courage us to pretend that all school- 
masters are like that. Of what use is it 
to us that there are always somewhere 
two or three teachers of children whose 
specific genius for their occupation tri- 
umphs over our tyrannous system and 
even finds in it its opportunity? For that 
matter, it is possible, if difficult, to find a 
sohdtor, or even a judge, who has some 
notion of what law means, a doctor with 
a glimmering of science, an officer who 
understands duty and discipline, and a 
clergyman with an inkhng of reli^on, 
though there are nothing like enough 
of them to go round. But even the few 
who, like Ibsen’s Mrs Solness, have “a 
genius for nursing the souls of httle chil- 
dren” are like angels forced to work in 
prisons instead of in heaven; and even at 
that they are mostly underpaid and de- 
spised. That friend of imne who went 
from the hedge schoolmaster to Harrow 
once saw a schoolmaster rush from an 
elementary school in pursuit of a boy 
and strike him. My friend, not consider- 
ing that the unfortunate man was prob- 
ably goaded beyond endurance, smote 
the schoolmaster and blackened his eye. 
The schoolmaster appealed to the law; 
and my friend found himself "waiting 
nervously in the Hammersmith Police 
Court to answer for his breach of the 
peace. In his anxiety he asked a pohce 
office r what would happen to him. 
“What did you do?” said the officer. “I 
gave a man a black eye” said my friend. 
“Six pounds if he "was a gentleman: two 


pounds if he wasnt,” said the constable 
“He was a schoolmaster” said my friend. 
“Two pounds” said the officer; and two 
pounds it was. The blood money y,’^s 
paid cheerfully; and I have ever since 
advised elementary schoolmasters to 
qualify themselves in the art of self- 
defence, as the British Constitution ex- 
presses our national estimate of them by 
allowing us to blacken three of their eyes 
for the same price as one of an orduiary 
professional man. How many Froebek 
and Pestalozzis and Miss Masons and 
Doctoress Montessoris would you be 
likely to get on these terms even if they 
occurred much more frequently in nature 
than they actually do? 

No: I cannot be put off by the neire 
that our system would be perfect if it 
were worked by angels. I do not admit 
it even at that, just as I do not admit that 
if the sky fell we should all catch larks. 
But I do not propose to bother about a 
supply of spe^c genius which does not 
eidst, and which, if it did exist, could 
operate only by at once recognizing and 
establishing the nghts of children. 


WHAT WE DO NOT TEACH, AND WHY 
To my mind, a glance at the subjects 
now taught in schools ought to convince 
any reasonable person that the object o 
the lessons is to keep children out o 
mischief, and not to qualify them or 
their part in hfe as responsible aazens 
of a free State. It is not possible to 
tain freedom in any State, no matter 
perfect its otimni constitution, 
its pubHcly active citizens know a good 
deal of constitutional history, law, and 
political science, with its b^s o eco~ 
nomics. If as much pains had be^ taJten 
a century ago to m^e us all understan 
Ricardo’s law of rent as to learn om ate- 
chisms, the face of the world would have 
been changed for tiie better. But for mat 
very reason the greatest care is taken to 
keep such beneficially subversive ' ow 
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ledge from us, -mtli tlie result that m 
public life -ne are either place-hunters, 
anarchists, or sheep shepherded by 
w olves. 

But It ■will be observed that tliese cCre 
highly controversial subjects. Now no 
controversial subject can be taught dog- 
matically. He who knows only the official 
side of a controversy knows less than 
nothing of its nature. Tlie abler a school- 
master IS, the more dangerous he is to 
his pupils unless they have the fullest 
opportunity of heanng anodier equally 
able person do his utmost to shake his 
authority and convict him of error. 

At present such teaching is very un- 
popular. It does not exist in schools; but 
every adult who derives his knowledge 
of public affdrs from the newspapers can 
take in, at the cost of an extra halfpenny, 
two papers of opposite polidcs. Yet the 
ordinary man so dislikes having his mind 
unsettled, as he calls it, that he angnly 
refuses to allow a paper which dissents 
from his views to be brought into his 
house Even at his club he resents seeing 
it, and excludes it if it happens to run 
counter to the opiraons of ^ the mem- 
bers The result is that his opmions are 
not worth considering. A churchman 
who never reads The Freedunker very 
soon has no more real rehgion than the 
athdst who never reads The Church 
Times The attitude is the same in both 
cases: they want to hear nothing good 
of their enemies; consequently they re- 
main enemies and suffer from bad blood 
all their hves; whereas men who know 
their opponents and imderstand their 
case, qmte commonly respect and like 
them, and always learn something from 
them. 

Here, agam, as at so many points, we 
come up against the abuse of schools to 
keep people m ignorance and error, so 
that they may be incapable of successful 
revolt against their industrial slavery. 
The most important simple fimdamen^ 


economic truth to impress on a child in 
complicated dvihzations like ours is the 
truth that whoever consumes goods or 
services without producmg by personal 
effort the equivalent of what he or she 
consumes, infficts on the community 
precisely the same injury that a thief 
produces, and would, in any honest State, 
be treated as a thief, however full his or 
her pockets might he of money made 
by other people. The nation that first 
teaches its children that truth, instead of 
flogging them if they discover it for 
themselves, may have to fight all the 
slaves of all the other nations to begin 
with; but it will beat them as easily as an 
unburdened man with his hands free and 
with all his energies in frill play can beat 
an invahd who has to carry another 
mvahd on his back. 

This, however, is not an evil produced 
by the denial of children’s nghts, nor is 
It inherent in the nature of schools. I 
mention it only because it would be folly 
to call for a reform of our schools with- 
out taking account of the corrupt resist- 
ance which awaits the reformer. 

A word must also be said about the 
opposition to reform of the vested m- 
j terestofthe classical and coercive school- 
master. He, poor wretch, has no other 
means of hvehhood; and reform would 
leave him as a workman is now left when 
he is superseded by a machme. He had 
therefore better do what he can to get 
die workman compensated, so as to 
m^e the pubhc famihar with the idea 
I of compensation before his own turn 
comes. 

TABOO IN SCHOOLS 

The suppression of economic know- 
ledge, disastrous as it is, is quite m- 
telhgible, its corrupt motive being as 
clear as die motive of a burglar for con- 
ceahng his jemmy from a policeman. 
But the other great suppression m our 
schools, the suppression of the subject 
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of sex, is a case of taboo. In mankind, die 
lower die type, and die less cultivated 
the mind, the less courage diere is to face 
important subjects objectively. The ablest 
and most highly cultivated people con- 
tinually discuss religion, politics, and sex: 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
they discuss nothing else with folly 
aw^ened interest. Commoner and less 
cultivated people, even when they form 
societies for discussion, make a rule that 
politics and rehgion are not to be men- 
tioned, and take it for granted that no 
decent person would attempt to discuss 
sex. The three subjects are feared because 
they rouse the crude passions which call 
for furious gratification in murder and 
rapine at worst, and, at best, lead to 
quarrels and undesirable states of con- 
sciousness. 

Even when this excuse of bad manners, 
ill temper, and brutishness (for that is 
what it comes to) compels us to accept 
it' from those adults among whom politi- 
cal and theological discussion does as a 
matter of fact lead to the drawing of 
kiuves and pistols, and sex discussion 
leads to obscemty, it has no apphcation 
to children except as an imperative reason 
for trairang them to respect other people’s 
opinions, and to insist on respect for 
their own in these as in other important 
matters which are equally dangerous: for 
example, money. Aid in any case there 
are decisive reasons, superior, like the 
reasons for suspendmg conventional reti- 
cences between doctor and patient, to 
all considerations of mere decorum, for 
^ving proper instruction in the facts of 
sex. Those who object to it (not counting 
coarse people who thoughtlessly seize 
wery opportunity of affecting and parad- 
ing a fictitious dehcacy) are, in effect, 
advocating ignorance as a safeguard 
against precocity. If ignorance were 
practicable there would be something 
to be said for it up to the age at which i 
ignorance is a danger instead of a safe- 


guard. Even as it is, it seems undesirable 
that any special emphasis should be 
given to the subject whether by way of 
delicacy and poetry or too impressive 
warning. But the plain fact is that in re- 
fusing to allow the child to be taught by 
qualified unrelated elders (the parents 
shrink from the lesson, even when they 
are otherwise qualified, because their own 
relation to the child makes the subject 
impossible between them) we are virtu- 
ally arranging to have our children 
taught by other children in guilty secrets 
and unclean jests. And that settles the 
question for all sensible people. 

The dogmatic objection, the sheer in- 
stinctive taboo which rules the subject 
out altogether as indecent, has no age 
limit It means that at no matter what 
age a woman consents to a proposal of 
marriage, she should do so in ignorance 
of the relation she is undertaking. When 
this actually happens (and apparendy it 
does happen oftener than would seem 
possible) a homble fraud is being prac- 
tised on both the man and the woman He 
is led to believe that she knows what 
she is promising, and that he is -in no 
danger of finding himself bound to a 
woman to whom he is eugenicaUy anti- 
pathetic. She contemplates nothing but 
such affectionate relations as may exi^ 
between her and her nearest kinsmei^ ^d 
has no knowledge of the condition which, 
if not foreseen, must come as an amMing 
revelation and a dangerous shock, ending 
possibly in the discovery tiazt the ma- 
nage has been an irreparable nu^& 

Nothing can justify such a nsb Them 
may be people incapable of understM 
ing that the right to know all there is to 
know about oneself is a natural human 
right that sweeps away all die pretences 
of others to tamper with one s con- 
sciousness in order to produce what they 
choose to consider a good ch^ct«. 
But they must here bow to the plain ms- 
chievousness of entrappmg people mto 
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contracts on wluch tlte happiness of dieir 
v'hole hves depends -without letting them 
kno-w' -what they are undertaking. 

ALLEGED NOVELTIES IN MODERN 
SCHOOLS 

Tliere is just one more nmsance to be 
disposed of before I come to the positive 
side of my case. 1 mean the person -who 
tells me that my schooldays belong to a 
bygone order of educational ideas and 
institutions, and that schools are not now 
a bit like my old school. I reply, mth Sir 
Walter Raleigh, by calling on my soul 
to ^ve this statement the lie. Some years 
ago I lectured in Oxford on the stiject 
of Education- A friend to whom I men- 
tioned my intention said, “You kno-w 
nothing of modem education: schools 
are not now what they were when you 
were a boy.” I immediately procured the 
tune sheets of half a dozen modem 
schools, and found, as I expected, diat 
they might ail have been my old school; 
there was no real difference- 1 may men- 
tion, too, that I have -visited modem 
schools, and observed that there is a 
tendency to hang printed pictures in an 
untidy and soulless maimer on the -walls, 
and occasionally to display on the mantel- 
shelf a deplor^le glass case containing 
certain objects which might possibly, if 
placed in the hands of the pupils, ^ve 
them some practical experience of the 
weight of a poimd and Ae lengdi of an 
inch. And sometimes a scoimdrel who 
has rifled a bird’s nest or killed a harm- 
less snake encourages the duldren to go 
and do likewise by putting his -victims 
into an imitation nest and botthng and 
exhibinr^themasaidsto “Nature study.” 
A suggestion that Nature is worth study 
would certainly have staggered my 
schoolmasters; so perhaps I may admit 
a gleam of progress here. But as any 
child who attempted to handle these 
dusty objects would probably be caned, 
I do not attach any importance to such 


modernities in school furniture. The 
school remams what it -vras in my boy- 
hood, because its real object remains what 
It -was And that object, I repeat, is to 
keep the children out of mischief: mis- 
chief meaning for the most part worrymg 
the gro-wm-ups. 

•WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 

The practical question, then, is what 
to do -with the ckldren. Tolerate them 
at home we will not- Let them run loose 
in the streets we dare not until our streets 
become safe places for children, which, to 
our utter sh^e, they are not at present, 
though they can hardly be worse than 
some homes and some schools 

The grotesque difficulty of making 
even a banning v'as brought home to 
me by the lady of the manor in the btde 
-vnllage in Hertfordshire -where I vmte 
these Imes. She asked me very properly 
what I was going to do for the -village 
school. I did not know what to reply. As 
the school kept the children quiet during 
my working hours, I did not for the sake 
of my owm personal convenience -want 
to blow it up -with dynanute as I should 
like to blow up most schools. So I asked 
for gmdance. "You ought to give a 
prize” said the lady- 1 asked if there -vras 
a prize for good conduct. As I expected, 
there was: one for the best-behaved boy 
and another for the best-behaved girL 
On reflection I offered a handsome prize 
for the worst-behaved boy and girl on 
condition that a record should be kept of 
thdr subsequent careers and compared 
-with the records of the best-behaved, in 
order to ascertain whether the school 
cnterion of good conduct -vras valid out 
of school. My offer -v'as refused because 
It would not have had the effect of en- 
couraging the children to ^ve as htde 
trouble as posable, which is of course 
the real ol^ecr of all conduct prizes in 
schools. 

I must not pretend, then, that I have 
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a system ready to replace all tlie other 
systems. Obstructing tlie way of the 
proper organization of childhood, as of 
everything else, lies our ridiculous mis- 
distribution of the national income, with 
its accompanying class distinctions and 
imposition of snobbery on children as 
a necessary part of tlieir social training. 
The result of our economic folly is that 
we are a nation of undesirable acquaint- 
ances; and the first object of all our in- 
stitutions for children is segregation. If, 
for example, our children were set free 
to roam and play about as they pleased, 
they would have to be policed; and the 
Hist duty of the police in a State like ours 
would be to see that every child wore a 
badge indicating its class in society, and 
that every child seen speaking to another 
child with a lower-class badge, or any 
child wearmg a higher badge than that 
allotted to it by, say, the College of 
Heralds, should immediately be skinned 
alive with a birch rod. It might even be 
insisted that girls with high-class badges 
should be attended by footmen, grooms, 
or even nuhtary escorts. In short, there 
is hardly any limit to the follies with 
which our Commercialism would infect 
any system that it would tolerate at all. 
But something like a change of heart is 
still possible; and since all the evils of 
snobbery and segregation are rampant 
in our schools at present we may as well 
make the best as the worst of them. 

childben’s rights and duties 

Now let us ask what are a child’s 
rights, and what are the rights of sodety 
over the child. Its tights, being clearly 
those of any other human bdng, are 
summed up in the right to live: that is, 
to have all the conclusive arguments that 
prove that it would he better dead, that 
it is a child of wrath, that the popuktion 
is already excessive, that the pains of life 
are greater than its pleasures, that its 
sacrifice in a hospital or laboratory ex- 


periment might save millions of lives, 
etc. etc. etc., put out of the question, 
and its existence accepted as necessary 
and sacred, all theories to the contrary 
notwithstanding, whether by Calvin or 
Schopenhauer or Pasteur or the nearest 
person with a taste for infantidde. And 
this right to live includes, and in fact is, 

^ the right to be what the child likes and 
can, to do what it hkes and can, to make 
what it likes and can, to think what it 
likes and can, to smash what it dislikes 
and can, and generally to behave in an 
altogether unaccountable manner within 
the limits imposed by the similar nghts 
of its neighbors. And the rights of sodety 
over it dearly extend to reqmnng it to 
qualify itself to hve in sodety without 
wasting other people’s time: that is, it 
must know the rules of the road, be able 
to read placards and proclamations, fill 
voting papers, compose and send letters 
and telegrams, purchase food and doth- 
ing and railway tickets for itself, count 
money and give and take change, and, 
gener^y, know how many beans make 
five. It must know some law, were it only 
a simple set of commandments, some 
political economy, agriculture enou^ 
to shut the gates of fields with cattle in 
them and not to trample on growing 
crops, samtation enough not to defile 
its haunts, and rehgion enough to h^e 
some idea of why it is allowed its rights 
and why it must respect the nghts of 
others. And the rest of its education must 
consist of anything else it can pi npi 
for beyond this sodety cannot go with 
any certainty, and indeed can o y go 
this far rather apologetically and pro- 
visionally, as doing the best it can on very 

uncertain ground. 

SHOUIJJ CHIUIHEN EARN THEIR LIVING? 

Now comes the question how far chil- 
dren should be asked to confute to the 
support of the community. In approach- 
ing it we must put aside the considera- 
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tjons that now induce all humane and I 
thoughtful political students to agitate ! 
for the uncompromising ahohtion of | 
child labor under our capitahst system, i 
It is not the least of the curses of that 
sj'stem that it will bequeath to future 
generations a mass of legislation to pre- 
\ent capitahsts from “using up nine 
generations of men in one generation,” 
as they began by doing imtil they were 
restrained by law at the suggestion of 
Robert Owen, the founder of Enghsh 
Sodahsm. Most of this le^slation •w’lU 
become an insuSerable restraint upon 
freedom and variety of action when 
Capitahsm goes the •R'ay of Druidic 
human sacrifice (a much less slaughterous 
institution). There is every reason why 
a child should not be allowed to work for 
commerdal profit or for the support of 
its parents at the expense of its own 
fiiturej but there is no reason whatever 
why a child should not do some work 
for its own sake and that of the com- 
mumty if it can be shewn that both it 
and ^e commuiuty will be the better 
for it. 

chiuiken’s happiness 

Also it IS important to put the happi- 
ness of the children rather carefully in 
its place, which is really not a front place. 
The uns5rmpathetic, selfish, hard people 
who regard happiness as a very excep- 
tional indulgence to which children are 
by no means ennded, though they may 
be allowed a very httle of it on their 
birthdays or at Christmas, are sometimes 
better parents m effect than those who 
imagine that children are as capable of 
happiness as adults. Adults habitually 
exaggerate thdr own capadty in that 
direction grossly; yet most adults can 
stand an allowance of happiness that 
w ould be quite thrown aw’ay on children. 
The secret of being miserable is to have 
Idsure to bother about whether you are 
happy or not. The cure for it is occupa- 
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tion, because occupation means pre- 
occupation; and the preoccupied person 
is ndther happy nor tinhappj'^, but simply 
ahve and active, which is pleasanter than 
any happiness tmtil you are tired of it. 
That is why it is necessary to happiness 
that one should be tired. Music after 
dinner is pleasant: music before break- 
fast is so unpleasant as to be clearly un- 
natural To people who are not over- 
worked hohdays are a nuisance. To 
people who are, and who can afford 
them, they are a troublesome necessity. 
A perpetual holiday is a good worMng 
d pfini tinn of hell. 

THE HORROR OF THE PERPETUAL 
HOLroAY 

It Will be said here that, on the con- 
trar}’’, heaven is alwa}^ conceived as a 
perpetual holiday, and that w'hoever is 
not bom to an independent income is 
striving for one or longmg for one be- 
cause it gives hohdays for hfe. To which 
I reply, first, that heaven, as convention- 
ally conceived, is a place so inane, so dull, 
so usdess, so miserdile, that nobody has 
ever ventured to describe a whole day in 
heaven, though plenty of people have 
described a day at the seaside; and that 
the genuine popular verdict on it is 
expressed in the proverb “Heaven for 
holiness and Hell for company.” Second, 
I point out that the wTetched people who 
have independent incomes and no useful 
occupation, do the most amazmgly dis- 
agreeable and dangerous things to make 
themselves tired and hungry in the even- 
ing. When they are not mvolved in w'hat 
they call spor^ they are doing aimlessly 
what other people have to be paid to do: 
driraig horses and motor cars; trying 
on dresses and wfalking up and down to 
shew them off; and acting as footmen 
and housemaids to ro}'al personages. 
The sole and obvious cause of the notion 
^t idleness is dehghtfiil and that heaven 
is a place where there is nothing to be 
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the comprehension of most adults, you 
are sometimes at a standstill for something 
else to teach; and you tlierefore keep the 
■wretched child repeating its catechism 
again and again until you hit on the plan 
of making it learn instalments of Bible 
verses, preferably from the book of 
Numbers. But as it is less trouble to set 
a lesson that you kno'w yourself, there 
is a tendency to keep repeating the 
already learnt lesson rather than break 
ne-w ground. At school I began "witli 
a fairly complete knowledge of Latin 
grammar in ^e childish sense of being 
^le to repeat all the paradigms; and I 
■v^'as kept at this, or rather kept in a class 
where the master never asked me to do 
it because he knew I could, and therefore 
devoted himself to trapping the boys who 
could not, until I finally forgot most of it. 
But when progress took place, what did 
it mean? First it meant Ctesar, -with the 
foreknowledge that to master Csesar 
meant only being set at Virgil, -with the 
culminating horror of Greek and Homer 
in reserve at the end of that. I preferred 
Caesar, because his statement ^at Gaul 
is divided into three parts, though ndther 
interesting nor true, •was the only Latin 
sentence I could translate at sight; there- 
fore the longer we stuck at Ctesar the 
better I -was pleased. Justso do less classic- 
ally educated children see nothing in the 
mastery of addition but die beginning of 
subtraction, and so on through multi- 
plication and division and fractions, •with 
the black cloud of algebra on the horizon. 
And if a boy rushes through all that, 
there is al-ways the calculus to fall back 
on, unless indeed you insist on his learn- 
ing music, and proceed to hit him if he 
cannot tell you the year Beethoven was 
bom. 

A child has a right to finality as re- 
gards its compulsory lessons. Also as 
regards physical training. At present it 
is assumed that the schoolmaster has a 
right to force every child into an attempt 


to become Porson and Bentley, Leibnitz 
and Newton, all rolled into one. This 
is the tradition of the oldest grammar 
i schools. In our times an even more 
horrible and cynical claim has been made 
for the right to drive boys through com- 
pulsory games in the playing fields until 
they are too much eichausted physically 
to do anything but drop off to sleep. This 
IS supposed to protect them from vice; 
but as it also protects them from poetry, 
literature, music, meditation and prayer, 
it may be dismissed with the obvious 
remark that if boarding schools are 
places whose keepers are driven to such 
monstrous measures lest more abomin- 
able things should happen, then the 
sooner boarding schools are violently 
abolished the better. It is true that society 
may make physical claims on the child 
as well as mental ones; die child must 
leam to -walk, to use a knife and fork, to 
swim, to ride a bicycle, to acquire suffi- 
dent power of self-defence to make an 
attack on it an arduous and uncertam 
enterprise, perhaps to fly. What as a 
matter of common sense it clearly has 
not a right to do is to make this an excuse 
for keeping the child slaving for ten hours 
at physical exercises on the ground that 
it is not yet as dexterous as Cinquevaih 
and as strong as Sandow. 

THE REWARDS AND RISKS OF KNOWLEDGE 
fri a word, we cannot completely 
educate a child; for its education can end 
only -with its Iffe and ■will not even then 
be complete. Compulsory completion o 
education is the last folly of a rotten ^d 
desperate dvilization- All we can fairy 
do IS to prescribe definite acqmrements 
and accomplishments as quaMrations 
for dtizenship in general, with further 
specific qualifications for professional 
employments; and to secure the^ not 
by the ridiculous method of inflictmg 
arrifidal injunes on the pereons who 
have not yet mastered them, but by the 
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natural co-operation of self-respect from 
•witlun with social respect from without. 

Most acquirements carry their own 
pnvileges with them. Thus a baby has 
to be pretty closely guarded and im- 
pnsoned because it cannot take care of 
itself. It has even to be earned about (the 
most complete conceivable infringement 
of Its liberty) unttl it can walL But 
nobody goes on carrying children after 
they can walk lest they should walk into 
mischief, though Arab boys make theu: 
sisters carry them, as our own spoded 
children sometimes make their nurses, 
out of mere laziness, because sisters m 
the East and nurses in the West are kept 
in servitude. But m a society of equals 
(the only reasonable and permanently 
possible sort of soaety) children are in 
much greater danger of acqmnng bandy 
legs through bemg left to walk before 
they are strong enough than of bemg 
carried when they are well able to walk. 
Anyhow, freedom of movement in a 
nursery is the reward of learmng to walk; 
and m preasely the same way freedom 
of movement in a aty is the reward of 
learmng how to read pubhc notices, and 
to count and use money. The conse- 
quences are of course much larger than 
die mere abibty to read the name of a 
street or the number of a railway plat- 
form and the destination of a tram. \^en 
you enable a child to read these, you 
also enable it to read this preface, to the 
utter destruction, you may qmte possibly 
think, of Its morals (its doality). You 
also expose it to the danger of being run 
over by taxicabs and trams. The moral 
and physical risks of education are enor- 
mous: every new power a child acquires, 
from speaking, walking, and co-ordmat- 
mg Its vision, to conquenng continents 
and founding religions, opens up im- 
mense new possibihues of mischief 
Teach a child to write and you teach it 
how to forge: teach it to speak and you 
teach It how to he: teach it to walk and 
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you teach it how to kick its mother to 
death. 

The great problem of slavery for those 
whose aim is to maintain it is the problem 
of reconcihng the effiaency of Ae slave 
with the helplessness that keeps him in 
servitude; and this problem is fortun- 
ately not completely soluble; for it is not 
in fact found possible for a duke to treat 
his soheitor or his doctor as he treats 
his laborers, though they are all equally 
his slaves: fhe laborer bemg in fact less 
dependent on his favor than the pro- 
fessional man. Hence it is that men come 
to resent, of all things, protection, be- 
cause It so often means restriction of their 
liberty lest they should make a bad use 
of It. If there are dangerous precipices 
about, it IS much easier and cheaper to 
forbid people to walk near the edge than 
to put up an effective fence: that is why 
bofb legislators and parents and the paid 
deputies of parents are always inhibiting 
and prohibiting and pumshing and scold- 
ing and lammg and crampmg and delay- 
ing progress and growth instead of 
making die dangerous places as safe as 
possible and then boldly taking and 
allowing others to take die irreducible 
mimmum of risk. 

ENGLISH PHYSICAL HARDIHOOD AND 
SPIRITUAL COWARDICE 

It IS easier to convert most people to 
the need for allowing their children to 
run physical risks than moral ones. I can 
remember a relative of mine who, when 
I was a small child, unused to horses and 
very much afraid of them, insisted on 
putting me on a rather rumbustious pony 
with htde spurs on my heels (knowing 
that in my agitation I would use thpin 
unconsaously), and being enormously 
amused at my terrors Yet when that 
same lady discovered that I had found 
a copy of The Arabian Nights and was 
devounng it with avidity, she was horri- 
fied, and hid it away from me lest it 
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should break my soul as tlie pony might 
have broken my neck. This way of pro- 
ducing hardy bodies and timid souls is 
so common in country-houses that you 
may spend hours in diem listening to 
stones of broken collar bones, broken 
backs, and broken necks without coming 
upon a single spiritual adventure or 
danng thou^t. 

But whedier the risks to which liberty 
exposes us are moral or physical, our 
right to liberty involves die nght to run 
them. A man who is not free to risk his 
neck as an aviator or his soul as a heredc 
is not free at allj and the right to liberty 
begins, not at the age of 21 years but of 
21 seconds. 

THE RISKS OF IGNORANCE AND 
WEAKNESS 

The difficulty with children is that 
they need protection from risks they are 
too young to understand, and attacks 
th^ can neither avoid nor resist. You 
may on academic grounds allow a child 
to snatch glowing coals from the fire 
once. You will not do it twice. The risks 
of liberty we must let everyone take; but 
the risks of ignorance and self-helpless- 
ness are another matter. Not only chil- 
dren but adults need protection from 
them. At present adults are often ex- 
posed to nsks outside their knowledge 
or beyond their comprehension or powers 
of resistance or foresight: for example, we 
have to look on every day at marriages 
or financial speculations that may in- 
volve far worse consequences than burnt 
fingers. And just as it is part of the busi- 
ness of adults to protect children, to feed 
them, clothe them, shelter them, and 
shift for them in all sorts of ways until 
they are able to shift for themselves, it 
is coming more and more to be seen that 
this is true not only of the relation be- 
tween adults and duldren, but between 
adults and adults. We shril not always 
look on mdifferendy at foobsh marriages 


and financial speculations, nor allow 
dead men to control live communities 
by ridiculous wills and living heirs to 
squander and nun great estates, nor 
tolerate a hundred other absurd liberties 
that we allow today because we are too 
lazy to find out the proper way to inter- 
fere. But the interference must be regu- 
lated by some theory of the individual’s 
nghts. Though the right to live is ab- 
solute, it is not unconditional. If a man 
is unbearably mischievous, he must be 
killed. This is a mere matter of necessity, 
hke the kilhng of a man-eating tiger in 
a nursery, a venomous snake in the 
garden, or a fox in the poultry yard. No 
society could be constructed on the 
assumption that such extermination is a 
violation of the creature’s right to hve, 
and therefore must not be allowed. And 
then at once arises the danger into which 
morality has led us: the danger of per- 
secution. One Christan spreading his 
doctrines may seem more mischievous 
than a dozen thieves: throw him there- 
fore to the hons. A lying or disobedient 
child may corrupt a whole generation 
and make human Society impossible: 
therefore thrash the vice out of Hm. ^d 
so on until our whole sjrstem of abortion, 
intimidation, tyranny, cruelty, and the 
rest is in full swing again. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF TOLERATION 
The real safeguard against this ts *he 
logma of Toleration. I need not here 
epeat the compact treatise on it whic 
prepared for the Joint Comnuttee on 
he Censorship of Stage Plays, and pre- 
ixed to The Shewmg Up of Blano) 
>osnet. It must suffice now to say that 
he present must not attempt to school- 
nasier the fiiture by pretending to know 
■ood from evil in tendency, or protect 
itizens against shocks to their opimons 
nd conricrions, moral, political, or re- 
igious: in other words it must not perse- 
ute doctrines of any kind, or what is 
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called bad taste, and must insist on all 
persons facing such shocks as they face 
frosty weather or any of the other dis- 
agreeable, dangerous, or bradng in- 
cidents of freedom. The expediency of 
Toleration has been forced on us by the 
fact that progressive enh^tenment de- 
pends on a fair hearing for doctrines 
■w hich at first appear seditious, blasphem- 
ous, and immoral, and which deeply 
shock people who never think on^ally, 
thought being with them merely a habit 
and an echo. The deeper ground for 
Toleration is the nature of creation, 
which, as we now know, proceeds by 
evolution Evolution finds its way by 
experiment; and this findmg of the n'ay 
varies accordmg to the stage of develop- 
ment reached, from the blmdest gropmg 
along the hne of least resistance to con- 
scious intellectual speculation, with its 
routine of h)fpothesis and verification, 
mducuon and deduction; or even mto 
so rapid and intmtive an mtegration of 
all these processes in a single brain that 
we get the inspired guess of the man of 
genius and the fanatical resoluaon of the 
teacher of new truths who is first slam 
as a blasphemous apostate and then wor- 
shipped as a prophet. 

Here the law for the child is the same 
as for the adult. The high pnest must not 
rend his garments and cry “Crucify 
him” when he is shocked, nor the atheist 
clamor for the suppression of Lav’s 
Serious Call because it has for two cen- 
turies destroyed the natural happiness 
of innumerable children by persuadmg 
pious parents that it is a reh^ous duty 
to make children miserable. It, and the 
Sermon on the Mount, and Machiavelh’s 
Prince, and La Rochefoucauld’s marims, 
and Hymns Anaent and Modem, and 
De Glan^-ille’s apologue, and Dr. Watts’s 
rhymes, and Nietzsche’s Gay Saence, 
and Ingersoll’s Mistakes of Moses, and 
the speeches and pamphlets of the people 
vho want us to make vrar on Ger man y^ 
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and the Noodle’s Orations and articles 
of our pohtidans and journalists, must 
all be tolerated not oMy because any 
of them may for all we know be on 
the nght track but because it is in the 
conflict of opmion that we win know- 
ledge and wisdom. However ternble the 
wounds suffered m that conflict, they 
are better than the barren peace of death 
that follows when all the combatants are 
slaughtered or boimd hand and foot. 

The difficulty at present is that though 
this necessity for Toleration is a law of 
political science as well estabhshed as the 
law of gravitation, our rulers are never 
taught pohtical sdence: on the contrary, 
they are taught in school that the master 
tolerates nothing that is disagreeable to 
him; that ruling is simply being master; 
and that the master’s method is the 
method of violent punishment. And our 
atizens, all school taught, are walking 
m the same darkness. As I wnte these 
Imes the Home Secretary is explaining 
that he must not release a man who has 
been imprisoned for blasphemy, as his 
remarks were painful to die feehngs of 
his pious fdlow townsmen. Now it 
happens diat this very Home Secretary 
has driven many thousands of his fellow 
dozens almost beside themselves by the 
crudity of his notions of government 
and his simple inability to understand 
why he should not use and make laws to 
torment and subdue people who do not 
happen to agree with him. In a word, he is 
not a pohtiaan, but a grown-up school- 
boy who has atlast got a cane in his hand. 
And as all the rest of us are m the same 
condition (except as to command of the 
cane) the only objection made to his pro- 
ceedings takes the shape of clamorous 
demands that he should be caned mstead 
of bdng allowed to cane other people. 

THE SIX OF ATHAXASIUS 

It seems hopeless. Anarchists are 
tempted to preach a violent and im- 
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placable resistance to all law as the only 
remedy; and the result of that speedily 
is tltat people welcome any tyranny that 
will rescue them from cliaos. But there 
IS really no need to choose between 
anarchy and tyranny. A quite reasonable 
state of things is practicable if we proceed 
on human assumptions and not on aca- 
demic ones. If adults will frankly give 
up their claim to know better than chil- 
dren what the purposes of the Life Force 
are, and treat the child as an experiment 
like themselves, and possibly a more 
successful one, and at the same time re- 
linquish tlieir monstrous parental claims 
to personal private property in children, 
the rest may be left to common sense. 
It IS our attitude, our religion, that is 
wrong. A good beginning might be 
made by enacting that any person dictat- 
ing a piece of conduct to a child or to 
anyone else as the will of God, or as 
absolutely right, should be dealt with as 
a blasphemer: as, indeed, gmity of the 
unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost. 
If the penalty were death, it would nd 
us at once of that scourge of humanity, 
the amateur Pope. As an Irish Protestant, 
I raise the cry of No Popery with heredi- 
tary zest. We are overrun with Popes. 
From curates and governesses, who may 
claim a sort of professional standing, to 
parents and imcles and nurserymaids and 
school teachers and wiseacres generally, 
there are scores of thousands of human 
insects groping through our darkness by 
the feeble phosphorescence of their own 
tdls, yet ready at a moment’s nouce to 
reveal the will of God on every possible 
subject; to explam how and why the 
universe was made (in my youth they 
added the exact date) and the circum- 
stances imder which it will cease to 
exist; to lay down predse rules of right 
and wrong conduct; to discnminate in- 
fallibly between virtuous and vicious 
character; and this with such certainty 
that they are prepared to visit all the I 


rigors of the law, and all the ruinous 
penalties of social ostradsm on those, 
however harmless their actions may be, 
who venture to laugh at their monstrous 
conceit or to pay their assumptions the 
extravagant comphment of criticizing 
them. As to children, who shall say what 
canings and birchings and terrifyings 
and threats of hell fire and impositions 
and humiliations and petty impnsonmgs 
and sendings to bed and standing in 
corners and the hke they have suffered 
because their parents and guardians and 
teachers knew everything so much better 
than Socrates or Solon? 

It is this ignorant uppishness that does 
the mischief. A stranger on the planet 
might expect that its grotesque absurdity 
would provoke enough ridicule to cure 
it; but unfortunately quite the contrary 
happens. Just as our ill-health delivers 
us into the hands of medical quacks and 
creates a passionate demand for impudent 
pretences that doctors can cure the 
diseases they themselves die of daily, so 
our ignorance and helplessness set us 
clamoring for spiritual and moral quacks 
who pretend that they can save our souls 
firom their own damnation. If a doctor 
were to say to his patients, "I am 
famihar with youT symptoms, because 
I have seen other people in your condi- 
tion; and I will bring the very httle 
knowledge we have to your treatment; 
but except in that very shallow SMse 
dont know what is the matter with 
and I cant undertake to cure you he 
would be a lost man profession^y; and 
if a clergyman, on bemg called on to 
award a pnze for good conduct m Ae 
village school, were to say, I am afraid 
I cannot say who is the best-behaved 
child, because I reaUy do not know wlat 
good conduct is; but I will gla % tf « 
the teacher’s word as to which child 
caused least inconvenience” he would 
probably be unfrocked, if not excom- 
municated. And yet no honest and in- 
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tellectually capable doctor or parson can ' 
say more Clearly it would not be wise 
of die doctor to say it, because optimistic 
bes have such immense therapeutic value 
that a doctor who cannot tell them con- 
vinangly has mistaken his profession. 
And a clergyman who is not prepared 
to lay down the law dogmatit^ly will 
not be of much use in a village school, 
though It behoves him all the mote to be 
very careful what law he lays down. But 
unless both the clergyman and the doctor 
are m the attitude expressed by these 
speeches they are not fit for their work. 
The man who beheves that he has more 
than a provisional h3rpothesis to go upon 
IS a bom fool. He may have to act vigor- 
ously on It. The world has no use for 
the Agnostic who wont heheve anything 
because an3rthing might be false, and 
wont deny anythmg because anythmg 
might be true. But there is a wide differ- 
ence between saying, “I beheve this; and 
I am going to act on it,” or, “I dont be- 
heve It; and I wont act on it,” and saying, 
“It IS true; and it is my duty and yours 
to act on It,” or, “It is false; and it is my 
duty and yours to refuse to act on it,” 
The difference is as great as that between 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Athanasian 
Creed. When you repeat the Aposdes’ 
Creed you affirm that you beheve certain 
things There you are clearly wnthm your 
nghts. When you repeat the Athanasian 
Creed, you affirm that certam things are 
so, and that anybody who doubts that 
they are so cannot be saved. And this is 
simply a piece of impudence on your part, 
as you know nothing about it except that 
as good men as you have never heard of 
your creed. The apostohc attitude is a 
desire to convert odiers to our behefs for 
the sake of sympathy and hght: the 
Athanasian attitude is a desire to murder 
people who dont agree with us. I am 
suffiaent of an Athanasian to advocate 
a law for the speedy execution of all 
Athanasians, because they \ioIate the 


fundamental proposition of my creed, 
which is, I repeat, that all hving creatures 
are experiments The prease formula for 
the Superman, ct-devant The Just Man 
Made Perfect, has not yet been dis- 
covered. Until It is, every birth is an ex- 
periment in the Great Research which 
is being conducted by the Life Force to 
discover that formula. 

THE EXPERIMENT EXPERIMENTING 

And now all the modem schoolmaster 
abordomsts will nse up beaming, and 
say, “We quite agree. We regard every 
child m our school as a subject for experi- 
ment. We are always experimenting with 
them. We challenge me experimental 
test for our system. We are continually 
guided by our expenence in our great 
work of moulding the character of our 
future citizens, etc. etc. etc.” I am sorry 
to seem irreconcilable; but it is the Life 
Force that has to make the expenment 
and not the schoolmaster; and the Life 
Force for the child’s purpose is in the 
child and not in the schoolmaster. The 
schoolmaster is another experiment; and 
a laboratory in which all the experiments 
began expenmenung on one another 
would not produce intelligible results. 
I admit, however, that if my school- 
masters had treated me as an expenment 
of the Life Force: that is, if they had set 
me free to do as I hked subject only to 
my pohtical nghts and theirs, they could 
not have watched the expenment very 
long, because the first result would have 
been a rapid movement on ray part in the 
direcQon of the door, and my disappear- 
ance therethrough. 

It may be w'orth mquinng where I 
should have gone to. I should say that 
pracdcally every time I should have gone 
to a much more educational place. I 
should have gone mto the country, or 
into the sea, or into the Nauonal Gallery, 
Or to hear a band if there was one, or to 
any hbrary w'here there w'ere no school- 
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books. I should have read very dry and 
difficult books: for example, though 
nothing would have induced me to read 
the budget of stupid party lies that served 
as a text-book of history in school, I 
remember reading Robertson’s Charles 
V. and his history of Scotland from end 
to end most laboriously. Once, stung 
by the airs of a schoolfellow who alleged 
that he had read Locke On The Human 
Understanding, I attempted to read the 
Bible straight through, and actually got 
to the Pauline Epistles before I broke 
down in disgust at what seemed to me 
their inveterate crookedness of mind. If 
there had been a school where children 
were really free, I should have had to be 
driven out of it for the sake of my health 
by the teachers; for the children to whom 
a hterary education can be of any use are 
insatiable: they will read and study far 
more than is good for them. In fact the 
real difficulty is to prevent them from 
wasting their time by reading for the 
sake of reading and studying for the sake 
of studying, instead of taking some 
trouble to find out what they redly like 
and are capable of doing some good at. 
Some silly person will probably interrupt 
me here with the remark that many 
children have no appetite for a literary 
education at all, and would never open 
a book if th^ were not forced to. I have 
known many such persons who have 
been forced to the point of obtaining 
university degrees. And for all the effect 
their literary exercises has left on them 
they might just as well have been put on 
the treadmill. In fact they are actually less 
literate than the treadmill would have 
left them; for they might nov/ by chance 
pick up and dip into a volume of Shake- 
spear or a translation of Homer if they 
had not been driven to loathe every 
famous name in literature. I should prob- 
ably know as much Larin as French, if 
Larin had not been made the excuse for 
myschoolimprisonmentandd^radarion- 


WHY WE LOATHE LEABNING AND 
LOVE SPORT 

If we are to discuss the importance of 
art, learning, and intellectual culture, the 
first thing we have to recognize is that 
we have very little of them at present; 
and that this little has not been produced 
by compulsory education: nay, that the 
scarcity is unnatural and has been pro- 
duced by the violent exclusion of art and 
artists from schools. On the other hand 
we have quite a considerable degree of 
bodily culture: indeed there is a continual 
outcry against the sacrifice of mental 
accomphshments to athletics. In odier 
words a sacrifice of the professed object 
of compulsory education to the real 
object of voluntary education. It is 
assumed that this means that people pre- 
fer bodily to mental culture; but may it 
not mean that they prefer liberty and 
satisfaction to coercion and privation. 
Why is it that people who nave been 
tau^t Shakespear as a school subject 
loathe his plays and cannot by any means 
be persuaded ever to open his works 
after they escape from smool, whereas 
there is still, 300 years after his death, a 
wide and steady sale for his works to 
people who regard his pl^s as plays, not 
as task work? If Shakespear, or for that 
matter, Newton and Leibnitz, are allowed 
to find their readers and students they 
will find them- If their works are anno- 
tated and paraphrased by dullards, and 
the aimotations and paiaphras^ forced 
on all young people by impriso^ent 
and flog^g and scoldii%, there "vm not 
be a s^e man of le^ or higher 
mathematician the more in the country, 
on the contrary there will be less, as so 
many potential lovers of literature ^d 
mathematics will have been incurably 
prejudiced against them. Everyone who 
is convcrssnt ■with the clsss in wnich d^d 
imprisonment and compulsory pooling 
is rarried out to the final extremity of the 
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university degree knows that its scholastic 
culture is a sham; that it knows httle 
about hterature or art and a great deal 
about point-to-pomt races; and that the 
village cobbler, who has never read a 
page of Plato, and is admittedly a dan- 
gerously Ignorant man pohucally, is 
nevertheless a Socrates compared to the 
classically educated gentlemen who dis- 
cuss pohtics m country-houses at elec- 
tion time (and at no other time) after 
their day’s earnest and skilful shooting. 
Think of the years and years of weary 
torment the women of the piano- 
possessing class have been forced to 
spend over the keyboard, fingenng 
scales. How many of them could be 
bnbed to attend a pianoforte reatal by 
a great player, thou^ diey will nse from 
sick beds rather than miss Ascot or Good- 
wood? 

Another famihar feet that teaches the 
same lesson is that many women who 
have voluntanly attained a high degree 
of culture cannot add up their own house- 
keeping books, though their education 
m simple arithmetic was compulsory, 
whereas their higher educauon has been 
wholly voluntary, Everyn^here we find 
the same result. The impnsonment, the 
beating, the tanung and laming, the 
breaking of young spirits, the arrest of 
development, the atrophy of all in- 
hibmve power except the power of fear, 
are real* the education is sham. Those 
who have been taught most know least. 

ANTICHRIST 

Among the worst effects of the un- 
natural segregation of children in schools 
and the equally unnatural constant as- 
sociation of them "mth adults in the 
family is the utter defeat of the vital 
dement in Chnsuamty. Christ stands 
in the world for that intuition of die 
highest humanity that we, being mem- 
bers one of another, must not complain, 
must not scold, must not strike, nor re\ ile 


nor persecute nor revenge nor punish. 
Now femily life and school hfe are, as 
far as the moral trdmng of children is 
concerned, nothing but the dehberate 
mculcation of a routine of complaint, 
scoldmg, punishment persecution, and 
revenge as the natural and only possible 
way of dealing -with evil or mconvem- 
ence. “Aint nobody to be whopped for 
this here?” exclaimed Sam Weller a hen 
he saw his employer’s name written up 
on a stage coach, and conceived the 
phenomenon as an insult which reflected 
on himself. This exclamation of Sam 
Weller is at once the negation of Chns- 
tiamty and the begmnmg and the end of 
current morality; and so it will remam 
as long as the family and the school per- 
sist as we know them: that is, as long 
as the nghts of children are so utterly 
demed that nobody will e\en take the 
trouble to ascertain what they are, and 
coming of age is like the turning of a 
convict into the streets after twentyone 
years penal servitude. Indeed it is worse; 
for the convict, having learnt before his 
conviction how to h\e at large, may re- 
member how to set about it; however 
lamed his power of initiative may have 
become through disuse; but the child 
knotvB no other way of life than the 
slave’s way. Bom free, as Rousseau says, 
he has been laid hands on by slaves from 
the moment of his birth and brought up 
as a slave. How is he, when he is at last 
set free, to be anything else than the slave 
he actually is, clamonng for war, for the 
lash, for pohee, pnsons, and scaffolds 
in a ndld pamc of delusion that without 
these thmgs he is lost. The gronm-up 
Englishman is to the end of his days a 
badly brought-up child, beyond behef 
quarrelsome, petulant, selfish, destructive 
and cowardly: afraid that the Germans 
mil come and enslave him; that the 
burglar ■R'lll come and rob him; that the 
bicj'cle or motor car will run over him; 
that the smallpox will attack him; and 

D2 
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that the devil will run away with him and 
empty him out like a sack of coals on a 
blazing fire unless his nurse or his parents 
or his schoolmaster or his bishop or his 
judge or his army or lus navy will do 
sometliing to frighten these bad things 
away. And this Englishman, without the 
moral courage of a louse, will risk his 
neck for fun fifty times every winter in 
the hunting field, and at Badajos sieges 
and the hke will ram his head into a hole 
bristling with sword blades rather than 
be beaten in the one department in which 
he has been brought up to consult his 
own honor. As a Sportsman (and war is 
fundamentally the sport of hunting and 
fighting the most dangerous of the beasts 
of prey) he feels free. He will tell you 
himself that the true sportsman is never 
a snob, a coward, a dufier, a cheat, a 
thief, or a liar. Curious, is it not, that he 
has not the same confidence in other sorts 
of man.^ 

And even sport is losing its freedom. 
Soon everybody will be schooled, men- 
tally and physically, from the cradle to the 
end of the term of adult compulsory mili- 
tary service, and finally of compulsory 
civil service lasting until the age of super- 
annuation. Always more schoohng, more 
compulsion. We are to be cured by an 
excess of the dose that has poisoned us. 
Satan is to cast out Satan. 

UNDER THE WHIP 

Clearly this will not do. We must re- 
concile education with liberty. We must 
find out some means of making men 
workers and, if need be, warriors, with- 
out making them slaves. We must culti- 
vate the noble virtues that have their 
root in pride. Now no schoolmaster will 
teach these any more than a prison 
governor will teach his prisoners how 
to mutiny and escape. Sdf-preservation 
forces him to break the spint that revolts 
against him, and to inculcate submission, 
even to obscene assault, as a duty. A 


bishop once had the hardihood to say 
that he would rather see England free 
than England sober. Nobody has yet 
dared to say that he would radier see an 
England of ignoramuses than an England 
of cowards and slaves. And if anyone did, 
it would be necessary to point out that 
the antithesis is not a practical one, as we 
have at present an England of igno- 
ramuses who are also cowards and slaves, 
and patriotically proud of it at thal^ be- 
cause in school they are taught to submit^ 
with what they ridiculously call Oriental 
fatalism (as if any Onental has ever sub- 
mitted more helplessly and sheepishly to 
robbery and oppression than we Occi- 
dentals do), to be dnven day after day 
into compoimds and set to the tasks th^ 
loathe by the men they hate and fear, as 
if this were the inevitable destiny of man- 
kind. And naturally, when they grov/ up, 
they helplessly exchange the prison of 
the school for the prison of the mine or 
the workshop or the oflSce, and drudge 
along stupidly and miserably, with just 
enough gregarious instinct to turn fun- 
ously on any intelligent person who 
proposes a change. It w'ould be qmte easy 
to make England a paradise, accordmg 
to our present ideas, in a few years. There 
IS no mystery about it: the way has been 
pointed out over and over again. The 
difficulty is not the way but the will, .^d 
we have no will because the first thing 
done with us in childhood was to break 
our will Can anything be more dis^st- 
ing than the spectacle of a nation reading 
the biography of Gladstone and gloating 
over the account of how he was flogged 
at Eton, two of his schoolfellows being 
compelled to hold him down whilst he 
was flogged. Not long ago a piffihc body 
in England had to deal with the ^e of 
a schoolmaster who, conceiving himselt 
insulted by the smoking of a cigaret 
sgainst his orders by a pupil eigh^n. 
years old, proposed to flog hun publicly 
as a satisfaction to what he called his 
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honor and authority. I had intended to 
give the particulars of this case, but find 
the drudgery of raking over such stuff 
too sickening, and the effect tmjust to 
a man who was doing only what others 
all over the country were doing as part 
of the estabhshed routme of v^rhat is 
called education. The astounding part 
of It •R'as the manner in which the person 
to whom this outrage on decency seemed 
quite proper and natural claimed to be 
a functionary of high character, and had 
his claim allotted. In Japan he would 
hardly have been allowed the privilege 
of committing suiade. What is to be said 
of a profession m which such obscemties 
are made pomts of honor, or of institu- 
tions in which they are an accepted part 
of the daily routine? Wholesome people 
would not argue about the taste of such 
nastinesses: they would spitthem out; but 
we are tainted ndth flagellomania from 
our childhood. When will we realize that 
the fact that we can become accustomed 
to anything, however disgusting at first, 
makes it necessary for us to exanune care- 
fully everything we have become accus- 
tomed to? Before motor cars became 
common, necessity had accustomed us 
to a foulness in our streets which would 
have horrified us had the street been our 
drawing-room carpet. Before long we 
shall be as particular about our streets as 
w e now' are about our carpets; and their 
condition in the mneteeni century will 
become as forgotten and incredible as the 
condition of the corridors of palaces and 
the courts of castles was as late as the 
eighteentli centur}'. This foulness, we 
can plead, was imposed on us as a neces- 
sity by the use of horses and of huge 
rennues; butflog^g has never been so 
imposed: it has alw ays been a vice, craved 
for on any pretext by those deprav ed by 
it. Boj's were flogged when cnminals 
w ere hanged, to impress the awful warn- 
ing on them. Boys were flowed at 
boundaries, to impress the boundaries 


on their memory'. Other methods and 
other punishments w'ere always available: 
the choice of this one betrayed the sen- 
sual impulse winch makes the practice 
an abomination. But when its vicious- 
ness made it customary, it was practised 
and tolerated on all hands by people who 
were innocent of anything worse than 
stupidity, ill temper, and inabihty to 
discover other methods of mamtaining 
order than those they had alw'ayrs seen 
practised and approved of. From chil- 
dren and animals it extended to slaves and 
criimnals. In the days of Moses it was 
limited to 39 lashes. In the early nine- 
teenth century it had become an open 
madness: solders were sentenced to a 
thousand lashes for trifling offences, with 
the result (among others less mention- 
able) that Ae Iron Duke of VeUington 
complained that it was impossible to 
get an order obeyed m the British army 
except in two or three crack regiments. 
Such frantic excesses of this disgusting 
neurosis prov'oked a reaction agamst it; 
but the clamor for it by depraved persons 
never ceased, and w'as tolerated by a 
nation trained to it from childhood in 
the schools until last year (1913), when, 
in w'bat must be described as a parotysm 
of sexual excitement prov'oked by the 
agitation concerning the White Slav'e 
Traffic (the purely commercial nature 
of which I W’as prevented from exposing 
on the stage by the Censorship twenty 
years ago), the Government yielded to 
an outcry for flagellation led by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and passed 
an Act under which a judge can sentence 
a man to be flogged to the utmost ex- 
tremity wnth any instrument usable for 
such a purpose that he cares to prescribe. 
Such an Act is not a legislative pheno- 
menon but a psy chopathic one. Its effect 
on the White SlaveTraffic was, of course, 
to distract public attention from its real 
cause and fixim the people who really 
profit by it to imaginary “foreign scoun- 
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drels,” and to secure a monopoly of its 
organization for women. 

’ And all this evil is made possible by 
the schoolmaster with his cane and birch, 
by the parents getting rid as best they 
can of tlie nuisance of children making 
noise and mischief in the house, and by 
the denial to children of die elementary 
rights of human beings. 

The first man who enslaved and “broke 
in” an animal with a wliip would have 
invented the explosion engine instead 
could he have foreseen the curse he was 
lajang on his race. For men and women 
leamt thereby to enslave and break in 
their children by the same means. These 
children, grown up, knew no other 
methods of training. Finally die evil that 
was done for gain by the greedy was re- 
fined on and done for pleasure by the 
lustfuL Flogging has become a pleasure 
purchasable in our streets, and iiAibition 
a grown-up habit that children play at 
“Go and see what baby is doing, and 
tell him he musmt” is die last word of 
the nursery; and the grimmest aspect of 
it is that it was first formulated by a 
comic paper as a capital joke. 

TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 

Technical instruction tempts to vio- 
lence (as a short cut) more than liberal 
education. The sailor in Mr Rudyard 
Kiplmg*s Captams Courageous, teaching 
the boy the names of the ship’s tackle 
with a rope’s end, does not disgust us as 
our schoolmasters do, especially as the 
boy was a spoiled boy. But an unspoiled 
boy would not have needed that drastic 
medicine. Technical training may be as 
tedious as learning to skate or to play 
the piano or viohn; but it is the price one 
must pay to achieve certain desirable 
results or necessary ends. It is a mon- 
strous thing to force a child to leam 
Latin or Greek or mathematics on the 
ground that they are an indispensable 
gymnastic for die mental powers. It 


would be monstrous even if it were trae; 
for there is no labor that might not be 
imposed on a child or an adult on the 
same pretext; but as a glance at the average 
products of our public school and uni- 
versity education shews that it is not 
true, it need not trouble us. But it is a 
fact that ignorance of Latin and Greek 
and mathematics closes certain careers to 
men (I do not mean artifidal, unneces- 
sary, noxious careers like those of the 
commercial schoolmaster). Languages, 
even dead ones, have their uses; and, as 
it seems to many of us, mathematics have 
their uses. They will always be learned 
by people who want to learn them; and 
people will always want to learn them 
as long as they are of any importance in 
hfe: indeed the want will survive their 
importance: superstition is nowhere 
stronger than in the field of obsolete 
acqmrements. And they will never be 
learnt fruitfully by people who do not 
want to learn them either for their own 
sake or for use in necessary worL There 
is no harder schoolmaster than experience; 
and yet experience fails to teacdi where 
there is no desire to learn. 

Sail, one must not begin to apply 
this generalization too early. And diis 
brings me to an important factor in the 
case: the factor of evolution. 

DOCILITY AND DEPENDENCE 

If anyone, impressed by my view that 
the rights of a child are precisely mose 
of an adul^ proceeds to treat a child ^ 
if it were an adult, he (or she) will find 
that though the plan will work much 
better at some points than the usual plan, 
at others it will not work at all; and thm 
discovery may provoke him to turn ba<± 
from the whole conception of children s 
rights with a jest at the ^ense of 
bachelors’ and old maids’ children. In 
dealing with children what is needed is 
not lo^c but sense. There is no logical 
reason why young persons should be 
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allowed greater control of their property 
the day after they are twenty-one than 
the day before it. There is no logical 
reason why I, who strongly object to an 
adult standing over a boy of ten with a 
Ladn grammar, and saymg “You must 
learn this, whether you want to or not,” 
should nevertheless be quite prepared to 
stand over a boy of five with the multi- 
plication table or a copy book or a code 
of elementary good manners, and practise 
on his doahty to make him learn them 
And there is no logical reason why I 
should do for a child a great many little 
offices, some of them troublesome and 
disagreeable, which I should not do for 
a boy twice its age, or support a boy or 
girl when I would unhesitatingly throw 
an adult on his own resources. But there 
are practical reasons, and sensible reasons, 
and affectionate reasons for all these 
illogicahties. Cbldren do not want to be 
treated altogether as adults: such treat- 
ment terrifies them and overburdens 
them vdth responsibility. In truth, very 
few adults care to be called on for inde- 
pendence and onginahty: they also are 
bewildered and temfied in the absence 
of precedents and precepts and com- 
mandments; but modem Democracy 
allows them a sanctioning and cancelling 
power if they are capable of using it, 
which children are not. To treat a child 
wholly as an adult would be to mock and 
destroy it. Infantile docility and juvenile 
dependence are, like death, a product of 
Natural Selection; and though there is 
no viler crime than to abuse them, yet 
there is no greater cruelty than to ignore 
tliem. I have complained suffiaendy of 
what I suffered through the process of 
assault, imprisonment, and compulsory 
lessons that taught me nodiing, which 
are called my schooling. But I could say 
a good deal also about tlie things I was 
not taught and should have been taught, 
not to mention the things I was allowed 
to do which I should not ha\e been 


allowed to do. I have no recollection of 
being taught to read or wTite, so I pre- 
sume I wras bom with both faculties, but 
many people seem to have bitter recol- 
lections of being forced reluctantly to 
acquire them. And though I hate the 
uttermost contempt for a teacher so ill- 
mannered and incompetent as to be un- 
able to make a child learn to read and 
write without also making it cry, still I 
am prepared to admit that I had rather 
have been compelled to learn to read 
and write with tears by an incompetent 
and ill-mannered person than left in ig- 
norance. Reading, wnting, and enough 
arithmetic to use money honestly and 
accurately, together with the mdiments 
of law and order, become necessary con- 
ditions of a child’s hberly before it can 
appredate the importance of its liberty, 
or foresee that these accomphshments are 
worth acquiring. Nature has provided 
forthisbyevolvingtheinstinctof docility. 
Children are very docile: they have a 
sound intuition that they must do what 
they are told or perish. And adults have 
an intuition, equally sound, that they 
must take advantage of this doahty to 
teach children how to hve properly or 
the children will not survive. The diffi- 
culty is to know where to stop. To illus- 
trate tins, let us consider the main danger 
of childish doahty and parental officious- 
ness. 

THE ABUSE OF DOCILITY 

Doahty may survive as a lazy habif 
long after it has ceased to be a benefiaal 
instinct. If you catch a child when it is 
}'oung enough to be instinctively doale, 
and keep it in a condition of unremitted 
tutelage under the nurserymaid, the 
gov'emess, the preparatory school, the 
second^ school, and the university, 
until It is an adult, you will produce, not 
a self-tehant, free, fully matured human 
being, but a grown-up sdioolboy or 
schoolgirl, captile of nothing in the w^ 
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of original or independent action except 
outbursts of naughtiness in the -women 
and blackguardism in the men. That is 
exactly what we get at present in our rich 
and consequently govermng classes; they 
pass from juvenility to senility -without 
ever touching maturity except in body. 
The classes which cannot afford this sus- 
tained tutelage are notably more self- 
rehant and grown-up; an office boy of 
fifteen is often more of a man than a 
university student of twenty. Unfortun- 
ately this precocity is disabled by poverty, 
ignorance, narrowness, and a hideous 
power of living without art or love or 
beauty and being rather proud of it. The 
poor never escape from servitude: their 
dodlity is preserved by their slavery. 
And so all become the prey of the greedy, 
the selfish, the domineering, the un- 
scrupulous, the predatory. If here and 
there an individual refuses to be dodle, 
ten dodle persons will beat him or lock 
him up or shoot him or hang him at the 
bidding of his oppressors and their own. 
The crux of the whole difficulty about 
parents, schoolmasters, priests, absolute 
monarchs, and despots of every sort, is 
the tendency to abuse natural dodhty. 
A nation should always be healthily re- j 
belhous; but rulers have yet to be found 
who "will make trouble for themselves by 
cultivating that side of the national spirit. 
A child should be^n to assert itself early, 1 
and shift for itself more and more not 
only in washing and dressing itself, but 
m opinions and conduct; yet as nothing 
is so exasperating and so unlovable as 
an uppish child, it is useless to expect 
parents and schoolmasters to inculcate this 
uppishness. Such unamiable precepts as 
Always contradict an authoritative state- 
ment, Always return a blow. Never lose 
a chance of a good fight, "When you are 
scolded for a mistake ask the person who 
scolds you whether he or she supposes 
you did it on purpose, and follow the 
question -with a blow or an instdt or some 


otlier unmistakeable expression of re- 
sentment, Remember that the progress 
of the world depends on your Imowing 
better than your elders, are just as im- 
portant as those of the Sermon on the 
Mount; but no one has yet seen them 
written up in letters of gold in a school- 
room or nursery. The child is taught to 
be kind, to be respectful, to be quiet, not 
to answer back, to be truthful when its 
elders -want to find out anything from itj 
to lie when the truth would shock or hurt 
its elders, to be above all things obedient, 
and to be seen and not heard. Here v/e 
have two sets of precepts, each of which 
will spoil an ordinary child if the other 
be omitted. Unfortunately we do not 
allow fair play between them. The re- 
bellious, intractable, aggressive, selfish 
set provoke a corrective resistance, and 
do not pretend to high moral or rehgi- 
ous sanctions; and they are never urged 
by grown-up people on young people. 
They are therefore more in danger of 
neglect or suppression than the other set, 
which have all the adults, all the laws, all 
the relipons on their side. How is the 
child to be secured its due share of both 
bodies of doctrine? 

THE St2J00I30Y AND THE HOMEBOY 

In practice what happens is that parents 
notice that boys brought up at home be- 
come mollycoddles, or prigs, or duffers, 
unable to take care of themselves. They 
see that boys should learn to rough it a 
httle and to mix -with children of iffieir 
own age. This is natural enough. When 
you have preached at and punished a boy 
until he is a moral cripple, you me as 
much hampered by him as by a phj^ical 
cripple; and as you do not intend to ^ve 
him on your hands all your life, and are 
generally rather impatient for the day 
when he wiU earn his own living and 
leave you to attend to yourself, you 
sooner or later be^ to talk to him about 
the need for self-rehance, learning to 
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thinl:, and so forth, -with the result that 
your victim, bewildered by your incon- 
sistencj^, concludes that there is no use 
tiying to please you, and falls into an 
attitude of sulky resentment. Which is 
an additional inducement to pack him 
off to schooL 

In school, he finds himself in a dual 
world, under two dispensations. There 
is the world of the hoys, where the point 
of honor is to be untameable, always 
ready to fight, ruthless m taking the con- 
ceit out of anyone who ventures to ^ve 
himself airs of superior knowledge or 
taste, and generally to take Lucifer for 
one’s model. And there is the world of 
the masters, the world of disapline, sub- 
mission, dihgence, obedience, and con- 
finual and shameless assumption of moral 
and intellectual authority. Thus the 
schoolboy hears both sides, and is so far 
better off than the home-bred boy who 
hears only one. But the two sides are not 
fairly presented. They are presented as 
good and evil, as vice and virtue, as 
villainy and heroism. The boy feels mean 
and cowardly when he obeys, and selfish 
and rascally when he disobeys He loses 
his moral course just as he comes to 
hate books and languages. In the end, 
John Ruskin, tied so closely to his 
mother’s apron-string that he did not 
escape even when he went to Oxford, 
and John Stuart Mill, whose father ought 
to have been prosecuted for laying his 
son’s childhood vraste with lessons, were 
supenor, as products of traimng, to our 
schoolboj's. They were very conspicu- 
ously superior in moral courage; and 
tliough they did not distinguish them- 
selves at cncket and football, tliey had 
quite as much ph} sical hardihood as any 
civnlized man needs. But it is to be 
obsen ed tliat Ruskin’s parents were wise 
people who gave John a full share in 
tliar ow n life, and put up w ith his pre- 
sence botliathomeand abroad w’hen they 
must sometimes hav e been v ery w eary of 


him; and Mill, as it happens, was de- 
hberately educated to challenge all the 
most sacred institutions of his country. 
The households they were brought up 
in were no more average households 
than a Montessori school is an average 
school. 

THE COMNGS OF AGE OF CHILDREN* 
All this inculcated adult docihty, wluch 
wrecks every civilization as it is wrecking 
ours, is inhuman and unnatural. We must 
reconsider our institution of the Coming 
of Age, which is too late for some pur- 
poses, and too early for others There 
should be a senes of Coming of Ages for 
every individual. The mammals have 
their first coming of age when they are 
weaned; and it is noteworthy that this 
rather cruel and selfish operation on the 
part of the parent has to be performed 
resolutely, with claws and teeth; for your 
little mammal does not want to be 
weaned, and yields only to a pretty rough 
assertion of &e right of the parent to be 
reheved of the child as soon as the child 
IS old enough to bear die separation. 
The same thing occurs with children: 
they hang on to the modier’s apron- 
string and the father’s coat tails as long 
as they can, often baffling those sensitive 
parents who know that children should 
think for themselves and fend for them- 
selves, but are too kind to throw them 
on their owm resources with the ferocity 
of the domestic cat. The child should have 
Its first coming of age w'hen it is weaned, 
another when it can talk, another when 
It can walk, another when it can dress 
Itself without assistance, and when it can 
read, wnte, count money, and pass an 
examination in going a simple errand in- 
volving a purchase and a journey by rail 
or other public method of locomotion, 
It should have quite a majonty. At 
present the children of laborers are soon 
mobile and able to shift for themselves, 
whereas it is possible to find grown-up 
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women in the rich classes who are actually 
afraid to take a walk in the streets un- 
attended and unprotected. It is true that 
this is a superstition from the time when 
a retinue was part of the state of persons 
of quahty, and the unattended person 
supposed to be a common person of 
no quahty, earning a living; but this has 
now become so absurd that children and 
young women are no longer told why 
they are forbidden to go about alone, and 
have to be persuaded that the streets are 
dangerous places, which of course they 
are; but people who are not educated to 
live dangerously have only half a life, and 
are more likely to die miserably after all 
than those who have taken all the com- 
mon risks of freedom from their child- 
hood onward as matters of course. 

THE CONFLICT OF WILLS 

The world wags in spite of its schools 
and its families because both schools and 
frmihes are mostly very largely anarchic: 
parents and schoolmasters are good- 
natured or weak or lazy; and children are 
docile and affectionate and very short- 
winded in their fits of naughtiness; and 
so most fiimihes slummock along and 
muddle through until the children cease 
to be children. In the few cases when the 
parties are energetic and determined, the 
child is crushed or the parent is reduced 
to a cipher, as the case may be. When the 
opposed forces are neither of them strong 
enough to annihilate the other, there is 
serious trouble: that is how we get those 
feuds between parent and child which 
recur to our memory so ironically when 
we hear people sentimentalizing about 
natural affection. We even get tragedies; 
for there is nothing so tragic to con- 
template or so devastating to suffer as the 
oppresrion of will without conscience; 
and the whole tendency of our family and 
school system is to set the will of the 
parent and the school despot above con- 
sdence as something that must be de- 


ferred to abjectly and absolutely for its 
own sake. 

The strongest, fiercest force in nature 
is human will. It is the highest organiza- 
tion we know of the will that has created 
the whole universe. Now all honest 
civilization, religion, law, and conven- 
tion is an attempt to keep this force 
within beneficent bounds. \\^t corrupts 
dvilization, religion, law, and conven- 
tion (and they are at present pretty nearly 
as corrupt as they dare) is the constant 
attempts made by the wills of individuals 
and classes to thwart the wills and en- 
slave the powers of other individuals 
and classes. The powers of the parent and 
the schoolmaster, and of their public 
analogues the lawgiver and the judge, 
become instruments of tyranny in die 
hands of those who are too narrow- 
minded to understand law and exerdse 
judgment; and in their hands (with us 
they mostly fall into such hands) law 
becomes tyranny. And what is a tyrant^ 
Quite simply a person who says to an- 
other person, young or old, "You shall 
do as I tell you; you shall make what I 
want; you shall profess my creed; you 
shall have no will of your own; and your 
powers shall be at the disposal of my 
will.” It has come to this at last: that the 
phrase "she has a will of her own,” or 
"he has a will of his own” has come to 
denote a person of exceptional obstinacy 
and self-assertion. And even persons of 
good natural disposition, if brought up 
to expect such deference are roused to 
unreasoning fury, and sometimes to the 
commission of atrodous crimes, by the 
shghtest challenge to thdr authority. 
Thus a laborer may be dirty, driven, 
untrutfaiul, slothful, untrustworAy m 
every way without exhausting the in- 
dulgence of Ae country-house. But let 
him dare to bs “disrespectful and he is 
a lost man, Aough he be Ae cleanest, 
soberest, most diligent most veradous, 
most trustworthy man in the county. 
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Dickens’s instinct for detecting soaal 
cankeis never served him better than 
•when he shewed up Mrs Keep teaching 
her son to “be umble,” knowing that if 
he earned out that precept he might he 
pretty well anything else he hked. The 
maintenance of deference to our wills 
becomes a mama which "will carry the 
best of us to any extremity. We ■will allow 
a village of Egyptian fellaheen or Indian 
tribesmen to hve the lowest hfe they 
please among themselves wnthout mo- 
lestation; but let one of them slay an 
Enghshman or even strike him on the 
strongest provocation, and straightway 
we go stark mad, burning and destroying, 
shooting and shelhng, flogging and hang- 
ing, if only such survivors as we may 
leave are thoroughly cowed in the pre- 
sence of a man with a white face. In the 
committee room of a local counal or 
aty corporation, the humblest employees 
of the committee find defenders if they 
complain of harsh treatment. Grammes 
are voted, indulgences and hobdays are 
pleaded for, dehnquenaes are excused in 
the most sentimental manner provided 
only the employee, however patent a 
hypoente or incorngible a slacker, is hat 
in hand But let the most obvious measure 
of jusuce be demanded by the secretary 
of a Trade Union in terms W'hicli omit 
all expressions of subseiAuence, and it 
is -with tlie greatest difficulty that the 
cooler-headed can defeat angry mouons 
that tlie letter be thrown into tlie n'aste- 
paper basket and the committee proceed 
to tile next business. 

THE demagogue’s oppoutunitv 
And the emploj ee has in him the same 
fierce impulse to impose his mil without 
respect for die "r ill of others. Democrat:}' 
IS in pracuce notliing but a de\ice for 
cajoling from him tlie % ote he refuses to 
arbitrary autlionty. He mil not \ ote for 
Conolanus; but when an e\pcnenccd 
demagogue comes along and says “Sir. 
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you are the dictator: the voice of die 
people is the voice of God; and I am 
only your very humble servant’’ he says 
at once “All nght: tell me tthat to 
dictate” and is presendy ensla\ed more 
eSectually with his otvn silly consent 
than Conolanus would e\er have en- 
slaved him mthout asking his leave. And 
the mck by which the demagogue defeats 
Conolanus is played on him in his turn 
by Ais infenors. Everywhere we see the 
cunning succeeding in the world by seek- 
ing a nch or pow'erful master and prac- 
tising on his lust for subservience. The 
pohucal adventurer wffio gets into Par- 
hament by offenng himself to the poor 
voter, not as his representauve but as his 
■will-less soulless “delegate,” is himself 
the dupe of a clev er -wife who repudiates 
Votes for Women, knowing w'ell diat 
whilst the man is master, the man’s mis- 
tress will rule. Unah Keep may be a 
craw'hng creature, but his crawling takes 
lum upstairs 

Thus does the selfishness of die mil 
turn on itself, and obtain by flattery wdiat 
It cannot seize by open force. Democracy 
becomes the latest mck of tyranny: 
“womanliness” becomes the latest wile 
of prosutuuon. 

Between parent and child the same 
conflict wages and the same destruction 
of character ensues. Parents set tliemselv'es 
to bend die will of their children to their 
own — to break dieir stubborn spint, as 
they call it — ^widi die rudilessness of 
Grand Inquisitors Cunning, unscrupu- 
lous children learn all the arts of the 
sneak in arcumventing tyranny: children 
of better character are cruelly distressed 
and more or less lamed for life by it. 

OUn qU.VSRELSOMENESS 

As betw een adults, w'e find a general 
quarrelsomeness w'hicli makes political 
reform as impossible to most English- 
men as to hogs Certain sections of die 
naaon get cured of diis disability. Urn- 
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Vir-Uy mon, '..lilor-t, nnfl are 

comp;iMtivi'lv ftrc from n, bcc.m*.e ihe 
co'umunal life of ihc nnivrrtiy, ilic Dti 
tlim in n «htp .1 jinn must titliir learn to 
tunsitlor other; or (he j'o <)Vt‘rl>oir<! or 
into iron*', and the h ilnt of worl in}> on 
committa . and ce isim; to expect more 
of onc'i own x\ay than i’; included in the 
jzreateii cominott rnea>urc of the com- 
mittce, educate the v^ill socially. But no 
one avho In'; ever hnd to guide a com- 
mittee of ordinary priwte Knglnhmen 
through their fint attempt at collective 
action, in committee or othcrvejsc, can 
retain any illudons as to the appalling 
ciTccis on our national manner, and char- 
acter of the orpani?-ation of tlie home and 
the school as petty tyrannies, and the 
absence of all teaching of self-respect 
and training in self-assertion. Bullied and 
ordered about, the Englishman obejs 
like a sheep, evades like a knave, or tries 
to murder Ins oppressor. Merely criticized 
or opposed in committee, or invited to 
consider an) body’s views but his owm, 
he feels personally insulted and wants 
to resign or leave the room unless he is 
apologized to. And his panic and be- 
wilderment w’hcn lie sees tliat tlic older 
hands at the work have no patience with 
him and do not intend to treat him as 
infallible, arc pitiable as far as they arc 
anything but ludicrous. That is w'hat 
comes of not being taught to consider 
otlier people’s wills, and left to submit 
to them or to override them as if they 
were tlie winds and the weather. Such a 
state of mind is incompatible not only 
with the democratic introduction of high 
civilization, but with the comprehension 
and maintenance of such avihzcd institu- 
tions as have been introduced by benevo- 
lentand intelligent despots and aristocrats. 

WE MUST REFORM SOCIETY BEFORE 
"WE CAN REFORM OURSELVES 

When we come to the positive prob- 
lem of what to do with children if we 


are to give tip the established plin, we 
find the dl{iicultic5 gre.it that we begin 
to un(hr,tind why so many people who 
detc*.t the system and look back v/iili 
loathing on tlieir own scliooldays, must 
hdpkv.ly • end their children to the scry 
schof»!ii they ihcmvehcs were sent to, 
because ilitre is no ahem.ntisc except 
abandoning the cliildrcn to undisciplined 
vagabondism. Man in society must do 
as evciyhody ebe docs in his class: only 
fools and romantic novices imagine tliat 
I Ireedom is a mere m.iiicr of the readiness 
I of the intlis idua! to snap his fingers at 
coiu'cntion. It is true that most of us lisc 
in a condition of quite unncccssar)' in- 
hibition, w’canng ugly and uncomfort- 
able clothes, making ourscKcs and other 
people miserable by tlie heathen horrors 
of mourning, staying away from the 
theatre because we cannot afford the 
stalls and are ashamed to go to the pit, 
and in dozens of other w-ays cnslaring 
ourselves when there arc comfortable 
alternatives open to us without any real 
drawbacks. The cpntcmplation of these 
petty sla\ cries, and of the triumphant 
case witli wliich sensible people tlirow 
them off, creates an impression tliat if 
we only take Johnson’s advice to free 
our minds from cant, we can achieve 
freedom. But if we all freed our minds 
from cant w’C should find that for tlie 
most part w’c should have to go on doing 
the necessary work of the world exactly 
as we did it before until w'c organized 
new and free metliods of doing it. Many 
people believed in secondary co-educa- 
tion (boys and girls taught together) 
before schools like Bedales w'ere founded: 
indeed the practice was common enough 
in elementary schools and in Scotland; 
but their belief did not help them unul 
Bedales and St George’s were organized; 
and tliere are sull not nearly enough co- 
educational schools in eidstence to ac- 
commodate all the children of the parente 
who believe in co-education up to urn- 
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versity age, even if they could always 
afford the fees of these exceptional 
schools. It may be edifying to tell a duke 
that our pubhc schools are all wrong in 
their constitution and methods, or a 
costermonger that children should be 
treated as in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister 
instead of as they are treated at the 
elementary school at the comer of his 
streetj but what are the duke and the 
coster to do.^ Neither of them has any 
effecnve choice in the matter: their chil- 
dren must either go to the schools that 
are, or to no school at all. And as the 
duke thinks with reason that his son will 
be a lout or a milksop or a png if he does 
not go to school, and the coster knows 
that his son will become an ilhterate 
hoohgan if he is left to the streets, there 
is no real alternative for either of them. 
Child life must be soaally orgamzed: 
no parent, nch or poor, can choose 
msntuuons that do not exist; and the 
pnvate enterprise of individual school- 
masters appeahng to a group of well-to- 
do parents, though it may shew what can 
be done by enthusiasts with new methods, 
cannot touch the mass of our children. 
For the average parent or child nothing 
is really available except the estabhshed 
piacuce, and this is what makes it so 
important that the estabhshed practice 
should be a sound one, and so useless for 
clever individuals to disparage it unless 
they can orgamze an alteraanve practice 
and make it, too, general. 

THE PURSUIT OF MANNERS 

If you cross-examine the duke and 
the coster, you will find that they are not 
concerned for the scholastic attainments 
of them children. Ask the duke whether 
he could pass the standard examination 
of twelve-year-old children m elementary 
schools, and he will admit, with an en- 
tirely plaad smile, that he would almost 
certainly be ignomimously plucked. And 
he IS so httle ashamed of or disadvantaged 
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by his condition that he is not prepared 
to spend an hour in remedying it. The 
coster may resent the inqmry instead of 
being amused by it, but his answer, if 
true, will be the same. What they both 
want for their children is the communal 
traimng, the apprenticeship to society, 
the lessons in holding one’s own among 
people of all sorts widi whom one is not, 
as in the home, on pnvileged terms. 
These can be acqmred only by “mixing 
with the world,” no matter how wicked 
the world is No parent cares twopence 
whether his children can write Larin 
hexameters or repeat the dates of the 
accession of all die Enghsh monarchs 
since the Conqueror; but all parents are 
earnestly anxious about the manners of 
their children. Better Claude Duval than 
Kaspar Hauser. Laborers who are con- 
temptuously anti-clencal m their opimons 
will send their daughters to the convent 
school because the nuns teach them some 
sort of gentleness of speech and behavior. 
And peers who tell you that our pubhc 
schools are rotten through and through, 
and that our umversities ought to be 
razed to the foundations, send them sons 
to Eton and Oxford, Harrow and Cam- 
bndge, not only because there is nothing 
else to be done, but because these places, 
though they turn out blackguards and 
ignoramuses and boobies ^ore, turn 
them out with the habits and manners of 
the soaety they belong to. Bad as those 
manners are in many respects, they are 
better than no manners at all. And no 
mdividual or family can possibly teach 
them. They can be acquired only by 
hving in an organized community in 
wbch they are traditional. 

Thus we see that there are reasons 
for the segregation of children even in 
famihes where the great reason: namely, 
that children are nuisances to adults, does 
not press very hardly, as, for instance, in 
the houses of the very poor, who can 
send their children to play in the streets, 
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or thr ht'OT’ of tlir vt'ry ricli, v. hich ntc 
to hijyc tluu tlu' cMItltctt*'-. cjinrirrs c.in 
1>c k'pt out ttf tljc jf.ucnt'/ like the 
♦vcn ants’ tjii irier.. 

NOT TOO yrui u'in{> on tjo 
iuatm, rnoiHin 

\\'h.u, tl'ui, r< to l>t* t!«nu’r hor the 
parent, unforttuutcly. little txapt pro- 
pnii.itin" the conception of Chihinn’s 
Uij:ht‘f. Only tiic nwliicvmttnt of eco- 
nomic ft|iinhty ihroi’tih Sottah'.tn can 
make it poistblc to tlenl tltoomuhly v.'ith i 
die question from the point of \ ice* of 
the total interest of the corntnunity, 
%\hich must always consi't of ^'rown-tip 
children. Yet economic equality, life 
all simple and obvious arrani?crnents, 
seems impossible to people hrouchi up 
as children are now. Still, soinctbtng can 
be done even vithin chss limits. Large 
communities of cliildrcn of the same class 
arc possible today; and voluntary organ- 
ization of outdoor life for children has 
already begun in Boy Scouting and^ ex- 
cursions of one kind or another. The 
discovery' iliat anything, even school life, 
is better for tiie child ilian home life, ivill 
become an over-ridden hobby; and wc 
shall presently be told by our faddists that 
anything, even camp life, is better than 
school life. Some blundering beginnings 
of this are already perceptible. There is 
a movement for making our Bntish 
children into pnggish little barefooted 
vagabonds, all talking like that bom fool 
George Borrow, and supposed to be 
splendidly healthy because tliey would 
die if they slept in rooms witli the win- 
dows shut, or perhaps even v/idi a roof 
over their heads. Still, tins is a fairly 
healthy folly; and it may do something 
to establish Mr Harold Cox’s claim of 
a Right to Roam as the basis of a much 
needed law compelling proprietors of 
land to provide plenty of gates in their 
fences, and to leave them unlocked when 
there are no growing crops to be 


damaged n'jr hull'; to he encountered, 
iti--.ic.id of, a', at present, imprisoning the 
human rac«^ in dusty or muddy thorough- 
fares between w-alN of barbed wire. 

Th'e rtMction .against vagabondage will 
come from the children themselves. For 
them freedom will not mean the expensive 
kind of s:u..*igery now called "the simple 
life." 'ilitir natural disgust with the 
t isions of cockney book fanciers blov/- 
ing themselves out vtiih "the wind on the 
iinth, brother," and of anarchists v/bo 
arc cither too weak to understand that 
men are strong and free in proportion 
to tlie social pressure tlicy can stand and 
the corriplevny of the obligations they 
arc prep.ircd to undertake, or too strong 
to reahre tint what is freedom to them 
may be terror and bew'ildcrment to 
others, w ill drix'C them back to the home 
and the school if iliese have meanwhile 
Icnrncd the lesson that children arc 
independent human beings and have 
rights. 


wanted: a atiLD’s MAGNA atARTA 
Whether we shall presently be dis- 
jssing a Juvenile Magna Charm or 
>ec!aration of Rights by wrny of m- 
iudmg cliildrcn in die Consutution is 
question on which I leave oilicrs to 
peculate. But if it could once be Mta^ 
shed tliat a child has an adult s Right 
f Egress from uncomfortable places and 
npicasant company, 
liildrcn’s law 7 crs to sue Pft^agoguK 
tilers for assault and 
icre w'ould be an amazing c , 

ehavior of schoolmast^> the quahty 
f school books, and the amemoK of 
:hool hfe. That Consaousness of C^n- 
mt which, even in im present delimwe 
arm, has enabled Democt^ to oust 
^rxannical systems in spite of aU its cl- 
arities and stupidities and rancors ar^ 

,eptitudesandignoran^,wouldoperate 

s powerfully among chU^en as it do» 
ow among grown-ups. h.o doubt the 
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pedagogue would promptly turn dema- ^ 
gogue, and woo his scholars by all the 
arts of demagog}'; but none of these arts 1 
can easily be so dishonorable or mis- 
chievous as the art of caning And, after 
all, if larger liberties are attached to the 
acqmsidon of know ledge, and the child 
finds that it can no more go to the seaside 
without a knowledge of the mulaphca- 
non and pence tables than it can be an 
astronomer widiout mathematics, it will 
learn the miiltiphcation table, w'hich is 
more than it always does at present, in 
spite of all the camngs and keepmgs-in. 

THE PORSUrr OF LEAHlflNG 
When the Pursuit of Learning comes 
to mean the pursuit of learmng by the 
child instead of the pursuit of the child 
by Learning, cane in hand, the danger 
wtU be precocity of the intellect, which 
is just as undeshable as precoaty of the 
emotions. We still have a silly habit of 
talkmg and thinking as if intellect were 
a mechanical process and not a passion; 
and in spite of the German tutors w'ho 
confess openly that three out of every 
five of the young men they coach for 
examinations are lamed for life thereby; 
in spite of Dickens and his picture of 
htde Paul Dombey dying of lessons, we 
persist in heaping on growmg children 
and adolescent youths and maidens tasks 
Pythagoras would have declmed out of 
common r^ard for his own health and 
common modesty as to his own capaaty. 
And this overwork is not all the effect 
of compulsion; for the average school- 
master does not compel his scholars to 
learn: he only scolds and punishes them 
if they do not, w'hich is qmte a different 
thing, the net effect being that the school 
prisoners need not learn unless they like. 
Nay, It is sometimes remarked that the 
school dunce — meaning the one who 
does not like— often turns out well after- 
wards, as if idleness were a sign of abihty 
and character. A much more sensible 
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explanation is that the so-called dunces 
are not exhausted before they be^n the 
serious business of hfe. It is said that boys 
will be boys; and one can only add one 
wishes they would. Boys really w'ant 
to be mamy, and are unfortunately 
encouraged thoughtlessly in this very 
dangerous and overstraining aspiration. 
All the people who have really worked 
(Herbert Spencer for instance) warn us 
against w'ork as earnestly as some people 
W’am us against dnnk. When learmng is 
placed on the voluntary footing of sport; 
the 1-pacher will find himself sajdng every 
day “Run away and play: you have 
worked as much as is good for you.” 
Trying to make chil dren leave school 
will be like trying to make them go to 
bed; and it will be necessary to surprise 
them vnth the idea that teaching is work, 
and that the teacher is tired and must go 
play or rest or eat: possibihties always 
concealed by that infamous humbug the 
current schoolmaster, w'ho achieves a 
spurious di\'imty and a vutch doctor’s 
authonty by persuading children that 
he is not human, just as ladies used 
to persuade them that they have no 
legs. 

CHILDREK AND GAME: A PROPOSAL 

Of the many wild absurdities of our 
existing social order perhaps the most 
grotesque is the costly and stnctly en- 
forced reservation of large tr a c t s of 
country as deer forests and breeding 
grounds for pheasants whilst there is 
so htde provision of the kmd made for 
duldren. I have more than once thought 
of trying to introduce the shooting of 
children as a sport, as the children would 
then be preserved very carefully for ten 
months in the year, thereby reducing 
their death rate far more than the fiisd- 
lades of the sportsmen durmg the other 
two would raise it At present the killing 
of a fox except by a pack of foxhounds 
is r^arded with horror; but you may 
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anil <lt> Kill clultirfn in a lunulrcd ami 
nfiy ways pmvitlrti yon do not shivot 
thctn or !ict a pat’, of doj:s on them. It 
nut’ll ho .admitted that the fo\es hn\c 
the hrvt of itt and ituhed .a f'lance .at 
oti** phcsss.nnt'.. our deer, .and our children 
wall conxince the most ;cepiic.al that 
the children Inte dtcidediy tlic w'orst 
of it. 

'ritis much hope, liowcver, can he t"£» 
tracted from t!tc prcicnt state of things 
It is so fant.’stic. so mad, so apparently 
impossjble. that no ‘clteme ot reform 
need ever henctfortlj be discredited on 
the ground that tt is fani.istic or mad or 
apparentl) impossible. It is the sensible 
schemes, imfortunati.l\, that arc hope- 
less in England. Therefore 1 have great 
hopes that my own \icws, though funda- 
mentally sensible, can be made to appear 
fantastic enough to have a chance. 

First, then, I lay tt down as a prime 
condition of sane socieiy, obvious as 
such to an} one but an idiot, that in any 
decent community, children should find 
in every part of their native countiy, 
food, clothing, lodging, instruction, and 
parental kindness for the asking. For the 
matter of that, so siiould adults; but the 
two cases differ in that as these com- 
modities do not grow on the bushes, the 
adults cannot have them unless they 
themselves organize and provide the 
supply, whereas the children must have 
them as if by magic, wdih notliing to do 
but rub the lamp, like Aladdin, and have 
their needs satisfied. 

THE parents’ intolerable BORDEN 

There is nothing new in this: it is how 
children have always had and must always 
have their needs satisfied. The parent has 
to play the part of Aladdin’s djinn; and 
many a parent has sunk beneath the 
burden of this service. All the novelty 
we need is to organize it so that instead 
of the individual child fastening hke a 
parasite on its own particular parents, the 


whole body of children should lie thrown 
not only upon the s*. hole body of parents, 
hut upon the celiintts and childless as 
well, wlio'e nri-^ent exemption from a 
full sh.ire in the socml burden of children 
{•. ohvioinly unjust and unwholesome. 
*rod.iy it IS c.isy to find a widow' w'lio 
has at j'rc;it tost to herself in p.tin, danger, 
.ind dis.ihlement, borne six or eight chil- 
dren. In tlic same town you will find 
rich h.ichtlors and old maids, and married 
couples with no ciiildren or with famiiiw 
voluntarily limited to f.vo or three. Tlic 
eight children do not belong to the 
w onnn in any real or legal sense. When 
she h is re.ared them they pass away from 
her into the community as independent 
persons, marrying strangers, working 
for strangers, spending on tlic communiqr 
the life that has been built up at her 
c-xpense. No more monstrous inj'usticc 
could be imagined than that the burden 
of rearing the children should fall on her 
alone and not on the celibates and the 
selfish as xt'cll. 

This is so far recognized that already 
the child finds, wherever it goes, a school 
for it, and somebody to force it into die 
school; and more and more dicse scliools 
arc being driven by tlic mere logic of 
facts to provide the children widi meals, 
w'lth boots, with spectacles, with dentists 
and doctors. In fact, when the child s 
parents arc desutute or not to be found, 
bread, lodging, and clodnng are mo- 
vidcd. It is true diat they are provided 
grudgingly and on conditions infamous 
enough to draw^ dowm abundant fire 
Heaven upon us every day in the shape 
of crime and disease and vice; but still 
die pracrice of keeping children barely 
alive at the charge of the community is 
established; and there is no need for me 
to argue about it. I propose only two 
extensions of the practice. One is to pro- 
vide for all the child’s reasonable human 
wants, on wWch point, if you differ from 
me, I shall take leave to say that you are 
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soaally a fool and personally an inhuman 
■wTetch. The other is that these -wants 
should be supphed in complete freedom 
from compukory schoohng or compul- 
sory anythmg except restraint from 
crime, though, as they can be supplied 
only by sodd organization, the child 
must be consaous of and subject to the 
condidons of that organization, -n'hich 
may involve such portions of adult re- 
sponsibihty and dut)' as a child may be 
able to bear according to its age, and 
•which TwU in any case prevent it from 
forming the -vagabond and anarchist 
habit of mind. 

One more exception might be neces- 
sary: compulsory freedom. I am sure 
that a child should not be imprisoned in 
a school. I am not so sure that it should 
not sometimes be driven out mto the 
open — ^imprisoned in the -woods and on 
the mountains, as it -were. For there are 
frowsty children, just as there are fro-wsty 
adults, who dont want freedom. This 
morbid result of over - domesucauon 
would, let us hope, soon disappear -with 
Its cause. 

MOBILIZA-nON 

Those who see no prospect held out 
to them by this except a coimtry m which 
all the children shall be roaimng savages, 
should consider, first, whether their con- 
dition would be any worse than that of 
the httle caged sa\'ages of today; and 
second, whether either children or adults 
are so apt to run -wild that it is neces- 
sary to tether them last to one neighbor- 
hood to prevent a general dissolution of 
society. My o-wn observanon leads me to 
behe\e that we are not half mobilized 
enough True, I cannot deny that we are 
more mobde than we were. You -will still 
find in the home counties old men who 
have never been to London, and who tell 
you that they once went to Winchester 
or St Albans much as if they had been 
to the South Pole; but they are not so 


common as the clerk who has been to 
Pans or to Lovely Lucerne, and who 
“goes av/ay somewhere” when he has a 
holiday. His grandfather never had a 
hohday, and, if he had, would no more 
have beamed of crossing the Channel 
than of taking a box at Ae Opera But 
ndth all allov'ance for the Polytechnic 
excursion and the tourist agency, our 
inertia is soil appalhng. I confess to 
having once spent mne years in London 
-Ruthout putting my nose outside it; and 
though this •R'as better, perhaps, than the 
resdess globe-trotting -vagabondage of 
the idle nch, -wandering from hotel to 
hotel and never really h-ving anywhere, 
yet I should no more ha\e done it if I 
had been properly mobilized in my chdd- 
hood than I should have worn the same 
smt of clothes all that time (which, by 
the -way, I very nearly chd, my profes- 
sional income not having as yet begun 
to sprout). There are masses of people 
who could afford at least a tnp to Mar- 
gate, and a good many who could afford 
a tnp round the world, who are more 
immovable than Aldgate pump. To 
others, who would move if they knew 
how, travelhng is surrounded -with ima- 
ginary difficulties and terrors In short; 
die (hfficuliy is not to fix people, but to 
root them up. Wie keep repeating the 
silly proverb that a rolling stone gathers 
no moss, as if moss were a desirable 
parasite. What we mean is that a vaga- 
bond does not prosper. Even this is not 
true, if prosperity means enjoyment as 
well as responsibihty and money. The 
real misery of -vagabondage is the misery 
of having nothmg to do and nowhere 
to go, the misery of being derehct of 
God and Man, ffie misery of the idle, 
poor or nch. And this is one of the 
miseries of unoccupied chddhood. The 
unoccupied adult, thus afflicted, tnes 
many distractions which are, to say the 
least, unsmted to chddren. But one of 
them, the distracnon of seeing the world. 
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is innocent and beneficial. Also it is 
childish, being a continuation of what 
nurses call “taking notice,” by which 
a child becomes eiqjerienced. It is pitiable 
nowadays to see men and women doing 
after the age of 45 all the travellmg and 
sightseeing they should have done before 
they were 15. Mere wondering and star- 
mg at things is an important part of a 
cMd’s education: that is why children 
can be thoroughly mobilized without 
making vagabonds of them. A vagabond 
is at home nowhere because he wanders: 
a child should wander because it ought 
to be at home eveiywhere. And if it has 
its papers and its passports, and gets what 
it requires not by begging and pilfering, 
but from responsible agents of the com- 
munity as of righ^ and with some formal 
acknowledgment of the obligations it is 
incurring and a knowledge of the fact 
that these obhgations are bring recorded: 
if, further, certain qualifications are ex- 
acted before it is promoted from per- 
mission to go as far as its legs will carry 
it to using mechamcal aids to locomotion, 
it can roam vtithout much danger of 
gjqjsification. 

Under such circumstances the boy or 
girl could alw^s run away, and never 
be lost; and on no other conditions can 
a cluld be free without bring also a home- 
less outcast. Parents could also run away 
firom disagreeable children or drive them 
out of doors or even drop ihrir acquaint- 
ance, temporarily or permanently, with- 
out inhumanity. Thus both parties would 
be on their good beba\-ior, and not, as 
at present, on then filial or parental be- 
havior, which, like all unfree behavior, 
is mostly bad behavior. 

As to what other results nught follow, 
we had better wait and see; for nobody 
now ahve can imagine v/hat customs 
and institutions w'ould grov/ up in 
sodeties of free children. Cluld laws and 
ciuld fashions, child manners and child 
morals are now not tolerated; but among 


free children there v/ould certainly be 
surprising developments in this direction. 
I do not think there would be any danger 
of free children behaving as badly as 
grown-up people do now because thgr 
have never been free. They could hardly 
behave worse, anyhow. 

children’s rights and parents’ 

WRONGS 

A very distinguished man once assured 
a mother of my acquaintance that she 
would never know what it meant to be 
hurt until she was hurt through her chil- 
dren- Children are extremely cruel with- 
out intending it; and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the reason is that they 
do not conceive their elders as having 
any human feelings. Serve the elders 
ri^t, perhaps, for posing as super- 
human! The penalty of the impostor is 
not that he is found out (he very seldom 
is) but that he is taken for what he pre- 
tends to be, and treated as such. And to 
be treated as anytiiing but what you 
really are may seem pleasant to the 
imagination when the treatment is above 
your merits; but in actual experience it 
is often quite the reverse. When I was a 
very small boy, my romantic imag^tion, 
stimulated by early doses of fiction, led 
me to brag to a still smaller boy so out- 
rageously that he, bring a siinple sot^ 
really beheved me to be an invincible 
hero. I cannot remember whether tiiis 
pleased me much; but I do remsiaber 
very distinctly that one day this admirer 
of mine; who had a pet goat, found me 
anim al in the hands of a larger boy foan 
either of us, who mocked hirn and re- 
fiised to restore the animal to his nghtful 
owner. Whereupon, naturally, he ^e 
weeping to me, and demanded that 1 
should rescue the goat and annihilate the 
aggressor. My terror was beyond de- 
scription: fortunately for me, it imparted 
such a ghastliness to my voice and aspect 
as I, under the eye of my poor little dupe. 
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advanced on ihe enemy -with that hideous 
extrenuty of cowardice which is called 

• the courage of despair, and said “You 
let go that goat,” that he abandoned 
his prey and fled, to my unforgettable, 

- unspeakable rehef. I have never since 
exa^eiated my prowess in bodily com- 
bat. 

Now what happened to me in the 
adventure of the goat happens very often 
: to parents, and would happen to school- 

' masters if the prison door of the school 
did not shut out the trials of life. I re- 
member once, at school, the resident 
: hpad ma tfe r was brought down to earth 

: by the sudden illness of his wife. In the 

: confusion that ensued it became neces- 

' sary to leave one of the schoolrooms 

. widiout a master. I "was in the class that 

' occupied that schoolroom- To have sent 
us home would have been to break the 
: fundamental bai^ain with our parents 

• by which the school was bound to keep 
us out of their way for half the day at tdl 

- hazards. Therefore an appeal had to be 

; made to our better feelings: that is, to 

our common humanity', not to make a 

• noise. But the head master had never 
admitted any common humanity -with 

' us. We had been carefully broken m to 
j: regard him as a bang qmte aloof from 

; and above us: one not subject to error 
or suffering or death or illness or mor- 
. tality. Consequently sympathy was im- 

c possible; and if the unfortunate lady did 

not perish. It was because, as I now com- 
: fort myself with guessing, she was too 

: much preoccupied with her own pains, 

; and possibly making too much noise her- 

selij to be conscious of the pandemonium 
! downstairs. 

A great deal of the fiendishness of 
schoolboys and the cruelty of children to 
their elders is produced just m this H'ay. 
Elders cannot be superhuman beings and 
suffering feUow creatures at the samp 
time. If you pose as a httle god, you must 
pose for better for worse. 


HOW LITTLE WE KNOW ABOUT OUB. 

PABENTS 

The relation between parent and child 
has cruel moments for the parent even 
when moneyis no object and the matenal 
w'omes are delegated to seivants and 
school teachers. The child and the parent 
are strangers to one another necessarily, 
because their ages must differ widely. 
Read Goethe’s autobiography; and note 
that though he was happy in Hs parents 
and had exceptional powers of observa- 
tion, di\'ination, and story-telhng, he 
knew less about his father and mother 
than about most of the other people he 
mentions. I mj'self was never on bad 
terms with my mother: we hved together 
until I W'as fortj'-two years old, absolutely 
without the smallest friction of any kind; 
yet when her death set me thinking cun- 
ously about our relations, I realized that 
I knew very httle about her. Introduce 
me to a strange woman who was a child 
when I was a child, a girl w'hen I was a 
boy, an adolescent Vvrhen I was an adoles- 
cent; and if wa take naturally to one 
another I will know more of her and she 
of me at the end of forty days (I had 
almost said of forty minutes) than I knew 
of my mother at the end of forty years. 
A contemporary stranger is a novelty 
and an enigma, also a possibility; but a 
mother is like a broomstick or hke the 
sun in the heavens, it does not matter 
which as far as one’s knowledge of her 
is concerned: the broomstick is there and 
the sun is there; and whether the child 
is beaten by it or warmed and enlightened 
by it, it accepts it as a fact in nature, and 
does not conceive it as having had youth, 
passions, and weaknesses, or as snll 
growing, yearning, suffermg, and learn- 
ing. If I meet a widow I may ask her all 
about her marriage; but what son ever 
dreams of asking his mother about her 
marriage, or could endure to hear of it 
without violently breaking off die old 
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sacred relationship between them, and 
ceasing to be her child or anything more 
to her than the first man in the street 
might he? 

Yet though in this sense the child can- 
not realize its parent’s humanity, the 
parent can reahze the child’s; for the 
parents with their experience of life have 
none of the illusions about the child that 
the child has about the parents; and the 
consequence is that the child can hurt 
its parents’ feehngs much more than its 
parents can hurt the child’s, because the 
child, even when there has been none of 
the dehberate h3q)0crisy by which chil- 
dren are taken advantage of by their 
elders, cannot conceive the parent as a 
fellow creature, whilst the parents know 
very well that the children are only 
themselves over again. The child cannot 
conceive that its blame or contempt or 
want of interest could possibly hurt its 
parent, and therefore expresses them all 
wifii an indifference which has ^ven rise 
to the term enfant terrible (a tragic term 
in spite of the jests connected with it); 
whilst the parent can suffer from such 
shghts and reproaches more from a child 
than from anyone else, even when the 
child is not beloved, because the child is 
so unmistakeably sincere m them. 

OUR ABANDONED MOTHERS 

Take a very common instance of this 
agomzing incompatibility. A widow 
brings up her son to manhood. He meets 
a strange woman, and goes off with and 
marries her, leaving his mother desolate. 
It does not occur to him that this is at all 
hard on her: he does it as a matter of 
course, and actually expects his mother 
to receive, on terms of special affection, 
the woman for whom she has been aban- 
doned. If he shewed any sense of what 
he was doing, any remorse; if he mingled 
his tears vuth hers and asked her not to 
think too hardly of him because he had 
obeyed the ineiidtable destiny of a man 


to leave his father and mother and cleave 
to his wife, she could give him her 
blessing and accept her bereavement with 
digmty and without reproach. But the 
man never dreams of such considerations. 
To him his mother’s feehng in the matter, 
when she betrays it, is unreasonable, 
ridiculous, and even odious, as shewing 
a prejudice against his adorable bnde. 

I have taken the widow as an extreme 
and obvious case; but there are many 
husbands and wives who are tired of 
thdr consorts, or disappointed in them, 
or estranged from them by infidelities; 
and these parents, in losing a son or 
a daughter through marriage, may be 
losing everything they care for. No 
parent’s love is as innocent as the love 
of a child: the exclusion of all consaous 
sexual feehng from it does not exclude 
the bitterness, jealousy, and despair at 
loss which c^racterize sexual passion: 
m fact, what is called a pure love may 
easily be more selfish and jealous than 
a carnal one. Anyhow, it is plain matter 
of fact that naively sefesh people some- 
times try with fierce jealousy to prevent 
their children marrying. 

FAMILY AFFECTION 

Until the fanuly as we know it ceases 
to exist, nobody will dare to analyse 
parental affection as distinguished from 
that general human sympathy which has 
secured to many an orphan fonder care 
in a stranger’s house than it would have 
received from its actual parents. Not even 
Tolstoy, in The Kreutzer Sonat^ has 
said all that we suspect about iL ^^n 
It persists beyond the penod at whidi 
it ceases to be necessary to tim child s 
welfare, it is apt to be morbid; and 
we are probably wrong to inculcate its 
deliberate cultivation. The natural course 
is for the parents and children to 
off the specific parental and filial relation 
when they are no longer necessary to one 
another. The child does this readily 
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enough to form fresh ties, closer and more 
fascinating. Parents are not always ex- 
cluded from such compensations: it hap- 
pens sometimes that when the children 
go out at the door the lover comes in 
at the window. Indeed it happens now 
oftener than it used to, because people 
remain much longer in the sexual arena 
The culm'ated Jewess no longer cuts 
off her hair at her marriage. The British 
matron has discarded her cap and her 
consdendous ughness; and a bishop’s 
wife at fifty has more of the air of a 
femme galcmte than an actress had at 
thirty-five in her grandmother’s time. 
But as people many later, the facts of age 
and time still inexorably condemn most 
parents to comparative solitude when 
their children marry. This may be a 
pnvation and may be a rehef: probably 
in healthy circumstances it is no worse 
than a salutary change of habit; but even 
at that it is, for the moment at least, a 
wrench. For though parents and children 
sometimes dislike one another, there is 
an expenence of succor and a habit of 
dependence and expectanon formed in 
infency which naturally attaches a child 
to Its parent or to its nurse (a foster 
parent) in a quite pecuhar way. A benefit 
to the child may be a burden to the parent; 
but people become attached to their bur- 
dens sometiraes more than the burdens 
are attached to them; and to "suffer httle 
children” has become an affecnonate 
impulse deep in our nature. 

Now there is no such impulse to suffer 
our sisters and brothers, our aunts and 
uncles, much less our cousins. If we could 
choose our relatives, we might, by select- 
ing congemal ones, mitigate the repulsive 
effect of the obhgation to like them and 
to admit them to our intimacy. But to 
have a person imposed on us as a brother 
merely because he happens to have the 
same parents is unbear^le when, as may 
easily happen, he is the sort of person 
^ e should carefully avoid if he ere any- 


one else’s brother. All Europe (except 
Scotland, which has clans instead of 
famihes) draws the hne at second cousins. 
Protestantism draws it still closer by 
making the first cousin a marriageable 
stranger; and the only reason for not 
drawing it at sisters and brothers is that 
the institution of the family compels us 
to spend our childhood with them, and 
thus imposes on us a curious relation 
in which famihanty destroys romantic 
charm, and is yet expected to create a 
specially warm affection. Such a relation 
is dangerously facooous and imnatural; 
and the practical moral is that the less 
said at home about specific family affec- 
tion the better. Children, like grown-up 
people, get on well enough together if 
they are not pushed down one another’s 
throats; and grown-up relatives will get 
on together in proportion to their separa- 
tion and their care not to presume on 
their blood relationship. We should let 
children’s feehngs t^e their natural 
course without prompting. I have seen 
a child scolded and called unfeehng be- 
cause It did not occur to it to make a 
theatncal demonstration of affectionate 
dehght when its mother returned after 
an absence: a typical example.of the way 
in which spunous family sentiment is 
stoked up. We are, after all, sociable 
animals; and if we are let alone m the 
matter of our affections, and well brought 
up otherwise^ we shall not get on any the 
v orse -with particular people because they 
happen to be our brothers and sisters 
and cousins. The danger hes in assuming 
that we shall get on any better. 

The main point to grasp here is that 
frmihes are not kept together at present 
by family feehng but by human feehng. 
The family cultivates sympathy and 
mutual help and consolation as any other 
form of kindly association cultivates 
them; but the addiuon of a dictated cora- 
pulso^ affection as an attribute of near 
kinship is not only unnecessary, but 
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positively detrimental; and the alleged 
tendency of modem social development 
to break up the family need alarm no- 
body. We cannot break up the facts 
of Idnship nor eradicate its natural emo- 
tional consequences. What we can do and 
ought to do is to set people free to behave 
naturally and to clwnge their behavior 
as circumstances change. To impose on 
a dtizen of London the family duties of 
a Highland cateran m the eighteenth cen- 
tury is as absurd as to compel him to 
carry a claymore and target instead of 
an umbrella. The civilized man has no 
special use for cousins; and he may pre- 
sently find that he has no special use for 
brothers and sisters. The parent seems 
likely to remain indispensable; but there 
is no reason why that natural tie should 
be made the excuse for unnatural aggrava- 
tions of it, as cmshing to the parent as 
they are oppressive to the clfild. The 
mother and father wiU not always have 
to shoulder the burthen of maintenance 
which should fall on the Atlas shoulders 
of the fatherland and motherland. Pend- 
ing such reforms and emanapations, a 
shattering break-up of the paternal home 
must remain one of normal incidents of 
marriage. The parent is left lonely and 
the child is not. Woe to the old if they 
have no impersonal interests, no con- 
victions, no public causes to advance, 
no tastes or hobbies! It is well to be a 
mother but not to be a mother-in-law; 
and if men were cut off artificially from 
intellectual and public interests as women 
are, the father-in-law would be as deplor- 
able a figure in popular tradition as the 
mother-in-law. 

It is not to be wondered at that some 
people hold that blood relationslup 
should be kept a secret from the persons 
related, and that the happiest condition 
in this respect is that of the foundling 
who, if he ever meets his parents or 
brothers or sisters, passes them by with- 
out knowing them. And for such a view 


there is this to be said: that our family 
system does unquestionably take the 
natural bond between members of the 
same family, which, like all natural bonds, 
is not too tight to be borne, and super- 
imposes on it a painful burden of forced, 
inculcated, suggested, and altogether 
unnecessary affection and respon^ility 
v/hich we should do well to get rid of by 
makmg relatives as independent of one 
another as possible. 

THE FATE OF THE FAMILY 

The difficulty of inducing people to 
talk sensibly about the family is the same 
as that which I pointed out in a previous 
volume as confusing discussions of mar- 
mge. Marriage is not a single invariable 
institution; it changes from dvilization 
to civilization, from reli^on to reli^on, 
from dvil code to dvil cod^ from 
frontier to frontier. The family is still 
more variable, because the number of 
persons constituting a family, unhke the 
number of persons constituting a mar- 
riage, varies from one to twenty: inde^, 
when a widower v/ith a family marries 
a vtidow with a femily, and the two 
produce a third family, even that very 
high number may be surpassed. And the 
conditions rosy vary between opposite 
extremes; for example, in a London or 
Paris slum every child adds to the burden 
of poverty and helps to starve the parents 
and all the other children, whereas in 
a settlement of pioneer colonists every 
child, from the moment it is big enou^ 
to lend a hand to the family industry, is 
an investment in which the oiJy danger 
is that of temporary over^pimliMtit^ 
Then there are the variations in faimly 
sentiment. Sometimes the family organiza- 
tion is as frankly political as the organiza- 
tion of an army or an industry: frthers 
being no more expected to be sentimental 
about thdr children than colonels about 
soldiers, or factory owners about their 
employees, tliough the mother may be 
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allowed a little tenderness if her character 
is weak. The Roman father was a despot: 
the Chinese father is an object of worship: 
the sentimental modem western father 
IS often a playfellow looked to for toys 
and pocket-money. The farmer sees his 
children constandy: the sqture sees them 
only during the holidays, and not then 
oftener than he can help: the tram con- 
ductor, when employed by a jomt stock 
company, sometimes never sees thematall. 

Under such circumstances phrases hke 
The Influence of Home Life, The Family, 
The Domestic Hearth, and so on, are no 
more specific than The Mammals, or The 
Man In The Street; and the pious general- 
izations founded so ghbly on them by 
our sentimental moralists are xmwork- 
able. When households average twelve 
persons with the sexes about equally 
represented, the results may he fairly 
good. When they average three the re- 
sults may be very bad indeed; and to 
lump the two together under die general 
term The Famdy is to confuse the ques- 
tion hopelessly. The modem small family 
is much too stuffy: chddren “brought up 
at home” in it are unfit for soaety. 

But here agcun circumstances differ. 
If the parents hve in what is called a 
garden suburb, where there is a good 
deal of soaal intercourse, and the family, 
instead of keeping itself to itself, as the 
evil old saying is, and glowenng at the 
neighbors over the bhnds of the long 
street in which nobody knows his ndgh- 
bor and everyone wishes to deceive him 
as to his income and social importance, 
IS in effect broken up by school hfe, by 
out-of-door habits, and by frank neigh- 
borly intercourse through dances and 
concerts and theatricals and excursions 
and the like, famihes of four may turn 
out much less barbarous citizens than 
fomhes of ten which attain the Boer ideal 
of being out of sight of one another’s 
chimney smoke. 

All one can say is, roughly, that the 


homeher the home, and the more famihar 
the famdy, the worse for everybody con- 
cerned. The femily ideal is a humbug 
and a nmsance: one might as reasonably 
talk of the barrack ideal, or the forecastle 
ideal, or any other substitution of the 
machinery of sodal organization for the 
end of it, which must airt'ays be the 
fullest and most capable hfe: in short, 
the most godly hfe. And this sigmficant 
word remmds us that though the popular 
conception of heaven includes a Holy 
Family, it does not attach to that family 
the notion of a separate home, or a private 
nursery or kitchen or mother-in-law, or 
anything that constitutes the family as 
we know it. Even blood relationship is 
miraculously abstracted from it; and the 
Father is the father of all children, the 
mother the mother of all mothers and 
babies, and the Son the Son of Man and 
the Savior of his brothers: one whose 
chief utterance on the subject of the con- 
ventional family was an invitation to all 
of us to leave our famihes and follow 
him, and to leave the dead to bury the 
dead, and not debauch ourselves at that 
gloomy fesnval the family funeral, vith 
Its sequel of hideous mourning and gnef 
which IS either affected or morbid. 

FAMILY MOtlRNING 

I do not know how far this detestable 
custom of mounung is earned m France; 
but judging from the appearance of the 
French people I should say that a French- 
woman goes into mourmng for her 
cousins to the seventeenth degree. The 
result is that when I cross the Channel I 
seem to have reached a country devas- 
tated by war or pestilence. It is really 
suffenng only from the family. Will any- 
one pretend that England has not the 
better of this striking difference? It is such 
senseless and utmatural conventions as 
this that make us so impatient of what 
we call family feehng. Even apart from 
Its insufferable pretensions, the family 
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needs hearty discrediting; for there is 
hardly any vulnerable part of it that could 
not be amputated with advantage. 

ART TEACHING 

By art teaching I hasten to say that I 
do not mean giving children lessons in 
freehand drawing and perspective. I am 
simply calhng attention to the fact that 
fine art is the only teacher except torture. 
I have already pointed out that nobody, 
except under threat of torture, can read 
a school book. The reason is that a school 
book is not a work of art Similarly, you 
cannot listen to a lesson or a sermon 
unless the teacher or the preacher is an 
artist. You cannot read the Bible if you 
have no sense of hterary art. The reason 
why the continental European is, to the 
Englishman or American, so surprisingly 
ignorant of the Bible, is that the author- 
ized Enghsh version is a great work of 
hterary art, and the continental versions 
are comparatively artless. To read a dull 
book; to listen to a tedious play or pro^ 
sermon or lecture; to stare at uninterest- 
ing pictures or ugly buildings: nothing, 
short of disease, is more dreadful than 
this. The violence done to our souls by 
it leaves injuries and produces subtle 
maladies which have never been properly 
studied by psychopathologists. Yet we 
are so inured to it in school, where practi- 
cally all the teachers are bores trying to 
do the v/ork of artists, and all the books 
artless, that we acquire a truly frightful 
power of enduring boredom. We even 
acquire the notion that fine art is lascivi- 
ous and destructive to the character, hi 
church, in the House of Commons, at 
pubhc meetings, vre sit solemnly listen- 
ing to bores and twaddlers because from 
the time we could walk or speak we have 
been snubbed, scolded, bullied, beaten 
and imprisoned whenever we dared to 
resent being bored or twaddled at^ or to 
express our natural impatience and de- 
rision of bores and twaddlers. And when 


a man arises with a soul of sufficient 
native strength to break the bonds of 
this inculcated reverence and to expose 
and deride and tweak the noses of our 
humbugs and panjandrums, like Voltrire 
or Dickens, we are shocked and scandal- 
ized, even when we cannot help laughing. 
Worse, we dread and persecute those 
who can see and declare the truth, be- 
cause their sincerity and insight reflects 
on our delusion and blindness. We are 
all like Nell Gwynne’s footman, who 
defended Nell’s reputation widi his fists, 
not because he believed her to be what 
he called an honest woman, but because 
he objected to be scorned as the foot- 
man of one who was no better than she 
should be. 

This wretched power of allowing our- 
selves to be bored may seem to give the 
fine arts a chance sometimes. People will 
sit through a performance of Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony or of Wagner’s Ring 
just as they will sit through a dull semion 
or a front bench politician saying nothing 
for two hours whilst his unfortunate 
country is perishing through the delay 
of its business in Parliament. But their 
endurance is very bad for the ninth ^ra- 
phony, because they never hiss when it 
is murdered. I have heard an Italian con- 
ductor (no longer hving) take the aJagio 
of that symphony at a hvely dlegretto, 
slowing down for the warmer major 
sections into the speed and mamer of 
die heroine’s death song in a Verdi opera, 
and the listeners, far from relievmg my 
excrudation by rising with yells of fiiry 
and hurling their prograi^ and opera 
glasses at the miscreant, behaved ^t 
as they do when Richter conducts it. Tht 
mass of imposture that thriy^ on tins 
combination of ignorance yuth d^air- 
ing endurance is incalculable. Given a 
public trained from childhood to stand 
anydung tedious, and so saturated with 
school disdpime that even with the doors 
open and no schoolmasters to stop them 
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they will sit there helplessly until the end 
of the concert or opera ^xs them leave 
to go home; and you will have in great 
capitals hundreds of thousands of pounds 
spent every night in the season on pro- 
fessedly arustic entertainments which 
have no other effect on fine art than to 
exacerbate the hatred in which it is 
already secredy held in England. 

Fortunately, there are arts that cannot 
be cut off from the people by bad per- 
formances. "We can read boo^ for our- 
selves; and we can play a good deal of 
fine music for ourselves with the help of 
a pianola. Nothing stands between us 
and the actual handwork of the great 
masters of painung except distance; and 
modem photographic methods of repro- 
duction are m some cases quite and in 
many nearly as effective m conveying 
the arnst’s message as a modem edition 
of Shakespear’s plays is in conveying the 
message that first existed in his handwnt- 
mg. The reproduction of great feats of 
musical execunon is already on the way: 
the gramophone, for all its wheezing and 
snarling and brajong, is steadily improv- 
ing in Its manners; and what with this 
improvement on the one hand, and on 
the other that blessed selecuve faculty 
which enables us to ignore a good deal 
of disagreeable noise if there is a thread 
of music in the nuddle of it (few ennes of 
the gramophone seem to be consaous 
of the very considerable mechanical noise 
set up by choirs and orchestras) we have 
at last reached a point at which, for 
example, a person living in an English 
village where the church music is the 
only music, and that music is made by a 
few well-intenuoned ladies vith the help 
of a harmomum, can hear masses by 
Palestrina very passably executed, and 
can thereby be led to the discovery that 
Jackson in F and Hjmins Ancient and 
Modem are not perhaps the last word 
of beauty and propnety in the praise 
of God 


9S 

In short; there is a vast body of art 
now -mthm the reach of everybody. The 
difficulty IS that this art, which alone can 
educate us in grace of body and soul, and 
which alone can make the history of the 
past hve for us or the hope of the future 
shme for us, wluch alone can give deh- 
cacy and nobihty to our cmde lusts, 
which IS the appomted vehicle of in- 
spiration and the method of the com- 
munion of saints, is actually branded as 
sinful among us because, wherever it 
arises, there is resistance to tyranny, 
breaking of fetters, and the breath of 
freedom. The attempt to suppress art 
IS not wholly successful: we might as 
well try to suppress osygen. But it is 
carried far enough to inflict on huge 
numbers of people a most mjurious art 
starv'auon, and to cormpt a great deal 
of the art that is tolerated. You will find 
m England plenty of rich famihes with 
httle more culture than their dogs and 
horses. And you will find poor famihes, 
cut off by poverty and town hfe from 
the contemplation of the beauty of the 
earth, with its dresses of leaves, its scarves 
of cloud, and its contours of hill and 
valley, who wmuld posiuvely be happier 
as hogs, so httle have they culuvated 
their humaraty by the only effective 
insmiment of culture: art. The dearth is 
artificially maintamed even when ffiere 
are the means of sausfymg in Story books 
are forbidden, picture post cards are for- 
bidden, theatres are forbidden, operas 
are forbidden, dreuses are forbidden, 
sw'eetmeats are forbidden, pretty colors 
are forbidden, all exaedy as vice is for- 
bidden. The Creator is expheidy prayed 
to, and imphady convicted of indecenity 
eiery day. An assodauon of vice and 
sm with eveiything that is dehghtful 
and of goodness with eveiything that is 
wretched and detestable is set up. All the 
most penlous (and glonous) appetites 
and propensiues are at once inflamed by 
stan'auon and uneducated by art. All the 
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•wholesome conditions •which art im- 
poses on appetite are •waived; instead of 
cultivated men and women restrained 
by a -thousand dehcaaes, repelled by 
ugliness, chilled by -vulgarity, horafied 
by coarseness, deeply and sweedy moved 
by the graces that art has revealed to 
them and nursed in them, we get indis- 
cnminate rapacity in pursuit of pleasure 
and a parade of the grossest stimulations 
in catering for it. We have a continual 
clamor for goodness, beauty, virtue, and 
sanctity, -with such an appalhng inability 
to recognize it or love it when it arrives 
that it is more dangerous to be a great 
prophet or poet than to promote twenty 
companies for swindling simple folk out 
of their savings. Do not for a moment 
suppose that uncultivated people are 
merely indifferent to high and noble 
quahties. They hate them mahgnantiy. 
At best, such quahties are like rare and 
beautiful birds: when they appear the 
whole country takes down its guns; but 
the birds receive the statuary tribute of 
having their corpses stuffed. 

And it really all comes from the ! 
habit of preventing children from bang 
troublesome. You are so careful of your 
boy’s morals, kno-wing how troublesome 
they may be, that you keep him away 
from the Venus of Milo only to find him 
in the arms of the scullery maid or some- 
one much worse. You dedde that the 
Hermes of Praxiteles and Wagner’s 
Tristan are not suited for young girls; 
and your daughter marries somebody 
appallingly unlike either Hermes or 
Tristan solely to escape from your 
parental protecnon. You have not stifled 
a single passion nor averted a single 
danger: you have depraved the passions 
by starving the^ and broken down all 
the defences which so effectively protect 
children brought up in freedom. You 
have men who imagine themselves to be 
ministers of rehgion openly declaring 
tliat vhcn tiiey pass through the street 


they have to keep out in the wheeled 
traffic to avoid the temptations of die 
pavement. You have them organizing 
hunts of the women who tempt tiiem — 
poor creatures whom no artist would 
touch -without a shudder — ^and wildly 
clamoring for more clothes to disguise 
and conceal the body, and for the ^oh- 
tion of pictures, statues, theatres, and 
pretty colors. And incredible as it seems, 
these unhappy lunatics are left at large, 
unrebuked, even admired and revered, 
whilst artists, have to struggle for tolera- 
tion. To them an undraped human body 
is the most monstrous, the most blight- 
ing, the most obscene, the most unbear- 
able spectacle in the universe. To an 
artist it is, at its best^ the most admirable 
spectacle in nature, and, at its average, 
an object of indifference. If every rag 
of clothing miraculously dropped from 
the inhabitants of London at noon to- 
morrow (say as a preliminary to the 
Great Judgment), tiie amstic people 
would not turn a hair; but the artless 
people would go mad and call on the 
mountains to hide them. I submit that 
this indicates a thoroughly healthy state 
on the part of the artists, and a thoroughly 
morbid one on the part of the artless. 
And the healthy state is attainable in a 
cold country hke ours only by familiarity 
-withtheundrapedfigure acquired throu^ 
pictures, statues, and theatrical repre- 
sentations in which an illusion of natural 
dotheslessness is produced and made 
poetic. 

In short; we all grow up stupid and j 
mad to just the extent to which we have- 
not been artistically educated; and the j 
fact that this taint of stupidity and mad- 
ness has to be tolerated because it is 
general, and is even boasted of as char- 
acteristically English, makes the situation 
all the worse. It is becoming exceedingly 
grave at present, because the last ray of 
art is being cut off from our schools by 
the discontinuance of religious education. 
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THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF SECULAR 
EDUCATION 

Now children must be taught some 
sort of reh^on. Secular education is an 
impossibihty. Secular education comes 
to this: that the only reason for ceasing 
to do evil and learmng to do well is that 
if you do not you will be caned. This is 
worse than being taught m a church 
school that if you become a dissenter 
you will- go to hell; for hell is presented 
as the instrument of something eternal, 
divine, and inevitable: you cannot evade 
it the moment the schoolmaster’s back 
IS turned. What confuses this issue and 
leads even highly intelhgent rehgious 
persons to advocate secular education 
as a means of rescmng children from the 
stnfe of nval proselytizers is the feilure 
to disunguish between the child’s per- 
sonal subjecm'e need for a rehgion and 
Its nght to an impartially communicated 
histoncal objective knowledge of all the 
creeds and Churches. Just as a child, no 
matter what its race and color may be, 
should know that there are black men 
and brown men and yellow men, and, 
no matter what its pohucal convicuons 
may be, that there are Monarchists and 
Republicans and Positivists, Sooahsts 
and Unsociahsts, so it should know that 
there are Christians and Mahometans 
and Buddhists and Shmtoists and so 
forth, and that they are on the average 
just as honest and well-behaved as its 
own father. For example, it should not 
be told that Allah is a fiJse god set up 
by the Turks and Arabs, who will all be 
damned for taking that liberty; but it 
should be told that many Enghsh people 
think so, and that many Turks and Ar^s 
tlunk die converse about Enghsh people. 
It should be taught that Allah is simply 
the name by which God is knotra 
to Turks and Arabs, who are just as 
eligible for salvation as any Chnstian. 
Furtlier, that the practical reason why a 


Turkish child should pray in a mosque 
and an English child in a church is that 
as worship is organized in Turkey in 
mosques in the name of Mahomet and 
in England in churches in the name of 
Chnst,aTurkish child joiniig the Church 
of England or an English child follo-nting 
! Mahomet will find diat it has no place 
for its worship and no organization of 
its rehgion within its reach. Any other 
tpaching of the history and present facts 
of rehgion is false teaching, and is pohtic- 
ally extremely dangerous in an empire 
in which a huge majority of the fellow- 
subjects of the governing island do not 
profess the rehgion of that island 

But this objecmtity, though intellectu- 
ally honest, tells the child only what 
other people beheve. What it should 
Itself beheve is quite another matter. The 
sort of Rationahsm which says to a child 
“You must suspend your judgment until 
you are old enough to choose your re- 
hgion” is Rationahsm gone mad. The 
chdd must have a conscience and a code 
of honor (which is the essence of rehgion) 
even if it be only a provisional one, to be 
revised at its confirmation. For confirma- 
tion is meant to signalize a spiritual 
coming of age, and may be a repudiation. 
Really active souls have many confirma- 
tions and repudiations as their hfe 
deepens and their knowledge widens. 
But what IS to guide the child before its 
first confirmation? Not mere orders, be- 
cause orders must have a sanction of 
some sort or why should the child obey 
them? If, as a Secularist you refuse to 
teach any sanction, you must say “You 
will be punished if you disobey.” “Yes,” 
says the child to itself; “if I am found 
out; but wait until your back is turned 
and I will do as I like, and he about it.” 
There can be no objective punishment 
for successful fiaud; and as no espion- 
age can cover the whole range of a 
child’s conduct, theupshotisthatthechild 
I becomes a har and schemer with an 
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atrophied conscience. And a good many 
of the orders given to it are not obeyed 
after all. Thus the Secularist who is not 
a fool is forced to appeal to the child’s 
vital impulse towards perfection, to the 
divine sparkj and no resolution not to 
call this impulse an impulse of loyalty 
to the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost, or 
obedience to the Will of God, or any 
other standard theological term, can alter 
the fact that the Secularist has stepped 
outside Secularism and is educating the 
child religiously, even if he insists on 
repudiating that pious adverb and sub- 
stituting die word metaphysically. 

NATURAL SELECTION AS A RELIGION 

We must make up our minds to it 
therefore that whatever measures we 
may be forced to take to prevent the 
recruiting sergeants of the Churches, 
free or established, from obtaimng an 
exclusive right of entry to schools, we 
shall not be able to exclude religion from 
them. The most horrible of all religions: 
that which teaches us to regard ourselves 
as the helpless prey of a series of sense- 
less accidents called Natural Selection, 
is allowed and even welcomed in so- 
called secular schools because it is, in a 
sense, the negation of all religion; but for 
school purposes a rehgion is a belief 
which affects conduct: and no belief 
affects conduct more radically and often 
so disastrously as the belief that the 
universe is a product of Natural Selec- 
tion. What is more, die theory of Natural 
Selection cannot be kept out of schools, 
because many of the natural facts that 
present the most plausible appearance of 
design can be accounted for by Natural 
Selection; and it would be as absurd to 
keep a child in delusive ignorance of so 
potent a fector in evolution as to keep 
it in ignorance of radiation or capillary 
attraction. Even if you make a reh^on 
of Natural Selection, and teach the child 
to regard itself as the irresponsible pr^ 


of its circumstances and appetites (or its 
heredity as you will perhaps call diem), 
you will none the less find that its appe- 
tites are stimulated by your encourage- 
ment and daunted by your discourage- 
ment; that one of its appetites is an 
appetite for perfection; that if you dis- 
j courage this appetite and encourage the 
cruder acquisitive appetites the cbld will 
steal and he and be a nuisance to you; 
and that if you encourage its appetite for 
perfection and teach it to attach a pecuhar 
sacredness to it and place it before the 
other appetites, it will he a much mcer 
child and you will have a much easier job, 
at which pomt you will, in spite of your 
pseudo-sdennfic jargon, find yourself 
back in the old-fashioned rehgious teach- 
ing as deep as Dr Watts and in feet 
fethoms deeper. 

MORAL INSTRUCTION LEAGUES 

And now the voices of our Moral In- 
struction Leagues will be lifted, asking 
whether there is any reason why the 
appetite for perfection should not be 
cultivated in rationally scientific terms 
instead of being associated with the story 
of Jonah and the great fish and the thou- 
sand other tales that grow up round 
rehgions. Yes: there are many reasons; 
and one of them is that children all Bke 
the story of Jonah and the whale (they 
insist on its being a whale in spite of 
demonstrations by Bible smashers wtai- 
out any sense of humor that 
would not have fitted into a whales 
guHet—as if the story would be credible 
of a whale with an enlarged throat) and 
that no child on earth can stand moral 
instruction books or catechisms or any 
other statement of the case for rehgion 
in abstract terms. The object of a moral 
instniction hook is not to be rational, 
scientific, exact, proof agrinst contro- 
versy, nor even credible; its object is to 
T na V children good. If it makes them 
rick instead its place is the waste-paper 
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basket And if it is to be read it must be 
readable. 

Take for an illustration tbe story of 
Elisha and the bears. To the authors of 
the moral instruction books it is in the 
last degree reprehensible. It is obviously 
not true as a record of fact; and the picture 
it ^ves us of the temper of God (which 
is what interests an adult reader) is shock- 
ing and blasphemous. But it is a capital 
story for a child. It interests a child be- 
cause it is about bears; and it leaves the 
child with an impression that children 
who poke fun at old gentlemen and make 
rude remarks about bald heads ace not 
mce children, which is a highly desirable 
impression, and ]ust as much as a child 
is capable of receiving from the story. 
When a story is about God and a child, 
children take God for granted and criti- 
cize the child. Adults do the opposite, 
and are thereby often led to talk great 
nonsense about the bad effect of Bible 
stones on infants. 

But let no one dunk that a child or 
anyone else can learn reh^on from a 
teacher or a book or by any academic 
process whatever. It is only by an un- 
fettered access to the whole body of Fine 
Art; that is, to the whole body of in- 
spired revekdoti, that we can bmld up 
that conception of diviraty to which all 
virtue is an aspiration. And to hope to 
find this body of art punfied from all that 
IS obsolete or dangerous or fierce or 
lusty, or to pick and choose what will be 
good for any particular child, much less 
for all children, is the shallowest of 
vamnes. Such schoolmasterly selecdon 
IS neither possible nor desirable. Ignor- 
ance of evil is not virtue but imbeahty: 
admiring it is hke giving a prize for 
honesty to a man who has not stolen 
your •w'atch because he did not know you 
had one. Virtue chooses good from evil; 
and widiout knowledge tliere can be no 
choice. And even this is a dangerous 
simphficanon of what actually occurs 


We are not choosing: we are growing. 
Were you to cut all of what you call the 
evil out of a child, it would drop dead. 
If you try to stretch it to full human 
stature when it is ten years old, you will 
simply pull it into two pieces and be 
hanged. And when you try to do this 
mor^ly,whichiswhatparents and school- 
masters are doing every day, you ought 
to be hanged; and some day, when we 
take a sensible view of the matter, you 
will be; and serve you right. The child 
does not stand between a good and a 
bad angel: what it has to deal with is a 
nuddhng angel who, in normal healthy 
cases, wants to be a good angel as fast as 
it can without kilhng itself in the process, 
which is a dangerous one. 

Therefore diere is no question of 
providing the child with a carefully 
regulated access to good art. There is 
no good art, any more than there is good 
an5^ng else in the absolute sense. Art 
that IS too good for the child will either 
teach it nodung or drive it mad, as the 
Bible has driven many people mad who 
might have kept their sanity had they 
been allowed to read much lower forms 
of literature. The practical moral is that 
we must read whatever stories, see what- 
ever pictures, hear whatever songs and 
symphomes, go to whatever plays we 
like. We shall not like those which have 
nothing to say to us; and though every- 
one has a right to bias our choice, no one 
has a right to deprive us of it by keeping 
us from any work of art or any work of 
art from us. 

I may now say without danger of 
being misunderstood that the popular 
English compromise called Cowper- 
Templeism (unsectanan Bible education) 
IS not so silly as it looks. It is true that 
theBibleinculcates half-a-dozen religions: 
some of them barbarous; some cynical 
and pessimistic; some amonstic and 
romantic; some sceptical and challen^ng; 
some kindly, simple, and intuitional; 
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some sophistical and intellectual; none 
suited to the character and conditions of 
western civilization unless it be the Chris- 
tianity which was finally suppressed by 
the Crucifixion, and has never been put 
into practice by any State before or since. 
But the Bible contains the ancient litera- 
ture of a very remarkable Oriental race; 
and the imposition of this literature, on 
whatever i^se pretences, on our children 
left them more literate than if they knev/ 
no literature at al4 which was the practical 
alternative. And as our Authori^ Ver- 
sion is a great work of art as well, to 
know it was better than knowing no art, 
which also was the practical alternative. 
It is at least not a sdiool book; and it is 
not a bad story book, horrible as some 
of the stories are. Therefore as between 
the Bible and die blank represented by 
secular education in its most matter-o^ 
fact sense, the choice is widi the Bible. 

THE BIBLE 

But die Bible is not suffident. The real 
Bible of modem Europe is the whole 
body of great literature in which the 
inspiration and revelation of Hebrew 
Scripture has been continued to the pre- 
sent day. Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zoro- 
aster is less comforting to the ill and 
unhappy than the Psalms; but it is much 
truer, stibtier, and more edifying. The 
pleasure we get from the rhetoric of the 
book of Job and its tragic picture of ; 
a bewildered soul cannot disguise the 
ignoble irrelevance of the retort of God 
with which it closes, nor supply the need 
for such modem revelations as Shelley’s 
Prometheus or The Niblung’s Ring of 
Richard Wagner. There is nothing in 
the Bible greater in inspiration than Beet- 
hoven’s mnth symphony; and the power 
of modem music to convey that inspira- 
tion to a modem man is far greater than 
that of Elizabethan English, which is, 
except for people steeped in the Bible 
from childhood like Sir Walter Scott and 


j Ruskin, a dead language. 

Besides, many who have no ear for 
literature or for music are accessible to 
architecture, to pictures, to statues, to 
dresses, and to the arts of ihe stage. 
Every device of art should be brou^t 
to bear on the young; so that they may 
discover some form of it that dehgbts 
them naturally; for there will come to all 
of them tiiat period between dawning 
adolescence and full maturity when the 
pleasures and emotions of art vrill have 
to satisfy cravings which, if starved or 
insulted, may become morbid and seek 
disgraceful satisfactions, and, if pre- 
maturely gratified otherwise than poetic- 
ally, may destroy the stamina of the race. 
And it must be borne in mind tiiat the 
most dangerous art for this necessary 
purpose is the art that presents itself as 
religious ecstasy. Young people are ripe 
for love long before Aqr are ripe for 
religion. Only a very foohsh person 
would substimte the Imitation of Christ 
for Treasure Island as a present for a boy 
or girl, or for Byron’s Don Juan as a 
present for a swain or lass. Pickwick is 
the safest saint for us in our nonage. 
Flaubert’s Temptation of St Anthony 
is an excellent book for a man of fifty» 
perhaps the best within reach as a healthy 
study of visionary ecstasy; but for the 
purposes of a boy of fifteen Ivanhoe and 
the Templar make a much better saint 
and devil. And the boy of fifteen will 
find this out for himself if he is allowed 
to wander in a well-stocked literary 
garden, and hear bands and see pictures 
and spend Ws pennies on cin^at^ 
graph shows. His choice may often be 
rather disgusting to his elders when th^ 
want him to choose the best before he is 
ready for it. The greatest Protestant 
Manifesto ever written, as far as I know, 
is Houston Chamberlain’s Foundations 
of the Nineteentii Center everybody 
capable of it should read it Probably the 
History of Maria Monk is at the opposite 
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extreme of merit (this is a guess: I have 
never read it), but it is certain that a hoy 
let loose in a library would go for Maria 
Monk and have no use whatei'er for Mr 
Chamherldn. I should probably have 
read Maria Monk myself u I had not had 
the Arabian Nights and their like to 
occupy me better. In art, children, hke 
adults, -will find thdr level if they are left 
free to find it, and not restricted to what 
adults think good for them. Just at 
present our young people are going mad 
over ragtimes, apparently because synco- 
pated rhythms are new to them. If they 
had learnt what can be done nith synco- 
pation from Beethoven’s third Leonora 
overture, they would enjoy the ragtimes 
all the more; but they woidd put them in 
their proper place as amusing vulganties. 

ARTIST IDOLATRY 

But there are more dangerous in- 
fluences than ragtimes vaiting for people 
brought up in ignorance of fine art. 
Nothing is more pitiably ridiculous than 
the wild worship of artists by those who 
have never been seasoned m youth to the 
enchantments of art. Tenors and pnma 
donnas, piamsts and violuusts, actors 
and actresses enjoy powers of seduction 
which in the middle ages would haie 
exposed them to the risk of being burnt 
for sorcery- But as they excrase this 
power by singing, playing, and acting, 
no great harm is done e.xcept perhaps to 
tliemselves. Far graver are the powers 
enjoyed by bnlliant persons vho are 
also connoisseurs in art. The influence 
they can exercise on young people who 
ha\e been brought up in the darkness 
and wretchedness of a home without art, 
and in whom a natural bent towards art 
has alwa}s been baffled and snubbed, is 
incredible to those who have not ■wit- 
nessed and understood it. He (or she) 
who reieals the world of art to them 
opens heaven to them. The)' become 
satellites, disciples, w'orshippers of the 


apostle. Now the apostle may be a volup- 
tuary •without much conscience. Nature 
may have given him enough xirtue to 
suffice in a reasonable environment But 
this allow'ance may not be enough to 
defend him against the temptation and 
demoralization of findmg himself a little 
god on the strength of what ought to be 
a quite ordinary culture. He may find 
adorers in all directions in our unculti- 
vated society among people of stronger 
character than him self, not one of w'hom, 
if they had been artistically educated, 
w'ould have had anything to learn from 
him or regarded him as in any way extra- 
ordinary apart from his actual achieve- 
ments as an artist. Tartufie is not alw’ays 
a priest. Indeed he is not always a rascal: 
he IS often a w’eak man absurdly credited 
■wnth omniscience and perfection, and 
taking unfair advantages only because 
they are offered to him and he is too w'eak 
to refuse. Give everyone his culture, and 
no one will offer him more than liis due. 

In thus dehvering our children from 
the idolatry of the artist, we shall not 
destroy for them the enchantment of art: 
on the contrary, "we shall teach diem to 
demand art everj'where as a condmon 
attamable by culriiaung the body, mind, 
and heart. Art, said Morris, is the ex- 
pression of pleasure in w'orL And cer- 
tainly, when w'ork is made detestable by 
slavery, there is no art. It is only when 
learmng is made a slavery by t}'rannical 
teachers that art becomes loadisome to 
the pupil. 

"the machine” 

When we set to w'ork at a Constitu- 
tion to secure freedom for children, we 
had better bear in mind that the children 
may not be at all obhged to us for our 
pains Rousseau said riiat men are bom 
free; and this dangerous saying, as Rous- 
seau meant it, -was and is a great and true 
^et it not lead us into the error 


of supposing that all men long for free- 
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dom and embrace it when it is offered to 
them. On the contrary, it has to he forced 
on them; and even then they will ^ve it 
the sbp if it is not religiously inculcated 
and strongly safeguarded. 

Besides, men are horn docile, and must 
in the nature of things remain so with 
regard to everything diey do not under- 
stand. Now political science and the art 
of government are among the things 
they do not understand, and indeed are 
not at present allowed to understand. 
They can he enslaved by a system, as we 
are at present; because it happens to he 
there, and nobody understands it. An 
inteihgently worked Capitalist system, 
as Comte saw, would give us all that 
most of us are intelhgent enough to want. 
"What makes it produce such unspeakably 
vile results is that it is an automatic 
system which is as little understood by 
those who profit by it in money as by 
those who are starved and degraded 
by it: our millionaires and statesmen 
are manifestly no more “captains of 
industry” or scientific politicians than 
our bookmakers are mathematicians. For 
some time past a tignificant word has 
been coming into use as a substitute for 
Destiny, Fate, and Providence, It is 
“The Machine”: the machine that has 
no god in it. "Why do governments do 
nothing in spite of reports of Roj'al 
Commissions that establish the most 
frightful urgent^? "Why do our philan- 
thropic milhonaires do nothing, thou^ 
they are ready to throw bucketfuls of 
gold into the streets? The Machine will 
not let them. Always The Machine. In 
short, they dont know how. They try 
to reform Society as an old lady might 
try to restore a broken down locomotive 
by prodding it with a knitting needle. 
And this is not at all because th^ are { 
bom fools, but because they have been 
educated, not into manhood and freedom, 
but into blindness and slavery by thdr 
parents and schoolmasters, Aemselves 


the victims of a similar misdirection, and 
consequently of The Machine. 'Yhey do 
not want liberty. Thqr have not been 
educated to want it. They choose slavery 
and inequality; and all the other evils are 
automatically added to them. 

I And yet we must have The Machine. It 
I is only in unskilled hands under ignorant 
direction that machinery is dangerous. 
We can no more govern modem com- 
munities without political machinery than 
we can feed and clothe them with- 
out industrial machinery. Shatter The 
Machine, and you get Anarchy. And 
yet The Machine works so detestably 
at present that we have people who 
advocate anarchy and calf themselves 
Anarchists. 

THE PROVOCATION TO ANARCHISM 

The Anarchists are right when they 
say tiiat Governments, like school- 
masters, try to simplify their task by 
destroying liberty and glorifying author- 
ity, espeaally their own. But the diffi- 
culty of confining law and order widi 
free institutions is not a natural one. It 
is a matter of inculcation. If people are 
brought up to be slaves, it is useless and 
dangerous to let them loose at the age 
of twentyone and sty “Now you are 
free.” No one with the tamed soul and 
broken spirit of a slave can be free. It is 
like sa3dng to a laborer brought up on 
a family income of thirteen shilhngs a 
week, “Here is one bxmdred thousmd 
pounds: now you are wealthy.* NoMng 
can make such a man really wealthy. Free- 
dom and wealth are difficult and respon- 
sible conditions to which men mu^ be 
accustomed and socially trained firom 
birth. A nation that is free at twentyone 
is not free at all; just as a man first en- 
riched at fifty remains poor all his lif^ 
even if he does not curtail it by drinking 
himself to death in the first wild ecstasy 
of bong able to swallov/ as much as he 
for the first time. You cannot govern 
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men brought up as skves otherwise than 
as slaves are governed. You may pile 
Bills of Bi^t and Habeas Corpus Acts 
on Great Charters; promulgate American 
Constitutions; bum die chateaux and 
guillotine the seigneurs; diop off the 
heads of kings and queens and set up 
Democracy on the ruins of feudalism: 
the end of it all for us is that already in 
the twentieth century there has been as 
much brute coercion and sa\'age in- 
tolerance, as much flog^g and han^g, 
as much impudent injustice on the bench 
and lustful rancor in the pulpit, as much 
naive resort to torture, persecution, and 
suppression of free speech and freedom 
of die Press, as much war, as much of the 
%dlest excess of mutilation, rapine, and 
delirious indiscriminate slaughter of help- 
less non-combatants, old and young, as 
much prosutudon of professional talent, 
hterary and polidcal, in defence of mani- 
fest wrong, as much cowardly syco- 
phancy giNing fine names to all this vil- 
lainy or pretending that it is “gready 
exaggerated,” as we can find any record 
of from the days when the advocacy of 
liberty "was a capital offence and Demo- 
cracy was hardly thinkable. Democracy 
exhibits the vanity of Louis XTV, the 
sa\agery of Peter of Russia, the nepodsra 
and pro\'inciahty of Napoleon, the fickle- 
ness of Catherine II: in short, all the 
childishnesses of all the despots without 
any of the quahues that enabled the 
greatest of them to fascinate and dominate 
dieir contemporaries. 

And the flatterers of Democrat:)' are 
as irapudendy sertile to the successful, 
and insolent to common honest folk, as 
the flatterers of the monarchs Democracy 
in Amenca has led to the vrithdrawal of 
ordinary refined persons from politics; 
and the same result is coming in England 
as fast as we make Democracv as demo- 
cratic as it is in America. This is true also 
of popular rehgion: it is so horribly 
irreligious that nobody with the smallest 


pretence to culture, or the least inkhng 
of what the great prophets vainly tried 
to make the world understand, wM have 
anything to do widi it except for purely 
semar reasons. 


IMAGINATION 

Before w’e can clearly understand how 
baleful is this condition of intimidation 
in which we live, it is necessary to clear 
up the confusion made by our use of the 
word i magin ation to denote two \ery 
different powers of mind. One is the 
pow'er to imagine things as they are not: 
this I call the romantic imagination. The 
other is the power to imagine things as 
they are without actually sensing them; 
and this I will call the reabstic imagina- 
tion. Take for example marriage and 
war. One man has a vision of perpetual 
bhss with a domestic angel at home, and 
of flashing sabres, thundering guns, 
victorious cavalry charges, and routed 
enemies in the field. That is romantic 
imagination; and the mischief it does is 
incalculable. It begins in silly and selfish 
expectations of the impossible, and ends 
in spiteful disappointment, sour griev- 
ance, (ynidsm, and misantiiropic resist- 
ance to any attempt to better a hopeless 
w orld. The wise man knows that iraa^na- 
tion IS not only a means of pleasing him- 
self and beguihng tedious hours with 
romances and fmry tales and fools’ 
paradises (a quite defensible and delight- 
ful amusement w’hen you know exactly 
what you are doing and where fancj' ends 
and facts begin), but also a means of fore- 
sedng and being prepared for reahties as 
yet unexperienced, and of testing the 
feasibihty and desirability of serious 
Utopias. He does not expect his wife to 
be an angel; nor does he overlook the 
facts that war depends on the rousing of 
all the murderous blackguardism still 
ktent in mankind; that every victory 
means a defeat; ^t fatigue, hunger, 
terror, and disease are the raw material 
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which romancers work up into military 
glory; and diat soldiers for the most part 
go to war as children go to school, be- 
cause they are afraid not to. They are 
afraid even to say they are afraid, as such 
candor is punishable by death in the 
military code. 

A very httle reahstic imagination gives 
an ambitious person enormous power 
over the multitudinous victims of the 
romantic ima^nation. For the romancer 
not only pleases himself with fictinous 
glories: he also terrifies himself with 
imaginary dangers. He does not even 
picture what these dangers are: he con- 
ceives the unknown as always dangerous. 
"When you say to a realist “You must do 
this” or “You must not do that,” he in- 
stantly asks what will happen to him if 
he does (or does not, as the case may be). 
Faihng an unromantic convincing answer, 
he does just as he pleases unless he can 
find for himself a real reason for refrain- 
ing. In short, though you can intimidate 
him, you cannot bluff him. But you can 
always bluff the romantic person: indeed 
his grasp of real considerations is so 
feeble that you find it necessaty to bluff 
him even when you have sohd considera- 
tions to offer him instead. The campaigns 
of Napoleon, with their atmosphere of 
glory, illustrate this. In the Russian 
campdgn Napoleon’s marshals achieved 
miracles of bluff, especially Ney, who, 
with a handful of men, monstrously 
outnumbered, repeatedly keptthe Russian 
troops paralyzed with terror by pure 
bounce. Napoleon himself, much more 
a realist than Ney (that was why he 
dominated him), would probably have 
surrendered; for sometimes the bravest 
of the brave will aclueve successes never 
attempted by the cleverest of the clever. 
Wellington was a completer realist than 
Napoleon. It vms impossible to persuade 
Wellington that he was beaten until he 
actually was beaten. He was imblu&ble; 
and if Napoleon had understood the 


nature of Wellington’s strength instead 
of returmng Wellington’s snobbish con- 
tempt for him by an academic contempt 
for Wellington, he would not have l«t 
the attack at Waterloo to Ney and 
D’Erlon, who, on that field, did not 
know when they were beaten, whereas 
Welhngton knew precisely when he was 
not beaten. The unbluffable would have 
triumphed anyhow, probably, because 
Napoleon was an academic soldier, doing 
the academic thing (the attack in columns 
and so forth) with superlative ability and 
energy; whilst Welhngton was an original 
soldier who, instead of outdoing the 
terrible academic columns with still more 
terrible and academic columns, outwitted 
them with the thin red hne, not of heroes, 
but, as this uncompromising reahst never 
hesitated to testify, of the scum of the 
earth. 

GOVERNMENT BY BULUES 

These picturesque martial incidents 
are being reproduced every day in our 
ordinary life. We are bluffed by hardy 
simpletons and headstrong bounders as 
the Russians were bluffed by Ney; and 
our Wellingtons are threadbound by 
slave-democracy as Gulliver was thread- 
bound by the Lilhputians. We are a m»s 
of people hving in a submissive routine 
to which we h^e been drilled firom our 
childhood. When you ask us to take the 


free from this inculcated paralysis, some- 
times because they are half-witted, some- 
times because they are unscrupulously 
selfish, sometimes because they are 
reahsts as to money and ummaginative 



ly, un, 1 reauy 

louldnt like to,” without being able 
(Oint out the smallest harm that <»uld 
sibly ensue: victims, not of a rational 
of real dangers, but of pure abstract 
. the ouintessence of cowardice, the 
’ ^ e“*v,afp^r nf God.” Dotted 
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as to other things, sometimes even be- 
cause they are exceptionally able, but 
always because they are not afir^d of 
shadows nor oppressed with mghtmares. 
And we see these few' rising as if by ma^c 
into power and affluence, and forming, 
with the millionmres w'ho have accident- 
ally gained huge riches by the occasional 
windfalls of our commerce, the govern- 
ing class. Now nothing is more disastrous 
than a govermng class that does not 
know how to govern. And how can this 
rabble of the casual products of luck, 
cunmng, and folly, be expected to know 
how to govern? TTie merely lucky ones 
and the hereditary ones do not ow'e their 
position to their qualificadons at all. As 
to the rest, the realism which seems thdr 
essendal quaMcauon often consists not 
only in a lack of romantic imaginadon, 
which lack is a ment, but of the realistic, 
constructive, Utopian ima^nation, which 
lack is a ghastly defect. Freedom from 
imaginadve illusion is therefore no 
guarantee whatever of nobihty of char- 
acter: that is w'hy inculcated submissive- 
ness makes us slaves to people much 
worse than ourselves, and w'hy it is so 
important that submissiveness should no 
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longer he inculcated. 

And yet as long as you have the com- 
pulsory school as w e know it, we shall 
have submissiveness inculcated. "V^Hiat 
is more, imdl the acdve hours of child 
life are organized separately from the 
acdve hours of adult hfe, so that adults 
can enjoy the sodety of children in 
reason wdtliout being tormented, dis- 
turbed, harried, burdened, and hindered 
in thdr w'ork by them as they would be 
now if there wfere no compulsory schools 
and no children hypnodzed into tlie 
behef that they must tamely go to them 
and be imprisoned and beaten and o\ er- 
tasked in them, we shall ha\e schools 
under one pretext or another, and we 
shall have all the e\nl consequences and 
all the sodal hopelessness tliat result 
from turning a nadon of potential free- 
men and freew'omen into a nadon of tw o- 
legged spoilt spaniels with ever^-tliing 
crushed out of their nature except dread 
of the w'hip. Liberty is the breai of hfe 
to nanons; and liberty is the one thing 
that parents, schoolmasters, and rulers 
spend their h\es m exdrpadng for the 
s^e of an inunediatdy qiuet and finally 
disastrous hfe. 
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THE ALLEVIATIONS OF MONOGAMY 


This piece is not an aigument for or 
against polygamy. It is a cUnical study of 
how the Aing actually occurs among 
quite ordinary people, innocent of all un- 
conventional views concerning it. The 
enormous majority of cases in real life are 
those of people in that position. Those 
who dehberately and conscientiously pro- 
fess what are oddly called advanced views 
by those others who believe them to be 
retrograde, are often, and indeed mostly, 
the last people in the world to engage in 
imconventional adventures of any kind, 
not only because they have neither time 
nor disposition for them, but because the 
friction set up between the individual 
,a^d the communipr ^vjfhp. 5 ^ression of 
xmusuai>\'3m'dfany sort is enou^ 
hindrance to the heretic wiuL nt being 
comphcated by personal scanoWs. Thus 
the theoretic hbertine is usually W person 
of blameless family hfe,whilst the j® tactical 
libertine is merdlessly severe on ^ otiier 
libertines, and excessively conventional 
in professions of social principle, 

What is more, these prsfessi<&~^e 
not hypocritical: they afeVor the must 
part quite sincere. The common liberrimt 
like the drunkard, succumbs to a tempta- y 
tion which he does not defend, and against 
wluch he warns others with an earnest- 
ness proportionate to the intensity of his 
own remorse. He (or she) may be a liar 
and a humbug, pretending to be better 
than the detected libertines, and clamor- 
ing for their condign punishment; but this 
is mere self-defence. No reason^le per- 
son expects the burglar to confess his pur- 
suits, or to refrain from joining in the cry 
of Stop Thief when the police get on the 
trackofanotherburglar.Ifsodety chooses 


to penalize candor, it has itself to thank 
if its attack is countered by falsehood. 
The clamorous virture of the libertine is 
therefore no more hypocritical than the 
plea of Not Guilty which is allowed to 
every criminal. But one result is that the 
theorists who write most sincerely and 
favorably about polygamy know least 
about it; and the practitioners who know 
most about it keep tiieir knowledge very 
jealously to themselves- Which is hardly 
fair to ^e practice. 
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INACCESSIBILirr OF THE FACTS 

Also, it is impossible to estimate its 
prevalence. A practice to which nobody 
confesses may be both universal and un- 
suspected, just as a drtue which every- 
body is expected, under heavy penalties, 
to claim, may have no existence. It is often 
assumed — ^mdeed it is tiie offidal assump- 
tion of the Churches and the divorce 
courts — that a gentleman and a lady can- 
not be alone together innocently. And 
that is manifest blazing nonsense, though 
many women have been stoned to death 
in the east, and divorced in the west, on 
the strength of iL On the other hand, the 
innocent and conventional people who 
regard ^ant adventures as crimes of so 
horrible a nature that only the most de- 
praved and desperate characters engage 
in t hpiu or would listen to zdvznces in 
^tiiat direction without raising an alarm 
'with the nwsiest indignation, are clearly 
ebcamples of the feet that most seemons ot 
stjdety do not know how the otha s^- 
^hns live. Industry is the most effective 
ch^^ on gallantry. Women may, « 
Napoleton said, he the occupauon of We 
idle man jUstas men are the preoccupation 
of the idle wroman; but die mass of man- 
kind is too busy and too poor for the Ion§ 
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and expensive sieges which the professed 
libertine lays to virtue. Still, wherever 
there is idleness or even a reasonable 
supply of elegant Idsure there is a good 
deal of coquetry and philandering. It is so 
much pleasanter to dance on the edge of a 
predpice than to go over it that Idsured 
sodety is fiill of people who spend a great 
part of their hves in flirtation, and conceal 
nothing but the humihating secret that 
they have never gone any further. For 
there is no pleasing people in the matter 
of reputation in this department: every 
insult is a flattery: every testimomal is a 
disparagement: Joseph is despised and 
promoted, Pouphar’s wife admired and 
condemned: in short, you are never on 
solid ground until you get away from the 
subject altogether. There is a continual 
and irreconcilable conflict between the 
natural and conventional sides of the case, 
betu'een spontaneous human relations be- 
tween independent men and women on 
the one hand and the property relation 
between husband and wife on the other, 
not to mennon the confusion under the 
common name of love of a generous 
natural attraction and interest with the 
murderous jealousy that fastens on and 
clings to its mate/espeaally a hated mate) 
as a tiger fast , on a carcase. And the 
confusion is natural; for these extremes 
are extremes of the same passion; and 
most cases he somewhere on the scale be- 
tu'een them, and are so complicated by 
ordinarj’ likes and dislikes, by inadental 
wounds to vamty or gratifications of it, 
and by class feeling, that A will be jealous 
of B and not of C, and will tolerate in- 
fldchnes on the part of D whilst being 
furiously angry when they are committed 
by E. 

THE CONVENTION OF JE.U,OUSy 

That jealousy is independent of sex is 
sliev, n by its intensity in cliildren, and by 
the fact tliat \ ery jealous people are jeal- 
ous of cverjbody without regard to rela- 


tionship or sex, and cannot bear to hear 
the person they “love” speak favorably 
of anyone under any circumstances (many 
women, for instance, are much more 
jealous of their husbands’ mothers and 
sisters than of unrelated women whom 
they suspect him of fancjdng); but it is 
seldom possible to disentangle the two 
passions in practice. Besides, jealousy is 
an inculcated passion, forced by society 
on people in whom it would not occur 
spontaneously. In Bneux’s Bourgeois aux 
Champs, the benevolent hero finds him- 
self detested by the neighboring peasants 
and farmers, not because he preserves 
game, and sets mantraps for poachers, and 
defends his legal nghts over his land to 
the extremest point of unsocial sav'agery', 
but because, being an amiable and public- 
spirited person, he refuses to do all this, 
and thereby oflends and disparages die 
sense of property in his neighbors. The 
same dung is true of matnmonial jealousy: 
the man who does not at least pretend to 
feel It, and behave as badly as if he really 
felt It, is despised and insulted; and many 
a man has shot or stabbed a fnend or been 
shot or stabbed by him in a duel, or dis- 
graced himself and ruined his owti wife in 
a div'orce scandal, against his consacnce, 
against his insunct, and to the destruction 
of his home, solely because Society con- 
spired to dnv e him to keep its ovt-n lower 
morality in countenance in tins miserable 
and undigmfied manner. 

Morality IS confused in such matters. 
In an elegant plutocracy, a jealous hus- 
band is regarded as a boor. Among the 
tradesmen who supply that plutocratty 
with its meals, a husband who is not jeal- 
ous, and refrains from assaihng his rival 
vtTth his fists, IS regarded as a ridiculous, 
contempuble, and covtardly cuckold. And 
the laboring class is divided into the re- 
spectable section which takes the trades- 
man’s view, and die disreputable section 
V Inch enjoj s the hcense of the plutocracy 
■Rithout its money: creeping below the 
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law as its exemplars prance above it; cut- 
ting down all expenses of respectability 
and even decency; and frankly accepting 
squalor and disrepute as the price of 
anarchic self-indulgence. The conflict be- 
tween Mai volio and Sir T oby, between the 
marquis and the bourgeois, the cavaher 
and the puritan, the ascetic and the volup- 
tuary, goes on continually, and goes on not 
only between class and class and individual 
and individual, but in the selfsame breast 
in a series of reactions and revulsions in 
which the irresistible becomes the unbear- 
able, and die unbearable the irresistible, 
until none of us can say what out char- 
acters really are in this respect. 

THE MISSING DATA OF A SCIENTIFIC 
NATURAL HISTORY OF MARRIAGE 
Of one thing I am persuaded: we shall 
never attain to a reasonably healthy pub- 
lic opinion on sex questions until we oflfer, 
as the data for that opinion, our actual 
conduct and our real thoughts instead of 
a moral fiction which we agree to call 
virtuous conduct, and which we then — 
and here comes in the mischief — ^pretend 
is our conduct and our thoughts. If the 
result were that we all beheved one 
another to be better than we really are, 
there would be something to be said for 
it; but the actual result appears to be a 
monstrous exaggeration of the power and 
continuity of sexual passion. TTie whole 
world shares the fate of Lucrezia Borgia, 
who, though she seems on investigation 
to have been quite a suitable wife for a 
modem British Bishop, has been invested 
by the popular histoncal imagination with i 
aU the extravagances of a Messahna or a | 
Cenci. Writers of belles lettres who are 
rash enough to admit that their whole 
hfe is not one constant preoccupation 
with adored members of the opposite sex, 
and who even countenance La Roche- 
foucauld’s remark that very few people 
would ever imagine themselves in love 
if they had never read anything abOut 


it, are gravely declared to be abnormal or 
physically defective by critics of crushing 
unadventurousness and domestication. 
French authors of saintly temperinent 
are forced to include in their retinue 
countesses of ardent -complerion with 
whom they are supposed to live in sin. 
Sentimental controversies on the subject 
are endless; but they are useless, because 
nobody tells the truth. Rousseau did it by 
an extraordinary effort, aided by a super- 
human faculty for human natural history; 
but the result was cunously disconcerting 
because, though the fiicts were so con- 
ventionally shocking that people felt that 
they ought to matter a great deal, they 
actually mattered very httle. And even at 
that everybody pretends not to believe 
him. 


ARTIFICIAL RETRIBUTION 

The worst of this is that busybodies 
with perhaps rather more than a normal 
taste for mischief are continually trying to 
make negligible things matter as much 
in fact as they do in convention by de- 
hberately inflicting injuries — sometimes 
atrocious injuries — on the parties con- 
cerned. Few people have any knowledge 
of the savage punishments that are legally 
inflicted for aberrations and absurdities to 
which no sanely instructed commumiy 
would call any attention. We create an 
artificial morality, and consegimntly an 
artificial conscience, by manufactunng 

disastrous consequences forevents whi^, 

left to themselves, would do vety 
harm (sometimes not any) and e 
gotten in a few days. ^ 

But the artificial ffloralqr is uM ther^ 
fore to be condemned offhand. In many 
cases it may save mischief instead of 
making it: for example, tfaou^ the hang- 
ing of a murderer is the duphcation of a 
murder, yet it may be less 
than leaving the matter to be settled by 
blood feud or vendetta. As longasht^ 
insists on revenge, the otfaciai 
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organizadon and satisfection of revenge 
by the State may be also its mininiizarion- 
Tbe mischief b^ns when the official re- 
venge persists after the passion it satis- 
fies has died out of the race. Stoning a 
woman to death in the east because she 
has ventured to marry again after bemg 
deserted by her husband may be more 
merciful than allowing her to be mobbed 
to death; but the official stoning or burn- 
ing of an adulteress in the west would be 
an atrodty, because few of us hate an 
adulteress to the extent of desiring such a 
penalty, or of bang prepared to take the 
law into our own hands if it were with- 
held. Now what applies to this extreme 
case applies also in due degree to the 
other cases. Offences in which sex is con- 
cerned are often needlessly magnified by 
penalues, ran^ng from •v'aiious forms of 
soaal ostradsm to long sentences of penal 
servitude, which would be seen to be 
monstrously disproportionate to the real 
feeling against them if the removal of 
both the penalues and the taboo on their 
discussion made it possible for us to 
ascertain their real prevalence and esti- 
mation. Fortunately there is one outlet 
for the truth. We are permitted to discuss 
in jest what we may not discuss ineamest. 
A senous comedy about sex is taboo: a 
farcical comedy is pn\ ilcgcd. 

THE FAVORITE SUBJECT OF FARCICAL 
COMEDY 

The Imle piece vhich follows this pre- 
face accordingly takes the form of a fara- 
cal comedy, because it is a contribution 
to die very extensit e dramauc literature 
ti hich takes as its speaal department the 
gallantnes of married people. The stage 
has been preoccupied by such affairs for 
centuries, not only in the jesnng ^ cm of 
Restorauon Comedy and Palais Roial 
farce, but in the more tragically turned 
adultenes of die Pansian^iool t\hidi 
dominated the stage until Ibsen put them 
out of countenance and relegated diem to 
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their proper place as articles of commerce. 
Their continued vogue in that depart- 
ment mamtains the tradition that adulterv'' 
is the dramatic subject par cxcdleTicc, and 
indeed that a play diat is not about 
adultery is not a play at all. I was con- 
adered a heresiarch of the most extrava- 
gant kind when I expressed my opinion, 
at the outset of my career as a playwright, 
that adultery is the dullest of themes on 
the stage, and that fttim Francesca and 
Paolo down to the latest guilty couple 
of the school of Dumas fils, the roman- 
tic adulterers have all been intolerable 
bores. 

THE PSEUDO SEX PL\Y 

Later on, I had occasion to point out 
to the defenders of sex as die proper 
theme of drama, that though diey v ere 
right in ranking sex as an intensely in- 
terestmg subject, diey were wrong in 
assuming that sex is an indispensable 
moove in popular plays. Tlie plays of 
Mohere are, like die novels of die Vic- 
torian epoch or Don Quixote, as nearly 
sexless as anjTliing not absolutely in- 
human can be, and some of Shakespear’s 
plaj-s are sexually on a par with die cen- 
sus: they contain women as v ell as men, 
and that is all. This had to be admitted; 
but It vas still assumed that die plaj’s of 
the nineteendi centur}' Paris school are, 
in contrast with the sexless masterpieces, 
saturated with sex; and dus I strenuously 
denied. A play about die convention diat 
a man should figlit a duel or come to 
fisneuffs with his vtife’s lover if she has 
one, or the convention diat he should 
strangle her hke Othello, or turn her out 
of die house and nev^er see her or allow 
her to see her children again, or the con- 
vention that she should never be spoken 
to agam by any decent person and should 
finally droam herself, or the conv'enuon 
dial persons involv'^ in scenes of re- 
crimination or confession by diese con- 
ventions should call each other certain 
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abusive names and describe their conduct 
as guilty and fiail and so on: all these may 
provide material for very effective pla)^; 
but such plays are not dramatic studies 
of sex: one might as well say that Romeo 
and Juliet is a dramatic study of phar- 
maty because the catastrophe is brought 
about through an apothecary. Duds are 
not sex; divorce cases are not sex; the 
Trade Unionism of married women is not 
sex. Only the most insignificant fraction 
of the gdlantries of married people pro- 
duce any of the conventional results; and 
plays occupied whoUy with the conven- 
tional results are therefore utterly un- 
satisfying as sex plays, however interest- 
ing they may be as plays of intrigue and 
plot puzzles. 

The world is finding this out rapidly. 
The Srmday papers, which in the days 
when they appeded almost exclusively to 
the lower middle class were crammed 
with pohce intelligence, and more especi- 
ally with divorce and murder cases, now 
lay no stress on them; and police papers 
which confined themselves entirely to 
such matters, and were once eagerly read, 
have perished through the essential dul- 
ness of their topics. And yet the interest 
in ssc is stronger than ever: in fact, the 
literature that has driven out the journal- 
ism of the divorce courts is a literature 
occupied with sex to an extent and with 
an intimacy and ffankness that would 
have seemed utterly impossible to Thack- 
eray or Dickens if th^ had been told 
that the change would complete itself 
within fifty years of their own time. 

ART AKD MORALirr 

It is ridiculous to say, as inconsiderate 
amateurs of the arts do, that art has no- 
thing to do with moraUty. What is tnie is 
that the artist’s business is not thaf of the 
policeman; and that such fectitious con- 
sequences and put-up jobs as divorces and 
executions and the detective operations 
that lead up to them are no essential part 


of life, though, like poisons and buttered 
slides and red-hot pokers, they provide 
material for plenty of thrilling or amusing 
stories suited to people who are incapable 
of any interest in psychology. But the 
fine artist must keep the policeman out of 
his studies of sex and studies of cnme. It 
is by clinging nervously to die policeman 
tiiat most of the pseudo sex plays con- 
vince me thatthe writers have either never 
had any serious personal expeaence of 
their ostensible subject, or else have never 
conceived it possible dhat the stage dare 
present the phenomena of sex as they 
appear in nature. 


THE LIMITS OF STAGE PRESENTATION 


But the stage presents much more 
shocking phenomena than those of sex. 
There is, of course, a sense in which you 
cannot present sex on die stage, just as 
you cannot present murder. Macbeth 
must no more really kill Duncan than be 
must himself be re^y slain by Macduff. 
But the feelings of a murderer can be 
expressed in a certain artistic conven- 
tion; and a carefully prearranged sword 
exerdse can be gone through with 
suffdent pretence of earnestness to be 
acc^ted by the willing ima^nations of 
the younger spectators as a deaerate 


ombat. 

The tragedy of love has been presented 
n the stage in the same way. In Tristan 
nd Isolde, the curtain does not, as in 
lomeo and Juliet, rise with de l^k: the 
hole ni^t of love is played before the 
lectatoiT The lovers do not c^ss 
larriage in an elegandy smommtal w. 
ley utter the visions and feehngs tha 
ime to lovers at the supreme moments 
f their love, totally forge^g there 

•e such things in the world as husbands 
id lawyers and duelling codes wd 
leories of sin and notions of propnety 
id all the other irrelevanaes which pro- 
de hackneyed and bloodies material for 
ir so-called pisys of passion. 
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PRUDERIES OF THE FREKCH STAGE 

To all Stage presentations tiiere are 
lintits. If MacduflF TV'ere to stab Macbeth, 
the spectacle "would be intolerable; and 
even the pretence "wltich we allow on our 
stage IS ridiculously destructive to the 
illusion of the scene. Yet pu^lists and 
gladiators vdll actually fight and kill in 
pubhc without shame, e\’en as a spectacle 
for money. But no sober couple of lovers 
of any dehcacy could endure to be 
watched. We in England, accustomed to 
consider the French stage much more 
hcentious than the British, are always sur- 
prised and puzzled when we learn, as we 
may do any day if we come "within reach 
of such information, that French actors 
are often scandalized by what they con- 
sider the indecency of Ae Enghsh stage, 
and that French actresses who desire a 
greater license in appealing to the sexual 
instincts than the French stage allo-ws 
them, learn Enghsh and estabhsh them- 
sel\ es on the Enghsh stage. The German 
and Russian stages are in the same rela- 
non to the French and, perhaps more or 
less, all the Latin stages The reason is 
that, partly from a "want of respect for the 
theatre, partly from a sort of respect for 
art in genei^ -which mo\es them to 
accord moral pri%"ileges to artists, partly 
from the \ ery objectionable tradition that 
the realm of art is Alsatia and the con- 
templation of "w orks of art a hohday from 
the burden of tartue, partly because 
French prudery does not attach itself to 
the same points of beha\aor as British 
prudery, and has a different code of the 
mentionable and the unmentionable, and 
for many otlier reasons, the French toler- 
ate pl3j"s w hich are never performed in 
England unni thcj' ha\ e been spoiled by 
a process of bow dlerizanon; yet French 
taste is more fastidious than ours as to the 
cxhibmon and treatment on the snge of 
the ph\-sical incidents of sex. On the 
Frencli stage a kiss is as obtious a con- 


vention as the thrust under the arm by 
"W'hich Macduff runs Macbeth through. It 
is e%en a purposely uncon-rinang con- 
venuon; the actors rather insisung that it 
shall be impossible for any spectator to 
mistake a stage lass for a real one. In 
England, on Ae contrar}*, realism is ear- 
ned to the point at "which nobody except 
the two performers can perceite that the 
caress is not genuine. And here the 
English stage is certmnly in the right; for 
whatever question there arises as to what 
incidents are proper for representauon on 
the stage or nog my experience as a play- 
goer lea\ es me in no doubt that once it 
IS decided to represent an inadeng it will 
be offensive, no matter whether it be a 
prayer or a lass, unless it is presented wath 
a convincing appearance of sincerity. 

OUR DISHiUSrVE SCEN"ERY 
For example, tlie main objection to tlic 
use of illusi\e scenery (in most modem 
plays scenery is not illusive; eveiything 
visible is as real as in your drawing room 
at home) is that it is unconvinang; wdulst 
the imaginary scenery with which the 
audience transfigures a platform or tri- 
bune like the Ehzabethan stage or the 
Greek stage used by Sophocles, is quite 
convincing. In fact, the more scenery you 
hav'e die less illusion you produce. Tlie 
wise playwrighg w'hen he cannot get ab- 
solute reality of presentation, goes to the 
other extreme, and aims at atmosphere 
and suggestion of mood rather dian at 
direct simulativ e illusion. The theatre, as 
I first knew' ig -was a place of wings and 
flats which destrojed both atmosphere 
and illusion. This was tolerated, and ev'cn 
intensely enjo}ed, but not in die least 
because nodiing better w'as possible; for 
all the devices employed in the produc- 
tions of Mr Granville Barker or ^[ax 
Rdnhardt or the Moscow Art Tlieatre 
were equally available for Colley Cibber 
and Garrick, except the intensity of our 
artifiaal light. When Garrick played 
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Bichard m in slashed trunk hose and 
plumes, it was not because he believed 
that the Plantagenets dressed like that, or 
because the costumiers could not have 
made him a XV century dress as easily as 
a nondescript combination of the state 
robes of George III with such scraps of 
older fashions as seemed to playgoers for 
some reason to be romantic. The charm 
of the theatre in those days was its make- 
believe. It has that charm still, not only 
for the amateurs, who are happiest when 
they are most unnatural and impossible 
and absurd, but for audiences as well. I 
have seen performances of my own pla3rs 
which were to me far wilder burlesques 
than Sheridan’s Critic or Buckingham’s 
Rehearsal; yet they have produced sin- 
cere laughter and tears su^ as the most 
finished metropohtan productions have 
failed to eUat. Fielding was entirely right 
when he represented Partridge as enjoy- 
ing intensely the performance of the king 
in Hamlet because anybody could see that 
the king was an actor, and resenting 
Garrick’s Hamlet because it might have 
been a real man. Yet we have only to look 
at the portraits of Garrick to see that hk 
performances would nowadays seem al- 
most as extravagantly stagey as his cos- 
tumes. In our day Calve’s intensely real 
Carmen never pleased the mob as much 
as the ob'wous fancy ball masquerading 
of suburban young ladies in the same ! 
character. 

HOLDING THE MIRROR UP TO NATURE 

Theatrical art begins as the holdmg up 
to Nature of a distorting mirror. In this 
phase it pleases people who are childish 
enough to beheve that they can see what 
they look like and what they are when 
they look at a true mirror. Naturally th^ 
think that a true trurror can teach them 
nothing. Only by giving them back some 
monstrous image can the mirror amuse 
them or terrify them. It is not until they 
grow up to the point at which they learn 


that they know very little about them- 
selves, and that they do not see themselves 
in a true mirror as other people see them, 
that they become consumed with curiosity 
as to what they really are like, and begin 
to demand that the stage shall be a mirror 
of such accuracy and intensity of illumina- 
tion that they shall be able to get glimpses 
of their real selves in it; and also learn a 
htde how they appear to other people. 

For audiences of this highly developed 
class, sex can no longer be ignored or 
conventionalized or distorted by the 
playwright who makes the mirror. The 
old sentimental extravagances and the old 
grossnesses are of no further use to him. 
Don Giovanni and Zerlina are not gross: 
Tristan and Isolde are not extravagant or 
sentimental. Th^ say and do nothing 
diat you cannot bear to hear and see; and 
yet they give you, the one pair briefly and 
shghtly, and the other fully and deeply, 
what passes in the minds of lovers. The 
love depicted may be that ofa philosophic 
adventurer tempting an ignorant country 
girl, or of a tragically serious poet en- 
tangled with a woman of noble capacity 
in a passion which has become for them 
the reality of the whole universe. No 
matter: the thing is dramatized and 
dramatized directly, not talked about as 
something that happened before the cur- 
tain rose, or that will happen after it falls. 


FARCICAL COMEDY SHIRKING ITS SUBJECT 
Now if all this can be done in the key 
of tragedy and philosopb'c comedy, it 
can, I have always contended, be done m 

the key offerdcalcomedy; and Overruled 

is a trifling experiment in that m^er. 

Conventional farcicalcomediesarealwys 

finally tedious because the heart of *ei^ 
the inevitable conjugal infidelity, is al- 


evaded. Even its consequence are 
:d- Mr Granville Barker has pointed 
ighdy that if the third acts of our 
S^comeSies dared to describe the 
:^uenc£S that ■would follow firoin the 
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first and second in real Lfe, they would 
end as squalid tragedies; and in my 
opinion they would be greatly improved 
thereby even as entertainments; for I have 
never seen a three-act farcical comedy 
without being bored and tired by the 
third act, and observing that the rest of 
the audience were in the same condition, 
though they were not vigilantly intro- 
spective enough to find that out, and were 
apt to blame one another, espeaally the 
husbands and wives, for their crossness 
But it is happily by no means true that 
conjugal infidehties always produce tragic 
consequences, or that they need produce 
even the unhappiness w'hich they often do 
produce. Besides, the more momentous 
the consequences, the more interesting 
become the impulses and imaginations 
and reasomngs, if any, of the people who 
disregard them. If I had an opportunity of 
conversing with the ghost of an executed 
murderer, I have no doubt he would be- 
gin to tell me eagerly about liis tnal, with 
the names of tlic disunguishcd ladies and 
gentlemen who honored him w'lth their 
presence on tliat occasion, and then about 
his execution. All of which would bore 
me exceedingly. I should say, "My dear 
sir; such manufactured ceremonies do not 
mterest me in the least. I know' how' a 
man is tned, and how’ he is hanged. I 
should ha\ e had you killed in a much less 
disgusung, hj'pocnocal, and unfnendlj 
manner if die matter had been in my 
hands VJ^iat I want to know' about is 
the murder. How did you feel w hen you 
committed it.’ ViHiy did } ou do it’ What 
did } ou say to ) ourself about it? If, like 
most murderers, you had not been hanged, 
would you have committed other mur- 
ders’ Did \ ou really dislike the vnetim, 
or did j ou want his money, or did j ou 
murder a person w horn j ou did not dis- 
lil e, and from w ho<^ death 5 ou had no- 
thing to gain, merely for tl’e sake of mur- 
demg’ If so can vou describe the charm 
to me’ Does it come upon v ou periodic- 


ally; or is it chrome? Has curiositv* any- 
thing to do with it?” I would ply him 
with all manner of questions to find out 
what murder is really like; and I should 
not be satisfied unnl I had realized that I, 
too, might commit a murder, or else that 
there is some specific qualitj* present in a 
murderer and lacking in me. And, if so. 
what that quahty is. 

In just the same way, I want tlio un- 
faithfid husband or the unfaithful wife in 
a faracal comedy not to bother me witli 
thdr divorce cases or the stratagems tliey 
employ to avoid a divorce case, but to 
tell me how and why married couples are 
unfaithful. I dont want to hear the lies 
they tell one anotlier to conceal w'hat they 
have done, but the truths tlicy tell one 
another when they hav e to face wiiat they 
hav e done without concealment or excuse. 
No doubt prudent and considerate people 
conceal such adventures, when they can, 
from tliosc who are most likely to be 
wounded by tliem; but it is not to be pre- 
sumed tliat, w hen found out, tliey neces- 
sarily disgrace tliemselves by irritating 
hes and transparent subterfuges. 

My playlet, w hich I offer as a model to 
all future wnters of farcical comedy, may 
now, I hope, be read wiiliout shock. I 
may just add tliat Mr SibtJiorpe Juno’s 
view that moralitj' demands, not tliat we 
should beliav e morally (an impossibility 
to our sinful nature) but tliat w e shall not 
attempt to defend our immorahues, is a 
standard view- in England, and was ad- 
vanced in all seriousness by an earnest 
and distinguished Bntish moralist shortly 
after the first performance of Overruled. 
My objection to tliat aspect of tlie doc- 
tnne of onginal sin is tliat no necessary' 
and inevitable operauon of human nature 
I can reasonably be regarded as sinful at 
j all, and that a morality w hich assumes tlie 
i contrarv' is an absurd morality, and can 
1 be kept in countenance only by hv-pocrisj'. 

, When people were ashamed of sanitary 
' problems, and refused to face tliem, leav- 
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ing them to solve themselves clandes- 
tinely in dirt and secrecy, the solution 
arnved at was the Black Death. A similar 
pohcy as to sex problems has solved itself 
by an even worse plague than the Black 
Death; and the remedy for that is not 


salvarsan, but sound moral hy^ene, the 
first foundation of which is the discontinu- 
ance of our habit of telhng not only the 
comparatively harmless lies that wefcnow 
we ought not to tell, but the ruinous h« 
that we foolishly think we ought to tell 
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MAJOR BARBARA 

1905 


FIRST AID TO CRITICS 

Before dealing with the deeper aspects 
of Major Barbara, let me, for the credit of 
Enghsh hterature, make a protest against 
an unpatriotic habit into which many of 
my critics have fallen. Whenever my 
view strikes them as being at all outside 
the range of, say, an ordinary suburban 
churchwarden, riiey conclude that I am 
echoing Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Ibsen, 
Stnndberg, Tolstoy, or some other heresi- 
arch m northern or eastern Europe- 
I confess there is something flattering 
in this simple faith in my accomplishment 
as a linguist and my erudition as a plulo- 
sopher. But I cannot countenance the 
assumption that life and literature are so 
poor m these islands that we must go 
abroad for all dramatic matenal tliat is 
not common and all ideas that are not 
superflcial. I tlierefore venture to put my 
cnucs in possession of certain facts con- 
cerning my contact witli modem ideas 
About lialf a century ago, an Insh 
novelist, Charles Le^er, vTote a story 
entitled A Day’s Ride. A Life’s Romance. 
It vas published by Charles Dickens in 
Household Words, and prot ed so strange 
to the public taste tliat Dickens pressed 
Lever to make short ork of it. I read 
scraps of tins no\el •when I ■was a child, 
and It made an enduring impression on 
me. Tlie hero was a \ cry romanuc hero, 
trjnng to live brave!} , chivalrously, and 
pow erfully by dint of mere romance-fed 
imagination, ■witliout courage, ■witliout 
means, •without know ledge, witliout sbll, 
Without an}-thing real except his bodily 
appetites. E\ cn in m\ cliildhood I found 
in tins poor deMl’s unsucccscful en- 
counters widi the facts of life, a poignant 
qualit} tliat romantic fiaion lacked The 


book, in spite of its first failure, is not 
dead: I sa'W' its title the other da} in the 
catalogue of Tauchnitz. 

Now "why is it tliat when I also deal 
in the tragi-comic irony of tlie conflict 
between real life and die romanuc imag- 
inauon, cnrics never affiliate me to my 
countryman and immediate forerunner, 
Charles Lever, whilst they confidendy 
denve me from a Norw egian author of 
w'hose language I do not know three 
words, and of whom I knew nodiing 
unul years after die Shavian Anscheutmg 
wws already unequivocally declared m 
books full of w'hat came, ten years later, 
to be perfunctonly labelled Ibsenism? 
I w'as not Ibsenist even at second hand; 
for Lever, though he may hav c read Henri 
Beyle, alias Stendhal, certainly never 
read Ibsen. Of die books that made 
Lever popular, such as Charles O’Malley 
and Harry Lorrequer, I know nodiing 
but die names and some of die illustra- 
uons. But die story of the day’s tide and 
hfe’s romance of Potts (claiming alliance 
with Pozzo di Borgo) caught me and 
fascinated me as something strange and 
significant, though I ahead} knew* all 
about Alnaschar and Don Quixote and 
Simon Tappertit and many another ro- 
manuc hero mocked by reaht} . From die 
pla}*s of Anstophancs to the tales of 
Stevenson diat mocker}* has been made 
familiar to all who are properly saturated 
with letters. 

Vliere, dien, was die novelty in 
Lever’s tale^ Partly, I diink, in a new 
seriousness m deabng with Potts's disease. 
Formcrlv, the contrast between madness 
and saniy was deemed comic: Hogarth 
shews us how fasluonable people went 
in parues to Bedlam to laugh at the 
lunaucs. I m}*self liave had a village idiot 
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exhibited to me as something irresistibly 
funny. On the stage the madman was 
once a regular comic figure: that was how 
Hamlet got ins opportunity before Shake- 
spear touched him. The originahty of 
Shakespear’s version lay in his taldng 
the lunatic sympathetically and seriously, 
and thereby m^ng an advance towards 
the eastern consciousness of the fact that 
lunacy may be inspiration in disguise, 
since a man who has more brains than 
his fellows necessarily appears as mad to 
them as one who has less. But Shakespear 
did not do for Pistol and ParoUes what he 
did for Hamlet. The particular sort of 
madman they represented, the romantic 
make-believer, lay outside the pale of 
sympathy in literature: he was pitilessly 
despised and ridiculed here as he was in 
the east under tiie name of Alnaschar, and 
was doomed to be, centuries later, under 
the name of Simon Tappertit. When 
Cervantes relented over Don Quixote, 
and Dickens relented over Pickwick, 
they did not become impartial: they 
simply changed sides, and became friends 
and apolo^ts where they had formerly 
been mockers. 

In Lever’s story there is a real change 
of attitude. There is no relenting towards 
Potts: he never gains our affections like 
Don Quixote and Pickwick: he has not 
even the infatuate courage of Tappertit. 
But we dare not laugh at him, because, 
somehow, we recognize ourselves in 
Potts. We may, some of us, have enough 
nerve, enou^ muscle, enough luck, 
enough tacx or skill or address or know- 
ledge to carry things off better than he 
did; to impose on the people who saw 
through him; to fascinate Katinka (who 
cut Potts so ruthlessly at the end of the 
story); but for all that^ we know that 
Potts plays an enormous part in ourselves 
and in the v/orld, and tiiat the soaal 
problem is not a problem of story-book 
heroes of the older pattern, but a problem 
of Pottses, and of how to make men of 


them. To fall back on my old phrase, we 
have the feeling — one that Alnaschar, 
Pisfol, Parolles, and Tappertit never 
gave us — ^that Potts is a piece of really 
scientific natural history as distinguished 
from funny story telling. His author is 
not throwing a stone at a creature of 
another and inferior order, but mabng 
a confession, with the effect that the 
stone Itits eack of us full in the consdence 
and causes our self-esteem to smart very 
sorely. Hence the failure of Lever’s book 
to please the readers of Household 
Words. That pain in the self-esteem now- 
adayrs causes critics to raise a cry of 
Ibsenism. I therefore assure them that the 
sensation first came to me from Lever and 
may have come to him from Beyle, or at 
least out of the Stendhalian atmosphere. 
I exclude tiie hypothesis of complete 
originality on Lever’s part, because a man 
can no more be completely ori^al in 
that sense than a tree can grow out of rir. 

Another mist^ as to roy literary 
ancestry is made whenever I violate the 
romantic convention that all women are 
angels when th^ are not devib; that 
they are better looking than men; to 
their part in courtship is entirely p^sive; 
and that the human female form is the 
most beautiful object in nature. Schopen- 
hauer wrote a splenetic essay which, as U 
IS neither pohte nor profound, was prob- 
ably intended to knock this nonse^ 
violently on the head. A senten^ de- 
noimcing the idolized form as ug y ^as 
been largely quoted. The Bng s 
have read that sentence; and I must here 
affirm, with as much gentlen^s as the 
imphcation wiU bear, that it has yet to 
be proved that they have dipped any 
deeper. At aU events, whenever an 
F^ p lUb playwright represente a young 
and marriageable woi^ as being an^ 
thing but a romantic herome, he is dis- 
posed of without further thought as an 
«ho of Schopenhauer. My own case is a 
spedally hard one, because, when 1 im- 
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plore the critics who are obsessed with j 
the Schopenhauenan formula to remem- 
ber that p]a3rwrights,hke sculptors, study 
their figures from life, and not from philo- 
sophic essays, they reply passionately 
that I am not a playwiight and that my 
stage figures do not live. But et en so, I 
may and do ask them why, if they must 
give the credit of my plays to a philo- 
sopher, they do not give it to an English 
philosopher.^ Long before I e\er read a 
word by Schopenhauer, or even knew 
whether he v as a philosopher or a 
chemist, the Socialist revival of the eight- 
een-eighties brought me into contact, 
both literary and personal, "with Ernest 
Belfort Bax, an English Socialist and 
philosophic essayist, i^hosc handling of 
modem feminism ttould provoke ro- 
mantic protests from Schopenhauer him- 
self, or even Stnndberg As a matter of 
fact I hardly nonced Schopenhauer’s dis- 
paragements of n omen when they came 
under my notice later on, so tlioroughly 
had Bax familiarized me v\ath the homoist 
attitude, and forced me to recognize the 
extent to which public opinion, and con- 
sequently legislation and junsprudence, 

IS corrupted by feminist sentiment 
Belfort Bax’s essays w ere not confined 
to the Feminist question. He was a ruth- 
less cntic of current moralitv. Other 
WTiiers have gained sympathy for dra- 
matic cnminals by eliating the alleged 
"soul of goodness in tiungs cmI"; but 
Bax would propound some quite un- 
dramanc and apparentlj shabby xnola- 
tion of our commeraal law and morality, 
and not mcrelj defend it wnth die most 
disconcerting ingcnumx but actually 
pros c It to be a posiuve dutx' diat notliing 
but the certainty of police persccunon 
should prevent everv' nght-minded man 
from at once do’ng on prinaplc. The 
Socnlisis were naturally sliockcd. being 
for the most part morbidlv moral people; ' 
bi’i at rl! events thev’ were saved later i 
on fro n die delusion that nobody bat 1 
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! Nietzsche had ever challenged our mer- 
canto-ChnsUan moralitv*. I first heard 
the name of Nietzsche from a German 
mathematician, Miss Borchardt, who had 
read my Quintessence of Ibsenism, and 
told me that she saw what I had been 
reading: namely, Nietzsche’s jenseits v on 
Gut und Bose. "Wliich I protest I had 
never seen, and could not hav e read wnth 
any comfort, for w ant of the necessary 
German, if I had seen it. 

Nietzsche, like Schopenhauer, is the 
victim m England of a single much 
quoted sentence containing the phrase 
“big blonde beast.’’ On the strength of 
this alliterauon it is assumed that 
Nietzsche gained his European reputa- 
tion by a senseless glonfication of selfish 
bullying as die rule of life, just as it is 
assumed, on the strength of the single 
w ord Superman (Ubermensch) borrow cd 
by me from Nietzsche, diat I look for the 
salvation of society to the despotism of 
a single Napoleonic Superman, in spite 
of my careful demonstrauon of the folly 
of diat outworn infatuation. But even 
the less recklessly superficial cntics seem 
to believe that the modem objection to 
Chnsuanity as a pemiaous slav e-moral- 
ity was first put forward bv Nietzsche It 
was familiar to me before I ever heard 
of Nietzsche. Tlic late Captain M'llson, 
audior of several queer pamphlets, pro- 
pagandist of a metaphv'sical system called 
Comprchcnsionism, and inv enter of the 
term “Crosstianity” to distinguish the 
rcttograde element in Chnstendom, was 
wont diirtv' V cars ago, in the discussions 
of the Dialectical Soacty, to protest 
camesdy against the beantudes of the 
Sermon on the Mount as excuses for 
cowardice and servality, as destructive of 
our wall, and consequently of our honor 
and manhood. Now it is true that Captain 
M ihon’s moral critiasm of Christianity 
not a historical theory of it, 111*0 

I Nietzsche’s; but this objccuon cannot be 

I made to Stuart-Glcnnie, die successor of 
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Buckle as a philosophic historian, -who 
devoted his life to the elaboration and 
propagation of his theory that Christian- 
ity is part of an epoch (or rather an aber- 
ration, since it began as recently as 
6000 B.c. and is already collapsing) pro- 
duced by the necessity in -whidi the 
numerically infenor white races found 
themselves to impose their domination 
on the colored races by priestcraft, mak- 
ing a virtue and a popular religion of 
drudgery and submissiveness in this 
world not only as a means of achieving 
sainthness of character but of securing a 
reward in heaven. Here was the slave- 
morality view formulated by a Scotch 
philosopher of my acquaintance long 
before we all began chattering about 
Nietzsche. 

As Stuart-Glennie traced the evolution 
of society to the conflict of races, his 
theory made some sensation among 
Socialists — that is, among the only 
people who were seriously thinking about 
historical evolution at all — ^by its collision 
with the class-conffict theory of Karl 
Marx. Nietzsche, as I gather, regarded the 
slave-morality as having been invented 
and imposed on the world by slaves 
making a virtue of necessity and a re- 
ligion of their servitude. Stuart-Glennie 
regarded the slave-morahty as an inven- 
tion of the superior white race to subju- 
gate the minds of the inferior races whom 
they vdshed to exploit, and who would 
have destroyed them by force of num- 
bers if their minds had not been subju- 
gated. As this process is in operation still, 
and can be studied at first hand not only 
in our Church schools and in the struggle 
between our modem proprietary classes 
and the proletariat, but in riie part played 
by Christian missionaries in reconcUing 
the black races of Africa to their subju- 
ption by European Capitalism, we can 
judge for ourselves wheAer the initiative 
came from above or below. My object 
here is not to argue the historic^ poin^ 


but simply to make our theatre critics 
ashamed of their habit of treating Britan 
as an intellectual void, and assuming that 
every philosophical idea, every historic 
theory, every criticism of our moral, 
rehgious, and juridical institutions, must 
necessanly be either a foreign import or 
else a fantastic sally (in raAer question- 
able taste) totally unrelated to Ae erist- 
ing body of thought. I urge diem to re- 
member riiat this body of thou^t is the 
slowest of growths and the rarest of 
blossomings, and that if there be such a 
thing on the philosophic plane as a 
matter of course, it is Aat no individual 
can make more than a minute contribu- 
tion to it. In fact, their conception of 
clever persons parthenogenetically bring- 
ing forth complete original cosmogonies 
by dmt of sheer “brilliancy’* is part of 
that ignorant credulity which is the de- 
spair of the honest philosopher, and the 
opportunity of the rehgious impostor. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST ANDREW 
UNDEBSHAFT 

It is this creduhty that drives me to 
help my critics out with Major Baihaa 
by telhng them what to say about it In 
the milhonaire Undershaft I have repre- 
sented a man who has become intellecm- 
ally and spiritually as well as practically 
conscious of die irresistible natural truth 
which we all abhor and repudiate: to 
diat the greatest of our evils, and me 
worst of our crimes is poverty, that 
our first duty, to which ° 
sideration should be sacrificed, m no 
be poor. “Poor but honest, the re- 
spectable poor,” and such phr^ are ^ 

intolerable and as immoral^ drunks 

but amiabH” “fiauddent but a good 

after-dinner speaker,” splen^didly mmi- 

nal,” or the Hke. Secunty, the chief pre- 
tence of dviKzation, cannot exist where 
the worst of dangers, the d^gtt ot 
poverty, hangs over everyone’s head, and 
where the alleged protection of our per- 
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sons from violence is only an accidental 
result of the existence of a police force 
•fthose real business is to force the poor 
man to see his children starve vihilst idle 
people overfeed pet dogs "with the money 
that mi^t feed and clothe them- 
It is exceedingly difficult to make people 
realize that an evil is an evil. For instance, 
we seize a man and deliberately do lum a 
malicious injury: say, imprison him for 
years. One would not suppose that it 
needed any exceptional clearness of wit 
to recognize in this an act of diabolical 
cruelty. But in England such a recog- 
nition provokes a stare of surprise, fol- 
lowed by an explanation that the outrage 
IS punishment or jusuce or something 
else tliat is all right, or perhaps by a 
heated attempt to argue that w e should 
all be robbed and murdered in our beds if 
such stupid villainies as sentences of im- 
prisonment were not committed daily. It 
is useless to argue that even if diis were 
true, which it is not, the alternative to 
adding crimes of our own to the cnmes 
from w hicli w c suffer is not helpless sub- 
mission. Chickenpov is an ev il, but if I 
were to declare that we must either sub- 
mit to It or else repress it sternly by seiz- 
ing ever) one who suffers from it and 
punishing tliem by inoculation witli 
smallpox, I should be laughed at, for 
though nobodj could deny that tlic result 
w ould be to prev ent cliickcnpox to some 
extent by maling people avoid 11 mudi 
more carefully, and to effect a funlicr 
apparentprevenuonbv maling them con- 
ceal It verv'anxiouslv. vet people would 
hav e sense enough to sec tliat the deliber- 
ate propagauon of smallpox was a creation 
of c\ il, and must tlicfeibre be ruled out 
in favor of purely liumane and h\ gienic 
rreasures. Yctm the precisely parallel case 
of a man breaking into my house and steal- 
ing my w ife's diamonds I am expeaed as 
a matter of course to steal ten x ears of his 
life, torturing Lim all the time. If he tries 
to defeat tl»at monstrous retaliation by 


shooting me. my sumv ors hang him. Tiie 
net result suggested by tl.e police statisucs 
is that w e iniBict atroaous injuries on the 
burglars w e catch in order to ma^ e tl c 
rest take effectual precautions against 
detection; so that instead of savnng our 
wives' diamonds from burglary wc only 
greatly decrease our chances of ev cr get- 
ting them back, and increase our chances 
of being shot by tlie robber if w e are un- 
lucky enough to disturb him at his v ork. 

But the thoughtless wncl-edness witli 
which we scatter sentences of imprixo”- 
ment, torture in tlie solitary cell and on 
tlic plank bed, and flogging, on moral 
invalids and energetic rebels, is as nothing 
compared to the silly levity with whidi 
we tolerate poveny as if it were cither a 
wholesome tonic for lazy people or else 
a V irtue to be embraced as St Francis em- 
braced it. If a man is indolent, let him be 
poor. If he is drunken, let him be poor. 
If he is not a gentleman, let him be poor. 
If he is addicted to tlie fine arts or to pure 
saence instead of to trade and (inance, let 
him be poor. If he cliooscs to spend his 
urban eighteen shillings a week or his 
agncultural thirteen shillings a w eck on 
lus beer and his family instead of saving 
It up for his old age, let him be poor Let 
nodiing be done for "the undescrv mg”; 
let him be poor. Serve him right! -\!so 
— somcwliat inconsistently — blessed are 
tlic poor! 

Now' what docs this Let Him Be Poor 
mean? It means let him be wca^*. Let him 
be ignorant Let him become a nucleus of 
disease. Let him be a standing exhibiuon 
and example of ugliness and dirt. Let him 
hav c nckety’ children. Let him be cheap, 
and drag lus fellows down to his own 
price by selling himself to do tlieir worL 
Let his habitations turn our aties into 
poisonous congenes of slums. Let his 
daughters intect our y oung men with die 
diseases of the streets, and his sons re- 
venge lum by turning the nation’s man- 
hood into scrofula, cowardice, cruelty, 
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hypocrisy, political imbecility, and all 
the other fruits of oppression and mal- 
nutrition. Let the undeserving become 
still less deserving; and let the deserving 
layup for himself, not treasures in heaven, 
but horrors in hell upon earth. This 
being so, is it really "wise to let him be 
poor.^ Would he not do ten times less 
harm as a prosperous burglar, incendiary, 
ravisher or murderer, to Ae utmost hmits 
of humanity’s comparatively negligible 
impulses in these directions.^ Suppose we 
were to abolish all penalties for such 
activities, and deride that poverty is the 
one thing we will not tolerate — ^diat 
every adult with less than, say, £365 a 
year shall be painlessly but inexorably 
killed, and every hungry half naked child 
forcibly fattened and clothed, would not 
that be an enormous improvement on 
our existing system, which has already 
destroyed so many civilizations, and is 
visibly destroying ours in the same way? 

Is mere any radicle of such legislation 
in our parhamentary system? Well, there 
are two measures just sprouting in the 
political soil, which may conceivably 
grow to something valuable. One is the 
institution of a Legal Minimum Wage. 
The other. Old Age Pensions. But there 
is a better plan than either of these. Some 
time ago I mentioned the subject of Uni- 
versal Old Age Pensions to my fellow 
Soaalist Cobden-Sanderson, famous as 
an artist-craftsman in bookbinding and 
printing. “Why not Universal Pensions 
tor Life?” said Cobden-Sanderson. In say- 
ing tius, he solved the industrial problem 
at a stroke. At present we say callously to 
each citizen “If you want money, earn it” 
as if his having or not having it were a 
matter that concerned himself alone. We 
do not even secure for him the oppor- 
tunity of earning it: on the contrary, we 
allow our industry to be organized in open 
dependence on the maintenance of “a re- 
serve army of unemployed” for the sake 
of “elasticity.” The sensible course would 


be Cobden-Sanderson’s; that is, to give 
every man enough to hve well on, so as 
to guarantee the community against the 
possibility of a case of the malignant 
disease of poverty, and then (neces^y) 
to see that he earned it 

Undershaft, the hero of Major Barbara, 
is simply a man who, having grasped the 
fact that poverty is a crime, knows that 
when soaety offered him the alternative 
of poverty or a lucrative trade in death 
and destruction, it offered him, not a 
choice between opulent villainy and 
humble virtue, but between energetic 
enterprise and cowardly infamy. His 
conduct stands the Kantian test, which 
Peter Shirley’s does noL Peter SMrley is 
what we call the honest poor man. 
Undershaft is what we call the wicked 
nch one: Shirley is Lazarus, Undershaft 
Dives. Well, the misery of the world is 
due to the fact that the great mass of men 
act and believe as Peter Shirley acts and 
believes. If they acted and believed as 
Undershaft acts and believes, the im- 
mediate result would be a revolution of 


icalculable beneficence. To be wealthy, 
lys Undershaft, is with me a pomt of 
onor for which I am prepared to kill at 
le nsk of my own life. This prep^dness 
;, as he says, the final test of sincerity, 
.ike Froissart’s medieval hero, 
lat “to rob and pill was a good lif^ he 
! not the dupe of that public sen^snt 
gainst killing which is propagated and 
ndowed by people who would 
use be killed themselves, 
louth-honor paid to pov^ ^d obedi- 
nce by rich and in^ordinate do- 
othini who want to rob tim poor;wth- 
ut comage and command Aem without 
iperiority. Froissart’s km'gH « 
le achievement of a good life ore 
le other duties-which mdeed me n« 
utiesataU when theycoiAct wi& it,but 
lain ^ridkednesses— behaved bt^riy. 

bnirably, and, in the fmsl 
ubhc-spiritedly. Medieval soaety, on 
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the other hand, behaved very badly in- 
deed m organizing itself so stupidly that 
a good life could be achieved by robbing 
and pilling. If the knight’s contempor- 
aries had been all as resolute as he, rob- 
bing and pillmg vould have been the 
shortest -way to the gallotvs, jiKt as, if 
v'e were all as resolute and clearsighted 
as Undershaft, an attempt to hve by 
means of what is called “an independent 
income” would be the shortest way to 
the lethal chamber. But as, thanks to our 
pohdcal imbecihty and personal coward- 
ice (fruits of poverty, both), the best 
imitation of a good life now procurable 
is life on an independent income, all 
sensible people aim at securing such an 
income, and are, of course, careful to 
legalize and moralize both it and all the 
acuons and sentiments which lead to it 
and support it as an institution. What else 
can they do.^ They know, of course, that 
they are nch because others are poor. 
But they cannot help that: it is for the 
poor to repudiate poverty when they 
have had enough of it. The thing can be 
done easdy enough: the demonstrations 
to the contrary made by the economists, 
jurists, morahsts, and sentimentalistshired 
by the nch to defend them, or even 
doing the v ork gratuitously out of sheer 
folly and abjectness, impose only on those 
who vant to be imposed on. 

The reason why the independent 
income-tax payers are not sohd in de- 
fence of their position is that since we are 
not medieval rovers through a sparsely 
populated country, the poverty of those 
we rob prevents our Iwnng the good 
hfe for which we sacrifice them. Rich 
men or aristocrats tnth a developed sense 
of life — ^men like Ruskin and Wilham 
Moms and Kropotkin — ^have enormous 
social appeutes and tery fastidious per- 
sonal onK. Thqr are not content v*-ith 
handsome houses: they want handsome 
cifies. They are not content vith bedia- 
monded mves and blooming daughters: 


I2I 

th^ complain because the charwoman 
is badly dressed, because the laundress 
smells of gin, because the sempstress is 
anemic^ because every man they meet is 
not a fnend and every woman not a 
romance. They turn up their noses at 
iheir neighbor’s drdns, and are made ill 
by the architecture of their ndghbor’s 
houses. Trade patterns made to suit 
vulgar people do not please them (and 
they can get nothing dse): they cannot 
sleep nor sit at ease upon “slaughtered” 
rab inpt makers’ furniture. The \ery air 
is not good enough for them: there is too 
much factory smoke in it. They even de- 
mand abstract conditions: justice, honor, 
a noble moral atmosphere, a mystic nexus 
to replace the cash nexus. Rnally they 
declare diat though to rob and pill widi 
your own hand on horseback and in steel 
coat may have been a good life, to rob 
and pill by the hands of the policeman, the 
baihfiF, and the soldier, and to underpay 
them meanly for doing it, is not a good 
life, but rather fatal to all possibihty of 
even atolerableone. They call on thepoor 
to revolt, and, finding the poor shocked at 
their ungendemanhness, despainngly re- 
\ile the proletariat for its “damned want- 
lessness” (yerdammte Bedurfnislostgkett). 

So far, however, their attack on society 
has lacked simplicity. The poor do not 
share their tastes nor understand their 
art-criticisms. They do not want the 
simple hfe, nor the esthetic life; on the 
contrary, they want \ ery much to wallow 
in all die cosdy tTilgarities from which 
the elect souls among the rich turn away 
with loathing. It is by surfeit and not by 
abstmence that diey will be cured of thdr 
hankering after imwholesome sweets. 
What they do dishke and despise and are 
ashamed of is poverty. To ask them to 
fight for the difference between the 
Christmas number of the Illustrated 
I-ondon Isew's and the Kelmscott Chaucer 
is silly, they prefer the News. The differ- 
ence between a stockbroker’s cheap and 
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dirty starched white shirt and collar and 
the comparatively costly and carefully 
dyed blue shirt of William Morris is a 
difference so disgraceful to Morris in 
their eyes that if they fought on the sub- 
ject at all, they would fight in defence 
of the starch. “Cease to be slaves, in 
order that you may become cranks” is 
not a very inspiring call to arms; nor is 
it really improved by substituting saints 
for cranks. Both terms denote men of 
genius; and the common man does not 
want to live the life of a man of genius: 
he would much rather hve the life of a 
pet collie if that were the only alternative. 
But he does want more money. Whatever 
else he may be vague abou^ he is clear 
about that. He may or may not prefer 
Major Barbara to the Drury Lane panto- 
mime; but he always prefers fivehimdred 
poimds to five hundred shillings. 

Now to deplore this preference as 
sordid, and teach children ^at it is sinful 
to desire money, is to strain towards the 
extreme possible limit of impudence in 
lying and corruption in hypocrisy. The 
universal regard for money is the one 
hopeful fact in our civilization, the one 
sound spot in our social conscience. 
Money is the most important thing in the 
world. It represents health, strength, 
honor, generosity, and beauty as con- 
spicuously and undeniably as the want 
of it represents illness, wea^ess, disgrace, 
meanness, and ugliness. Not the least of 
its virtues is that it destroys base people 
as certainly as it fortifies and dignifies 
noble people. It is only when it is cheap- 
ened to worthlessness for some and made 
impossibly dear to others, that it be- 
comes a curse. In short, it is a curse only 
in such foohsh social conditions that life 
itself is a curse. For the two things are 
inseparable: money is the counter that 
enables life to be distributed socially: 
it is life as truly as soverdgns and bank 
notes are money. The first duty of every 
citizen is to insist on hawng money on 


reasonable terms; and this demand is not 
complied with by ^ving four men three 
shillings each for ten or twelve hours’ 
drudgery and one man a thousand 
pounds for nothing. The crying need of 
the nation is not for better morals, 
cheaper bread, temperance, liberty, cul- 
ture, redemption of fallen sisters and 
erring brothers, nor the grace, love, and 
fellowship of the Trinity, but simply for 
enough money. And the evil to be at- 
tacked is not sm, suffering, greed, priest- 
craft, kingcraft, demagogy, monopoly, 
ignorance, drink, war, pestilence, nor any 
other of the scapegoats which reformers 
sacrifice, but simply poverty. 

Once takp your eyes from the ends of 
the earth and fix them on this trath just 
under your nose; and Andrew Under- 
shaft’s views will not perplex you in the 
least. Unless indeed his constant sense 
that he is only the instrument of a Will or 
Life Force which uses him for purposes 
wider than his own, rosy puzzle you. 
If so, that is because you are walking 
either in artificial Darwinian darkness, 
or in mere stupidity. All genumely re- 

li^ous people have that consciousness. 

To them Undershaft the Mystic will be 
quite intelligible, and his perfect compre- 
hension of his dau^ter the Salvatiomst 
and her lover the Euripidean repubh'can 
natural and inevitable. Tha^ however, 
is not new, even on the stage. WImt is 
new, as far as I know, is that article in 
Undershaft’s rehgion which recognizes in 
Mon^ the first need and in poverty the 
vilest sin of man and society. 

This dramatic conception has 
course, been attained per saltum. Nor has 
it been borrowed from Nietzsche or fr^ 
any man bom beyond the Channel. The 
late Samuel Butler, in his own depart- 
ment the greatest English writer of jhe 
latter half of the XIX century, stffldiiy 
inculcated the necessity and morahty o 
a conscientious Laodiceanism in reIigK» 
and of an earnest and constant sense ot 
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the importance of money. It drives one 
almost to despair of Enghsh literature 
■when one sees so extraordinary a study 
- of Enghsh life as Butler’s posthumous 
Way of All Flesh making so htde im- 
” pression that -when, some years later, I 
L produce pla}^ in -which Butler’s extra- 
1 ordinarily fresh, free, and friture-pierang 
I suggestions have an ob-vious share, I am 
1 met -with nothmg but -vague cackhngs 
7 , about Ibsen and Nietzsche, and am only 
too thankful that they are not about 
7. Alfred de Musset and Georges Sand. 
7 Really, the Enghsh do not deserve to 
'7 have great men. They allowed Butler to 
die practically unkno-wn, whilst I, a com- 
paratively insignificant Irish joumahst^ 
■was leading them by the nose into an ad- 
vertisement of me which has made my 
* o-wn hfe a burden- In Sicily there is a Via 
' Samuele Butler. When an Enghsh tourist 
sees It, he either asks “Who the devil -was 
Samuele Buder?’’ or wonders why the 
Siahans should perpetuate the memory 
of the author of Hudibras. 

Well, It cannot be denied that the 
Enghsh are only too aiudous to recogtuze 
a man of genius if somebody -will kindly 
point him out to them. Having pointed 
myself out in this manner -with some suc- 
•' cess, I now point out Samuel Butler, and 
trust that in consequence I shall hear a 
htde less in future of the novelty and 
/ foreign ongin of the ideas which are now 

j making their way into the Enghsh theatre 

^ through pla}’s wntten by Soaalists. 
^ There are hving men whose ori^nahty 
/ and pov'er are as obvious as Buder’s and 
when they die thatfact -will be discovered. 
1' Meanwhile I recommend them to insist 
' on their o-wn merits as an important part 
; of dieir own business. 

?■ 

/ THE SALVATION ARMY 

y 

When Major Barbara was produced in 
{/ London, the second act -was reported in 
an important northern newspaper as a 
V "Withering attack on the Salvation Army, 


and the despainng ejaculadon of Barbara 
deplored by a London dady as a tasteless 
blasphemy. And they were set right, not 
by the professed cntics of the theatre, 
but by rehgious and philosophical publi- 
cnsts like Sir Ohver Lodge andDrStanton 
Coit, and strenuous Nonconformist jour- 
nahsts like William Stead, who not only 
tmderstood the act as well as the Sal- 
vadomsts themselves, but also saw it in 
its relation to the rehgious hfe of the 
nation, a hfe which seems to he not only 
outside the sympathy of many of our 
theatre cntics, but actually outside their 
knowledge of society. Indeed nothing 
could be more iromcally cunous than the 
confrontation Major Barbara effected of 
the theatre enthusiasts -with the rehgious 
enthusiasts On the one hand -was the 
playgoer, always seeking pleasure, pay- 
ing exorbitantly for it, suffering unbear- 
able discomforts for it, and hardly ever 
getting it. On the other hand -was die 
SalvaQonist,repudiatinggaiety and court- 
ing effort and sacrifice, yet always in the 
-wildest spirits, laughing, joking, singing, 
rejoicmg, drumnung, and tambounning: 
his hfe flying by in a flash of exatement, 
and his death arri-ving as a climax of 
triumph. And, if you please, the play- 
goer despismg the Salvatiomst as a joy- 
less person, shut out from the heaven of 
the dieatre, self-condemned to a hfe of 
hideous gloom; and the Salvationist 
mourning over the playgoer as over a 
prodigal -with -vine leaves in his hair, 
careering outrageously to hell amid the 
popping of ch^pagne corks and the 
nbald laughter of sirens! Could mis- 
understandmg be more complete, or 
sympathy worse misplaced? 

Fortunately, the Salvauonists are more 
accessible to the religious character of 
the drama than die playgoers to the gay 
energy and amstic fertihty of reh^on. 
The)' can see, when it is pointed out to 
them, that a theatre, as a place where two 
or duee are gathered together, takes from 
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that' divine presence an inalienable sanc- 
tity of whidi the grossest and profanest 
farce can no more deprive it than a hypo- 
critical sermon by a snobbish bishop can 
desecrate Westminster Abbey. But in our 
professional playgoers this indispensable 
prehminary conception of sanctity seems 
wanting. They talk of actors as mimes 
and mummers, and, I fear, think of dra- 
matic authors as liars and pandars, whose 
main business is the voluptuous sooth- 
ing of the tired city speculator when what 
he calls the serious business of the day is 
over. Passion, the life of drama, means 
nothing to them but pnmitive sexual ex- 
dtement; such phrases as “impassioned 
poetry” or “passionate love of truth” 
have fallen quite out of thdr vocabulary 
and been replaced by “passional crime” 
and the like. They assume, as far as I can 
gather, that people in whom passion has 
a larger scope are passionless and there- 
fore uninteresting. Consequently they 
come to think of religious people as 
people v/ho are not interesting and not 
amusing. And so, when Barbara cuts 
the re^ar Salvation Army jokes, and 
snatches a kiss from her lover across Ms 
drum, the devotees of the theatre think 
they ought to appear shocked, and con- 
clude that the whole play is an elaborate 
mockery of the Array. And then either 
hypocritically rebuke me for mocking, 
or foolishly take part in the supposed 
mockery! 

Even the handful of mentally com- 
petent critics got into dif&culties over my 
demonstration of the economic deadlock 
in which the Salvation Army finds itself. 
Some of them thought that the Army 
would not have taken money from a 
distiller and a cannon founder; others 
thought it should not have taken it; all 
assumed more or less defirately that it re- 
duced itself to absurdity or hypocrisy by 
taking it. On the first point the reply of 
the Army itself was prompt and con- 
clusive. As one of its officers said, they 


would take money from the devil himself 
and be only too glad to get it out of liis 
hands and into God’s. They gratefully 
acknowledged that publicans not only 
give them money but allow them to 
collect it in the bar — sometimes even 
when there is a Salvation meeting outside 
preaching teetotalism. In faci^ thej' 
questioned the verisimilitude of the pity, 
not because Mrs. Baines took the money, 
but because Barbara refused it. 

On the point that the Army ought not 
to take such money, its justificarion is 
obvious. It must take the mon^ because 
it cannot exist without money, and there 
is no other money to be had. Practically 
all the spare mon^ in the country con- 
sists of a mass of rent, interest, and profit, 
every penny of which is bound up vith 
crime, diinik, prostitution, disease, and ' 
all the evil f^ts of poverty, as inextn- 
cably as with enterprise, wealth, com- 
merdal probity, and national prospenty. 
The notion that you can earmark certain 
coins as tainted is an impractical indi- 
vidualist superstition. None the less the 
feet that all our mon^ is tainted ^ves a 
very severe shock to earnest young souls 
when some dramatic instance of the tamt 
first makes them conscious of it. "Whm 
an enthusiastic young clergyman of me 
Estabhshed Church first leabzes t^t me 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners receive me 
rents of sporting pubhc houses, brothels, 
and sweating dens; or that the most 
generous contributor at bis last chanty 
sermon was an employer trading m 
female labor cheapened by prostitutiOT 
as unscrupulously as a hotel keeper trades 
in waiters’ labor cheapened by dps, 
commissionaires’ labor cheapened j 
pensions; or that the only patron w o 
can afford to rebuild his church or 
schools or give his boys’ brigade ^ 
gymnasium or a library is the son-m- a*" 
of a Chicago meat king, that 7°^? 
clergyman has, like Barbara, a 
quarter hour. But he caimot help himse 
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by refusing to accept money from any- 
body except sweet old ladies with in- 
dependent incomes and gentle and lovely 
ways of life. He has only to follow up the 
income of the sweet ladies to its in- 
dustrial source, and there he will find Mrs 
Warren’s profession and the poisonous 
canned meat and all die rest of it. His own 
stipend has the same root. He must either 
sh^ the world’s guilt or go to another 
planet He must save the world’s honor 
if he IS to save his own. This is what all 
the Churches find just as the Salration 
Army and Barbara find it in the play. Her 
discovery that she is her facer’s ac- 
comphce; that the Salvation Army is the 
accomphce of the distiller and the dyna- 
mite maker; that they can no more escape 
one another than they can escape the air 
they breathe; that there is no salvation for 
them through personal righteousness, 
but only through the redemption of the 
whole nation from its viaous, lazy, com- 
petitive anarchy; this discovery has been 
made by everyone except the Phansees 
and (apparently) the professional play- 
goers, who soil wear thdr Tom Hood 
shirts and underpay their washeiw'omen 
without the slightest misgiving as to the 
{ elevation of tlieir pnvate characters, the 
, punty of their pmTite atmospheres, and 
, their right to repudiate as foreign to 
themselves the coarse depravity of the 
, garret and the slum. Not that they mean 
, any harm* they only desire to be, in thar 
\ htde private way, what they call gentle- 
men Tliey do not understand Barbara’s 
lesson because they have not, like her, 
, learnt it by taking their part m the larger 
life of die nation. 

babbaha’s betorn to the 

' COLORS 

Barbara’s return to die colors may jet 
provide a subject for the dramatic lus- 
^ torian of die fiiture. To go back to die 
Salvation Army widi die know ledge diat 
even the Salvationists diemselves are not 


saved yet; that poverty is not blessed, 
but a most damnable sin; and that when 
General Booth chose Blood and Fire for 
die emblem of Salvation instead of the 
Cross, he was perhaps better inspired 
than he knew: such knowiedg^ for the 
daughter of Andrew Undershaft, will 
clearly lead to something hopefiiller than 
distnbuting bread and treacle at the ex- 
pense of Bodger. 

It is a very significant thing, this in- 
stinctive choice of the imhtary form of 
organization, this substitution of the 
drum for the organ, by the Salvation 
Army. Does it not suggest diat the 
Salvationists divine that they must actu- 
ally fight the devil instead of merely 
praying at him? At present, it is true^ 
they have not qmte ascertained his cor- 
rect address. When they do, diey may 
give a very rude shock to that sense of 
security which he has gained from his 
expenence of the fact that hard words, 
even when uttered by eloquent essayists 
and lecturers, or carried unanimously 
at enthusiastic pubhc meetings on the 
motion of eminent reformers, break no 
bones It has been said that the French 
Revolution was the work of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and the Encjclopedists. It 
seems to me to have been the work of 
men who had observ'ed that virtuous 
indignation, caustic criticism, conclusive 
argument, and instructive pamphleteer- 
ing, even w'hen done by the most earnest 
and witty hterary geniuses, were as use- 
less as praying, things going steadily 
from bad to w orse whilst the Social Con- 
tract and tlie pamphlets of Voltaire were 
at the height of their vogue. Eventually, 
as w e know, perfectly respectable atizens 
and earnest philanthropists conmved at 
the September massacres because hard 
experience had convinced tliem that if 
tliey contented themselves with appeals 
to humanity and patriotism, the ansto- 
cracy, tliough it would read their appeals 
with die greatest enjoyment and apprecia- 
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tion, flattering and admiring the writers, 
woidd none the less continue to conspire 
with foreign monarchists to undo the 
revolution and restore the old system 
with every circumstance of savage ven- 
geance and ruthless repression of popular 
hberties. 

The nineteenth century saw the same 
lesson repeated in England. It had its 
Utilitarians, its Christian Socialists, its 
Fabians (still extant): it had Bentham, 
Mill, Dickens, Rusldn, Carlyle, Butler, 
Henry George, and Morris. And the end 
of all their efforts is the Chicago de- 
scribed by Mr Upton Sinclair, and the 
London in which the people who pay to 
be amused by my dramatic representation 
of Peter Shirley turned out to starve at 
forty because there are younger slaves to 
be ^d for his wages, do not take, and 
have not the slightest intention of taking, 
any effective step to organize society in 
such a way as to make that everyday 
infamy impossible. I, who have preached 
and pamphleteered like any Encyclo- 
pedist, have to confess that my mediods 
are no use, and would be no use if I were 
Voltdre, Rousseau, Bentham, Marx, Mill, 
Dickens, Carlyle, Rusldn, Butler, and 
Morris all rolled into one, with Euripides, 
More, Montaigne, Moliere, Beaumarchais, 
Swift, Goethe, Ibsen, Tolstoy, Jesus and 
the prophets ^ thrown in (as indeed in 
some sort I actually am, standing as I do 
onall their shoulders). Theproblem being 
to make heroes out of cowards, we paper 
apostles and artist-magicians have suc- 
ceeded only in giving cowards all the 
sensations of heroes whilst they tolerate 
every abomination, accept every plunder, 
and submit to every oppression. Chris- 
tianity, in making a merit of such sub- 
mission, has marked only that depth in 
the abyss at which the very sense of 
shame is lost. The Christian has been likp- 
Dickens’ doctor in the debtor’s prison, 
who tells the newcomer of its ineffable 
peace and security: no duns; no tyraimi- 


cal collectors of rates, taxes, and rent; no 
importunate hopes nor exacting duties; 
nothing but the rest and safety of having 
no farther to fall. 

Yet in the poorest comer of this soul- 
destro3dng Christendom vitality sud- 
denly begins to germinate agrin. Joy- 
ousness, a sacred ^ft long detiironed by 
the hellish laughter of derision and ob- 
scenity, rises like a flood miraculously 
out of the fetid dust and mud of tie 
slums; rousing marches and impetuous 
dithynunbs rise to the heavens from 
people among whom the depressing 
noise called “sacred music” is a standing 
joke; a flag with Blood and Fire on it is 
unfurled, not in murderous rancor, but 
because &e is beautiful and blood a vital 
and splendid red; Fear, which we flatter 
by callmg Self, vanishes; and transfigured 
men and women carry their gospel 
through a transfigured world, call^ 
their leader General, themselves captains 
and brigadiers, and their whole body an 
Array: praying, but praying only for re- 
freshment, for strength to fi^t, and for 
needful Monev (a notable sign, that) 
preaching, but not preaching submission; 
daring ill-usage and abuse, but not put- 
ting up with more of it than is inevit^je; 
and practising what the world will let 
them practise, including soap and wate^ 
color and music. There is drager in Mcb 
activity; and where there is dmger mere 
is hope. Our present security is nothing, 
and can be nothing, but evil made irresist- 
ible. 


WEAKNESSES OF THE SALVATION ARMT 

For the present however, it is not my 
business to flatter the Salvation A^y* 
Bather must I point out to it that it 
almost as many weaknesses as the Cfaurm 
of England itself. It is buildi^ up a busi- 
ness organization which will comp« i* 
eventually to see that its 
entlxusiastKX)innianders sh^ be succ^de 
by a bureaucracy of men of business 
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who -vmII be no better than bishops, and 
perhaps a good deal more unscrupulous. 
That has alwa3rs happened sooner or 
later to great orders founded by saints; 
and the order founded by St Wilham 
Booth IS not exempt from the same 
danger. It is even more dependent dian 
the Church on rich people who would 
cut off supphes at once if it began to 
preach that indispensable revolt against 
poverty which must also be a revolt 
against nches. It is hampered by a 
heavy contingent of pious elders who 
are not really Salvationists at all, but 
Evangehcals of the old school. It still, as 
Commissioner Howard affirms, “sticks 
to Moses,” which is flat nonsense at this 
time of day if the Commissioner means, 
as I am afraid he does, that the Book of 
Genesis contains a trustworthy saentific 
account of the origin of species, and that 
the god to whom Jephthah sac^ced his 
daughter is any less obviously atnbalidol 
than Dagon or Chemosh. 

Further, there is sail too much olher- 
worldhness about the Army. Like Fred- 
enck’s grenadier, the Salvauomst wants 
to hve for ever (the most monstrous 
way of crying for the moon); and though 
it is evident to anyone who has ever 
heard General Booth and his best officers 
that they would work as hard for human 
salvauon as they do at present if they 
beheved that death woifld be the end 
of them individually, they and their fol- 
lowers have a bad habit of taUung as if 
the Salvatiomsts were heroically endur- 
ing a very bad time on earth as an invest- 
ment which will bring them in dividends 
later on in the form, not of a better hfe 
to come for the whole world, but of an 
eternity spent by themselves personally 
in a sort of bliss Mhich would bore any 
active person to a second death. Surely 
tile trudi is that the SaI\raaonists are 
unusually happy people. And is it not 
the \ery diagnosuc of true sal\’ation that 
It shall o\ ercome tlie fear of deatli? Now 


1^7 

the man who has come to believe diat 
there is no such thing as death, the 
change so called being merely the transi- 
tion to an exquisitdy happy and utterly 
careless hfe, has not overcome the fear of 
death at aU: on the contrary, it has over- 
come him so completely that he refuses 
to die on any terms •whatever. I do not 
call a Salvaaorast really saved unttl he is 
ready to he dovTi chee^ly on the scrap 
heap, having pad scot and lot and some- 
thing over, and let his eternal life pass on 
to renew its youth in the battalions of the 
future. 

Then there is thenastylying habit called 
confession, which the Army encourages 
because it lends itself to dramatic oratory, 
■with plenty of thnlhng incident. For my 
part, when I hear a convert relating the 
•violences and oaths and blasphemies he 
■was gmlty of before he •was saved, mak- 
ing out that he "was a very terrible fellow 
then and is the most contrite and chast- 
ened of Christians now, I believe him 
no more dian I beheve the inilhonairc 
who says he came up to London or 
Chicago as a boy -with only three half- 
pence in his pocket. Salvattomsts have 
said to me that Barbara in my play would 
never have been taken in by so trans- 
parent a humbug as Snobby Price; and 
certainly I do not think Snobby could 
have taken in any expenenced Salvation- 
ist on a pomt on which the Salvauonist 
did not ■wish to be taken in. But on the 
point of conversion all Sal^vadomsts tvish 
to be taken in; for the more ob^vious the 
sinner the more obvious the miracle of 
his conversion. When you advertize a 
converted burglar or reclaimed drunkard 
as one of the attractions at an experience 
meeting, your burglar can hardly have 
been too burglanous or your drunkard 
too drunken. As long as such attractions 
are rehed on, you -will have your Snobbies 
claiming to have beaten their mothers 
when they were as a matter of prosaic 
fact habitually beaten by them, and your 
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Rummies of the tamest respectability pre- 
tending to a past of recldess and dazzling 
vice. Even when confessions are sin- 
cerely autobiographic we should beware 
of assuming that the impulse to make 
them was pious or that the interest of the 
hearers is wholesome. As well might we 
assume that the poor people who insist 
on shewing disgusting ulcers to district 
visitors are convinced hygienists, or that 
the curiosity which sometimes welcomes 
such exhibitions is a pleasant and credit- 
able one. One is often tempted to suggest 
that those who pester our pohce super- 
intendents with confessions of murder 
might very wisely be taken at thdr word 
and executed, except in the few cases in 
which a real murderer is seeking to be 
relieved of his guilt by confession and 
ei^iation. For though I am not, I hope, 
an unmerdful person, I do not think that 
the inexorabihty of ^e deed once done 
should be disguised by any ritual, 
whether in the confessional or on the 
scaffold. 

And here my disagreement with the 
Salvation Army, and with all propagand- 
ists of the Cross (which I loathe as I 
loathe all gibbets} becomes deep indeed. 
Forgiveness, absolution, atonement, are 
figments: punishment is only a pretence 
of canceUing one crime by another; and 
you can no more have forgiveness with- 
out vindictiveness than you can have a 
cure without a disease. You will never 
get a high morality Rom people who con- 
cave that their misdeeds are revocable 
and pardonable, or in a society where 
absolution and expiation are ofSaally 
provided for us alL The demand may be 
very real; but the supply is spurious. 
Thus Bill Walker, in my play, having 
assaulted the Salvation Lass, presently 
finds himself overwhelmed with an in- 
tolerable conviction of sin xmder the 
skilled treatment of Barbara. Straightway 
he be^ns to try to unassault the lass and 
deruifianize his deed, first by getting 


punished for it in kind, and, when that 
rehef is denied him, by fining himself a 
pound to compensate the ^I. He is foiled 
both ways. He finds the Salvation Army 
as inexorable as fact itself. It will not 
punish him: it will not take his mon^. It 
will not tolerate a redeemed rufiian. it 
leaves him no means of salvation except 
ceasing to be a ruffian. In doing this, the 
Salvation Army instinctively grasps the 
central truth of Christianity and discards 
its central superstition: that central truth 
being the vanity of revenge and punish- 
ment, and that central superstition the 
salvation of the world by me gibbet. 

For, be it noted. Bill has assaulted an 
old and starving woman also; and for diis 
worse offence he feels no remorse what- 
ever, because she makes it clear that her 
maliceisasgreatashisov/n. “Letherhave 
the law of me, as she said she would,” says 
Bill; "what I done to her is no more on 
what you might call my consdeace than 
sticking a pig.” This shews a perfectly 
natural and wholesome state of mind on 
his part. The old woman, like the law she 
threatens him with, is perfectly ready to 
plsy the game of retaliation with him; 
to rob him if he steals, to flog him if he 
strikes, to murder him if he kills. By 
example and precept the law and pimhc 
opinion teach him to impose his will on 
others by anger, violence, and crueltyj 
and to wipe off the moral score by 
punishment. That is sound Crosstiam^ 
But this Crosstianiiy has got entanglm 
with something which Barbara 
Christianity, and which xmexpec^ y 
causes her to refuse to play the hang- 
man’s game of Satan casting out Sa^ 
She refiises to prosecute a drunk^ 
ruffian; she converses on equal terms 'wm 
a blackguard to v/hom no lady should ^ 
seen speaking in the public street- m 
short, she imitates Christ. Bills con- 
science reacts to this just as natural^ ^ 
it does to the old woman’s threats. He is 
placed in a position of unbearable moral 
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inferiority, and strives by every means 
in his power to escape from it, -whilst he is 
snll quite ready to meet the ^use of the 
old woman byattempting to smash amug 
on her face. And that is the tnumphant 
justification of Barbara’s Christianity as 
against our system of judicial punishment 
and the -rinchctive \'illain-th:^hings and 
“poetic justice” of the romantic stage. 

For the credit of literature it must be 
pointed out that the situation is only 
partly noveL Victor Hugo long ago gave 
us the epic of the con-rict and the bishop’s 
candlesticics, of the Crosstian policeman 
annihilated by his encounter -with the 
Chnstian Valjean. But Bill Walker is not, 
like Valjean, romantically changed from 
a demon into an angel. There are miUions 
of Bill Walkeis in all classes of soaety 
today; and the point which I, as a pro- 
fessor of natural psychology, desire to 
demonstrate, is that Bill, witiiout any 
change in his character or circumstances 
whatsoever, will reaa one way to one sort 
of treatment and another -way to another. 

In proof I might point to the sensa- 
tional object lesson proidded by our 
coinmeraal milhonaires today. They 
be^ as brigands: merdless, unscrupu- 
lous, deahng out ruin and death and 
slavery to their compentors and em- 
ployees, and facing desperately the worst 
tliat their competitors can do to them. 
The liistory of the English factones, the 
Amencan Trusts, the exploitation of 
.African gold, (hamonds, horj' and 
rubber, outdoes in nllainy the worst that 
has e\ er been imagmed of the buccaneers 
of the Spaiush Captain Kidd would 

hare marooned a modem Trust magnate 
for conduct xmworthy of a gentleman of 
fonune. Tlie law er ery day sdzes on un- 
successful scoundrels of this type and 
punishes them -with a cruelty -norse thag 
then onu, mtli the result that they come 
out of the torture house more dangerous 
tlian ther went in, and renen* thar eril 
doing (nobody v,ill emplo} them at any- ■ 


thing else) until they are again seized, 
again tormented, and agam let loose, rrith 
the same result. 

But the successftd scoundrel is dealt 
with very differently, and very Christi- 
anly. He is not only forgiven: he is idol- 
ized, respected, made much of, all but 
worshipped. Society returns him good 
for evil in the most extrarugant orer- 
measure. And -with what result? He 
begins to idolize lumself, to respect him- 
self, to hve up to the treatment he re- 
cdves. He preaches sermons; he -writes 
books of the most edifying admce to 
young men, and actually persuades him- 
self that he got on by t^ng his o-wn 
advice; he endo-ws educational institu- 
tions; he supports charities; he dies finally 
in the odor of sanctity, leaving a -will 
which is a monument of public spint and 
bounty. And all this -without any change 
m his character. The spots of the leopard 
and the stripes of the Oger are as brilliant 
as ever; but the conduct of the -world 
towards him has changed; and liis con- 
duct has changed accordmgly. You have 
only to reverse your amtude towards 
lum — ^to lay hands on his property, revile 
him, assault him, and he -will be a brigand 
again m a moment, as ready to crush you 
as you are to crush him, and quite as full 
of pretennous moral reasons for doing it. 

In short, when Major Barbara says 
that there are no scoundrels, she is right- 
there are no absolute scoundrels, though 
there are impracticable people of whom 
I shall treat presently-. Every reasonable 
man (and -w-oman) is a potential scoundrel 
and a potential good citizen. What a 
man is depends on his character; but 
-what he does, and -w-hat -we rhink of 
-what he does, depends on his circum- 
stances. The characteristics that ruin a 
man in one class make him eminent in 
another. The characters that behave 
differently in different circumstances be- 
have alike in similar circumstances. Take 
a common English character like that of 
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Bill Walker. We meet Bill everywhere: 
on the judicial bench, on the episcopal 
bench, in the Privy Council, at the War 
Office and Admiralty, as well as in the 
Old Bailey dock or in the ranks of casual 
unskilled labor. And the morahty of Biffs 
characteristics varies with these vanous 
circumstances. The faults of the burglar 
are the quahnes of the financier: the 
manners and habits of a duke would cost 
a city clerk his situation. In short, though 
characteris independent of drcumstances, 
conduct is not; and our moral judgments 
of character are not: both are circum- 
stantial. Take any condition of life in 
which the circumstances are for a mass of 
men practically ahke: felony, the House 
of Lords, the factory, the stables, the 
gipsy encampment or where you please! 
In spite of diversity of character and tem- 
perament, the conduct and morals of the 
individuals in each group are as predic- 
able and as alike in the main as if they 
were a flock of sheep, morals being 
mostly only social habits and drcum- 
stantial necessities. Strong people know 
this and count upon it. In nothing have 
the master-minds of the world been dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary suburban 
season-ticket holder more than .in their 
straightforward perception of the fact 
thatmankindis practically asinglespecies, 
and not a-menagerie of gentlemen and 
bounders, villains and heroes, cowards 
and daredevils, peers and peasants, grocers 
and aristocrats, artisans and laborers, 
washerwomen and duchesses, in which 
all the grades of income and caste repre- 
sent distinct animals who must not be 
introduced to one another or intermarry, 
Napoleon constructing a galaigr of gen- 
erals and courtiers, and even of monarriis, 
out of his collection of social nobodies; 
Julius Csesar appointing as governor of 
Eg3pt the son of a hreedman — one who 
but a short time before would have been 
legally disqualified for the post even of a 
private soldier in the Roman army; Louis 


XI making his barber his privy councal- 
lor: all these had in their different ways a 
firm hold of the scientific fact of human 
equahty, expressed by Barbara in the 
Christian formula that all men are chil> 
dren of one father. A man who behevK 
that men are naturally divided into upper 
and lower and middle classes morally is 
making exactly the same mistake as the 
man who believes that they are naturally 
divided in the same way socially. And 
just as our persistent attempts to found 
political institutions on a basis of social 
inequahty have always produced long 
periods of destructive fnction relieved 
from time to time by violent explosions 
of revolution; so die attempt — will Amer- 
icans please note — to found moral in- 
sntutions on a basis of moral inequahty 
can lead to nothmg but unnatural Reigns 
of the Saints relieved by licentious Re- 
storations; to Americans v/ho have made 
divorce a public institution turning the 
fece of Europe into one huge sardonic 
smile by refusing to stay in the same hotel 
with a Russian man of genius who has 
changed wivra without die sanction of 
South Dakota; to grotesque hypocrity, 
cruel persecution, and final utter ^ con- 
fusion of conventions and compliance 
with benevolence and respectabihty. R 
is quite useless to declare that all men are 
bom free if you deny that they are born 
good. Guarantee a man’s goodness and 
his liberty will take care ofitself. To gu^T" 
antee his freedom on condition that you 
approve of his moral character is form- 
ally to abolish all freedom whatsoever,^ 
every man’s liberty is at the merity of a 
moral indictment which any fool can 
trump up against everyone who violates 
custom, whether as a prophet or as a ras- 
caL This is the lesson Democracy h^^® 
learn before it can become anything hut 
the most’ oppressive of all the priesdioo s. 

Let us now return to Bill Walker an 
his case of consrience against the Salva 
tion Army. Major Barbara, not being 2 
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modem Tetzel, or the treasurer of a 
hospital, refuses to sell absolution to Bill 
for a sovereign. Unfortunately, what the 
Army can afford to refuse in the case of 
Bill Walker, it cannot refuse in the case 
of Bodger. Bodger is master of the situa- 
tion because he holds the purse strings 
“Stnve as you will,” says Bodger, in 
effect: "me you cannot do nathout. You 
cannot save Bill Walker trithout my 
money.” And the Army answers, quite 
rightly under the circumstances, “We 
will t^e money from the devil himself 
sooner than abandon the work of Salva- 
tion.” So Bodger pays his consdence 
money and gets the absolunon that is re- 
fused to Bill In real life Bill would perhaps 
never know this. But I, the dramaust 
whose business it is to shew the connexion 
between things that seem apart and un- 
related in the haphazard order of events in 
real life, have contrived to make it known 
to Bill, with the result that the Salvaoon 
Army loses its hold of him at once. 

But Bill may not be lost, for all that. 
He is still in the grip of the ^cts and of 
his ovTi conscience, and may find his 
taste for blackguardism permanently 
spoiled. Still, I cannot guarantee that 
happy ending. Walk through the poorer 
quarters of our aties on Sunday when 
die men are not w orking, but resung and 
cliewng the cud of their reflecuons. You 
n ill find one expression common to every 
mature face: the expression of cj-nrasm. 
The discover}' made fay Bill Walker 
about the Salv'auon Army has been made 
by everyone there Tiiey have found diat 
ever} man has his price; and they hav e 
been foolishly or corruptly taught to 
mistrust and despise him for that neces- 
sary and salutar}' condiuon of social exist- 
ence. Wlien Aey learn that General 
Booth, too, has his price, they do not 
admire him because it is a high one, and 
admit the need of orgamzing soaetv* so 
diat he shall get it in an honorable v.’zy: 
they conclude diat his character is un- 
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soimd and that all rehgious men are 
hypocrites and alhes of their svs'eaters and 
oppressors. They know that the large 
subscriptions wluch help to support the 
Army are endowments, not of rehgion, 
but of the wicked doctnne of doality 
in poverty and hunulity under oppression; 
and they are rent by the most agonizing 
of all the doubts of the soul, the doubt 
whether their true salvation must not 
come from their most abhorrent passions, 
from murder, envy, greed, stubbornness, 
rage, and terrorism, rather than from 
pubhc spirit, reasonableness, humanity, 
generosity, tenderness, delicacy, pity, and 
kindness The confirmauon of diat doubt, 
at which our new-spapers have been 
w'orking so hard for years past, is die 
morality of mihtansm; and the jusufica- 
uon of mihtansm is that circumstances 
may at any time make it the true morality 
of the moment. It is by producing such 
moments that w'e produce violent and 
sanguinary revolutions, sucli as the one 
now in progress in Russia and die one 
which Capitahsm in England and America 
is daily and diligently prov oking. 

At such moments it becomes die duty 
of the Churches to evoke all die powers 
of destruenon against the e.\isung order. 
But if they do this, die existing order 
must forably suppress them. Churches 
are suffered to exist only on condidon 
that they preach submission to die State 
as at present capitalisucally organized 
The Church of England itself is com- 
pelled to add to the diirtysix articles in 
wdiich it formulates its rehgious tenets, 
three more in which it apologetically 
protests that the moment any of diese 
articles comes in conflict widi die State 
It is to be entirely renounced, abjured, 
violated, abrogated and abhorred, the 
policeman being a much more important 
person dian any of die Persons of the 
Tnnit}’. And dus is w'hy no tolerated 
Chur^ nor Salv'ation Aixny can ever 
win the entire confidence of the poor. 
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It must be on the side of the police and 
the military, no matter what it believes 
or disbelieves; and as the police and the 
military are the instruments by which 
the rich rob and oppress the poor (on 
legal and moral principles made for the 
purpose), it is not possible to be on the 
side of the poor and of the police at the 
same time. Indeed the reli^ous bodies, 
as the almoners of the rich, become a sort 
of auxiliary police, taking off the insur- 
rectionary edge of poverty with coals and 
blankets, bread and treacle, and soothmg 
and cheering the victims with hopes of 
immense and inexpensive happiness in 
another world when the process of 
working them to premature death in the 
service of the rich is complete in this. 

CHRISnANTtr AND ANARCHISM 

Such is the false position from which 
neither the Salvation Army nor the 
Church of England nor any other reli- 
gious orgamzation whatever can escape 
except through a reconstitution of society. 
Nor can they merely endure the State 
passively, wasHng their hands of its 
sins. The State is constantly forcing 
the consciences of men by violence and 
cruelty. Not content vdth exacting money 
from us for the maintenance of its soldiers 
and policemen, its gaolers and execution- 
ers, it forc:es us to take an acxive personal 
part in its proceedings on prin of becom- 
ing ourselves the victims of its violence. 
As I write these lines, a sensational ex- 
ample is given to the world. A royal 
marriage has been celebrated, first by 
sacrament in a cathedral, and then by a 
bullfight having for its main amusement 
the spectacle of horses gored and dis- 
embowelled by the bull, after which, 
when the bull is so exhausted as to be 
no longer dangerous, he is killed by a 
cautious matador. But the ironic contrast 
between the bullfight and the sacrament 
of marriage does not move anyone. 
Another contrast — that between the 


splendor, the happiness, die atmosphere 
of kindly admiration surrounding die 
young couple, and the price paid for it 
under our abominable social arrange- 
ments in themisery, squalor, and degrada- 
tion of milhons of ofher young couples 
— ^is drawn at the same moment by a 
novelist, Mr Upton Sinclair, who chips 
a comer of the veneering from the huge 
meat packing industries of Chicago, and 
shews it to us as a sample of what is 
going on all over the world underneath 
die top layer of prosperous plutocracy. 
One man is suffiaendy moved by that 
contrast to pay his own hfe as the price 
of one terr&le blow at the responsible 
parties. His poverty has left him ignorant 
enough to be duped by the pretence that 
the innocent young bride and bride- 
groom, put forth and crowned by pluto- 
cracy as the heads of a State in which 
they have less personal power than any 
policeman, and less influence than any 
Chairman of a Trus^ are responsible. 
At diem accordingly he launches his 
sixpeimorth of fulminate, missing his 
mark, but scattering the bowels of as 
many horses as any bull in the arena, 
and slajdng twenty^ee persons, besides 
wounding ninetynine. And of all these, 
the horses alone are innocent of the 
gmlt he is aven^ng: had he blown all 
Madrid to atoms widi every adult person 
in it, not one could have escaped the 
charge of being an accessory, before, a^ 
and after the fact, to poverty and prosti- 
tution, to such wholesale massacre of 
infants as Herod never dreamt of, to 
plague, pestilence, and famme, b^c> 
murder, and fingering death ^perhaps 
not one who had not helped, througn 
example; precept; connivance, and evm 
clamor, to teach the dynamiter his veU- 
leamt gospel of hatred and vengcanc^ 
by approTting every day of sOTtenca o 
years of imprisonment so infernal m 
thor unnatural stupidity and panic 
stricken cruelty, that their advocates can 
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disavow neither the dagger nor the bomb 
without stripping the mask of justice and 
humanity from Siemselves also. 

Be it noted that at this very moment 
there appears the biography of one of our 
dukes, who, being a Scot, could argue 
about politics, and therefore stood out as 
a great brain among our aristocrats. And 
what, if you please, was his grace’s 
favorite historical episode, which he 
declared he never read without intense 
sausfaction? Why, the young General 
Bonaparte’s pounding of the Pans mob 
to pieces in 1795, called in playful ap- 
proval by our respectable classes "the 
whiff of grapeshot,” though Napoleon, 
to do him jusuce, took a deeper view of 
it^ and would fain have had it forgotten. 
And since the Duke of Argyll was not 
a demon, but a man of like passions with 
ourselves, by no means rancorous or 
cruel as men go, who can doubt that 
all over the world proletarians of the 
ducal kidney are now revelling in "the 
whiff of dynamite” (the flavor of the 
joke seems to evaporate a httle, does it 
not^) because it was aimed at the class 
they hate even as our argute duke hated 
what he called the mob. 

In such an atmosphere there can be 
only one sequel to the Madnd explosion. 
All Europe bums to emulate it. Venge- 
ance! More blood! Tear “the Anarchist 
beast” to shreds. Drag him to the scaffold. 
Imprison him for life. Let all aMlized 
States band together to dnve his like off 
tlic face of the earth; and if any State 
refuses to join, make n-ar on it. This time 
tlic leading London newspaper, anti- 
Liberal and therefore anti-Russian in 
politics, does not say “Ser\*e you right” 
to the Mcums, as it did, in effect, when 
Bobnkoff, and De Plelne, and Grand 
Duke Sergius w ere in tlie same manner 
unofficial!}' fulminated into fragments 
No: fulminate our rimls in Asia by all 
means, je bra\e Russian re\olution- 
ancs, but to aim at an English pnneess* 
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monstrous! hideous! hound down the 
■wretch to his doom; and obsen e, please, 
thatweareadvihzed and merciful people;, 
and, however much we may regret it, 
must not treat him as Ravaillac and 
Damiens were treated. And meanwhile, 
since we have not yet caught him, let us 
soothe our quhering ner\'es ■with the 
bullfight, and comment in a courtly wa} 
on the unfailing tact and good taste of 
the ladies of our royal houses, who, 
though presumably of full normal natural 
tenderness, have been so effectually 
broken in to fashionable routine that 
they can be taken to see the horses 
slaughtered as helplessly as they could 
no doubt be taken to a gladiator show', 
if that happened to be tlie mode just now. 

Strangely enough, in the midst of this 
raging fire of malice, the one man who 
sull has faith in the lundness and intelli- 
gence of human nature is the fulminator, 
now a hunted wretch, ■with nothing, 
apparently, to secure his tnumph over 
all the prisons and scaffolds of infuriate 
Europe except the revolver in his pocket 
and his readiness to discharge it at a 
moment’s nonce into his own or any 
other head. Think of him setting out to 
find a gentleman and a Christian in the 
mulntude of human w'olves howling for 
his blood. Think also of tliis' that at tlie 
very first essay he finds what he seeks, a 
V cntable grandee of Spam, a noble, high- 
thmking, unterrified, malice-void soul, 
m the guise — of all masquerades in tlie 
w'orld! — of a modem editor. Tlie An- 
archist wolf, flying from the wolves of 
plutocrac}', throws himself on the honor 
of the man The man, not being a wolf 
(nor a London editor), and Aerefore 
not having enough sympatliy with lus 
exploit to be made bloodtliirsty by it, 
does not throw him back to the pursuing 
wolves — giv'es him, instead, what help 
he can to escape, and sends him off ac- 
quainted at last with a force that goes 
deeper tlian dynamite, though you can- 
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not buy so much of it for sixpence. That 
righteous and honorable high human 
deed is nofwasted on Europe, let us hope, 
though it benefits the fugitive wolf only 
for a moment. The plutocratic wolves 
presently smell him out. The fugitive 
shoots fhe unlucky wolf whose nose is 
nearest; shoots himself; and then con- 
vinces the world, by his photograph, 
that he was no monstrous freak of re- 
version to the tiger, but a good looking 
young man with nothing abnormal about 
him except his appallmg courage and 
resolution (that is why the terrified 
shriek Coward at him): one to whom 
murdering a happy young couple on their 
wedding morning would have been an 
unthinkably unnatural abomination under 
rational and kindly human circumstances. 

Then comes the climax of irony and 
blind stupidity. The wolves, balked of 
their meal of fellow wolf, turn on the 
man, and proceed to torture him, after 
their manner, by imprisonment, for re- 
fusing to fasten his teeth in the throat 
of the dynamiter and hold him down 
until they came to finish him. 

Thus, you see, a man may not be a 
gentleman nowadays even if he wishes 
to. As to being a Christian, he is allowed 
some latitude in that matter, because, I 
repeat, Christianity has two faces. Popu- 
lar Christiamty has for its emblem a 
gibbet, for its chief sensation a sanguinary 
execution after torture, for its central 
mystery an insane vengeance bought 
off by a trumpery expiation. But there 
is a nobler and profounder Christianity 
which affirms tiie sacred mystery of 
Equahty, and forbids the glaring futihty 
and folly of vengeance, often politely 
called punishment or justice. The gibbet 
part of Christiamty is tolerated. The 
other is criminal felony. Connoisseurs in 
irony are well av'are of the fact that the 
only editor in England who denounces 
punishment as radically wrong, also 
repudiates Christianity; calls his paper 


The Freethinker; and has been im- 
prisoned for “bad taste” under the law 
against blasphemy. 

SANE CONCLUSIONS 

And now I must ask the excited reader 
not to lose his head on one side or the 
other, but to draw a sane moral from 
these grim absurdities. It is not good 
sense to propose that laws against crime 
should apply to pnncipals only and not 
to accessories whose consent, counsel, 
or silence may secure impunity to the 
principal. If you institute punishment as 
part of the law, you must punish people 
for refusmg to punish. If you have a 
police, part of its duty must be to compel 
everybody to assist the pohce. No doubt 
if your laws are unjust, and your police- 
men agents of oppression, the result will 
be an unbearable violation of the private 
consciences of citizens. But that cannot 
be helped: the remedy is, not to license 
everybody to thwart the law if they 
please, but to make laws that will com- 
mand the public assen^ and not to deal 
cruelly and stupidly with lawbreakers. 
Everybody disapproves of burglars; 
but the modem burglar, when caught 
and overpowered by a householder, 
usually appeals, and often, let us hope, 
with success, to his captor not to deliver 
him over to the useless horrors of penal 
servitude. In other cases the lawbreaker 
escapes because those who could give 
him up do not consider his breach of the 
law a guilty action. Sometimes, even, 
private tnbunals are formed in opposi- 
tion to the ofiicial tribunals; and these 
private tribunals employ assassins as 
executioners, as was done, for ^ 

by Mahomet before he had fst^iished 
his power offidally, and by the Ribbon 
lodges of Ireland in their long struggle 
with the landlords. Under such circum- 
stances, the assassin goes free although 
everybody in the district knows who he 
is and what he has done. They do not 
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betray him, partly because they justi^' 
him exactly as the regular Government 
justifies its offidal executioner, and 
partly because they n'ould themselves 
be assassinated if they betrayed him: 
another method learnt from the offidal 
government. Given a tribunal, emplojdng 
a slayer who has no personal quarrel 
with the slam; and there is clearly no 
moral difference betvi'een ofiiaal and un- 
official killmg. 

In short, all men are anarchists vnth 
regard to laws which are against that 
consciences, either in the preamble or 
in the penalty. In London our worst 
anarchists are the magistrates, because 
many of them are so old and ignorant 
that when they are called upon to ad- 
minister any law' that is based on ideas 
or knowledge less than half a centurj’ 
old, they disagree with it, and bdng 
mere ordinarj' homebred pnvate English- 
men without any respect for law in the 
abstract, naively set the example of 
violating It. In tlus instance the man lags 
behind tlie law'; but when die law' lags 
behind the man, he becomes equally an 
anarchist. When some huge change in 
social conditions, such as the industnal 
revolution of the eighteenth and nine- 
tcendi centuries, dirows our legal and 
industnal insututions out of date. Anarch- 
ism becomes almost a religion. Tlie w hole 
force of the most energetic geniuses of 
the time in philosophy, economics, and 
art concentrates itself on demonstrations 
and reminders that morality and law are 
onlj conventions, fallible and continuallv 
obsolescing Tragedies in which die 
heroes are bandits, and comedies in 
which law-abiding and conventionally 
moral folk are compelled to satirize 
themselves by outraging the conscience 
of tlie spectators ev ery time they do their 
dutv, appear simultaneously with eco- 
nomic treatises entitled “\^liat is Pro- 
pvrtv ' Tlicft ' ’ and with histones of “The 
Conflia betw een Religion and Science.” 


Now this is not a healthy state of 
things. The advantages of living in 
society are proportionate, not to the 
freedom of the individual from a code, 
but to the complexity and subtlety of die 
code he is prepared not only to accept 
but to uphold as a matter of such vital 
importance that a lawbreaker at large 
IS hardly to be tolerated on any pica. 
Such an attitude becomes impossible 
w hen the only men w ho can make them- 
selv es heard and remembered diroughout 
die world spend all dieir energv- in 
raising our gorge against current law. 
current morality, current respectability, 
and legal propertv'. Tlie ordinarj' man, 
uneducated in soaal dieorv' even when 
he IS schooled in Latin verse, cannot be 
set against all the law's of his country 
and yet persuaded to regard law in die 
abstract as vitally necessaty to society. 
Once he is brought to repudiate the laws 
and insutuoons he knows, he will re- 
pudiate the V erj’ concepnon of law and 
the vety groundwork of institutions, 
ndiculing human rights, extolling brain- 
less methods as “histoncal,” and tolcr- 
aung nodiing avcepi pure empincism in 
conduct, with djmamite as the basis of 
polmcs and vivisection as the basis of 
saence. Tliat is hideous; but what is to 
be done.® Here am I, for instance, by class 
a respectable man, by common sense a 
hater of waste and disorder, by intel- 
lectual consntution legally minded to the 
verge of pedantry, and by temperament 
apprehensiv'e and economically disposed 
to die limit of old-maidishness; } et I am, 
and have alw>ays been, and shall now 
alwav-s be, a rev olutionarj’ wnter, be- 
cause our law s make law impossible, our 
libemes destroy all freedom; our pro- 
pertv* is organized robbery; our morality 
is an impudent hypoensv ; our wisdom is 
administered by inexperienced or mal- 
expenenced dupes, our pow er wielded by 
cowards and weakling, and our honor 
false in all its points. I am an enemv' of 
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the existing order for good reasons; but 
that does not make my attacks any less 
encoura^ng or helpful to people who are 
its enemies for bad reasons. The existing 
order may shriek that if I tell the truth 
about it, some foolish person may drive 
it to become still worse by trying to as- 
sassinate it. I cannot help that, even if I 
could see what worse it could do than 
it is already doing. And the disadvantage 
of that worst even from its own point of 
view is that society, with all its prisons 
and bayonets and whips and ostracisms 
and starvations, is powerless in the face 
of the Anarchist who is prepared to sac- 
rifice his own life in the battle vdth it. 
Our natural safety from the cheap and de- 
vastating explosives which every Russian 
student can make, and every Russian 
grenadier has learnt to handle in Man- 
churia, hes in the fact that brave and 
resolute men, when they are rascals, will 
not risk their skins for the good of 
humanity,and, when riieyarenot, are sym- 
pathetic enou^ to care for humanity, ab- 
horring murder, and never committing 
it until their consciences are outraged 
beyond endurance. The remedy is, then, 
simply not to outrage their consciences. 

Do not be afndd that they will not 
make allowances. All men make very 
large allowances indeed before they stake 
their own hves in a war to the dearii with 
society. Nobody demands or expects the 
nuUennium. But there are two things that 
must be set right, or we shall perish, like 
Rome, of soul atrophy disguised as empire. 

The first is, that the daily ceremony 
of dividing the wealth of the country 
among its inhabitants shall be so con- 
ducted that no crumb shall, save as a 
criminal’s ration, go to any able-bodied 
adults who are not producing by their 
personal exertions not only a full eqiu- 
valent for what they tak^ but a surplus 
sufficient to provide for their super- 
annuation and pay back the debt due for 
their nurture. 


The second is that the deliberate in- 
fliction of mahcious injuries wMch now 
goes on under the name of punishment 
be abandoned; so that the thief, the 
ruffian, the gambler, and the beggar 
may without inhumanity be handed over 
to the law, and made to understand that 
a State which is too humane to punish 
will also be too thrifty to waste the life 
of honest men in watching or restrdning 
dishonest ones. That is why we do not 
imprison dogs. We even take our chance 
of their first bite. But if a dog delights 
to bark and bite, it goes to the lethal 
chamber. That seems to me sensible. To 
allow tile dog to expiate his bite by a 
period of torment, and tiien let him loose 
in a much more savage condiuon (for 
the chain makes a dog savage) to bite 
again and expiate again, having mean- 
while spent a great deal of human life 
and happiness in the task of chaining 
and feeding and tormenting him, seems 
to me idiotic and superstiuous. Yet tiiat 
is what we do to men who bark and bite 
and steal. It would be far more sensible 
to put up with their vices, as we put up 
with their illnesses, until Acy give more 
trouble than they are worth, at which 
point we should, with many apologies 
and expressions of sympathy, and some 
generosity in complying with their last 
wishes, place them in the lethal chamber 
and get rid of tiiem. Under no circum- 
stances should they be allowed to expiate 

their misdeedsbya manufactured penalty, 
to subscribe to a charity, or to compen- 
sate the victims. If there is to^ be no 
punishment there can be no foi^veness. 
We shall never have real moral r^poiwi- 
bility until everyone knov^ t^t his 
deeds are irrevot^le, and tiiat his me 
depends on his usefulness. Hitherto, 
alasl humanity has never dared face these 
hard facts. We frantically scatter con- 
science money and invent systems ot 
conscience banking, with expiatory pen- 
alties, atonements, redempuons, salva- 
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tions, hospital subscription bsts and what 
not, to enable us to contract-out of the 
moral code. Not content •«dth the old | 
scapegoat and sacnfidal lamb, "R'e deify 
human saviors, and pray to miraculous 
virgin intercessors. We attribute mercy 
to rile inexorable; soothe our consaences 
after committing murder by throning 
ourselves on the bosom of divine love; 
and shrink even from our own gallows 
because we are forced to adnut that 
at least, is irrevocable — ^as if one hour 
of imprisonment were not as irrevocable 
as any execution! 

If a man cannot look evil in the fece 
without illusion, he will never know' 
what it really is, or combat it effectually- 
The few men who have been able (rela- 
nvely) to do this have been called cynics, 
and have sometimes had an abnormid 
share of evil in themselves, correspond- 
ing to the abnormal strength of their 
minds; but they have never done mischief 
unless they intended to do it That is 
why great scoundrels have been bene- 
ficent rulers whilst amiable and pnvatdy 
harmless monarchs have ruined riiar 
countries by trusting to the hocus- 
pocus of innocence and guilt, reward 
and punishment, virtuous indignation 
and pardon, instead of standing up to the 
facts without either mahce or meny’. 
Major Barbara stands up to Bill Walker 
in tliat way, with the result tliat die 
ruffian who cannot get hated, has to hate 
lumself. To relieve rius agony he tnes 
to get punished, but die Salvauomst 
whom he tries to provoke is as raeraless 
as Barbara, and only prap for him. 
Then he tnes to pay, but can get nobody 
to take Ills money. His doom is the 
doom of Cain, w ho, failing to find culler 
a sav lor, a policeman, or an almoner to 
help lum to pretend that his broriier's 
blood no longer cned from die ground, 
had to live and die a murderer. Cain 
took care not to commit another murder; 
but had he been allowed to pay off lus 
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score, he mightpossiblyhav ekilled Adam 
and Eve for the mere sal:e of a second 
luxurious recondhadon with God after- 
wards. Bodger, )ou may depend on it, 
wnll go on to the end of Ids life besotring 
people, because he can alwap depend 
on the Churches to negouate his re- 
demprion for a trifling percentage of his 
profits. 

There is a third condition too, w hich 
must be fulfilled before the great tcaclicrs 
of the w'orld will cease to scoff at its 
reli^ons. Creeds must become intellectu- 
ally honest. At present there is not a 
single credible established religion in die 
w orld. That is perhaps the most stupen- 
dous fact in the whole w orld-situarion. 
This plav of mine. Major Barbara, is, I 
hope, both true and inspired; but who- 
ever says that it all happened, and diat 
faith in it and understanding of it consist 
in believing that it is a record of an 
actual occurrence, is, to speak according 
to Senpture, a fool and a liar, and is 
hereby solemnly denounced and cursed 
as such by me, the author, to all posterity. 

Postscript 1933. In spite of the em- 
phasis laid both in this preface and in 
the play on the fact that povertj* is an 
infecuous pcsnlence to be prevented at 
all costs, the lazy habit still prevails of 
toleraung it not only as an inevitable 
1 misfortune to be charitably patronized 
I and relieved, but as a useful pumsliment 
for all sorts of imsconduct and ineffi- 
aency' that are not expressly punishable 
by law. Until we have a general vital 
hatred of povertj, and a determination 
to “hquidate” die underfed eidier by 
feeding them or killing them, w'e shall 
not taelJe die pov'erty quesuon seriously. 
Long ago I proposed to eradicate the 
dangerous disease of hunger among chil- 
dren by plaang good bread on pubhc 
supply hke drinking water. No Govern- 
ment nor munidpdity has yet taken up 
that very sensible propcisal. 
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FANNY’S FIRST PLAY 

1911 


Fanny’s First Play, being but a pot- 
boiler, needs no preface. But its lesson is 
not, I am sorry to say, unneeded. Mere 
morality, or the substitution of custom 
for conscience, was once accoimted a 
shameful and conical thing: people talked 
of right and wrong, of honor and dis- 
honor, of sin and grace, of salvation and 
damnation, not of morsdity and immor- 
ality. The word morality, if we met it in 
the Bible, would surprise us as much as 
the word telephone or motor car. Nowa- 
days we do not seem to know that there 
is any-other test of conduct except mor- 
ality; and the result is that the young had 
better have their souls awakene'd by dis- 
grace, capture by the p ohce, and a month’s 
hard labor, dian drift along from their 
cradles to their graves doing what other 
people do for no other reason than that 
other people do it, and knowing nothing 
of good and evil, of courage and coward- 
ice, or indeed anything but how to keep 
hunger and concupiscence and fashion- 


able dressing within the bounds of good 
taste except when their excesses can be 
concealed. Is it any wonder that I am 
driven to offer to young people in 'our 
suburbs the desperate advice: Do some- 
thing that will get you into trouble? But 
please do not suppose that I defend a state 
of things which makes such advice the 
best that can be given under the circum- 
stances, or that I do not know how diffi- 
cult it is to find out a way of getting 
into trouble that will combine loss of re- 
spectabihty with integrity of self-respect 
and reasonable consideration for other 
people’s feehngs and interests on every 
point except their dread of losing their 
own respectability. But when there’s a 
•swll there’s a way. I hate to see dead 
people walking about: it is unnatural. 
And our respectable middle-class people 
are all as dead as mutton. Out of the 
moudi of Mrs Knox I have delivered on 
them the judgment of her God. 
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KILLING FOR SPORT 

March 1914 

Sport is a difficult subject to deal T%-ith book of humanitj*. No sportsman T,-ants 
honestly. It is easy for the humaiutarian to lull die fox or the pheasant as I 'i^-ant to 
to moralize against it; and any fool on its kill him when I sec him doing it. Callous- 
side can gush about its glorious breezy ness is not cruel. Stupidity is not cruel, 
pleasures and the virtues it nourishes But Love of exercise and of feats of skill is not 
neither the morahzings nor the gushings cruel. They may and do produce more 
are supported by facts: indeed they are destruction and suffenng than all the 
mostly xnolently contradicted by ffiera. neuroses of all the Neros. But they are 
Sportsmen are not crueller dian other charactensuc of quite amiable and cheer- 
people. Humanitanans are not more ful people, mostly lo\ers of pet animaK 
humane than otlier people. The pleasures On the other hand, humane scnsiin cncss 
of sport are faugucs and hardships: no- is impadent, angiy, ruthless, and murdcr- 
bodj gets out of bed before sunrise on a ous. Marat was a supcrsensitii c humani- 
dnzzlmg wintiy' morning and ndes off tarian, by profession a doctor who had 
into darkness, cold, and rain, eitlier for pracnscd successfully in genteel arcics 
luxury or thirst for the blood of a fox in England, kkliat Marat felt ton-ards 
cub The humamtarian and tlie sportsman marquesses most humanitanans feel more 
are often tlie self-same person drawing or less to'a'ards sportsmen. Therefore let 
altogether unaccountable lines between no sportsman who reads these pages 
pheasants and pigeons, betn een hares and accuse me of hypocrisy, or of claiming to 
foxes, between tame stags from the cart be a more amiable person than he. And 
and w^ild ones from the headier, betR’cen let him excuse me, if he w ill be so good, 
lobsters or pate dc foie gras and beef- for beginning with an attempt to desenbe 
steaks* abo\e all, between man and hovv 1 feel about sport, 
the lower animals; for people who are To begin with, sport soon bores me 
sickened by the figures of a iettue do when it docs not in\oKc Idling; and 
not turn a hair over die infantile death- when it docs, it affects me much as the 
rate in Lisson Groxc or die slums of murder of a human being would affect 
Dundee. me, radier more dian less; for just as the 

Clearly die world of sport is a crystal ! murder of a child is more shocking tlian 
palace in which we had better not throw die murder of an adult (because, I sup- 
stones unless we are prepared to lu\c our pose, the child is so helpless and the 
own faces cut bj the falling glass My breadi of social fddi diereforc so uncon- 
own pursuits as a enue and as a tastigator saonable), die murder of an animal is an 
of morals by ndicule (otherwise a w riter abuse of man’s ad\ antage o\ er animals: 
of comedies) are so cruel that m point of die proof being diat w hen die animal is 
gi\ ing pain to many wordiy people I can powerful and dangerous, and die man 
hold m\ own widi most dentists, and beat unarmed, the repulsion \-anishes and is 
a skilful sportsman hollow’. I know many leplaccd by congratulation. But quite 
sportsmen; and none of them arc fero- humane and cultitaied people seem un- 
aous. 1 1 now several humanitarian^: and ab’e to understand whv I should bodier 
thej arc all feroaous No book of sport i about die feehnsrs of animals I base seen 
breathes such a wrathful spirit as diis i the most homble pictures pubhshed in 
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good faith as attractive in illustrated 
maga^es. One of them, -which I v/ish I 
could forget, was a photograph taken bn 
a polar expedition, shewing a murdered 
hear widi its living cub trying to make it 
attend to its maternal duties. I have seen 
a photograph of a criminal being cut into 
a thousand pieces by a Chinese execu- 
tioner, which -was by comparison amus- 
ing. I have also seen thrown on a screen 
for the entertmnment of a large audience 
a photograph of an Arctic explorer taking 
away a sledge dog to shoot it for food, 
the dog jumping about joyously -wdthout 
the least suspicion of its human friend’s 
intentions. If the doomed dog had been 
a man or a woman, I believe I should have 
had less sense of treachery. I do not say 
that this is reasonable: I simply state it as 
a fact. It -was quite evident that the lec- 
turer had no suspidon of the effect the 
picture -was produdng on me; and as far 
as I could see, his audience was just as 
callous; for if they had all felt as I felt 
there would have been at least a very per- 
ceptible shudder, if not an articulate pro- 
test Now this was not a case of sport. It 
■was necessary to shoot the dog; I should 
have shot it myself under die same cir- 
cumstances, But I should have regarded 
die necessity as a horrible one; and I 
should have presented it to the audience 
as a painful episode, like cannibalism in a 
crew of castaways, and not as a joke. For 
I must add that a good many people 
present regarded it as a bit of fun. I ab- 
solve the lecturer from this extremity of 
insensibility. The shooting of a dog -was 
a trifle to what he had endured; and I did 
not blame him for thinking it by com- 
parison a trivial matter. But to us, who 
had endured nothing, it might have 
seemed a litde hard on the dog, and call- 
ing for some apology from the man. 

I am driven to the conclusion that my 
sense of kinship -with aiumals is greater 
than most people feel. It amuses me to 
talk to animals in a sort of jargon I have 


invented for them; and it seems to me 
that it amuses them to be talked to, and 
diat they respond to the tone of the con- 
versation, though its intellectual content 
may to some extent escape them. I am 
quite sure, haiung made ffie experiment 
several times on dogs left in my care as 
part of riie furniture of hired houses, that 
an animal who has been treated as abrute, 
and is consequently tmdeveloped socially 
(as human brings remrin serially unde- 
veloped under the same rircumstances), 
will, on being talked to as a fellow-crea- 
ture, become fiiendly and companionable 
in a very short time. This process has 
been described by some reproachful dog 
o-wners as spoiling the dog, and sincerely 
dqilored by them, because I am ^d to 
say it is easier to do than to undo except 
by brutalities of v/hich Tew people are 
capable. But I find it impossible to asso- 
ciate -with animals on any other terms. 
Further, it gives me extraordinary grati- 
fication to find a wild bird treating me 
with confidence, as robins sometimes do. 
It pleases me to conciliate an animal who 
is hostile to me. "What is more, an animal 
who will not be conciliated offends me. 
There is at the Zoo a morose maned hon 
who will tear you to pieces if he gets half 
a chance. There is also a very handsome 
maneless lion with whom you may play 
more safely than with most St Bernard 
dogs, as he seems to need nothing but 
plenty of attention and admiration to put 
him into riie best of humors. I do not feel 
towards these two lions as a carpenter 
does towards two pieces of wood, one 
hard and knotty, and the other easy to 
work; nor as I do towards two motor 
bicycles, one troublesome and dangerous, 
and the other in perfect order. I feel 
wards the two h'ons as I shoidd towards 
two men similarly diverse. I like one and 
dislike the other. If they got loose and 
were shot, I should be distressed m the 
one case whilst in the other I should say 
“Serve the brute right!” This is clearly 
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fellow-feebng. And it seems to me that 
the plea of the humanitanan is a plea for 
■widening the range of fellow-feehng. 

The hmits of fello'R'-feehng are puzz- 
ling. People who have it in a high degree 
for ammals often seem utterly de\ oid of 
it for human beings of a different class. 
They •vrfll hterally kill their dogs ■with 
kindness whilst behaving to thar servants 
with such utter inconsideration that they 
have to change their domesdc staff once 
a month or oftener. Or they hate horses 
and like snakes. One could fill pages with 
such inconsistencies. The lesson of these 
apparent contradictions is that fellow- 
feeling is a matter of dishkes as n ell as of 
hkes No man wants to destroy the engine 
which catches him in its cog-wheels and 
tears a limb from him. But many a man 
has tried to kill another man for a \eiy 
tnfling slight. The machine, not being our 
fellow, cannot be lo^ed or hated. The 
man, being our fellow, can 

Let us try to get dotvn to the bottom 
of this matter. There is no use in say- 
ing lliat our fellow’-creaturcs must not be 
killed. Tliat is simply untrue; and the 
converse proposal that tlicy must be 
killed is simply true. We see the Buddlust 
having his path sw cpt before him lest he 
should tread on an insect and lull it; but 
we do not sec what that Buddhist does 
when he catches a flea tliat has kept him 
awake for an hour; and wc luiow tliat he 
has to except certain poisonous snakes 
from his forbearance. If mice get into 
your house and j ou do not kill tliem, thev* 
will end by killing vou If rabbits breed 
on V our farm and v ou do not exterminate 
them, you wall end bv having no farm 
If you keep deer in v our park and do not 
thin them, v our neighbors or the authori- 
ties will finallv have to save vxiu the 
trouble. If you hold the life of a mosquito 
sacred, tnalann and v cllow fev cr wall not 
return the compliment. I hav e I ad an 
intcrv icw ■with an adder, in the course of 
ttltich It san’ck repeatedly and fiinouslv 


at my stick; and I let it go unliarmed: but 
if I w ere the mother of a familv of v oung 
children, and I found a cobra in me 
garden, I w ould v ote for “Xc no't sz’vi 
phrase” as many humane and honorable 
persons v oted in tlie case, not of a serpent, 
but of an anointed king. 

I see no logical nor spiritual escape 
from the theorv* that evoluuon (rot. 
please observe, Natural Selection) in- 
volves a deliberate intenrional destruc- 
tion by the higher forms of life of tl c 
lower. It is a dangerous and difficult buri- 
ness; for in the course of natural seiccuon 
the lower forms may hav e become ncccs- 
sarj' to the existence of die higher; and 
the gamekeeper shooting cv ctydiing diat 
could hurt his pheasants or their chickc 
may be behav ing as foolishly as an Arab 
lunatic shooung horses and camels But 
where Man comes, the megathenum must 
go as surely as where die poultrv farmer 
comes die fox must go unless the hunt 
wall pay for die fox’s depredadons. To 
plead for the ugcr, the wolf, and the 
poisonous snake, is as useless as to plead 
for die spirochete or the tetanus baallus* 
w e must franklv class these as carlv and 
disastrous expenments in creation, and 
accept It as pan of the mission of the later 
and more successful experiments to re- 
cognize them as superseded, and to de- 
stroy them purposclv. We should, no 
doubt, be v ciy careful how w e jump from 
the indisputable general law that die 
higher forms of life must e.xtcrminatc 
or hmit the low cr, to the jusuficadon of 
am pamcular instance of the slauehtcr 
of non-human animals bv men, or the 
slaughter of a low tvpe of man by a high 
type of man Snll, v hen all due reserva- 
aons are made, die fact remains that a 
T.'ar of cxterminadon is being waged dail^j 
and rccessanh by man against his rivals 
for possession of the earth, and that 
though an urban humanitarian and v ege- 
tarian w no nev er has occasion to kill anv - 
diing but a microbe mav shudder at the 
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callousness "with which a farmer kills rats 
and rabbits and sparrows and moles and 
caterpillars and ladybirds and many more 
charming creatures, yet if he were in the 
farmer’s place he would have to do exactly 
the same, or perish. 

In that case why not make a pleasure of 
necessity, and a virtue of pleasure, as the 
sportsmen do? I think we must own that 
there is no objection from the point of 
view of the animals. On the contrary, it 
is quite easy to shew that there is a posi- 
tive advantage to them in the organiza- 
tion of kilhng as sport Fox hunting has 
saved the existing foxes from extermina- 
tion; and if it were not for the civilization 
that makes fox hunting possible, the fox 
would still be hunted and killed by packs 
of wolves. I am so conscious of tiiis that 
I have in another place suggested that 
children should be hunted or shot during 
certain months of the year, as they would 
then be fed and preserved by the sports- 
men of die counties as generously and 
carefully as pheasants now are; and the 
survivors would make a much better 
nation than our present slum products. 
And I go further. I maintain that the 
abolition of public executions was a very 
bad thing for the murderers. Before that 
time, we did exactly as our sportsmen 
now do. We made a pleasure of the neces- 
sity for exterminating murderers, and a 
virtue of the pleasure. Hanging was a 
popular sport, like racing. Huge crowds 
assembled to see it and paid large prices 
for seats. There would have been betting 
on the result if it had been at all uncer- 
tain. The criminal had what all c riminals 
love: a lai^e audience. He had a proces- 
sion to Tyburn: he had a drink: he was 
allowed to make a speech if he could; and 
if he could not, the speech was made for 
him and published and sold in great num- 
bers. Above al4 such fair play as an execu- 
tion admits of was guaranteed to him by 
the presence of the public, whereas now I 
he perishes in a horrible secrecy which I 


lends itself to all tiie abuses of secrecy. 
Whether the creature slain be man or 
what we very invidiously call brute, there 
is no case to be made against sport on 
its behalf. Even cruelty can justify itself, 
as far as the victim is concerned, on the 
ground that it makes sport attractive to 
cruel people, and that sport is good for 
tiie quarry. 

The true objection to sport is the one 
taken by that wise and Justiy famous 
Puritan who objected to bear baiting not 
because it gave pan to the bear but be- 
cause it gave pleasure to the spectators. 
He rightly saw that it was not important 
that we should be men of pleasure, and 
that it was enormously important that we 
should be men of honor. What the bear 
would have said if it had had any say in 
the matter can only be conjectured. Its 
captors might have argued that if they 
could not have made money by keeping 
it ahve whilst taking it to England to be 
baited, they would have killed it at sight 
in the Pyrenees; so that it owed several 
months of life, with free board and lodg- 
ing, to the institution of bear baiting. The 
bear might have rephed that if it had not 
been for the bear pit in England dty 
would never have come to hunt for it in 
the Pyrenees, where it could have ended 
its days in a &ee and natural manner. Let 
us admit for the sake of a quiet life that 
the point is disputable. What is not dis- 
putable by any person who has ever seen 
sport of this character is that the m^ who 
enjoys it is degraded by it. We do not 
bait bears now (I do not qmte know 
why); but we course rabbits in the niOT- 
ner described in one of the essays in this 
book. I Kved for a time on the soutii slope 
of the Hog’s Back; and every Sunday 
morning rabbits were coursed within ear- 
shot of me. And I noticed that it was 

quite impossible to distinguish the cnK ot 
the excited terriers from the criK of 
sportsmen, although ordinarily the voice 
of a man is no more hke the voice oi a 
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dog than lil:e the voice of a nightin^le. 
Sport reduced them all, men and terriers 
alike, to a common denominator of bes- 
tiality. The sound did not make me more 
humane: on the contrary, I felt that if I 
v ere an irresponsible despot vith a park 
of artillery at my disposal, I should 
(espeaally after seemg the sportsmen on 
their v'ay to and from their sport) have 
said: “These people hav'e become sub- 
human, and will be better dead Be kind 
enough to mow them do'nm for me.” 

As a matter of fact there is always 
a revulsion agrinst tliese dehumanizing 
sports in which the kilhng can be seen, 
and the actual visible chase shared, by 
human beings: in short, tlie sports in 
which men revert to die exatements of 
beasts of prey. Several have been abol- 
ished by law: among them bear baiung 
and cock fighung- both of them sports 
in vhich the spectators shared at close 
quarters the exatement of the animals 
engaged In the sports firmly established 
among us there is much less of diis 
abominauon In fox hunting and shoot- 
ing, predatory exatement is not a neces- 
sarj' part of the sport, and is indeed ab- 
horred by many v ho pracase it Inveter- 
ate foxhunters have been distressed and 
put off dieir hunting for dav s by happen- 
ing to see a fox in die last despainng stage 
of its run from die hounds: a sight which 
can be avoided, and often is, by the 
hunters, but which dieymav happen upon 
some day when they are not hunung 
Such people hunt because they delight m 
meets and in gallops across countrv' as 
soaal and healthy inadents of countrj' 
life They are proud of their horseman- 
ship and their craftiness in taking a line. 
Tliey like horses and dogs and exerase 
and wind and weather, and arc uncon- 
scious of the fact that their etpensive and 
well equipped hunung stables and kennels 
arc horse pnsons and dog pnsons It is 
useless to pretend that these ladies and 
gcndenien are fiends in human form: tliey 


clearly are not. By avoiding being in at 
the death they get all the good out of 
hunung without incurnng the w orst of 
the evnl, and so come out with a balance 
m their favor. 

Shooting is subtler; it is a matter of 
skill with one’s w capons. Tlie ex-pert at 
it is called, not a good chicken butcher, 
but a good shot. \^'Tien I want, as I often 
do, to pick him off, I do so not because I 
feel that he is cruel or degraded but be- 
cause he IS a nuisance to me with tlie v erj' 
disagreeable noise of his ex'plosions, and 
because tliere is an unbearable stupidity 
in converung an interesung. amusing, 
pretuly colored hv e w onder hke a phea- 
sant into a slov enly unhandsome corpse. 
But at least he does not v-ap like a temcr. 
and shake witli a detestable exatement, 
and saeam out frantic bets to book- 
makers. His expression is tliat of a man 
performing a skilled operauon with an 
instrument of preasion: an eminently 
human expression, quite incompatible 
witli the flush of blood to tlie ejes and 
the uncovering of the dog-tooth tliat 
makes a man like a beast of prey. And tins 
IS w hy It is impossible to feel that skilled 
shooting or foxhunung are as abominable 
as rabbit coursing, hare-hunting witli 
beagles, or otter-hunung. 

And yet shooung depends for its tolera- 
uon on custom as mucli as on the cool- 
ness with which it has to be performed. 
It mav be illogical to forgive a man for 
shooung a pheasant and to loatlie him for 
shooung a seagull, but as a matter of 
plain fact one feels that a man w ho shoots 
seagulls is a cad. and soon makes him feel 
It if he attempts to do it on board a public 
ship, whereas the snipe shooter exdtes no 
such repulsion And “fair game” must be 
skilfully shot if the maximum of tolera- 
uon IS to be enjojed. Even then it is not 
easy for some of us to forget tliat many a 
bird must have been miserablj maimed 
before the shooter perfected his skill. The 
[ late King Edward the Sevendi, immedi- 
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ately after his recovery from a serious 
operation which stinred the whole nation 
to anxious sympathy with him, shot a 
stag, which got away to die of just such 
internal inflammation as its royal mur- 
derer had happily escaped. Many people 
read the account without the least emo- 
tion. Others thought it natural that the 
Kmg should be ashamed, as a marksman, 
of his failure to kill, but rejected as senti- 
mental nonsense the notion that he should 
feel any remorse on the stag’s behalf. Had 
he dehberately shot a cow instead, every- 
one would have been astounded and 
horrified. Custom will reconcile people 
to any atrocity; and fashion will drive 
them to acquire any custom. The English 
prmcess who sits on the throne of Spain 
goes to bullfights because it is the Spanish 
fashion. At fest she averted her face, and 
probably gave offence by doing so. Now, 
no doubt, she is a connouseuse of the 
sport. Yet neither she nor the late King 
Edward can be classed as cruel monsters. 
On the contrary, they are conspicuous 
examples of the power of cruel institu- 
tions to compel the support and finally 
win the tolerance and even the enjo3mient 
of persons of full normal benevolence. 

But this is not why I call shooting 
subtle. It fascinates even humane persons, 
not only because it is a game of skill in 
the use of the most ingenious instrument 
in general use, but because killing by 
craft from a distance is a power that makes 
a man divine rather than human. 

Oft have I struck 

Those that I never saw, and strudc them dead 

said the statesman to Jack Cade (who 
promptly hanged him); and something of 
the sense of power in that boast stimulates 
every boy with a catapult and every man 
with a gun. That is why there is an 
interest in weapons fathoms deeper than 
the interest in cricket bats and golf clubs. 
It is not a question of skill or risk- The 
men who go to Afirica with cameras and 


obtain photographs and even anemato- 
graphs of the most dangerous amraals at 
close quarters, shev/ much more skill and 
nerve than the gentlemen who disgust us 
■with pictures of themselves sitting on the 
body of the huge creatures they lave just 
killed "with explosive bullets. Shooting 
“big game,” hke serving as a soldier in 
the field, is glorified conventionally as a 
proof-of character and courage, though 
everyone knows that men can be found 
by Ae hundred thousand to face such 
ordeals, including several who would be 
afraid to "walk dowm Bond Street in an 
unfashionable hat. The real point of the 
business is neither character nor courage, 
but abihty to kill. And the greater co-wards 
and the feebler weakhngs we are, the 
more important this power is to us. It is a 
matter of hfe and death to us to be able to 


kill our enemies -without coming to hand- 
grips -with them; and the consequence is 
that our chief form of play is to pretend 
that something is our enemy and kill it 
Even to pretend to kill it is some satis- 
faction: nay, the spectacle of other people 
pretending to do it is a substitute worth 
paying for. Nothing more supremely 
ridiculous as a subject of reasonable con- 
templation could be imagined than a sham 
fight in Earl’s Court between a tnbe of 
North American Indians and a troop of 
cowboys, both imported by Buffalo Bill 
as a dieatrical speculation. To see these 
grown-up men behaving hke children, 
galloping about and finng blank^ cart- 
ridges at one another, and pretendu^ to 
fall down dead, was absurd and incredible 
enough from any rational point of view; 
but that thousands of respectable middle- 
aged and elderly citizens and their wiv^, 
all perfectly sober, should pay to be 
allowed to look on, seems flat madness. 
Yet the thing not only occurred in Lon- 
don, but occurs now daily in the cinema 

theatresandyearlyattheMilitary Tourna- 
ments. And what honest man dare pre- 
tend that he gets no fun out of these 
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spectacles^ Certainly not I. They reeved j 
enough of my bojdsh dehght in stage 
fights and in the stones of Captain Mayne 
Reid to induce me to sit them out. con- 
saous as I was of their silhness. 

Please do not revile me for telling you 
what I felt instead of what I ought to 
have felt What prevents the sport ques- 
tion and every other question from getting 
squarely put before us is our habit of 
saying that the things we think should 
disgust us and fill us with abhorrence 
actually do disgust us and fill us with 
abhorrence, and that the persons who, 
against all reason and decency, find some 
sort of dehght in them, are vile wretches 
quite unhke ourselves, though, as every- 
one can see, we and diey are as hke as 
potatoes. You may not agree with Mr 
Rudyard Kipling about war, or with 
Colonel Roosevelt about sport, but be- 
ware how you pretend that war does not 
interest and exate you more than pnnt- 
ing, or that the thought of bringing down 
a springing tiger with a well-aimed shot 
does not interest you more than the 
thought of cleamng your teeth. Men may 
be as the poles asunder in their specula- 
tive views In their actual nervous and 
emotional reactions they are “members 
one of another” to a much greater extent 
than they choose to confess The reason 
I have no patience with Colonel Roose- 
velt’s tedious string of rhinoceros mur- 
ders in South Africa is not that I am not 
interested in weapons, in marksmanship, 
and in killing, but because my interest in 
life and creauon is snll greater than my 
interest in death and destruction, and 
because I have sufficient fellow-feeling 
with a rhinoceros to think it a fright- 
ful thing that it should be killed for 
fun. 

Consider a moment how one used to 
feel when an Irish peasant shot his land- 
lord, or when a grand duke v’as bloum to 
pieces in Russia, or v hen one read of how 
Charlotte Corday killed Marat. On the 


one hand we applauded the courage, the 
skill, the resolution of the assassin; we 
exulted in the lesson taught to tyrants and 
in the overthrow of the strong oppressor 
by the weak victim; but we were homfied 
by the breach of law, by the kilhng of the 
accused at the decree of an irresponsible 
Ribbon Lodge imder no proper pubhc 
control, by the execution of the grand 
duke without tnal and opporturuty of 
defence, by the suspicion that Charlotte 
Corday was too like Marat in her lust for 
the blood of oppressors to have the right 
to kill him. Such cases are extremely com- 
phcated, except for those simple victims 
of pohncal or class prejudice who think 
Charlotte Corday a saint because she 
killed a Radical, and the Ribbonmen de- 
mons because tiiey were common fellows 
who dared to kill country gentlemen. But 
however the cases catch us, there is al- 
ways that peculiar interest in individual 
killing, and consequently in the means 
and weapons by which individuals can 
kill their enemies, which is at the root of 
the sport of shooting. 

It all comes back to fellow-feehng and 
appetite for fruitful activity and a high 
quahty of life: there is nothing else to 
appeal to. No commandment can meet 
the case. It is no use saying “Thou shalt 
not kill” in one breath, and in the next 
“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” 
Men must be killed and animals must be 
killed: nay, whole species of ammals and 
types of men mustbe exterminated before 
the earth can become a tolerable place of 
habitation for decent folk. But among die 
men who vtill hav^e to be wiped out stands 
the sportsman: the man without fellow- 
feehng, the man so primitive and un- 
cnncal in his tastes that the destruction 
of hfe is an amusement to him, the man 
1 whose oudook is as narrow as diat of his 
dog. He IS not even cruel: sport is pardy 
a habit to which he has been brought up, 
and pardy stupidity, which can always be 
measured by wastefulness and by lack of 
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sense of the importance and glory of life, effectually as a stone wall in the hunting 
The horrible murk and gnme of the field. The notion that if you have no 
Pottery towns is caused by indifference sportsmen you will have no soldiers (as if 
to a stupid waste of sunlight, natural more than die tiniest fraction of die armies 
beauty, cleanliness, and pleasant air, com- of the world had ever been sportsmen) 
bined with a bruush appetite for money, is as absurd as the notion that burglars 
A lattm is caused by indifference to the and garrotters should be encouraged 
beauty and interest of bird life and song, because they might make hardier and 
and callousness to glazed eyes and blood- more venturesome soldiers than honest 
bedabbled corpses, combined with a boy- men; but since people foolishly do set up 
ish love of shooting. All the people who such arguments they may as well be men- 
waste beauty and' hfe in way are tioned in passing for what they are worth 
characterized by defidency in fellow- The question then comes to this: Which 
feeling: not only have they none of St is the superior man? the man whose pas- 
Frands’s feehng that the birds are of our time is slaughter, or the man whose pas- 
kin, hut they would be extremely indig- time is creative or contemplative? I have 
nant if a loader or a gamekeeper asserted no doubt about the matter myself, being 
any claim to belong to their spedes. on the creative and contemplative side by 
Sport is a sign dther of limitation or of nature. Slaughter is necessary work, like 
timid conventionality. scaven^ng; but the man who not only 

- And this disposes of the notion that does it unnecessarily for love of it but 
sport is the training of a conquering race, actually makes as much of it as possible 
Even if such things as conquering races by breedmg live things to slaughter, 
existed, or would be tolerable if they did seems to me to be little more respectable 
exist, they would not be races of sports- than one who befouls the streets for the 
men. The red scalp-hunting braves of pleasure of sweeping them. I believe that 
North Amenca were the sportingest race the hne of evolution leads to the preven- 
imaginable; and they were conquered as tion of the birth of creatures whose hves 
easily as tiie bisons they hunted. The are not usefiil and enjoyable, and that the 
French can boast more military glory to time will come when a gentleman found 
the square inch of history than any other amusing himself with a gun will feel ss 

nation; but until lately they were the compromised as he does now when found 

standing butt of English humorists for amusing himself with a whip at the ex- 
thdr defidendes as sportsmen. In the pense of a child or an old lame horse 
Middle Ages, when they fought as sports- covered with sores. Sport, like murder, is 
men and gentlemen, they were annihilated a bloody business; and the sportsmen will 
by small bodies of starving En^ishmen not always be able to outface that fact as 
who carefully avoided sportsmanlike they do at present* 1 xr u- 'f 
methods and made a laborious business But there is something else. Killing, ir 
(learnt at the village target) of killing it is to give us heroic emotions, must n(^ 
Aem. As to becoming accustomed to be done for pleasure. Interesting though 
risks, there are plenty of ways of doing the slaying of one man by another may 
that without killing anything except oc- be, it is abhorrent when it is done merely 
casionally yourself. The motor cyclist for the fun of doing it (Ae sportsnwn s 

takes more trying risks than the fox- way) or to satisfy the envitms spite of the 

hunter; and motor ctycling seems safety worse man towards the better (Cans 
itself compared to aviation. A dive from way), "^en Charlotte Corday sobbed 
a high springboard will daunt a man as Marat, and when Hamilton of BothwclJ- 
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haugh shot the Regent Murray, they were 
stung by intolerable social uTongs for 
which the law offered them no redress 
When Brutus and his fellow-conspirators 
killed Csesar, they had persuaded them- 
selves that they were saving Rome. When 
Samson slew the lion, he had every reason 
to feel convinced that if he did not, the 
hon would slay him. Conceive Charlotte 
Corday stabbing Marat as an exercise of 
manual and anatomical skill, or Haimlton 
bringmg down the Regent as a feat of 
markmanship! Their deeds at once be- 
come, not less, but more horrifymg than 
if they had done them from a love of kill- 
ing. Jack the Ripper vtis a madman of the 
most appalling sort; but the fascination of 
murder for him must have been com- 
pounded of dread, of horror, and of a 
fnghtful perversion of an instinct which 
in its natural condition is a kindly one. 
He was a ghasdy murderer; but he was a 
hot-blooded one. The perfection of cal- 
lousness is not reached unul a life is sacn- 
ficed, and often cruelly sacnhced, solely 
as a feat of skill Peter the Great amusing 
lumself by torturing his son to death was 
a revolting monster; but he was not so 
utterly inhuman in that cnme as he was 
when, on being interested by a machine 
for executing criminals which he saw in 
a museum on his trax els, he proposed to 
execute one of his rennue to see how the 
machine V orked, and could wnth difficulty 
be brought to understand that tliere vas 
a senumental objection to the proceeding 
on the part of ms hosts ■which made the 
expenment impossible. Wlien he tortured 
his son he knew that he was committing 
an abomination \T0ien he ■wanted to try 
an expenment at tlie cost of a servant’s 
life he was unconscious of doing an jnhing 
that was not a matter of course for an^v 
nobleman. And in this he was w^orse than 
abominable: he was defiaent, imbeale, 
less than human. Just so is the sportsma.i, 
shooting quite skilfully and coolly ■with- 
out the faintest sense of any murderous 


excitement, and ■with no personal feeling 
against the birds, really further from sal- 
ivation than the man who is humane 
enough to get some sense of wickedness 
out of his sport. To have one's fellow - 
feehng corrupted and perverted into a 
lust for crueltyand murder is hideous, but 
to have no fellow-feehng at all is to be 
somethmg less than even a murderer. 
The man w'ho sees red is more complete 
than the man wffio is blind. 

The triviahty of sport as compared 
with the risk and trouble of its pursuit 
and the gravity of its results makes it 
much sillier than crime. The idler wiio 
can find nothing better to do than to kill 
is past our patience If a man takes on 
himself the heavy responsibility of kill- 
ing, he should not do it for pastime Pas- 
times are very necessary; for tliough a 
busy man can always find sometliing to 
do, there comes a point at which lus 
hedth, his samty, his very existence may 
depend on his doing nothing of the 
smallest importance; and yet he cannot 
sit soil and twiddle his thumbs: besides, 
he reqmres bodily exercise. He needs an 
idle pasume. Now “Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do” if tlie idler 
lets his consaence go to sleep. But he need 
not let It go to sleep There are plenty of 
innocent idle pastimes for him. He can 
read deteeme stones. He can play tennis. 
He can dnve a motor car if he can afford 
one. He can fly. Satan may suggest that it 
w'Ould be a little more interesting to kill 
something, but surely only an outrageous 
indifference to the sacredness of life and 
the horrors of suffenng and terror, com- 
bined iwith a monstrously selfish greed 
for sensation, could dnv e a man to accept 
the Satamc suggestion if sport were not 
orgamzed for him as a social insutuuon. 
Ev en as it is, there are now so many other 
pastimes av-ailable that the choice of kill- 
ing is becoming more and more a dis- 
grace to the chooser. The ■wrantonness of 
the choice is beyond excuse. To kill as the 
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poacher does, to sell or eat the victim, is 
at least to act reasonably. To kill from 
hatred or revenge is at least to behave 
passionately. To kill in gratification of a 
lust for death is at least to behave villain- 
ously. Reason, passion, and villainy are 
all human. But to kill, being all the time 
quite a good sort of fellow, merely to pass 
away the time when diere are a dozen 
harmless ways of doing it equally avail- 


able, is to behave like an idiot or a silly 
imitative sheep. 

Surely the broad outlook and deepened 
consdousness which admits all living 
things to the commonwealth of fellow- 
feeling, and the appetite for fniitfiil 
actidty and generous hfe which come 
vdth it, are better than diis foohsh doing 
of unamiable deeds by people who are 
not in the least unamiable. 
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TO ARTHUR BIKGHAil WALKLEY 
My DEAR Wai.ki.ey 
You once asked me "why I did not 
'write a Don Juan play. The levity -with 
■which you assumed this frightftd re- 
sponsibihty has probably by this time 
enabled you to forget it; but the day of ' 
reckoiung has arrived: here is your play! 

I say your play, because qui facit per 
altumfacit per se Its profits, like its labor, 
belong to me: its morals, its manners, its 
philosophy, Its influence on the young, 
are for you to justify. You were of mature 
age when you made the suggesuon; and 
you knew your man. It is hardly fifteen 
years since, as twin pioneers of Ae New 
Joumahsm of that time, we tu'o, cradled 
in the same new sheets, began an epoch 
in the cnucism of the theatre and the 
opera house by maldng it the pretext for 
a propaganda of our otvn wews of life. 
So you cannot plead ignorance of the 
character of the force you set in mouon. 
You meant me to epater le bourgeois; 
and if he protests, I hereby refer Mm to 
you as the accountable party. 

I n’am you tliat if you attempt to re- 
pudiate jour responsibility, I shall sus- 
pect you of finding tlie play too decorous 
for j-our taste. The fifteen years have 
made me older and graver. In you I can 
detect no such becoming change. Your 
lerities and audacities are like the loies 
and comforts prayed for by Desdemona* 
they increase, even as } our daj-s do grow. 
No mere pioneenng journal dares meddle 
vitli tliem now: the statelj Times itself 
is alone suffiaentlj abo\e suspicion to 
act as jour chaperone, and e\en the 
Times must sometimes thank its stars 
that nen plays are not produced e\ery 


day, since after each such e\ent its 
graiity is compromised, its platitude 
turned to epigram, its portentousness 
to -wit, its proprietj' to elegance, and e\ en 
its decorum into naughtiness by criti- 
cisms which the traditions of the paper 
do not allow you to sign at the end, but 
which you t^e care to sign with die 
most extraTOgant flourishes beta een the 
hnes. I am not sure that tlus is not a por- 
tent of Revoluoon. In eighteenth cen- 
tury France the end 'R-as at hand when 
men bought the Encjxlopedia and found 
Diderot there. When I buy the Times 
and find you there, my prophetic ear 
catches a tatde of tRenoeth century 
tumbnls 

However, that is not my present 
anxiety. The question is, •wdll you not be 
disappointed with a Don Juan play in 
which not one of that hero’s miUe ctre 
ad\entures is brought upon the stage? 
To propitiate you, let me explain myself. 
You vill retort that I neier do anjrthing 
else: it is your fa\orite jibe at me that 
what I call drama is nothing but explana- 
tion. But you must not expect me to 
adopt your inexplicable, fantastic, petu- 
lant, fastidious -ways: you must tdee me 
as I am, a reasonable, patient, consistent, 
apologetic, laborious person, inth die 
temperament of a schoolmaster and the 
pursuits of a vestryman. No doubt that 
literary knack of mine which happens to 
amuse the Briash public distracts atten- 
tion from my character; but the character 
is there none the less, solid as bricks. I 
ha\e a conscience; and conscience is 
alR-ays amxiously e-xplanatory. You, on 
the contrarj', feel that a man who dis- 
cusses his consdence is much like a 
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woman who discusses her modesty. The 
only moral force you condescend to 
parade is the force of your wit: the only 
demand you make in public is the de- 
mand of your artistic temperament for 
symmetry, elegance, style, grace, refine- 
ment, and the cleanliness which comes 
next to godliness if not before it. But 
my conscience is the genuine pulpit 
article: it annoys me to see people com- 
fortable when they ought to be un- 
comfortable; and I insist on making them 
think in order to bring them to convic- 
tion of sin. If you dont like my preaching 
you must lump it. I really cannot help it. 

In the preface to my Plays for Puritans 
I explained the predicament of our con- 
temporary English drama, forced to deal 
almost exclusively with cases of sexual 
attraction, and yet forbidden to exhibit 
the mddents of that attraction or even to 
discuss its nature. Your suggestion that 
I should write a Don Juan play was virtu- 
ally a challenge to me to treat this subject 
myself dramatically. The challenge was 
difficult enough to be worth accepting, 
because, when you come to think of it, 
though we have plenty of dramas widi 
heroes and heroines who are in love and 
must accordingly marry or perish at the 
end of the play, or about people whose 
relations with one another have been 
complicated by the marriage law's, not to 
mention the looser sort of plays which 
trade on the tradition that illicit love 
affairs are at once vicious and delightful, 
we have no modem English plays in 
which the natural attraction of the sexes 
for one another is made the mainspring 
of the action. That is why we insist on 
beauty in our performers, differing herein 
from the countries our fnend William 
Archer holds up as examples of serious- 
ness to our childish theatres. There the 
Juliets and Isoldes, the Romeos and 
Tristans, might be our mothers and 
fathers. Not so the English actress. The 
heroine she impersonates is not allowed 


to discuss the elemental relations of men 
and women: all her romantic twaddle 
about novelet-made love, all her purely 
legal dilemmas as to whether she was 
married or “betrayed,” quite miss our 
hearts and worry our minds. To console 
ourselves we must j'ust look at her. We 
do so; and her beauty feeds our starving 
emotions. Sometimes we grumble un- 
gallantly at the lady because she does not 
act as well as she looks. But in a drama 
which, with all its preoccupation with 
sex, is really void of sexual interest good 
looks are more desired than histnonic 
skill. 

Let me press this point on you, since 
you are too clever to raise the fool’s cry 
of paradox whenever I take hold of a 
stick by the right instead of the wrong 
end. Why are our occasional attempts to 
deal with the sex problem on the stage so 
repulsive and dreary that even those who 
are most determined that sex questions 
shall be held open and their discussion 
kept free, cannot pretend to relish these 
joyless attempts at social sanitation^ Is it 
not because at bottom they are utterly 
sexless? What is the usual formula for 
such plays? A woman has, on some ppt 
occasion, been brought into conflict with 
the law which regulates the relations of 
the sexes. A man, by falling in love with 
her, or marrying her, is brou^t into con- 
flict with the social convention which 
discountenances the woman. Now the 
conflicts of individuals with law and 
convention can be dramauzed hke all 
other human conflicts; but they are 
purely judicial; and the fart that we are 
much more curious about the suppressed 
relations between the man and the woman 
than about the relations between both 
and our courts of law and private juries 
of matrons, produc^ that sensation of 
evasion, of dissatisfaction, of funda- 
mental irrelevance, of shallown^s of 
useless disagreeableness, of total failure 
to edify and partial failure to interest. 
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which is as famihar to you in the theatres i 
as it was to me when I, too, frequented j 
those uncomfortable buildmgs, and found | 
our popular playwrights in the mind to 
(as they thought) emulate Ibsen. 

I take it that when you asked me for a 
Don Juan play you did not want that 
sort of thing. Nobody does: the successes 
such plays sometimes obtain are due to 
the incidental conventional melodrama 
with which the expenenced popular 
author instinctively saves hims^ from 
fadure. But what did you n'ant? Owing 
to your unfortunate habit — ^you now, 

I hope, feel its inconvemence — of not 
explaimng yourself, I liave had to dis- 
cover this for m3rself First, then, I have 
had to ask myself, what is a Don Juan^ 
Vulgarly, a libertine. But your dishke of 
vulganty is pushed to the length of a 
defect (universahty of character is im- 
possible without a share of vulganty), 
and even if you could acquire the taste, 
you would find yourself overfed from 
ordinary sources without troubhng me 
So I took it that you demanded a Don 
Juan in the philosophic sense. 

Philosophically, Don Juan is a man 
who, though gifted enough to be excep- 
tionally capable of disnngmshing be- 
tw'een good and evil, follows his otni 
instincts without regard to the common, 
statute, or canon lav; and therefore, 
whilst gaining the ardent sympathy of 
our rebellious insuncts (which are flat- 
tered by the bnlliancies with which Don 
Juan associates tliem) finds himself in 
mortal conflict with exisang institutions, 
and defends himself by fraud and force 
as unscrupulously as a farmer defends 
his crops by the same means against 
vermin The prototj'pic Don Juan, in- 
\ented early in tlie X\T centurj' by a 
Spanish monk, was presented, according 
to tlie ideas of tliat time, as the enemy of 
God, tlie approach of whose \engeance 
IS felt tliroughout the drama, growing 
in menace from minute to minute. No 
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anxiety is caused on Don Juan’s account 
by any minor antagonist: he easily eludes 
the police, temporal and spintual; and 
when an indignant father seeks priiate 
redress with the sword, Don Juan kills 
him without an effort. Not unnl the slain 
father returns from heaven as the agent of 
God, in the form of his own statue, does 
he preiail against his slayer and cast him 
into hell. The moral is a monkish one: 
repent and reform now'; for tomorrow 
It may be too late. This is really tlie onh 
point on which Don Juan is sceptical; 
for he is a devout believer in an ultimate 
hell, and risks damnauon only because, 
as he is yoimg, it seems so far off tliat 
repentance can be postponed until he has 
amused himself to his heart’s content- 
But the lesson intended by an author 
IS, hardly ever the lesson tlie world 
chooses to leam from his book. What 
attracts and impresses us in El Burlador 
de Se\illa is not the immediate urgency 
of repentance, but the heroism of danng 
to be the enemy of God. From Pro- 
metheus to my own Devil’s Disaple, 
such enemies have always been popular. 
Don Juan became such a pet that the 
w orld could not bear his damnation. It 
reconciled him sentimentally to God in 
a second version, and clamored for lus 
canonization for a w'hole centurj', tlius 
treating him as English journalism has 
treated that comic foe of the gods. Punch. 
Moliere’s Don Juan casts back to the 
onginal in point of impenitence; but in 
piety he falls off greatly- True, he also 
proposes to repent; but in what terms! 
“Oui, ma foil il faut s’amender. Encore 
%'ingt ou trente ans de cette vie-ci, et puis 
nous songerons a nous.” After Moliae 
comes tlie artist-enchanter, the master 
beloved by masters, Mozart, reveahng 
the hero’s spirit in magical harmonies, 
elfin tones, and elate darting rhjihms as 
of summer lighming made audible. Here 
j ou ha\ e freedom in lo\ e and in morality 
moebng exquisitely at slaxery to them. 
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and interesting yon, attracting you, 
tempting you, inexplicably forcing you 
to range the hero -with his enemy the 
statue on a transcendent plane, leaving 
the prudish daughter and her priggish 
lover on a crockery shelf below to live 
piously ever after. 

After these completed works Byron’s 
fragment does not coimt for much philo- 
sophically. Our vagabond libertines are 
no more interesting from that point of 
idew than the s^or who has a wife in 
every port; and Byron’s hero is, after all, 
only a vagabond libertine. And he is 
dumb: he does not discuss himself with 
a Sganarelle-Leporello or with the fathers 
or brothers of his mistresses: he does not 
even, like Casanova, tell his own story. 
In fact he is not a true Don Juan at aU; 
for he is no more an enemy of God than 
any romantic and adventurous young 
sower of wild oats. Had you and I been 
in his place at his age, who knows 
whether we might not have done as he 
did, unless indeed your fastidiousness 
had saved you from the empress Cath- 
erine. Byron was as little of a philosopher 
as Peter the Great: both were instances 
of that rare and useful, but unedifying 
variation, an energetic genius bom with- 
out the prejudices or superstitions of his 
contemporaries. The re^tant unscmpu- 
lous freedom of thought made Byron a 
bolder poet than Wordsworth just as it 
made Peter a bolder king than George 
IE; but as it was, after all, only a negative 
qualification, it did not prevent Peter 
from being an appalling blackguard and 
an arrant poltroon, nor did it enable 
Byron to become a religious force kkp 
Shelley. Let us, dien, leave Byron’s 
Don Juan out of account. Mozart’s is the 
last of the true Don Juans; for by the. 
time he was of age, his cousin Faust had, 
in the hands of Goethe, taken his place 
and carried both his warfare and his re- 
conciliation with the gods far beyond 
mere lovemaking into politics, high art^ 


schemes for reclaiming new continents 
from the ocean, and recognition of an 
eternal womanly prindple in the universe. 
Goethe’s Faust and Mozart’s Don Juan 
were the last words of the XVIII cen- 
tury on the subject; and by the time the 
polite critics of Ae XDC century, ig- 
noring WiUiam Blake as superhci^y as 
the XVm had ignored Hogarth or the 
XVn Bunyan, had got past ^e Dickens- 
Macaulay Dumas-Guizot stage and the 
Stendhal-Meredith-Turgenieff stage, and 
were confronted with philosophic fiction 
by such pens as Ibsen's and Tolstoy’s, 
Don Juan bad changed his sex and be- 
come Dona Juana, breaking out of the 
Doll’s House and asserting herself as 
an individual instead of a mere item in a 
moral pageant. 

Now it is all very well for you at the 
be^hning of the XX century to ask me 
for a Don Juan play; but you will see 
from the foregoing survey that Don Juan 
is a full century out of date for you and 
for me; and if there are millions of less 
literate people who are still in the eight- 
eenth century, have they not MoHere 
and Mozar^ upon whose art no human 
hand can improve.^ You would laugh 
at me if at this time of day I dealt in duels 
and ghosts and "womanly” women. As 
to mere libertinism, you would be the 
first to remind me ^t the Fesun de 
Pierre of Moliere is not a play for 
amorists, and that one bar of the vo/up- 
tuous sentimentality of Gounod or 
Bizet would appear as a hcentious stain 
on the score of Don Giovanm. Even 
the more abstract parts of the Don Juan 
play are dilapidated past use: fonnstanc^ 

Don Juan’s supernatural antagonisthurled 

those who refiise to repent into lakes 
of burning brimstone, there to be tor- 
mented by devils with horns and tails. 
Of that antagonist and of that collec- 
tion of repentance, how much is that 
could be used in a play by me dedicated 
to you? On the other hand, those forces 
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of middle class public opinion which 
hardly existed for a Spamsh nobleman 
in the days of the first Don Juan, are 
now tnumpbant ever3rwhere. Cmlized 
soaety IS onehuge bourgeoisie: no noble- 
man dares now shock his greengrocer. 
The women, “marchesane, prinapesse, 
camenere, cittadine” and all, are become 
equally dangerous: the sex is aggressive, 
powerful: when women are wronged 
they do not group themselves pathetic- 
ally to sing “Protegga il giusto aelo”: 
they grasp formidable legal and soaal 
weapons, and retaliate. Polmcal pames 
are wrecked and pubhc careers undone 
by a single indiscretion. A man had better 
have all the statues in London to supper 
with him, ugly as they are, than be 
brought to the bar of the Nonconformist 
Conscience by Donna Elvira. Excom- 
munication has become almost as senous 
a business as it was in the tenth century. 

As a result, Man is no longer. Idee 
Don Juan, victor in the duel of sex 
Whether he has ever really been may be 
doubted; at all events the enormous 
superionty of Woman’s natural position 
in this matter is telling with greater and 
greater force. As to pulling the Noncon- 
formist Consaence by the beard as Don 
Juan plucked the beard of the Command- 
ant’s statue in the convent of San Fran- 
asco, that is out of the question nowa- 
days* prudence and good manners alike 
forbid It to a heromth anymind. Besides, 
it IS Don Juan's o-wn beard that is in 
danger of plucking. Far from relapsing 
into hypocrisy, as Sganarelle feared, he 
has unexpectedly discovered a moral in 
his immorality. The growing recogninon 
of his new' point of view* is heaping re- 
sponsibility on him His former jests he 
has had to take as seriously as I have had 
to take some of the jests of Mr W. S 
Gilbert. His sccptiasm, once his least 
tolerated quality, has now triumphed so 
completely tliat he can no longer assert 
himself bj witty neganons, and must, to 


save himself from dpherdom, find an 
affirmative position. His thousand and 
three affairs of gallantry, after becoming, 
at most, two immature intrigues leading 
to sordid and prolonged complications 
and humihations, have been discarded 
altogether as unw orthy of his philosopliic 
dignity and compromising to his newly 
at^owledged position as the founder of 
a school, fiistead of pretending to read 
Ovid he does actually read Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche, studies Westermarck, and 
IS concerned for the future of the race in- 
stead of for the freedom of his own in- 
stincts. Thus his profligacy and his dare- 
devil airs have gone the way of his 
sword and mandoline into the rag shop 
of anachronisms and supersntions In 
fact, he is now more Hamlet tlian Don 
Juan; for though the lines put into tlic 
actor’s mouth to indicate to tlie pit that 
Hamlet is a philosopher are for the most 
part mere harmonious platitude w'hich, 
with a little debasement of tlic word- 
music, would be properer to Pecksniff, 
yet if you separate the real hero, inarucu- 
late and unintelbgible to himself except 
in flashes of inspiration, from the per- 
former w'ho has to talk at any cost 
through five acts; and if you also do w'hat 
you must always do in Shakespear’s 
tragedies: that is, dissect out the ab- 
surd scnsauonal incidents and phj-sical 
violences of the borrowed story from 
the genuine Shakespearian tissue, you 
w*!!! get a true Promethean foe of the 
gods, whose instincrive attitude towards 
W'omen much resembles that to which 
Don Juan is now driven. From this point 
of v'lew Hamlet was a developed Don 
Juan whom Shakespear palmed off as a 
reputable man just as he palmed poor 
Macbetli off as a murderer. Today the 
palming off is no longer necessary (at 
least on your plane and mine) because 
Don Juanism is no longer misunderstood 
p mere Casanov'ism. Don Juan himself 
is almost ascetic in liis desire to avoid 
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that misunderstanding; and so my at- 
tempt to bnng him up to date by launch- 
ing him as a modem Englishman into a 
modem English environment has pro- 
duced a figure superficially quite unlike 
the hero of Mozart. - 

And yet I have not the heart to dis- 
appoint you wholly of another gUmpse 
of the Mozardan dtssoluto punito and his 
antagomst the statue. I feel sure you 
would like to know more of that statue-^ 
to draw him out when he is off duty, 
so to speak. To gratify you, I have re- 
sorted to the trick of the strolling 
theatrical manager who advertizes the 
pantomime of Sinbad the Sailor with a 
stock of second-hand picture posters de- 
signed for Ah Baba. He simply thmsts 
a few oil jars mto the valley of diamonds, 
and so fulfils the promise held out by the 
hoardings to the pubhc eye. I have 
adapted this easy device to our occasion 
by thmsting into my perfectly modem 
three-act play a totally extraneous act in 
which my hero, ench^ted by the air of 
the Sierra, has a dream in wluch lus 
Mozardan ancestor appears and philo- 
sophizes at great length in a Shavio- 
Socradc dialogue with the lady, the 
statue, and die devil. 

But this pleasantry is not the essence 
of the play. Over this essence I have no 
control. You propound a certain social 
substance, sexual attracdon to wit, for 
dramadc disulladon; and I distil it for 
you. I do not adulterate the product with 
aphrodisiacs nor dilute it with romance 
and water; for I am merely executing 
your commission, not producing a popu- 
lar play for die markeL You must there- 
fore (unless, like most wise men, you 
read the play first and the preface after- 
wards) prepare yourself to face a trump- 
ery story of modem London life, a life 
in which, as you know, the ordinary 
man’s main business is to get means to 
keep up the position and habits of a 
gendeman, and the ordinary woman’s 


business is to get married. In 9,999 cases 
out of 10,000, you can count on their 
doing no^ng, whether noble or base, 
that conflicts with these ends; and that 
assurance is what you rely on as their 
religion, their morality, their principles, 
dieir patriotism, their reputation, their 
honor and so forth. 

On - the whole, this is a sensible 
and satisfactory foundation for sodety. 
Money means nourishment and marriage 
means children; and that men should put 
nourishment fust and women children 
first is, broadly speaking, the law of 
Nature and not the dictate of personal 
ambition. The secret of the prosaic 
man’s success, such as it is, is the sim- 
phdty with which he pursues these ends: 
the secaret of 'the artistic man’s failure. 


such as that is, is the versatihty widi 
which he strays in all directions after 
secondary ideals. The artist is dther a 
poet or a scallawag: as poe^ he cannot 
se^ as the prosaic man does, that chivalry 
is at bottom only romantic suicide: as 
scallawag, he cannot see that it does not 
pay to spunge and beg and lie and brag 
and neglect his person. Therefore do not 
misunderstand my plain statement of the 
fundamental constitution of London 
sodety as an Irishman’s reproach to your 
nation. From the day I first set foot on 
this foreign soil I knew the value of the 
prosaic qualities of which Irishmen teach 
Enghshmen to be ashamed as well ^ I 
blew the vanity of the poetic ^alioes 
nf which Englishmen teach IrishmOT to 
be proud. For the Irishman insuncnvely 
iisparages the quahty whi^ mak^ the 
EngUshman dangerous to him; 
EngKshman instinctively flatters the fault 
hat makes the Irishman harmless and 
imusing to him. What is mong with the 
jrosaic Englishman is what is wrong 
vith the prosaic men of 
itupidity. The vitality which places 
loirishment and chfldren first, heavcm 
md hell a somev/hat remote second, and 
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the health of society as an organic 
whole nowhere, may muddle success- 
fully through the comparatively tnbal 
stages of gregariousness; hut in nine- 
teenth century nations and twentieth 
century commonwealths the resolve of 
every man to be rich at all costs, and of 
every woman to be married at all costs, 
must, without a highly sdentific sodal 
organization, produce a ruinous develop- 
ment of poverty, cehbacy, prostitution, 
infant mortality, adult degeneracy, and 
everything that wise men most dread. In 
short, there is no future for men, how- 
ever brimming v ith crude vitality, who 
are neither intelhgent nor politically 
educated enough to be Socialists. So do 
not misunderstand me in the other direc- 
tion eitlier: if I appreaate the vital 
qualiues of the Enghshman as I apprea- 
ate the vital qualities of the bee, I do not 
guarantee the Englishman against being, 
like the bee (or die Canaanite), smok^ 
out and unloaded of his honey by beings 
inferior to himself in simple acquisiu\e- 
ness, combanvcness, and fecundity, but 
supcnor to lum in imaginauon and 
cunning. 

Tlie Don Juan play, however, is to 
deal widt sc\ual attracuon, and not with 
nutrition, and to deal with it in a soacty 
in \thich die senous business of sex is left 
by men to v. omen, as die senous business 
of iiuinuonis left by n omen to men Tliat 
the men, to protect diemseh es against a 
too aggressive prosecution of ihev omen's 
business, ha\e set up a feeble romantic 
contention diat die miuatnc in sex busi- 
ness must alna)s come from the man, is 
true, but die pretence is so shallow that 
c\cn in tile theatre, diat last sanctuarj 
of unrcalitj , it imposes onij on the in- 
cxpencnccd. In Sliakespear’s plays the 
woman always takes the initiante. In his 
problem plays and his popular plajT: alike 
the love interest is the interest of seeing 
the V. Oman hunt the man down. She maj 
do It by charming him, like Rosahnd, 


or by stratagem, hke Mariana: but in 
every case the relation between the 
woman and the man is the same; she is 
the pursuer and contnver, he the pur- 
sued and disposed of. Wlien she is 
baffled, like Opheha, she goes mad and 
commits suiade; and die man goes 
straight from her funeral to a fencing 
match. No doubt Nature, wnth serj 
young creatures, may sate the woman 
the trouble of scheming: Prospero knows 
that he has only to throw Ferdinand and 
Miranda togedier and they will mate like 
a pair of dot es; and there is no need for 
Perdita to capture Flonzel as the lady 
doctor in All’s Well That Ends Well (an 
early Ibsenite heroine) captures Bertram. 
But die mature cases all illustrate the 
Shakespearian law'. Tlie one apparent ex- 
ception, Petnichio, is not a real one. he is 
most carefully characterized as a purely 
commeraal matnmonial ad\ enturcr. Once 
he IS assured diat Katharine has money, 
he undertakes to many' her before he 
has seen her. In real life we find not only 
Petruchios, but Mantalmis and Dobbins 
who pursue w'omen wadi appeals to 
their pity or jealousy or tantty, or 
cling to them in a romanucally infatuated 
way. Such effeminates do not count in 
die w orld scheme, even Bunsby dropping 
like a fascinated bird into the jaws of 
Mrs MacStingcr is by companson a true 
tragic object of pity and terror. I find in 
my owTi plaj-s tliat Woman, projecting 
herself dramatically bj my hands (a pro- 
cess o\er which I assure you I liate no 
more real control dian I hate oter my 
wafe). behates just as Woman did in die 
plays of Shakespear. 

And so your Don Juan has come to 
birdi as a stage projection of the tragi- 
comic lot e chase of the man by die w oman; 
and my Don Juan is the quarry instead 
of the huntsman. Yet he is a true Don 
Juan, with a sense of reality diat disables 
contention, defying to the last the fate 
w liich finally ot ertakes lum. The woman’s 
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need of him to enable her to carry on were less important than the office in the 
Nature’s most urgent work, does not pre- city. When his swagger is exhausted he 
vail against him until his resistance drivels into erotic poetry or sentimental 
gathers her energy to a climax at which uxoriousness; and Ae Tennysonian King 
she dares to throw away her customary Arthur posing at Guinevere becomes 
exploitations of the conventional alFec- Don Quixote grovelling before Dulcmea. 
tionate and dutiful poses, and claim him You must admit that here Nature beats 
by natural right for a purpose that far Comedy out of the field: the vdldest 
transcends their mortal personal pur- hominist or feminist farce is insipid after 
poses. the most commonplace “slice of life.” 

Among the fiiends to whom I have The pretence that women do not take 
read this play m manuscript are some of the initiative is part of the farce. Why, 
our own sex who are shocked at the “un- the whole world is strewn with snares, 
scrupulousness,” meaning the utter dis- traps, gins, and pitfalls for the capture 
regard of masculine fastidiousness, with ofmen by women. Give women the vote, 
which the woman pursues her purpose, and in five years there will be a crushing 
It does not occur to them that if women tax on bachelors. Men, on the other hand, 
were as fastidious as men, morally or attach penalties to marriage, depnving 
physically, there would be an end of the women of property, of the franchise, of 
race. Is there anything meaner than to the free use of their limbs, of that anaent 
throw necessary work upon other people s3unbol of immortahty, the right to make 
and then disparage it as unworthy and in- oneself at home in the house of God by 
delicate. We laugh at the haughty Ameri- taking off the hat, of everything that he 
can nation because it makes the negro canforce Woman to dispense with with- 
clean its boots and then proves the moral out compelhng himself to dispense with 
and physical inferiority of the negro by her. All in vain. Woman must marry be- 
the fact that he is a shoeblack; but we cause the race must perish without her 
ourselves throw the whole drudgery of travail: if the risk of death and the cer- 
creation on one sex, and then imply that tainty of pain, danger, and unutterable 
no female of any womanhness or dehcacy discomforts caimot deter her, slavery 
would initiate any effort in that direction, and swaddled ankles will not. And yet 
There are no limits to male hypocrisy in we assume that the force that 
tius matter. No doubt there are moments women through all these perils and bar - 
when man’s sexual immunities are made ships, stops abashed before the 
acutely humiliating to him. When the nesses of our behavior for young Iadi«. 
temble moment of birth arrives, its It is assumed that the woman m^t 
supreme importance and its superhuman motionless, imtil she is woo^ Nay, s e 
effort and peril, in winch the father has often does wait motionless. ThaMs 
no part, dwarf him into the meanest in- the spider waits for the fly. ut e 
significance: he slinks out of the way of spider spins her web. And if y* . ® 
the humblest petticoat, happy if he be my hero, shews a strength mat pronus 
poor enough to be pushed out of the to extricate him, how swiftly does s 
house to outface his ignominy by drunken abandon her pretence of pa^ivenKS, 
rejoicings. But when the crisis is over and openly flmg coil after coil about m 
he takes his revenge, swaggering as the until he is secured for ever, 
breadwinner, and speaking of Woman’s If the really impressive books an 
“sphere” with condescension, even with other art-worfe of the world were pro 
chivalry, as if the kitchen and the nursery duced by ordinary men, they wou ex- 
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press more fear of -vromen’s pursuit than 
lo\'e of their illusory beaut}''. But ordi- 
nary men cannot produce really impres- 
she art--w'orts. Those 'R'ho can are men 
of gemus: that is, men selected by Nature 
to carr}' on the "work of building up an 
intellectual consciousness of her o-rni 
instinctive purpose. Accordingly, v,t 
obser\’e in die man of gemus all ihe un- 
scrupulousness and all the “self-sacrifice” 
(the tv'o things are the same) of Woman. 
He ■R'ill risk the stake and the cross; 
starve, when necessary, in a garret all his 
life; study "vomen and hve on their v-ork 
and care as Darmn studied •R'orms and 
lived upon sheep; work his ner\'es into 
rags Vxdthout pa}'ment, a sublime altruist 
in his disregard of himself, an atrocious 
egoust in his disregard of others. Here 
Woman meets a purpose as impersonal, 
as irresistible as her omi; and the clash 
is somenmes tragic. When it is comph- 
cated by the genius being a woman, then 
the game is one for a king of cntics; your 
George Sand becomes a mother to gam 
experience for the notehst and to de- 
velop her, and gobbles up men of genius, 
Chopins, Mussets, and the hke, as mere 
hors d’oEU\ res. 

I state the extreme case, of course; but 
wliat is true of ilic great man who in- 
carnates the philosophic consciousness of 
Life and the voman vho incarnates its 
fecundity, is true in some degree of all 
geniuses and all v omen. Hence it is that 
the V orld’s books get written, its pictures 
painted, its statues modelled, its sj-m- 
phonies composed, by people v,l\o are 
free from the otliermse um\ ersal dom- 
inion of the tjTanny of sex. Winch leads 
us to the conclusion, astonishing to the 
\ulgar, tliat art, instead of being before 
all things the expression of tlie norma] 
sexual situation, is really the only depart- 
irent in uhich sex is a superseded and 
sccondarx pov er, with its consaousness 
so confused and its purpose so perxerted. 
iJiat Its ideas are mere fantasy to common 


men- Whether the artist becomes poet or 
philosopher, moralist or founder o** a 
rehgion, his sexual doctrire is nothing 
but a barren speaal pleading for pleasure, 
excitement, and kno-wledge when he is 
young, and for contemplatix e canquilhty 
•when he is old and satiated. Romance 
and Ascetiasm, Araorism and Puritanism 
are equally unreal in the great Philistine 
world. The world shewn us in books, 
whether the books be confessed epics 
or professed gospels, or in codes, or 
in pohncal orations, or in philosophic 
systems, is not the main world at all: 
it is only the self-consaousness of certain 
abnormal people w^ho liaxe the specific 
artisne talent and temperament, A serious 
matter this for you and me, because die 
man whose consaousness does not cor- 
respond to diat of the majority is a mad- 
man; and the old habit of worshipping 
madmen is gixang way to the new habit 
of loctang them up. And since what we 
call educauon and culture is for the most 
part nothing but the substitunon of read- 
ing for experience, of literature for life, 
of the obsolete fictiuous for the contem- 
porary real, education, as you no doubt 
observed at Oxford, destrox’s, bx sup- 
plantation, ex erx* mind that is not strong 
enough to see dirough the imposture 
and to use the great Masters of .Arts as 
what they really arc and no more: diat is, 
patentees of lughly questionable methods 
of thinking, and manufacturers of highly 
quesnonable, and for the majority but 
half x-alid representations of life. The 
schoolboy w ho uses lus Homer to throw* 
at his fellow’s head makes perhaps the 
safest and most rational use of him: and 
I observe wadi reassurance that you oc- 
casionally do the same; in your prime, 
widi X our Aristode. 

Fortunately for us, whose minds hax e 
been so ox-erw helraingly sophisticated 
by hterature, what produces all these 
treauses and poems and scriptures of one 
son or arother is die struggle of Life to 
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become divinely conscious of itself in- 
stead of blindly stumbling hither and 
thither in the line of least resistance. 
Hence there is a driving towards truth 
in all books on matters where the writer, 
though exceptionally gifted, is normally 
constituted, and has no private axe to 
grind. Copernicus had no motive for 
misleading his fellow men as to the place 
of the sun in the solar system: he looked 
for it as honestly as a shepherd seeks his 
path in a mist. But Copermcus would not 
have written love stories scientifically. 
When it comes to sex relations, the man 
of genius does not share the common 
man's danger of capture, nor the woman 
of genius the common woman’s over- 
whelming specialization. And that is why 
our scriptures and other art works, when 
they d^ with love, turn from honest 
attempts at sdence in physics to ro- 
mantic nonsense, erotic ecstasy, or the 
stem ascetidsm of satiety (“the road of 
excess leads to die palace of wisdom” 
said William Blake; for “you never know 
what is enough unless you know what is 
more than enough”). 

There is a politic aspect of this sex 
question which is too big for my comedy, 
and too momentous to be passed over 
vtithout culpable frivolity. It is impossible 
to demonstrate that the initiative in sex 
transactions remains widi Woman, and 
has been confirmed to her, so far, more 
and- more by the suppression of rap- 
ine and discouragement of importunity, 
vrithout bdng driven to very serious re- 
fiections on the fact that this initiative is 
politically die most important of all the 
initiatives, because our political experi- 
ment of democracy, the last refuge of 
cheap misgovemmen^ will ruin us if our 
dtizens are ill bred. 

When we two were bom, this country 
was still dominated by a selected class 
bred by political marriages. The com- 
merdal class had not then completed 
the first twentyfive years of its new 


share of political power; and it was it- 
self selected by money qualification, and 
bred, if not by politick marriage, at least 
by a pretty rigorous class mamage. 
Aristocracy and plutocraty still furnish 
the figureheads of pohucs; but they are 
now dependent on the votes of the 
promiscuously bred masses. And this, if 
you please, at the very moment when the 
pohtical problem, having suddenly ceased 
to mean a very limited and occasional 
interference, mosdy by way of jobbing 
public appointments, in the mismanage- 
ment of a tight but parochial htde island, 
with occasional meaningless prosecution 
of dynastic wars, has become the in- 
dustrial reorganization of Bntain, the 
constraction of a practically international 
Commonwealth, and the partition of the 
whole of Africa and perhaps the whole 
of Asia by the civilized Powers. Can 
you believe that the people whose con- 
cepnons of society and conduct, whose 
power of attention and scope of interest, 
are measured by the British theatre as you 
know it today, can either handle this 
colossal task tiiemselves, or understand 
and support the sort of mind and char- 
acter that is (at least comparatively) 
capable of handling it.^ For remember: 
v/hat our voters are in the pit and gallery 
they are also in the polling booth. We 
are all now under what Burke^ called 
“the hoofs of the swinish multitude. 
Burke’s language gave great offence be- 
cause the imphed exceptions to its uni- 
versal application made it a class insult, 
and it certmnly was not for the pot to ^ 
the kettle blacL The aristocracy he de- 
fended, in spite of the poHn^ mamages 
by which it tried to secure breerhng for 
itselfr had its mind undertrained by silly 
schoolmasters and governesses, its ch^- 
acter corrupted by gratuitous luxury, its 
self-respect adulterated to complete spurt- 
ousness by flattery and flunke^im It is 
no better today and never will be ^y 
better: our very peasants have something 
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morally hardier in them that culminates no-sray. Mj nurse ■R'as fond of remarb-’g 
occasionally in a Bun}-an, a Bums, or a that you cannot maize a silk purse out of 
Carlyle. But observe, this aristocracj', a eo«’s ear; and the more I see of the 
•which -was overpowered from 1832 to I efforts of our churches and unr.ers'iies 
1885 by the middle class, has come back and hterary sages to raise the mass abo . e 
to power by the votes of “the swinish its own level, the more convinced I am 
inuldtude.” Tom Fame has triumphed that my nurse was right. Progress can 
over Edmund Burke; and the swine are do nothing but make the most of us all as 
now courted electors. How many of their w e are, and that most w ould clearly not 
own class have these electors sent to be enough even if those who are already 
Parliament? Hardly a dozen out of 670. raised out of the lowest abjsses would 
and these only under the persuasion of allow the others a chance. The bubble of 
conspicuous personal quahfications and Heredity has been pricked* the certainty 
popular eloquence. The mulntude thus that acquirements are negligible as cb- 
pronounces judgment on its own tmits: ments in practical heredity has de- 
it admits itself unfit to gov em, and will mohshed the hopes of the cducauonists 
vote only for a man morphologically and as well as the terrors of tlie degcncrac) 
genencally transfigured by palatial rest- mongers; and w e 1 now now that tliere 
dence and equipage, by transcendent is no hereditary* “governing class” any 
tailoring, by the glamor of aristocratic more than a hereditary hoohganism VC’c 
kinship. Well, w e tw o knowr these trans- must eitlier breed political capaaty or be 
figured persons, these college passmen, ruined by Democracy, w hicli was forced 
tliesc well groomed monocular Algys and on us by tlie failure of tlie older alter- 
Bobbies, ^ese cncketers to whom age natives. Yet if Despotism failed only for 
bnngs golf instead of wisdom, these want of a capable bencv'olent despot, 
plutocrancproductsof“the nail and sars- what chance has Democracy*, which re- 
pan business as he got his money by.” quires a whole populauon of capable 
Do you know whether to laugh or cry voters: that is, of poliucal cntics who, if 
at the nonon tliat they*, poor devils! wall they cannot govern in person for lack 
driv e a team of connnents as they* dnv e of spare energy or speafic talent for ad- 
a four-in-hand; turn a jostling anarcliy mmistranon, can at least recognize and 
of casual trade and spccubuon into an appreaate capacity and benevolence in 
ordered productivity; and federate our others, and so govern through capably 
colonies into a w orld-Pow er of the first j benev olent representativ es? Where arc 
magnitude? Give these people the most such voters to be found todav*? No- 
pcrfect poliucal consutuuon and die j where. Plutocrauc inbreeding lias pro- 
soundest poliucal program tliat benevo- , duced a weakness of character that is 
lent omniscience can devise for tliem. . too timid to face the full stnngency of 
and tliey* will interpret it into mere 1 a thoroughly* competiuv e strusele* for 
fashionable folly or canting clianty as ' eJsiencc and too lazy and petty* to 
infallibly* as a savage conv erts the philo- | organize tlie commonwealdi co-opera- 
sophical dieology of a Scotcli miss-on- ’ tively. Being cowards, we defeat natural 
ary mto crude African idolany. j selection under cover of philandiropy: 

1 do not know whether you have any . being slucgards, we neglect arufidal 
ito’ons left on the subject of cducauon, > scJecdon under cover of debcacy* and 
progress, and so fordi. I hav e none. Any ' morality*. 

Pamphleteer can shew die way* to better I Yet we must get an electorate of 
«’i**gs; but w hen diere is no will there is capable aides or colhpsc as Rome and 
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Egypt collapsed. At lias moment lie But I hear you asking me in alarm 
Roman decadent phase of panem et whether I have actually put all this tub 
circenses is being inaugurated under oia: thumping into a Don Juan comedy. I 
eyes. Our newspapers and melodramas have not. I have only made my Don 
are blustering about our imperial destiny; Juan a pohtical pamphleteer, and given 
but our eyes and hearts tium eagerly to you his pamphlet in Jiill by way of ap- 
the American millionaire. As his hand pendix. You will find it at Ae end of the 
goes down to his pocket, our fingers go book. I am sorry to say that it is a com- 
up to the brims of our hats by instinct, mon practice widi romancers to announce 
Our ideal prosperity is not the prosperity their hero as a man of extraordinary 
of the industrial north, but the prosperity genius, and then leave his works en- 
of the Isle of Wight, of Folkestone and tirely to the reader’s imagination; so that 
Ramsgate, of Nice and Monte Carlo, at the end of the book you whisper to 
That is the only prosperity you see on yourself ruefully that but for the author’s 
the stage, where the workers are all foot- solemn preliminary assurance you should 
men, parlourmaids, comic lod^ng-letters, hardly have given the gentleman credit 
and fashionable professional men, whilst for ordinary good sense. You cannot 
the heroes and heroines are miraculously accuse me of this pitiable barrenness, 
provided with unhmited dividends and this feeble evasion. I not only tell you 
eat grattutously, like the knights in Don that .my hero wrote a revolutionists' 
Quixote’s books of chivalry. The dty handbook: I give you the handbook at 
papers prate of the competition of Bom- full length for your edification if you 
bay with Manchester and the like. The care to read it. And in that handbook you 
real competition is the competition of will find die politics of the sex question 
Regent Street with the Rue de Rivoli, as I conceive Don Juan’s descendant to 

of Brighton and the south coast widi understand them. Not that I disclaim the 
the Riviera, for the spending money of fullest responsibility for his opimons and 

the American Trusts. What is all this for those of all my characters, pleasant 
growing love of pageantry, this efiiisive and unpleasant. They are all right from 
loyalty, this officious rising and uncover- their several points of view; and then 
ing at a wave from a flag or a blast from points of view are, for the dramatic 
a brass band? Imperialism? Not a bit moment, mine also. This may puzzle 
of it. Obseqmousness, servility, cupidity fhe people who believe that ^ r 
roused by the prevailing smell of money, a thing as an absolutely nght pomt o 
When bfa Carnegie rattled his millions view, usually their own. It may ^m to 
in his pockets all England became one tbem that nobody who doubts this can 
rapacious cringe. Only, when Rhodes beinastate-ofgrace. HowevatMtraay 
(who had probably been reading my be, it is certahly true that 
Socialism for Milhonaires) left word that agrees with them can possibly e a 
no idler was to inherit his estate, the bent dramatist, or indeed anythii^ else 
backs straightened rmstrustfully for a turns upon a laiowledge o 

moment. Could it be that the Diamond Hence it has been pointed out t 

King was no gentleman after all? How- spear had no conscience. Weitner r, 
ever, it was easy to ignore a rich man’s in that sense. . , 

soledsm. The ungentlemanly clause was You may, however, remind m 
not mentioned again; and the backs soon ihis digression of mine mto polittcs 
bowed themselves back into their natural preceded by a very convmcmg demon 
shape. Larion that the artist never catchy tbe 
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point of view of the common man on the 
question of sex, because he is not m the 
same predicament. I first prov'e that any- 
thing I write on the relation of the sexes 
IS sure to be misleading; and then I pro- 
ceed to write a Don Juan play. Wdl, if 
you insist on asking me why I behave 
in this absurd way, I can only reply that 
you asked me to, and that in any case my 
treatment of the subject may be vahd for 
the amst, amusmg to the amateur, and 
at least intelhgible and therefore possibly 
suggestive to the P hi listine. Every man 
who records his illusions is providmg 
data for the genuinely scientific psycho- 
logy which die w'orld still "w-aits for. I 
pla^ down my view of the existing re- 
lations of men to women in the most 
highly civilized society for what it is 
worth. It is a view like any other view 
and no more, neither true nor false, but, 
I hope, a way of lookmg at the subject 
which throws into the feimhar order of 
cause and effect a suffiaent body of fiict 
and experience to be interesting to you, 
if not to the playgoing pubhc of London. 
I have certainly shewn little considera- 
tion for that pubhc in this enterpnse; 
but I know that it has the fnendhest dis- 
position tov'ards you and me as far as 
it has any consciousness of our existence, 
and quite understands that vhat I write 
for you must pass at a considerable height 
over Its simple romantic head. It vili 
take my boo^ as read and my genius for 
granted, trusting me to put forth work 
of such quahty as shall bear out its ver- 
dict. So we may disport ourselves on 
our ovm plane to the top of our bent; 
and if any gentleman points out that 
neitlier tliis episde dedicatory nor the 
dream of Don Juan in the third act of the 
ensuing comedy is smtable for immedi- 
ate production at a popular theatre ve 
need not contradict him. Napoleon pro- 
vided Talma vnth a pit of kings, with 
■T'kat effect on Talma’s acting is not re- 
corded As for me, what I have always 


wanted is a pit of philosophers; and this 
is a play for such a pit. 

I should make formal acknowledg- 
ment to the authors whom I hav e pillaged 
in the following pages if I could recol- 
lect them all. The theft of the bngand- 
poetaster from Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
is deliberate; and the metamorphosis of 
Leporello into Enry Straker, motor en- 
gineer and New Man, is an intentional 
dramatic sketch of the contemporarv' 
embryo of Mr H. G. Wells’s anticipation 
of the efficient engineering class v%?hich 
will, he hopes, finally swreep the jabberers 
out of the w-ay of civilization. Mr Barrie 
has also, w hilst I am correcting my proofs, 
dehghted London with a servant who 
knov^s more than his masters. The con- 
ception of Mendoza Limited I trace back 
to a certain West Indian colonial secre- 
tary, who, at a period when he and I and 
Mr Sidney Webb were sowing our politi- 
cal wild oats as a sort of F^ian Three 
Musketeers, without any prevision of die 
surpnsing respectabihty of the crop that 
followed, recommended Webb, the en- 
cyclopedic and mexhaustible, to form 
bimsdf mto a company for the benefit of 
the shareholders Octavius I take over 
unaltered from Mozart; and I hereby 
authorize any actor who impersonates 
him, to smg “Dalla sua pace” (if he can) 
at any convement moment during the 
representation Ann was suggested to me 
by the fifteenth century Dutch moral- 
ity called Everyman, which Mr Wdham 
Poel has lately resuscitated so triumph- 
andy. I trust he will work that vein 
fimher, and recognize that Ehzabethan 
Renascence fustian is no more bearable 
after medieval poesy than Scribe after 
Ibsen. As I sat watching Everyman at 
the Charterhouse, I said to myself A’l^y 
not Everyw oman.^ Ann was the result: 
every' w'oman is not Ann; but Ann is 
Everywoman 

That the author of Everyman was no 
mere artist, but an artist-philosopher, 

G 
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and that the artist-philosophers are the their exposures of Angelo and Doherty, 
only sort of artists I take quite seriously. Sir Leicester Dedlock and Mr Tjte 
will be no news to you. Even Plato and Bamacl^ with any portrait of a prophet 
Boswel4 as the dramatists who invented or a worthy leader: they have no con- 
Socrates and Dr Johnson, impress me structive ideas: they regard those who 
more deeply than the romantic play- have them as dangerous fanatics: in all 
wrights. Ever since, as a boy, I first their fictions there is no leading thought 
breathed the air of the transcendental or inspiration for which any man could 
regions at a performance of Mozart’s conceivably risk the spoiling of his hat 
Zauberfldte, I have been proof against in a shower, much less his life. Both are 
the garish splendors and alcoholic ex- alike forced to borrow motives for the 
citements of the ordinary stage com- more strenuous actions of their person- 
binations of Tappertitian romance with ages from the common stockpot of melo- 
ihe police inteWgence. Bunyan, Blake, dramatic plots; so that Hamlet has to be 
Hogarth, and Turner (these four apart stimulated by the prejudices of a pohce- 
and above all the English classics), man and Macbeth by the cupidities of a 
Goethe, Shelley, Schopenhauer, Wagner, bushranger. Dickens, without the excuse 
Ibsen, Moms, Tolstoy, and Nietzsche of havmg to manufacture modves for 
are among the writers whose peculiar Hamlets and Macbeths, superfluously 
sense of the world I recognize as more or punts his crew down the stream of his 
less akin to my own. Mark the word monthly parts by mechanical devices 
peculiar. I read Dickens and Shakespear which I leave you to describe, my own 
without shame or stint; but their preg- memory being quite baffled^ by the 
nant observations and demonstrations of simplest question as to Monks in Ohver 
life are not co-ordinated into any philo- Twist, or the long lost parentage of 
sophy or religion; on the contrary, Smike, or the relations between de 
Dickens’s sentimental assumptions are Dorrit and Clennam families so in- 
violently contradicted by his observa- opportunely discovered by Monsieur 
tions; and Shakespear’s pessimism is only Rigaud Blandois. The truth is, the world 

his wounded humanity. Both have the was to Shakespear a great “stage of fbok 

specific genius of the fictionist and the on which he was utterly bewildered He 
common sympathies of human feeling could see no sort of sense in living at ril, 
and thought in pre-eminent degree, and Dickens saved himself firom me 
They are often saner and shrewder than despair of the dream in The ChimK by 
the philosophers just as Sancho Panza taking the world for granted ^dbusy- 
was often saner and shrewder than Don ing himself widi its details. Neither o 
Quixote. They clear away vast masses them could do anything sotous 

of oppressive gravity by their sense of positive character; they could ® 
the ridiculous, which is at bottom a com- human figure before you P 
bination of sound moral judgment with verisimihtude; but when me mon^t 
lighthearted good humor. But they are came for making it live ^d ^ 

concerned with the diversities of the found, unless it made them ^ 

world instead of with its unities: they are th^ had a puppet on thdr hmds, and 
so irreli^ous that they exploit popular had to invent some artifi^ ^teiM 
religion for profession^ purposes with- stimulus to make it work. k what 
out delicacy or scruple (for example, is the matter with HanJet ^ ^ougn. 
Sydney Cartonand the ghostinHaraletl): he has no Trill except in his burste o 

they are anarchical, and cannot balance temper. Foolish Bardolaters make a virtue 
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of this after their fashion: they declare 
that the play is the tragedy of irresolu- 
tion; but all Shakespear’s projections of 
the deepest humanity he knew ha%e the 
same defect: thdr characters and manners 
are lifelike; but their actions are forced 
on them from without and the external 
force IS grotesquely inappropriate ex- 
cept when it is quite conventional, as 
in the case of Henry V. Falstaff is more 
wid than any of these serious reflective 
characters, because he is self-acting: his 
motives are his own appetites and in- 
stincts and humors Richard m, too, 
is delightful as the whimsical comedian 
vho stops a ftmeral to make love to the 
corpse’s son’s widow; but when, in the 
next act, he is replaced by a stage villain 
■nho smothers babies and offs with 
people’s heads, we are revolted at the 
imposture and repudiate the changehng. 
Faulconbndge, Conolanus, Leontes are 
admirable descriptions of mstinctive tem- 
peraments: indeed die play of Conolanus 
is the greatest of Shakespear’s comedies; 
but descnpnon is not philosophy; and 
comedy neither compromises the author 
nor reveals him. He must be judged by 
those characters into which he puts a hat 
heknow s of himself, his Hamlets and Mac- 
beths and Lears and Prosperos. If these 
characters are agonizing m a v oid about 
facntious melodramatic murders and re- 
venges and the like, whilst the comic 
characters valk vith their feet on sohd 
ground, vdvid and amusing, you knov^ 
that the author has much to shew and 
nothing to teach. The companson be- 
tween Falstaff and Prospero is hke the 
companson betw een Micaw ber and David 
Copperfield. At the end of the book 
>ou know' Micaw ber, whereas }ou only 
know what has happened to David, and 
are not interested enough in him to 
wonder what his pohtics or religion 
might be if anjilung so stupendous as a 
religious or pohncal idea, or a general 
idea of any sort, were to occur to him. 
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He is tolerable as a child, but he never 
becomes a man, and might be left out 
of his own biography altogether but for 
his useiulness as a stage confldant, a 
Horatio or “Charles his friend”: what 
they call on the stage a feeder 

Now you cannot say this of the works 
of the amst-philosophers. You cannot 
say it, for instance, of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Put your Shakespearian hero 
and coward, Henry V and Pistol or 
Parolles, beside Mr Valiant and Mr 
Fearing, and you have a sudden revela- 
tion of the ab\'ss that lies between the 
fashionable author w ho could see nothing 
in the world but personal aims and the 
tragedy of their disappointment or the 
comedy of their incongruitv', and the 
field preacher who achieved virtue and 
courage by idennfjmg himself with the 
purpose of the world as he understood 
It. The contrast is enormous: Bunj-an’s 
cow^ard snrs your blood more tlian 
Shakespear’s hero, who actually leaves 
you cold and secretly hostile. You sud- 
denly see that Shakespear, with all his 
flashes and divinations, never understood 
virtue and courage, never conceived how 
any man who was not a fool could, like 
Bunj-an’s hero, look back from the 
bnnk of the riv er of death ov er the strife 
and labor of his pilgnmage, and say “j et 
do I not repent me”; or, witli the pa- 
nache of a millionaire, bequeath “my 
sword to him that shall succeed me in my 
pilgnmage, and my courage and skill 
to him that can get it.” This is the true 
joy in hfe, the being used for a purpose 
recognized by yourself as a might}' one; 
the bang thorouglily w'om out before 
you are thrown on the scrap heap, the 
being a force of Nature instead of a 
feverish selfish little clod of ailments and 
grievances complaining that the world 
will not devote itself to making you 
^PPy* And also the only real tragedy 
in hfe is the being used by personally 
minded men for purposes which you 
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recognize to be base. All the rest is 
at worst mere misfortune or mortahty: 
this alone is misery, slavery, hell on 
earthj and the revolt against it is the 
only force that offers a man’s work to the 
poor artist, whom our personally minded 
rich people would so willingly employ 
as pandar, buffoon, beauty monger, senti- 
mentalizer, and the like. 

It may seem a long step from Bunyan 
to Nietzsche; but the difference between 
their conclusions is merely formal. Ban- 
yan’s perception that righteousness is 
filthy rags, his scorn for Mr Legality in 
the village of Morality, his defiance of the 
Church as the supplanter of religion, his 
insistence on courage as the virtue of 
virtues, his estimate of the career of the 
conventionally respectable and sensible 
Worldly Wiseman as no better at bottom 
than the life and death of Mr Badman: 
aU this, expressed by Bunyan in the 
terms of a tinker’s theology, is what 
Nietzsche has expressed in terms of post- 
Darwin, post-Schopenhauer philosophy; 
Wagner in terms of polytiieistic mytho- 
logy; and Ibsen in terms of mid-XIX 
century Parisian dramaturgy. Nothing is 
new in these matters except their novel- 
ties: for instance, it is a novelty to call 
Justification by Faith "Wille,” and 
Justification by Works "Vorstellung.” 
The sole use of the novelty is that you 
and I buy and read Schopenhauer’s 
treatise on Will and Representation when 
we should not dream of buying a set 
of sermons on Faith versus Works. At 
bottom the controversy is the same, and 
the dramatic results are the same. Bun- 
yan makes no attempt to present his 
pilgrims as more sensible or better con- 
ducted than Mr Worldly Wiseman. Mr 
W. W.’s worst enemies, Mr Embezzler, 
Mr Never-go-to-Church-on-Sunday, Mr 
Bad Form, Mr Murderer, Mr Burglar, 
Mr Co-respondent, Mr Blackmailer, Mr 
Cad, Mr Drunkard, Mr Labor Agitator, 
and so forth, can read the Pilgrim’s 


Progress without finding a word s; 
against them; whereas die respectal 
people who snub them and put them 
prison, such as Mr W. W. himself a 
his young friend Civility; Formalist a 
Hypocnsy; Wildhead, Inconsiderate, ai 
Pragmatick (who were clearly you 
university men of good family and hij 
feeding); that brisk lad Ignorance, Tali 
tive. By-ends of Fairspeech and 1 
motiier-in-law Lady Feigning, and oti 
reputable gentlemen and citizens, cat 
it very severely. Even Little Fail 
though he gets to heaven at last, is gv 
to understand that it served bra rig 
to be mobbed by the brothers Fai 
Heart, Mistrust, and Guilt, all three i 
cognized members of respectable sode 
and veritable pillars of the law. Tl 
whole allegory is a consistent attack c 
morality and respectability, without 
word that one can remember against vii 
and crime. Exactly what is complaim 
of in Nietzsche and Ibsen, is it not.^ Ai 
also exactly what would be complainc 
of in all the literature wbch is 
enough and old enough to have attaim 
canonical rank, officially or unofficiall; 
were it not that books are admitted i 
the canon by a compact wMch confess* 
their greatness in consideration of afarc 
gating their meaning; so that the revei 
end rector can agree with the proph* 
Micah as to his inspired style witfaoi 
being committed to any complidty i 

Micah’s funously Radical opim'ons. Whj 

even I, as I force myself, pen in hand 
into recognition and civility, find all tn 
force of my onslaught destroyed by^ 
simple policy of non-resistance. In vai) 
do I redouble the violence of the languag 
in wbch I proclaim my heterodories. 
rail at the theistic credulity of Voltaire 
the amoristic superstition of SheUey, th 
revival of tribal soothsaying and idola 
trous rites wbch Huxley called Scienc 
and mistook for an advance on th 
Pentateuch, no less than at the weltc 
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of eccleaasdcal and professional humbug 
\vhich sa\ es the face of the stupid sj'stem 
of \'iolence and robbery •R'hich T^e call 
Lav/ and Industry. E\en athdsts re- 
proach me "With iniidehty and anarchists 
with nihilism because I cannot endure 
their moral tirades. And yet, instead of ex- 
claiming “Send tins inconceivable Satamst 
to the stake,” the respectable newspapers 
pith me by announcmg “another book 
by this brilhant and thoughtful "writer.” 
And the ordinary citizen, knowing that 
an author who is -nell spoken of by a 
respectable newspaper must be all right, 
reads me, as he reads Micah, tvith un- 
disturbed edification from his own point 
of view. It is narrated that in the eighteen- 
seventies an old lady, a very devout 
Methodist, moved from Colchester to a 
house in the neighborhood of the City 
Road, in London, where, mistaking the 
Hall of Saence for a chapel, she sat at 
the feet of Charles Bradlaugh for many 
years, entranced by his eloquence, -with- 
out questioning his orthodoxy or moult- 
ing a featlier of her faith. I fear I shall be 
defrauded of my just martyrdom in die 
same way. 

However, I am digressing, as a man 
mth a gnevance aln ays does. And after 
all, the main thing in detenmning the 
artistic quality of a book is not the 
opimons It propagates, but the feet that 
the vTiter has opinions The old lady 
from Colchester nas nght to sun her 
simple soul in die energetic radiance of 
Bradlaugh’s genuine behefs and disbehefs 
rather dian m the dull of sudi mere pamt- 
ing of light and heat as elocunon and 
coni ention can achiev e. Mj contempt for 
idles lettres, and for amateurs who be- 
come the heroes of the fenaers of literarv- 
virmositj’, is not founded on any illusion 
of mine as to the permanence of diose 
forms of thought (call them opinions) by 
vliidi I smve to commumcate my bent 
tom\ fellows Tovounger mendieyare 
ahead\ outmoded; for diough they hat e 


no more lost thdr logic than an eighteenth 
century pastel has lost its drawing or its 
color, yet, like the pastel, they grow in- 
definably shabby, and mil grow shabbier 
until they cease to count at all, when my 
books "mil dther perish, or, if die w orld is 
sdll poor enough to want them, will hat e 
to stand, vrith Bunyan’s, by quite amor- 
phous quahdes of temper and energv. 
With this conviction I cannot be a 
belletrist. No doubt I must recognize, 
as even the Andent Mariner did, diat I 
must tell my story entertaim'ngly if I am 
to hold the wedding guest spellbound 
in spite of the siren sounds of the loud 
bassoon. But "for art's sake” alone I 
would not face die toil of w ndng a single 
sentence. I know that there are men w ho, 
having nothing to say and nodiing to 
write, are nevertheless so in love with 
oratory and mdi literature that dicy 
dehght in repeanng as much as they can 
understand of what others have said 
or wntten aforenrae. I know diat the 
leisurely tncks w luch their want of con- 
vicuon leaves them free to play wadi 
the diluted and misapprehended message 
supply them w idi a pleasant parlor game 
which they call style. I can pity dieir 
dotage and even sympathize vadi dieir 
fancy. But a true original style is never 
achieved for its own sake: a man may 
pay from a shilling to a guinea, accord- 
ing to his means, to see, hear, or read 
another man’s act of genius; but he will 
not pay with his whole life and soul to 
become a mere virtuoso in hterature, ex- 
hibiting an accomphshment which mil 
not ev en make money’ for him, like fiddle 
playmg. Effectiveness of assertion is die 
alpha and omega of styde. He who has 
nothing to assert has no style and can 
have none: he who has somediing to 
assert will go as far in pow er of style as 
its momentousness and his conviction 
wall carry' him. Disprove his assertion 
after it is made, yet us style remains 
Darwin has no more destroyed the style 
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of Job nor of Handel than Martin Luther 
destroyed the style of Giotto. All the 
assertions get disproved sooner or later; 
and so we find the world full of magnifi- 
cent debris of artistic fossils, with the 
matter-of-fact credibility gone clean out 
of them, but the form still splendid. And 
that is why the old masters play the 
deuce with our mere susceptibles. Your 
Ro)ral Academician thinks he can get the 
style of Giotto without Giotto’s beliefs, 
and correct his perspective into the 
bargain. Your man of letters thinks he 
can get Bunyan’s or Shakespear’s style 
without Bunyan’s conviction or Shake- 
spear’s apprehension, espeaally if he 
takes care not to split his infimtives. And 
so with your Doctors of Music, who, 
with their collections of discords duly 
prepared and resolved or retarded or 
antidpated in the manner of the great 
composers, think they can learn the art 
of Palestrina from Cherubini’s treatise. 
All this academic art is far worse than 
the trade in sham antique furniture; for 
the man who sells me an oaken chest 
which he swears was made in the XEH 
century, though as a matter of fact he 
made it himself only yesterday, at least 
does not pretend that there are any 
modem ideas in it; whereas your aca- 
demic copier of fossils offers them to you 
as the latest outpouring of the human 
spint, and, worst of all, kidnaps yoimg 
people as pupils and persuades them 
that his limitations are rules, his ob- 
servances dexterities, his timidities good 
taste, and his emptinesses purities. And 
when he declares that art should not 
be didactic, all the people who have 
nothing to teach and all the people 
who dont want to learn agree with Hra 
emphatically. 

I pride myself on not being one of 
these susceptibles. If you study the elec- 
tric light with which I supply you m 
that Bumbledoman public capacity of 
mine over wMch you make merry from 


time to time, you will find that your 
house contains a great quantity of 
highly susceptible copper wire which 
gorges itself with electridty and gves 
you no hght whatever. But here and 
there occurs a scrap of intensely insus- 
ceptible, intensely resistant material; and 
that stubborn scrap grapples with the 
current and will not let it through until it 
has made itself useful to you as those two 
vital quahues of literature, hght and heat 
Now if I am to be no mere copper vdre 
amateur but a lununous author, I must 
also be a most intensely refractory person, 
hable to go out and to go wrong at m- 
convement moments, and with incendiary 
possibilities. These are the faults of ray 
quahues; and I assure you that I some- 
umes dislike myself so much that when 
some irritable reviewer chances at that 
moment to pitch into me with zest, I feel 
unspeakably reheved and obhged. But 
I never dream of reforming, knowing 
that I must take myself as I am and get 
what work I can out of myself. All this 
you will understand; for there is com- 
munity of material between us: we are 
both critics of life as well as of art; and 
you have perhaps said to yourself when 
I have passed your windows “Ther^ but 
for the grace of God, go I.” An awful 
and chastening reflection, which shall be 
the closing cadence of this iininoderately 
long letter from yours faithfully, 

G. Bernaiuj Shaw. 

Woking, 1903. 

P.S’.— Amid unprecedented critical 
cerebration over this book of ou^alas. 
that your own voice should be dedicated 
to silence! —I find myself warned to pre- 
pare a new edition. I take the oppor- 
tunity to correct a shp or two. You may 
have noticed (nobody else has, by ^ c 
way) that I fitted you with a quotauon 
from Othello, and then unconsciously 
referred it to A Winter’s Tale. I correct 
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this -Rith regret; for half its appropnate- 1 
ness goes "Rith Ilonzel and Perdita: sail, > 
one must not trifle "with Shakespear; so ' 
I ha\e ^ven Desdemona back her pro- j 
perty. ! 

On the V hole, the book has done very 
■aell The strong criacs are impressed; 
the -weak innmidated; the connoisseurs 
tickled by my hterary bra\-ura (put in to 
please you): the humorists alone, oddly 
enough, sermonize me, scared out of their 
profession into the quaintest tumults of 
conscience. Not all my reideuers ha\e 
imderstood me: like Englishmen in 
France, confidently uttering their orvn 
island diphthongs as good French \ owels, 


many of them ofier, as samples of the 
Shavian philosophy, the hkest amcle 
from their own stock. Others are the 
\'ictims of association of ideas: they cdl 
me Pessimist because my remarks rv ound 
their self-complacencj , and Renegade be- 
cause I would ha\e my mob all Casars 
instead of Toms, Dicks, and Hariys 
Worst of all, I ha\e been accused of 
preaching a Final Ethical Superman: no 
other, in feet, than our old friend the 
Just Man made Perfect! This misunder- 
standing is so galling that I lay dornt my 
pen Vvithout anotlier "w ord lest I should 
be tempted to make the postscript longer 
e\en than the letter. 


THE REVOLUTIONIST’S HANDBOOK 


“No one can contemplate the present 
condition of the masses of the people 
•without desiring something like a rei olu- 
tion for the better.” Str Robert Gifen, 
Essays in Finance, '\ol ii p. 393. 

FOREWORD 

A REimLUTiONisT IS One -who desires to 
discard the exisong soaal order and trj' 
another. 

The Constitution of England is rc% olu- 
tionarj'. To a Russian or Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrat, a general election is as much 
a re\olution as a referendum or plebis- 
ate in v»hich the people fight instead 
ofsoting. The Frencli Resolution o\er- 
threw one set of rulers and substituted 
another ■with different interests and 
different Mews. Tliat is what a general 
election enables the people to do m 
England e\ erj se\ en \ ears if tlicy choose. 
Rc\olution IS therefore a nanonal insti- 
tution in England; and its adiocacy by 
an Englishman needs no apolog\ . 

E\cr\ man is a rc% olmionist concern- 
ing the thing he undersnnds. For ex- 
ample, eierj person who has mastered J 
2 profession is a scepac concerning it. * 


and consequently a res olutionist. 

E\ery genuine religious person is a 
hereoc and therefore a rc\ olutionist. 

All who achic\e real distincuon in life 
begin as res olutionists The most dis- 
tinguished persons become more rc\ olu- 
tionaiy as diey grow older, though they 
are commonly supposed to become more 
consers'anxe owing to their loss of faitli 
in com cntional metliods of reform. 

Any person under the age of tliirtj', 
who, Iming any kno'W'ledge of tlic exist- 
ing social order, is not a re\ olutionist, is 
an inferior. 

AND ITT 

Re\oIutions haic nc\er lightened the 
burden of tjmanny: tliey ha\e only 
shifted it to another shoulder. 

John* Tanner. 

I 

ON GOOD BREEDING 

If there w ere no God, said the eighteenth 
, century Deist, it would be necessarj* to 
, inxent Him. Now this XMUcentuiy god 
, was dif-r cx mcchira, the god W’ho helped 
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those who could not help themselves, the same question: what kind of person is 
god of the lazy and incapable. The nine- this Superman to be? You ask, not for a 
teenth century decided that there is in- super-apple, but for an eatable apple; 
deed no such god; and now Man must not for a super-horse, but for a horse of 
take in hand all the work that he used to greater draught or velocity. Neither is it 
shirk with an idle prayer. He must, in of any use to ask for a Superman: you 
effect change himself into the political must furnish a specification of die sort 
Providence which he formerly conceived of man you want. Unfortunately you do 
as god; and such change is not only not know what sort of man you want 
possible, but the only sort of change that Some sort of goodlooking philosopher- 
is real. The mere transfiguration of in- athlete, widi a handsome healthy woman 
stitutions, as from military and priesdy for his mate, perhaps, 
dominance to commercial and scientific Vague as this is, it is a great advance 
dominance, from commerdal dominance on the popular demand for a perfect 
to proletarian democracy, from slavery gentleman and a perfect lady. And, after 
to serfdom, from serfdom to capitalism, all, no market demand in the world takes 
from monarchy to republicanism, from the form of exact technical spedfication 
polytheism to monotheism, from mono- of the article required. Excellent poultry 
theism to atheism, from atheism to pan- and potatoes are produced to satisfy the 
thdstic humanitarianism, from general demand of housewives who do not 
ilhteracy to general literacy, from ro- know the technical differences between 
mance to realism, from realism to m3rsti- a tuber and a chicken. They will tell you 
asm, from metaphysics to physics, are that the proof of the pudding is m the 
all but changes from Tweedledum to eating; and they are right. The proof of 
Tweedledee: plus fa change, phis c*est la the Superman will be in the livmg; and 
mime chose. But the changes from the we shall find out how to produce him by 
crab apple to the pippin, from die wolf the old method of trial and error, and not 
and fox to the house dog, from the by waiting for a completely convmcing 
charger of Henry V to the brewer’s prescription of his ingredients, 
drau^t horse and the racehorse, are real; Certain common and obvious nust^es 

for here Man has played the god, sub- may be ruled out from the beginning, 
duing Nature to lus mtention, and en- For example, we agree that we want 
nobling or debasing Life for a set pur- superior mind; but we need not fall into 
pose. And what can be done with a wolf the football club folly of counting on uus 
can be done with a man. If such monsters as a product of superior body. Yet ir we 
as the tramp and the gendeman can recoil so far as to conclude that suMnor 
appear as mere by-products of Man’s mind consists in bring Ae dupe of our 

individual greed and folly, what might ethical classifications ofvirtues and vices, 

we not hope for as a main product of his in short, of conventional morahty, we 
universal aspiration? shall fall out of the fiyingpan of the ioot- 

This is no new conclusion. The de- ball club into the fire of the Sunday 
sprir of institutions, and the inexorable School If we must choose beween a 
“ye must be bom again,’’ with Mrs raceofathletesandaraceof good men, 
Poyser’s stipulation, “and bom different,” let us have the athletes: better Sa^on 
recurs in every generation. The cry and Milo than Calrin and Rob^piette. 

for the Superman did not begin with But neither alternative is worth chan^ng 

Nietzsche, nor will it end with his vogue, for: Samson is no more a Supeman than 
But it has always been silenced by the Calvin. What then are we to do. 
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PROPERTY AND MARRIAGE 

Let US hurry over the obstacles set up 
by property and marriage. Revolution- 
ists make too much of them. No doubt 
it IS ea^ to demonstrate that property 
"Will destroy society tmless society de- 
stroys it. N^o doubt, also, property has 
hitherto held its own and destroyed all 
the empires. But that was because the 
superfidal objection to it (that it dis- 
tributes soaal wealth and the sodal labor 
burden in a grotesquely inequitable 
manner) did not threaten the existence of 
the race, but only the individual happi- 
ness of Its umts, and finally the main- 
tenance of some irrelevant pohtical form 
or other, such as a nation, an empire, or 
the like. Now as happmess never matters 
to Nature, as she neither recognizes flap 
and frontiers nor cares a straw whether 
the economic system adopted by a 
sodety is feudal, capitahstic, or collec- 
tivist, provided it keeps the race afoot 
(the hive and the anthill being as accept- 
^le to her as Utopia), the demonstra- 
tions of Sodahsts, thou^ irrefutable, 
will never make any serious impression 
on property. The knell of that over- 
rated insutudon will not sound until it 
is felt to conflict with some more vital 
matter than mere personal ineqmdes in 
mdustrial economy. No such conflict 
was perceived wldlst sodety had not 
yet grown be3rond nadonal communides 
too small and simple to overtax Man’s 
limited pohdcal capaaty disastrously. 
But we have now reached the stage of 
intemadonal organizadon. Man’s pohdcal 
capaaty and magnanimity are dearly 
b^ten by the vastness and complexity of 
the problems forced on him. And it is at 
this atudous moment that he finds, when 
he looks upward for a mighder mind to 
help him, that the heavens are empty. 
He will presently see that his discarded j 
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formula that Man is the Temple of the 
Holy Ghost happens to be preasely true, 
and that it is only through his own brain 
and hand that this Holy Ghost, formally 
the most nebulous person m the Trinity, 
and now become its sole survivor as it 
has always been its real Umty, can help 
him m any way. And so, if the Superman 
is to come, he must be bom of Woman 
by Man’s intendonal and well-considered 
contrivance. Conviction of this will 
smash eveiything that opposes it. Even 
Property and Marriage, which laugh at 
the laborer’s petty complaint that he is 
defiauded of “surplus vdue,” and at the 
domesdc misenes of the slaves of the 
weddmg ring, will themselves be laughed 
aside as the hghtest of trifles if they cross 
this conception when it becomes a fully 
realized vital purpose of the race. 

That they must cross it becomes ob- 
vious the moment we acknowledge the 
fiitihty of breedmg men for special 
quahties as we breed cocks for game, 
greyhounds for speed, or sheep for 
mutton. What is really important in Man 
is the part of him that we do not yet 
imderstand Of much of it we are not 
even consdous, just as we are not nor- 
mally consaous of keeping up our drcu- 
lauon by our heart-pump, though if we 
neglect it we die. We are therefore driven 
to the conclusion that when we have 
carried sdecuon as far as we can by re- 
jecting from the list of ehgible parents 
all persons who are umnteresting, un- 
promising, or blenushed without any 
set-off, we shall still have to trust to the 
guidance offancy(ciiflj Voice of Nature), 
both m the breeders and the parents, for 
fliat superiority in the unconsdous self 
which will be the tme characteristic of 
the Superman. 

At this point we percdve the import- 
ance of giving fancy the widest possible 
field. To cut humanity up into small 
chques, and effectively limit the selection 
of the individual to his own clique, is to 
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postpone the Superman for eons, if not 
for ever. Not only should every person 
be notirished and trained as a possible 
parent, but there should be no possibility 
of such an obstacle to natural selection as 
the objection of a countess to a navvy 
or of a duke to a charwoman. Equality is 
essential to good breeding; and equality, 
as all economists know, is incompatible 
with property. 

Besides, equality is an essential con- 
dition of bad breedmg also; and bad 
breeding is indispensable to the weeding 
out of the human race. When the con- 
ception of heredity took hold of the 
scientific imagination in the middle of 
last century, its devotees announced that 
it was a crime to marry the lunatic to the 
lunatic or the consumptive to the con- 
sumptive. But pray are we to tty to 
correct our diseased stocks by infecting 
our healthy stocks with them? Clearly 
the attraction which disease has for dis- 
eased people is beneficial to the race. 
If tv/o really unhealthy people get 
married, they will, as hkely as not, have 
a great number of children who will all 
die before they reach maturity. This is a 
far more satisfactory arrangement than 
the tragedy of a union between a healthy 
and an unhealthy person. Though more 
costly than sterilization of the unhealthy, 
it has the enormous advantage that in the 
event of our notions of health and im- 
health being erroneous (wHch to some 
extent they most certdnly are), the error 
will he corrected by experience instead 
of confirmed by evasion. 

One fact must be faced resolutely, in 
spite of the shrieks of the romantic. 
There is no evidence that the best citizens 
are the offspring of congenial marriages, 
or that a conflict of temperament is not 
a highly important part of what breeders 
call crossing. On the contrary, it is quite 
suffidently probable that good re^ts 
may be obtained from parents who 
would be extremely unsuitable com- 


panions and partners, to make it certain 
that the experiment of mating them will 
sooner or later be tried purposely almost 
as often as it is now tried accidentally. 
But mating such couples must clearly 
not involve marrying them. In conjuga- 
tion two complementary persons may 
supply one another’s deficiencies: in the 
domestic partnership of marriage they 
only feel them and suffer from them 
Thus the son of a robust^ cheerful, 
eupeptic Bntish country squire, with 
the tastes and range of his class, and of a 
clever, imaginative, intellectual, highly 
civilized Jewess, might be very supenor 
to both his parents; but it is not hkely 
that the Jewess woidd find the squire an 
interesting companion, or his habits, his 
friends, his place and mode of hfe con- 
genial to her. Therefore marriage, whilst 
it is made an indispensable condition of 
mating, will delay the advent of the 
Superman as effectually as Property, and 
will be modified by the impulse towards 
him just as effectually. 

The practical abrogation of Properly 
and Mamage as they exist at present will 
occur without being much noticed. To 
the mass of men, the intelhgent abohtion 
of property would mean nothing except 
an increase in the quantity of foo^ 
clothing, housing, and comfort at their 
personal disposal, as well as a greater con- 
trol over tiieir time and dtcarastwces, 
"VcTy few persons now make any distinc- 
uon between virtually complete property 
and property held on such highy e 
i^eloped pubKc conditions as to place its 
income on the same footing as that o a 
propertyless clergyman, ofiicer, or avi 
^rvant. A landed proprietor may snll 
drive men and women off his land, de- 
molish their dweUings, and r^Iace them 
with sheep or deer; and m Ae un- 
regulated trades the private trader mty 
stiU spunge on the regulated trades md 
sacrifice the life and health of the nauon 
as lawlessly as the hlanchester cotton 
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manufacturers did at the beginmng of 
last century. But though the Factory 
Code on the one hand, and Trade Umon 
orgamzauon on the other, have, within 
the hfetime of men still hving, converted 
the old tmrestcicted property of the 
cotton manufacturer m his mill and the 
cotton spinner in his labor into a mere 
permission to trade or work on stringent 
public or collective conditions, imposed 
m the interest of the generi welfare 
without any regard for individual hard 
cases, people in Lancashire still speak of 
their “property” in the old terms, mean- 
ing nothmg more by it than the things a 
thief can be punished for steahng. The 
total abohtion of property, and the con- 
version of every amen into a salaried 
fimctionaiy in Ae public service, would 
leave much more than 99 per cent of the 
nation quite unconsaous of any greater 
change than now takes place when the 
son of a shipowner goes into the navy. 
They would still call their watches and 
umbrellas and back gardens their pro- 
perty. 

Marriage also will persist as a name 
attached to a general custom long after 
the custom itself will have altered. For 
example, modem Enghsh marriage, as 
modified by divorce and by Married 
Women’s Property Acts, differs more 
from early XDC century marriage than 
Bjrron’s marriage did from Shakespear's. 
At the present moment marriage m 
England differs not only from marriage 
in France, but from raamage m Scotland. 
Mamage as modiHed by the divorce laws 
in South Dakota would be called mere 
promiscmty in Qapham. Yet the Amen- 
cans, far from -taking a protiigate and 
cynical view of marriage, do homage to 
its ideals with a senousness that seems 
old frshioned in Clapham. Neither in 
England nor America would a proposal 
to abohsh marriage be tolerated for a 
moment, and yet nothing is more certain 
than that in both countnes the progres- 


sive modification of the mamage con- 
tract will be continued until it is no more 
onerous nor irrevocable than any ordi- 
nary commeraal deed of partnership. 
Were even this dispensed with, people 
w'ould still call themselves husbands and 
wives; describe their compamonships as 
marriages; and be for the most part un- 
consaous that they were any less mamed 
than Henry VIII. For though a glance 
at the le^ conditions of marriage in 
different Christian countries shews that 
marnage vanes legally from frontier to 
frontier, domestiaty varies so httle that 
most people beheve their own mamage 
laws to be universal. Consequently here 
again, as m the case of Property, the 
absolute confidence of the pubhc in the 
stability of the mstitution’s name, makes 
it all the easier to alter its substance. 

However, it cannot be denied that one 
of the changes in pubhc opimon de- 
manded by the need for the Superman is 
a very unexpected one. It is nothing less 
than the dissolution of the present neces- 
sary association of mamage with con- 
jugation, which most unmarried people 
regard as tiie very diagnostic of mamage. 
They are wrong, of course: it would be 
qmte as near the truth to say that con- 
jugation is the one purely accidental and 
mddental condition of mamage. Con- 
jugation is essential to nothing but the 
propagation of the race; and the moment 
that paramount need is provided for 
otherwise than by marriage, conjugation, 
from Nature’s aeative point of view, 
ceases to be essential m marriage. But 
marriage does not thereupon cease to be 
so economical, convenient; and comfort- 
able, that the Superman might safely 
bribe the matrimonomaniacs by offering 
to revive all the old inhuman stringency 
and irrevocabUity of mamage, to abohsh 
divorce, to confirm the homble bond 
which still chains decent people to drunk- 
ards, criminals, and wasters, provided 
only the complete extrication of conju- 
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gation from it were conceded to him. 
For if people could form domestic com- 
panionships on no easier terms than these, 
they would still marry. The Roman 
Catholic, forbidden by his Church to 
avail himself of the divorce laws, marries 
as freely as the South Dakotan Presby- 
tenans who can change partners with a 
facihty that scandalizes the old world; 
and were his Church to dare a further 
step towards Christianity and enjoin 
celibacy on its laity as well as on its 
clergy, marriages would still be con- 
tracted for the sake .of domesticity by 
perfectly obedient sons and daughters of 
the Church. One need not further pursue 
these hypotheses: they are only suggested 
here to help the reader to anzdyse marri- 
age into Its two functions of regulating 
conjugation and supplying a form of 
domesticity. These two functions are 
quite sepzuable; and domestidty is the 
only one of the two which is essential 
to the existence of marriage, because 
conjugation without domesticity is not 
marriage at all, whereas domesticity with- 
out conjugation is still marriage: in fact 
it is necessarily the actual condition of 
all ferule marriages during a great part 
of their duration, and of some marriages 
dunng the whole of it. 

Taking it, then, that Property and 
Marriage, by destroying Equahty and 
thus hampering sexual selection with 
irrelevant conditions, are hostile to the 
evolution of the Superman, it is easy to 
understand why the only generally known 
modem experiment in breeding the 
human race took place in a co mmuni ty 
wluch discarded both institutions. 

m 

THE PERFECTIONIST EXPERIMENT AT 
ONEIDA CREEK 

In 1848 the Oneida Community was 
founded in America to carry out a resolu- 


tion arrived at by a handful of Perfection- 
ist Commumsts “that we will devote our- 
selves exclusively to the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God.” Though the 
American nation declared that this sort 
of thing was not to be tolerated in a 
Christian country, the Oneida Com- 
mumty held its own for over thirty 
years, during which period it seems to 
have produced healthier children and 
done and suffered less evil than any 
Joint Stock Company on record. It 
was, however, a highly selected commun- 
ity; for a genuine communist (roughly 
definable as an mtensely proud person 
who proposes to ennch the common 
fund instead of to spunge on it) is 
superior to an ordinary joint stock 
capitalist precisely as an ordinary joint 
stock capitalist is superior to a pirate. 
Further, the Perfectionists were mightily 
shepherded by their chief Noyes, one of 
those chance attempts at the Superman 
which occur from time to time in spite 
of the interference of Man's blundering 
institutions. The existence of Noyes 
simplified the breeding problem for the 
Communists, the question as to wh^ 
sort of man they should strive to breed 
being settled at once by the obvious 
desirability of breeding another Noyes. 

But an experiment conducted by a 
handful of people, who, after thirty 
years of immunity from the unintentional 
child slaughter that goes on by ignorant 
parents in private homes, numbered on y 
300, could do very httle except prove 
that Communists, under the guidance of 
a Superman “devoted ^clusively to *e 
estabhshment of the Kingdom of 0 , 
and caring no more for property and 
marriage than a Camberwell mimst^ 
cares for Hindoo Caste or Suttee, mi^t 
make a much better job of their 
ordinary folk under the ^ow of both 
these insututions. Yet their Superman 
himself admitted that tins appar^t suc- 
only part of the abnormal 


cess was 
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phenomenon of his o-wn occurrence; for 
when he came to the end of his powers 
through age, he himself guided and 
organized the voluntary relapse of the 
commumsts into marriage, capitahsm, 
and customary private life, thus admit- 
ting that the real soaal soluuon was not 
what a casual Superman could persuade 
a picked company to do for him, but 
what a whole community of Supermen 
would do spontaneously. If Noyes had 
had to organize, not a few dozen Perfec- 
uomsts, but the whole United States, 
America would have beaten him as com- 
pletely as England beat Ohver Crom- 
well, France Napoleon, or Rome Juhus 
Ctesar. Cromwell learnt by bitter experi- 
ence that God himself cannot raise a 
people above its own level, and that even 
though you sdr a nation to sacrifice all 
its appetites to its consaence, the result 
vdll still depend wholly on what sort of 
consaence the nation has got. Napoleon 
seems to have ended by regarding man- 
kind as a troublesome pa^ of hounds 
only worth keepmg for the sport of 
hunung vith them Cassar’s capaaty for 
fighting without hatred or resentment 
was defeated by the determination of his 
soldiers to kill theu: enemies in die field 
instead of takmg them prisoners to be 
spared by Caesar; and his avil suprem- 
acy was purchased by colossal bribery of 
die atizens of Rome. "What great rulers 
cannot do, codes and reh^ons cannot do 
Man reads his ovti nature into every 
ordinance* if you devize a superhuman 
commandment so cuimingly that it can- 
not be misinterpreted in terms of his will, 
he will denoimce it as seditious blas- 
phemy, or else disregard it as adier crazy 
or totally umntelhgible. Parhaments and 
synods may tinker as much as they please 
with their codes and creeds as arcum- 
stances alter the balance of classes and 
their interests; and, as a result of the 
tinkering, there may be an occasional 
illusion of moral evolution, as when the 


victory of the commeraal caste over the 
mihtary caste leads to the substitution of 
soaal boycotting and pecuiuary damages 
for duelling. At certain moments there 
may even be a considerable material 
advance, as when the conquest of political 
power by die w'orking class produces a 
better distribution of wealth through the 
simple action of the selfishness of the 
new masters; but all this is mere read- 
justment and reformation: until the heart 
and mind of the people is changed the 
very greatest man will no more dare to 
govern on the assumption that all are as 
great as he than a drover dare leave his 
flock to find its way through the streets 
as he himself would. Until there is an 
Engl an d m which every man is a Crom- 
well, a France m which every man is a 
Napoleon, a Rome in which every man 
IS a Cssar, a Germany m which every 
man is a Luther plus a Goethe, the world 
will be no more improved by its heroes 
than a Bnxton villa is improved by the 
pyramid of Cheops The production of 
such nations is the only real change 
possible to us. 

IV 

man’s objection to his own 

IMPROVEMENT 

But would such a change be tolerated 
if Man must rise above himself to desire 
It? It would, through his misconception 
of Its nature. Man does desire an ideal 
Superman with such energy as he can 
spare from his nutation, and has in every 
age magmfied the best hving substitute 
for It he can find. His least mcompetent 
generd is set up as an Alexander, his 
kmg is the first gendeman m the world; 
his Pope IS asaint. He is never without an 
array of human idols who are all nothing 
but sham Supermen That the real Super- 
man will snap his superfingers at all 
Man’s present trumpery ideals of right. 
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duty, honor, justice, religion, even 
decency, and accept moral obligations 
beyond present human endurance, is 
a thing that contemporary Man does 
not foresee; in fact he does not notice it 
when our casual Supermen do it in his 
very face. He actually does it himself 
every day without knowing it. He will 
therefore make no objection to the pro- 
duction of a race of what he calls Great 
Men or Heroes, because he will imagine 
them, not as true Supermen, but as him- 
self endowed with iitiimte brains, infinite 
courage, and infimte money. 

The most troublesome opposition will 
arise from the general fear of mankind 
that any interference with our conjugal 
customs will be an interference with our 
pleasures and our romance. This fear, 
by putting on airs of offended morality, 
has always intimidated people who have 
not measured its essential weakness; but 
it will prevail with those degenerates only 
in whom the instinct of fertihty has 
faded into a mere itchmg for pleasure. 
The modem devices for combining 
pleasure with sterility, now universally 
known and accessible, enable these 
persons to weed themselves out of the 
race, a process already vigorously atwork; 
and the consequent survival of the in- 
telligently fertile means the survival of 
the partizans of the Superman; for what 
is proposed is nothmg but the replace- 
ment of the old unintelligent, inevitable, 
almost unconscious fertility by an in- 
telligently controlled, conscious fertility, 
and the elimination of the mere vol^tu- 
ary from the evolutionary process.^ Even 

^ The part played in evolution by the volup- 
tuary will be die same as that already played by 
the glutton. The glutton, as the man with the 
strongest mouve for nourishing himself, will 
always take more pains than his fellows to get 
food. When food is so diiScult to get that only 
great exertions can secure a sufficient supply of 
It, the glutton's appeute develops his cunning 
and enterprise to the utmost; and he becomes 
not only the best fed but die ablest man m the 


if this selective agency had not been in- 
vented, the purpose of the race would 
still shatter tiie opposition of individual 
instincts. Not only do the bees and the 
ants satisfy theur reproductive and parental 
instincts vicariously; but mamage itself 
successfully imposes cehbacy on millions 
of unmarried normal men and women. 
In short, the individual instinct in this 
matter, overwhehmng as it is thought- 
lessly supposed to be, is really a finally 
negligible one. 


THE POLITICAL NEED FOR THE 
SUPERMAN 

The need for the Superman is, in its 
most imperative aspect, a pohtical one. 
We have been driven to Proletanan 
Democracy by the failure of all the alter- 
native systems; for these depended on 
the eidstence of Supermen acung as 
despots or oligarchs; and not only were 
these Supermen not dways or even often 
forthcoming at the right moment and in 
an eligible social position, but when they 
were forthcoming they could not, except 
for a short time and by morally suicidal 
coercive methods, impose superhumanity 
on those whom they governed; so, by 
mere force of “human nature,” govern- 
ment by consent of the governed h^ 
supplanted the old plan of governing the 
citizen as a public-schoolboy is governed. 

Now we have yet to see the man who, 
having any practical experiei^ o r^ 
letarian Democracy, has any behef in ite 
capacity for solving great pohtical prob- 


community. But m more hospi^k^ma^, or 

where the social oigamzation 

makes it easy for a ^ 9^ ,w;nallvout 
glutton eats Wmself out of health and finally oat 

of existence. All other voluptuanes 

perish m the same way; and t^ is why the sur- 

^val of the fittest means finely ffie 

the self-controlled, because 

themselves to the perpetu^ shifung of con 

didons produced by industrial progress. 
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lems, or even for doing ordinary parochial 
work intelligently and econonucaliy. 
Only under despotisms and ohgarchies 
has the Radic^ fmth m “universal 
suffrage” as a pohtical panacea arisen. It 
withers the moment it is exposed to 
practical trial, because Democracj'’ can- 
not nse abo\e the level of the human 
material of which its voters are made. 
Switzerland seems happy in comparison 
with Russia; but if Russia were as small 
as Switzerland, and had her social prob- 
lems simplified in the same way by im- 
pregnable natural fortifications and a 
population educated by the same I’ariety 
and intimac)'^ of international intercourse; 
there might be htde to choose between 
them. At all events Austraha and Canada, 
w'luch are nrtually protected democratic 
repubhcs, and France and the Umted 
States, which are avowedly independent 
democratic repubhcs, are neither healthy, 
wealthy, nor wnse; and they w'ould be 
w'orse instead of better if their popular 
ministers were not esperts in the art of 
dodging popular enthusiasms and duping 
popular Ignorance. The politiaan w'ho 
once had to learn how' to flatter Kings has 
now to learn how to fascinate, amuse, 
coax, humbug, fiighten, or otherwise 
strike the fancy of the electorate; and 
though in advanced modem States, w here 
the artizan is better educated than the 
King, It takes a much bigger man to be a 
successful demagogue than to be a suc- 
cessful courtier, yet he who holds popu- 
lar contictions wtith prodigious energy 
IS the man for the mob, whilst the fiailer 
scepnc who is cautiously feehng his way 
towards the next century has no chance 
unless he happens by accident to ha^e 
the specific arnsnc talent of the mounte- 
bank as well, m which case it is as 
a mountebank that he catches votes, 
and not as a meliorist. Consequendy 
die demagogue, though he professes 
(and fails) to readjust matters in the in- 
terests of the majority of the electors. 


yet stereotj-pes mediocnty, organizes 
intolerance, disparages exlubitions of 
uncommon quahries, and glorifies con- 
spicuous exlubitions of common ones. He 
manages a small job well: he muddles 
rhetorically throu^ a large one. "When 
a great pohtical movement takes place, 
it is not consciously led nor organized: 
die unconscious self in mankind breaks 
its w'ay through the problem as an 
elephant breaks through a jungle; and 
the politicians make speeches aboutwhat- 
e\-er happens m the process, which, with 
the best intentions, they do all in their 
power to preient. Fmally, w'hen social 
aggregation am%’es at a point demandmg 
international organization before the 
demagogues and electorate have learnt 
how to manage e\en a countiy' parish 
properly much less internationalize Con- 
stantmople, the whole pohtical business 
goe to smash; and presendy we ha\e 
Riuns of Empire, New Zealanders sitting 
on a broken arch of London Bridge, 
and so forth. 

To that recurrent catastrophe we shall 
certainly come again unles we can have 
a Democrac}’^ of Supermen: and the pro- 
duction of such a Democracy is the only 
change that is now hopeful enough to 
nerve us to the effort that Revolunon 
demands. 

VI 

PRUDERY EXPLAINED 

Why the bees should pamper their 
mothers w^hilst we pamper only our oper- 
atic pnma donnas is a question w'orth 
reflecting on. Our notion of treanng 
a mother is, not to increase her supply 
of food, but to cut it off by forbiddmg 
her to work in a factory for a month 
after her confinement. Everything that 
can make birth a misfortune to the 
parents as w'ell as a danger to the mother 
is consdentiously done. When a great 
French writer, Enule Zola, alarmed at 
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the sterilization of his nation, wrote an 
eloquent and powerful book to restore 
the prestige of parentage, it was at once 
assumed in England that a work of this 
character, with such a tide as Fecundity, 
was too abominable to be translated, and 
that any attempt to deal with die rela- 
tions of the sexes from any other than 
the voluptuary or romantic point of view 
must be sternly put down- Now if this 
assumption were really founded on 
pubhc opinion, it would indicate an 
attitude of disgust and resentment to- 
wards the Life Force that could only arise 
in a diseased and moribund community 
in which Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler would be 
the typical woman. But it has no vital 
foundation at all. The prudery of the 
newspapers is, like the prudery of the 
dinner table, a mere difficulty of educa- 
tion and language. We are not taught to 
think decendy on these subjects, and 
consequendy we have no language for 
them except indecent language- We there- 
fore have to declare them unfit for public 
discussion, because the only terms in 
which we can conduct the discussion 
are unfit for public use. Physiologists, 
who have a technical vocabulary at their 
disposal, find no difficulty; and masters 
of language who think decendy can 
write popular stories like Zola’s Fecund- 
ity or Tolstoy’s Resurrection without 
giring the smallest offence to readers 
v/ho can also think decendy. But the 
ordinary modem journalist, who has 
never discussed such matters except in 
ribaldry, cannot write a simple comment 
on a divorce case v/ithout a conscious 
shamefulness or a furtive facetiousness 
that makes it impossible to read the 
comment aloud in company. All tbig 
ribaldry and pradery (the two are the 
same) does not mean that people do not 
feel decendy on the subject: on the con- 
trary, it is just the depth and seriousness 
of our feeling that makes its desecration 
by vile language and coarse humor in- 


I tolerable; so that at last we cannot bear 
to have it spoken of at all because only 
one in a thousand can speak of it with- 
out wounding our self-respect, especially 
the self-respect of women. Add to the 
horrors of popular language the horrors 
of popular poverty. In crowded popula- 
tions poverty destroys the possibility of 
cleanliness; and in the absence of cleanli- 
ness many of the natural conditions of 
life become offensive and noxious, with 
the result that at last the association of 
uncleanliness with these natural con- 
ditions becomes so overpowering that 
among dvilized people (that is, people 
massed in the labyrinths of slums we call 
dties), half dieir bodily life becomes a 
guilty secret unmentionable except to 
the doctor in emergendes; and Hedda 
Gabler shoots herself because maternity 
is so unladylike. Li short, popular 
prudery is only a mere inddent of popu- 
lar squalor: the subjects which it ^oos 
remain the most interesting and earnest 
of subjects in spite of it. 

vn 

PROGRESS AN ILLUSION 

Unfortunately the earnest people 
drawn off the track of evolution by the 
illurion of progress. Any Sodalist can 
convince us easily that the differen^ 
between Man as he is and Man as he 
might become, without filler evolaaoj^ 
under millennial conditions of nutn 
tion, environment and training, is enor- 
mous. He can shew that mecpiahty and 
iniquitous distribution of wealm an 
allotment of labor have arisen through 
an unsdentific economic system, and 
that Man, faulty as he is, no more in- 
tended to establish any such ordered 
disorder than a moth intm^ to be burnt 
when it flies into a candle flame. He cmi 
shew that the difference between the 
grace and strength of the acrobat and the 
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bent back of the rheumatic field laborer 
is a difference produced by conditions, 
not by nature. He can shew that many of 
the most detestable human vices are not 
radical, but are mere reactions of our 
insdtuuons on our -very virtues. The 
Anarchist, the Fabian, Ae Salvationist, 
the Vegetanan, the doctor, the lawyer, 
the parson, the professor of ethics, the 
gymnast, the soldier, the sportsman, the 
inventor, the political program-maker, 
all have some prescription for bettenng 
us; and almost all their remedies are 
physically possible and aimed at admitted 
evils To them the hmit of progress is, at 
worst, the completion of all the suggested 
reforms and the levelhng up of all men 
to the pomt attained already by the most 
highly nounshed and cultivated in mind 
and body. 

Here, then, as it seems to them, is an 
enormous field for the energy of tiie re- 
former. Here are many noble goals at- 
tainable by many of those paths up the 
Hill Difficulty along which great spints 
love to aspire. Unhappily, the hill will 
never be chmbed by Man as we know 
him. It need not be demed that if we all 
struggled bravely to the end of the re- 
formers’ paths we should improve the 
world prodigiously. But there is no more 
hope in tiiat If than m the equally 
plausible assurance that if the sky falls 
we shall all catch larks We are not going 
to tread those paths: we have not 
sufficient energy. We do not desire the 
end enough: indeed m most cases we do 
not effectively desire it at all Ask any 
man would he like to be a better man; 
and he will say yes, most piously. Ask 
him would he hke to have a million of 
money, and he will say yes, most sin- 
cerely. But the pious citizen who would 
like to be a better man goes on behaving 
just as he did before. And the tramp who 
would like the milhon does not taVp the 
trouble to earn ten shilhngs: multitudes 
of men and women, all eager to accept 
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a legacy of a milhon, hve and die tnthout 
havmg ever possessed five poimds at one 
time, althou^ beggars have died in ra^ 
on mattresses stuffed with gold whidi 
they accumulated because foqr desired 
It enough to nerve them to get it and 
keep It. The economists who discovered 
that demand created supply soon had to 
limit the proposition to “effective de- 
mand,” which turned out, in the final 
analysis, to mean nothing more than 
supply Itself; and this holds good in 
pohtics, morals, and all other departments 
as well: the actual supply is the measure 
of the effective demand; and the mere as- 
pirations and professions produce no- 
thing. No commumty has ever yet passed 
beyond the iratial phases m which its 
pugnacity and ffinatiasm enabled It to 
found a nation, and its cupidity to 
estabhsh and develop a commercial 
civihzation. Even these stages have never 
been attained by pubhc spirit, but alwa)rs 
by mtolerant wilfulness and brute force. 
Take the Reform Bill of 1832 as an ex- 
ample of a conflict between two sections 
of educated Enghshmen concerning a 
pohtical measure which was as obviously 
necessary and mevitable as any politicd 
measure has ever been or is ever likely 
to be. It was not passed until the gentle- 
men of Bumingh^ had made arrange- 
ments to cut the throats of the gentlemen 
of St James’s parish in due mihtary 
form. It would not have been passed to 
this day if there had been no force behmd 
It except the logic and pubhc conscience 
of the Utilitarians. A despotic ruler with 
as much sense as Queen Elizabeth would 
have done better than the mob of grown- 
up Eton boys who governed us ffien by 
privilege, and who, since the introduc- 
tion of practically Manhood Suf&age in 
T884, now govern us at the request of 
Proletanan Democracy. 

At the present time we have, instead 
of the Unhtarians, the Fabian Society, 
with Its peacefu4 constitutional, moral, 
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economical policy of Socialism, which 
needs nothing for its bloodless and bene- 
volent realization except that the English 
people shall understand it and approve of 
It. But why are the Fabians well spoken 
of in circles where thirty years ago the 
word Sociahst was understood as equi- 
valent to cutthroat and incendiary? Not 
because the English have the smallest 
intention of studying or adopting the 
Fabian policy, but because they believe 
that the Fabians, by eliimnating the ele- 
ment of intimidation from the Sociahst 
agitation, have drawn the teeth of in- 
surgent poverty and saved the existing 
order from the only method of attack 
it really fears. Of course, if the nation 
adopted the Fabian pohcy, it would be 
carried out by brute force exactly as our 
present property system is. It would be- 
come the law; and those who resisted it 
would be fined, sold up, knocked on the 
head by policemen, thrown into prison, 
and in the last resort “executed” just as 
they are when they break the present law. 
But as our propnetary class has no fear 
of that conversion taking place, whereas 
It does fear sporadic cutthroats and 
gunpowder plots, and strives with all its 
might to hide the fact that there is no 
moral difference whatever between the 
methods by which it enforces its pro- 
prietary nghts and the method by which 
the dynamitard asserts his conception of 
natural human nghts, the Fabian Society 
is patted on the bade just as the Christian 
Social Union is, whilst the Soaahst who 
says bluntly that a Sodal revolution can 
be made only as all other revolutions have 
been made, by the people who want it 
killing, coerdng, and intimidating the 
people who dont want it, is denounced 
as a misleader of the people, and im- 
prisoned with hard labor to shew him 
how much sincerity there is in the ob- 
jection of his captors to physical force. 

Are we then to repudiate Fabian 
methods, and return to those of the 


barricader, or adopt those of the dyna- 
mitard and the assassin** On the contrary, 
we are to recognize that both are funda- 
mentally futile. It seems easy for the 
dynamitard to say “Have you not just 
admitted that nothing is ever conceded 
except to physical force? Did not Glad- 
stone admit that the Irish Church was 
disestablished, not by the spirit of 
Liberalism, but by the explosion which 
wrecked Clerkenwell prison.?” Well, we 
need not foolishly and timidly deny it. 
Let it be fully granted. Let us grant, 
further, that afl this lies m the nature of 
things; that the most ardent Sociahs^ if 
he owns property, can by no means do 
otherwise than Conservative proprietors 
until property is forcibly abolished by 
the whole nation; nay, Aat ballots and 
parhamentary divisions, in spite of their 
vain ceremony of discussion, differ from 
battles only as the bloodless surrender 
of an outnumbered force in the field 
differs from Waterloo or Trafalgar. I 
make a present of all diese admissions 
to the Fenian who collects money from 
thoughtless Inshmen in Amenca to 
blow up Dubim Castle; to die detective 
who persuades foolish young workmen 
to order bombs from Ae nearest iron- 


longer and dien dehvers them up to 
enal servitude; to our military and naval 
ommanders who believe, not in preaA- 
ig, but in an ultimatum backed by 
lenty of lyddite; and, generally, to ^ 
rhom it may concern. But of what use is 
: to substitute the way of the reckless 
nd bloodyrainded for Ae way of the 
autious and humane? Is Englan any 
le better for the wreck of Clerkenwell 
rison, or Ireland for the disKtablish- 
lent of the Irish Church? Is there the 
nallest reason to suppose that the 
ation which sheepishly let Charles and 
•aud and Strafford coerce it, gained any- 
ling because it afterwards, still more 
tieepishly, let a few strongminded 
untans, inflamed by the masterpieces ot 
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Jewish revolutionary hterature, cut off 
the heads of the three? Suppose the Gun- 
powder plot had succeeded, and set a 
Fawkes dynasty permanently on the 
throne, would it have made any differ- 
ence to the present state of the nation? 
The giuUotme was used in France up 
to the limit of human endurance, both 
on Girondins and Jacobins. Fouqmer 
Tinville followed Marie Antoinette to 
the scaffold; and Mane Antoinette might 
have asked the crowd, just as pomtedly 
as Fouquier did, whether their bread 
would be any cheaper when her head was 
off And what came of it all? The Im- 
penal France of the Rougon Macquart 
fanuly, and the Repuhhcan France of the 
Panama scandal and the Drejrfiis case. 
Was die difference worth the guillotin- 
ing of all those unlucky ladies and gende- 
men, useless and mischievous as many 
of them were? Would any sane man 
gmlloune a mouse to bring about such 
a result? Turn to Repuhhcan America. 
Amenca has no Star Chamber, and no 
feudal barons. But it has Trusts; and it 
has mdhonaires whose factories, fenced 
in by hve electric wires and defended by 
Pinkerton retainers with magazine rifles, 
would have made a Radical of Reginald 
Front de Bceuf. Would Washington or 
Frankhn have hfted a Anger in die cause 
of American Independence if they had 
foreseen its reahty? 

No: what Cassar, Cromwell, and 
Napoleon could not do vath all the 
physical force and moral prestige of the 
State in their mighty hands, cannot be 
done by enthusiastic cnminals and luna- 
tics Even the Jews, who, from Moses to 
Marx and Lassalle, have inspired all the 
revolutions, have had to confess tha^ 
after all, the dog will return to his vomit 
and the sow that was washed to her 
wallowing in the mire; and we may as 
well make up our minds that Man will 
return to his idols and his cupidities, in 
spite of all “movements” and aU revolu- 
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dons, until his nature is changed. Unul 
then, his early successes in buildmg com- 
mercial avilizations (and such dvihza- 
tions. Good Heavens!) are but pre- 
limmaries to the inevi^le later stage, 
now threatening us, m which the pas- 
sions which built the avihzation become 
fatal instead of productive, just as the 
same quahties which make the hon king 
in the forest ensure his destruction when 
he enters a aty. Nothing can save soaety 
then except the clear head and the wide 
purpose: war and competition, potent 
instruments of selection and evolution 
in one epoch, become ruinous instru- 
ments of degeneration in the next. In 
the breeding of animals and plants, 
vaneties which have ansen by selection 
through many generations relapse pre- 
cipitously into the wild type in a genera- 
tion or two when selection ceases; and in 
the same way a avihzation in which lusty 
pugnaaty and greed have ceased to act 
as selective agents and have begun to 
obstruct and destroy, rushes downwards 
and backwards wiff a suddenness that 
enables an observer to see with conster- 
nanon the upward steps of many cen- 
times retraced in a single hfeume. This 
has often occurred even withm the 
penod covered by history; and in every 
instance the turning point has been 
reached long before the attainment, or 
even the general advocacy on paper, of 
the levelling-up of the mass to the 
highest pomt attainable by the best 
nounshed and cultivated normal indi- 
viduals 

We must therefore frankly give up the 
notion that Man as he exists is capable of 
net progress. There will always be an 
illusion of progress, because wherever 
we are conscious of an evil we remedy i^ 
and therefore always seem to ourselves 
to be progressmg, forgetting that most 
of the evils we see are the effects. Anally 
become acute, of long-unnoticed retro- 
gressions; that our compromising re- 
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medies seldom iully recover the lost 
ground; above all, that on the hnes along 
which we are degenerating, good has 
become e\di in our eyes, and is being un- 
done in the name of progress precisely 
as evil is undone and replaced by good 
on the lines along which we are evolving. 
This is indeed the Illusion of Illusions; 
for it ^ves us infallible and appalling 
assurance that if our political rum is to 
come, it will be effected by ardent re- 
formers and supported by enthusiastic 
patriots as a series of necessary steps in 
our progress. Let the Reformer, the 
Progressive, the Mehorist then reconsider 
himself and his eternal ifs and ans which 
never become pots and pans. Whilst Man 
remains what he is, there can be no pro- 
gress beyond the point already attained 
and fallen headlong from at every at- 
tempt at dvilization; and since even friat 
point is but a piimacle to which a few 
people clmg in giddy terror above an 
abyss of squalor, mere progress should 
no longer charm us. 

vin 

IHE CONCEIT OF CIVILIZATION 

After all, the progress illusion is not 
so very subde. We begm by reading the 
satires of our fathers’ contemporaries; 
and we conclude (usually quite ignor- 
andy) that the abuses exposed by them 
are things of the pasL We see also that 
reforms of crying evils are frequendy 
produced by the sectional shifting of ; 
pohtical power from oppressors to 
oppressed. The poor man is given a vote 
by the Liberals in the hope that he will 
cast it for his emandpators. The hope 
is not fulfilled; but the lifelong imprison- 
ment of penniless men for debt ceases; 
Factory Acts are passed to mitigate 
sweating; schoohng is made free and 
compulsory; sanitary by-laws are multi- 
plied; public steps are t^en to house the 


masses decendy; the barefooted get 
boots; rags become rare; and bathrooms 
and pianos, smart tweeds and starched 
collars, reach numbers of people who 
once, as “the unsoaped,” played the 
Jew’s harp or the accordion in moleskins 
and belchers. Some of these changes 
are gains: some of diem are losses. 
Some of them are not changes at ah: 
all of them are merely the chmges that 
money makes. Still, they produce an 
illusion of busding progress; and die 
readmg class infers from them that the 
abuses of the early Victorian period no 
longeretist exceptasamusingpagesin the 
novels of Dickens. But the moment we 
look for a reform due to character and 
not to money, to statesmanship and not 
to interest or mutiny, we are disillusioned 
For example, we remembered the mal- 
administration and incompetence re- 
vealed by the Crimean War as part of a 
bygone state of things until the Soudi 
AJ&ican war shewed diat the nation and 
the War Office, like those poor Bourbons 
who have been so impudendy blamed 
for a universal characteristic, had learnt 
no thing and forgotten nothing. We had 
hardly recovered from the frxudess im- 
tation of this discovery when it trans- 
spired that the officers’ mess of our most 
select re^raent induded a flogging club 
presided over by the senior subaltern. 
The disclosure provoked some disg^t 
at the details of this schoolboyish de- 
bauchery, but no surprise at the apparent 
absence of any conception of many 
honor and virtue, of personal coinage 
and self-respect, in the front rank of om 
chiv^. In dvil afiairs we had assumed 
that the sycophancy and idolatry w'hicn 
encouraged Charles I to undervalue me 
puritan revolt of the XVII century 
been long ou^own; but it has needed 
nothing but favorable circurastances to 
revive, wdih added abjecdness to com 
pensate for its lost piety. We feve re 
lapsed into disputes about transubstanoa- 
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tion at the very moment when the dis- 
covery of the wide prevalence of theo- 
phagy as a tnbal custom has deprived us 
of the last excuse for believing that our 
oiEaal rehgious rites differ in essentials 
fiom those of barbarians. The Chrisuan 
doctrine of the uselessness of pumsh- 
ment and the vtickedness of revenge has 
not, in spite of its simple common sense, 
found a single convert among the 
nations: Christianity means nothing to 
the masses but a sensational pubhc 
execution which is made an excuse for 
other executions. In its name we take 
ten years of a thiePs hfe mmute by 
minute in the slow misery and degrada- 
tion of modem reformed impnsonment 
widi as htde remorse as Laud and his 
Star Chamber clipped the ears of Bast- 
wick and Burton. We dug up and 
mutilated the remains of the Mahdi the 
other day exacdy as we dug up and 
mutilated the remains of Cromwell two 
centimes ago. We have demanded the 
decapitation of the Chinese Boxer pnnces 
as any Tartar would have done; and our 
mihtary and naval expeditions to kill, 
bum, and destroy tnbes and villages for 
knocking an Enghshman on the head 
are so common a part of our Impenal 
routine that the last dozen of them has 
not called forth as much pity as can be 
counted on by any lady criminal. The 
judidal use of torture to extort con- 
fession is supposed to be a relic of darker 
ages; but whilst these pages are being 
VTitten an Enghsh judge has sentenced 
a forger to wenty years penal senitude 
with an open declaration that the sen- 
tence vail be earned out in full unless he 
confesses vhere he has hidden the notes 
he forged. And no comment whatever 
IS made either on this or on a telegram 
from the seat of v'ar in Somahland men- 
tioning that certain information has been 
given by a prisoner of war “under 
punishment.” Even if these reports are 
false, die fact that diey are accepted 
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without protest as indicating a natural 
and proper course of public conduct 
shev's that we are still as ready to resort 
to torture as Bacon was. As to vindictive 
cruelty, an inddent in the South Afncan 
war, when the relatives and friends of 
a pnsoner vere forced to witness his 
execution, betrayed a baseness of temper 
and character which hardly leaves us the 
right to plume ourselves on our superi- 
ority to Edward IH at the surrender of 
Calds. And the democratic Amencan 
ofHcer indulges in torture in the Phihp- 
pines just as the aristocratic English 
officer did in South Africa. The inddents 
of the white invasion of Africa in search 
of ivory, gold, diamonds, and sport, 
have proved that the modem European 
is the same beast of prey that formerly 
marched to the conquest of new worlds 
under Alexander, Antony, and Pizarro. 
Parhaments and vestries are just what they 
were when Cromwell suppressed them 
and Dickens dended them. The demo- 
cratic pohtician remains exactly as Plato 
described him; the ph3rsician is still the 
credulous impostor and petulant scientific 
coxcomb whom Mohere ndiculed; the 
schoolmaster remains at best a pedantic 
child farmer and at worst a fiagello- 
mamac; arbitrations are more dreaded 
by honest men than lawsuits; the phil- 
anthropist is still a parasite on misery as 
the doctor is on disease; the miracles of 
priestcraft are none the less fraudulent 
and mischievous because they are now 
called scientific experiments and con- 
ducted by professors; witchcraft, in the 
modem form of patent medicines and 
prophylactic inoculations, is rampant; 
the landowTier who is no longer power- 
ful enough to set the mantrap of Rhamp- 
simtis improves on it by barbed wire; 
the modem gentleman who is too lazy 
to daub his face with vermilion as a 
symbol of bravery emplo3's a laundress 
to daub his shirt with starch as a symbol 
of cleanliness; we shake our heads at the 
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dirt of the middle ages in cities made 
grimy •with soot and foul and disgusting 
with shameless tobacco smoking; holy 
■water, in its latest form of disinfectant 
fluid, is more "widely used and believed 
in than ever; pubhc health authonties 
deliberately go through incantations with 
burning sulphur (which they know to 
be useless) because the people believe 
in it as devoutly as the Italian peasant 
believes in die hquefaction of the blood 
of St Januarius; and straightforward 
public lying has reached ^gannc develop- 
ments, there being nothing to choose in 
this respect between the pickpocket at 
the police station and the minister on the 
treasury bench, the editor in the news- 
paper office, die city magnate adver- 
tizing bicycle tires that do not side-slip, 
the clergyman subscribing the thirty- 
nine articles, and the vivisector who 
pledges his knighdy honor that no animal 
operated on in the physiological labora- 
tory suffers the shghtest pain. Hypocrisy 
is at its worst; for we not only persecute 
bigotedly but sincerely in the name of 
the curemongering -witchcraft we do 
believe in, but callously and hypocritic- 
ally in the name of the Evangelical creed 
that our rulers privately smile at as the 
Italian patricians of the fifth century 
smiled at Jupiter and Venus. Sport is, as 
it has always been, murderous excite- 
ment; the impulse to slaughter is uni- 
versal; and museums are set up through- 
out die country to encourage litde 
children and elderly gendemen to make 
collections of corpses preserved in al- 
cohol, and to steal birds’ eggs and keep 
them as the red Indian used to keep 
scalps. Coercion with the lash is as 
namral to an Englishman as it -was to 
Solomon spoiling Rehoboam: indeed, 
the comparison is tmfair to the Jews in 
view of the facts that the Mosaic law 
forbade more than forty lashes in the 
name of humanity, and that flog^gs 
of a thousand lashes were inflicted on 


English soldiers in the XVIH and XIX 
centuries, and would be inflicted still 
but for the change in the balance of 
political power between the military 
caste and the commercial classes and 
the proletariat. In spite of that change, 
flog^ng is still an mstimtion in ffie 
public school, in the mihtary prison, on 
the training ship, and in that school of 
htdeness called the home. The lasdvious 
clamor of the flagellomaniac for more of 
it, constant as the clamor for more in- 
solence, more war, and lower rates, is 
tolerated and even gratified because, 
having no moral ends in view, we have 
sense enough to see that nothing but 
brute coercion can impose our selfish 
■will on others. Co-wardice is umversal: 
patnotism, public opimon, parental duty, 
disdphne, religion, morality, are only 
fine names for intimidation; and cruelty, 
gluttony, and creduhty keep co'wardice 
in countenance. We cut the throat of a 
calf and hang it up by the heels to bleed 
to death so that our veal cutlet may be 
white; we nail geese to a board and cram 
them -with food because we like the taste 
of hver disease; we tear birds to pieces 
to decorate our women’s hats; we 
mutilate domestic animals for no r^on 
at all except to follow an instinctively 
cruel fashion; and we connive at the most 
abominable tortures in the hope of dis- 
covering some magical cure for our own 
diseases by them. 

Now please observe that these are no 
exceptional developments of our a 
nutted "vices, deplored and prayed ag^tist 
by all good men. Not a word hK been 
smd here of the excesses of our Neros, 
of whom we have die full P®’" 
centage. With the exception of the tew 
miKtaiy examples, which are mentioned 
mainly to shew that the education and 
standing of a gentleman, reinforad by 
the strongest conventions of honor, 
esprit de corps, pubhcity and responsi- 
bihty, afford no better guarantees of con- 
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duct than the passions of a mob, the 
illustrations given above are common- 
places taken from the daily practices of 
our best citizens, vehemently defended 
in our newspapers and in our pulpits 
The very humanitanans who abhor them 
are stirred to murder by them: the dagger 
of Brutus and Ravaillac is still active in 
the hands of Caseno and Luccheni; and 
the pistol has come to its dd in the hands 
of Guiteau and Czolgosz. Our remedies ! 
are sail limited to endurance or assassma- 
aon; and the assassin is soil judicially 
assassinated on the pnnaple that two 
blacks make a white- The only novelty is 
in our methods: through the discovery 
of dynamite the overloaded musket of 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh has been 
superseded by the bomb; but Ravachol’s 
heart bums just as Hamilton’s did The 
world will not bear thinkmg of to those 
who know what it is, even with the 
largest discount for Ae restraints of 
poverty on the poor and cowardice on 
the nch. 

All that can be said for us is that people 
must and do live and let hve up to a 
certain point. Even the horse, with his 
docked tail and biued jaw, finds his 
slavery mingated by the fact that a total 
disregard of his need for food and rest 
would put his master to the expense of 
bujdng a new horse every second day. 
for you cannot work a horse to death 
and then pick up another one for nothing, 
as you can a laborer. But this natuid 
check on inconsiderate selfishness is it- 
self checked, partly by our shortsighted- 
ness, and partly by deliberate calcula- 
tion; so that beside the man who, to his 
own loss, vail shorten his horse’s hfe 
in mere sbnginess, v e have tlie tramway 
company which discovers actuanally 
tliat though a horse may hve from 24 to 
40 years, jet it pays better to work him 
to death in 4 and tlien replace him by a 
fresh vicum And human slavery, which 
has reached its worst recorded point 
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within our or^Ti time in the form of free 
wage labor, has encountered the same 
personal and commeraal hmits to both 
its aggravation and its mitigation. Now 
that the freedom of wage labor has pro- 
duced a scaraty of i^ as in South Africa, 
the leading English newspaper and the 
leadmg Enghsh weekly revdew hate 
openly and without apology demanded 
a return to compulsory labor: that is, to 
the methods by which, as we beheve, tlie 
Egjrptians bmlt the pyramids. We know 
now that the emsade against chattel 
slavery in the XIX century succeeded 
solely because chattel slavery was neither 
the most effecave nor the least humane 
method of labor exploitation; and the 
world IS now feehng its way towards a 
sail more effecave system wliich shall 
abohsh the freedom of the worker with- 
out again making his exploiter respon- 
sible for him. 

Sail, there is always some mitigaaon: 
there is the fear of revolt; and tliere are 
the effects of kmdhness and affection 
Let it be repeated therefore that no 
indictment is here laid against the v orld 
on the score of what its cnminals and 
monsters do. The fires of Smithfield and 
of the Inquisition were lighted by 
earnestly pious people, who were kind 
and good as kindness and goodness go. 
i And when a negro is dipped in kerosine 
and set on fire m America at the present 
time, he is not a good man lynched by 
ruffians; he is a criminal lynclied by 
crowds of respectable, charitAle, virtu- 
ously indignant, high-minded ciazens, 
who, though they act outside the law, 
are at least more merciful than the Ameri- 
can legislators and judges who not so 
long ago condemned men to solitary 
confinement for penods, not of five 
months, as our own practice is, but of 
five years and more. The things that our 
mord monsters do may be left out of 
account with St Bartholomew massacres 
and other momentary outbursts of soaal 
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disorder. Judge us by the admitted and 
respected practice of our most reputable 
circles; and, if you know the facts and 
are strong enough to look them in the 
face, you must admit that unless we are 
replaced by a more highly evolved 
ammal — ^in short, by the Superman — 
the world must remmn a den of danger- 
ous animals among whom our few 
accidental supermen, our Shakespears, 
Goethes, Shelleys, and their like, must 
live as precariously as lion tamers do, 
taking the humor of their situation, and 
the dignity of their superiority, as a 
set-off to Ae horror of the one and the 
loneliness of the other. 


IX 

THE VERDICT OF HISTORY 

It may be said that though the wild 
beast breaks out in Man and casts him 
back momentarily into barbarism under 
the excitement of war and crime, yet 
his normal life is higher than the normal 
life of his forefathers. This view is very 
acceptable to Englishmen, who always 
lean sincerely to virtue’s side as long as 
it costs them nodiing either in money or 
in thought- They feel deeply the in- 
justice of foreigners, who allow them no 
credit for this conditional highminded- 
ness. But there is no reason to suppose 
that our ancestors were less capable of it 
dian we are. To all such claims for the 
existence of a progressive moral evolu- 
tion operating visibly from grandfather 
to grandson, there is the conclusive reply 
that a thousand years of such evolution 
would have produced enormous social 
changes, of which the historical evi- 
dence would be overwhelming. But not 
Macaulay himself, the most confident 
of Whig melioiists, can produce any 
such evidence that will bear cross- 
examination. Compare our conduct and 
our codes with those mentioned con- 


temporarily in such ancient script 
and classics as have come down tc 
and you will find no jot of ground fo: 
belief that any moral progress what 
has been made in historic time, in ! 
of all the romantic attempts of 
torians to reconstruct the past on 
assumption. Within that time it 
happened to nations as to private fare 
and individuals that they have flouri! 
and decayed, repented and hard< 
their hearts, submitted and protes 
acted and reacted, oscillated betv 
natural and artificial sanitation (the ol 
house in the world, imearthed the 0 
day in Crete, has quite modem sani 
arrangements), and rung a thou* 
changes on the different scales of ino 
and pressure of population, firmly 
lieving all the time tiiat mankind 
advancing by leaps and bounds bee 
men were constantly busy- And the n 
chapter of accidents has left a small 
cumulation of chance discoveries, s 
as the wheel, the arch, the safety ] 
gunpowder, die magnet, die Vol 
pile, and so forth: d^gs which, un 
the gospels and philosophic treatises 
the sages, can be usefully imderst< 
and apphed by common men; so 1 
steam locomotion is possible withor 
nation of Stephensons, although nano 
Christianity is impossible withouta^t 
of Chnsts. But does any roan senou 
bebeve that the diauffeur who^ drive 
motor car from Paris to Berlin is a ro( 
highly evolved man than the cha^t 
of Achilles, or that a modem rn 
Minister is a more enhghtened ruler ti 
Caesar because he rides a tricycle, wn 
his dispatches hy the electric hgh^ s 
instructs his stockbroker through 
telephone? 

Enough, then, of this goose-cac 
about Progress: Man, as he is, never v 
nor can add a cubit to his stature by a 
of its quackeries, political, 
educational, relipous, or artistic, w 
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is likely to happen when this conviction 
gets into the minds of the men whose 
present faith m these illusions is the 
cement of our soaal system, can be 
imagined only by those who know how 
suddenly a civihzation which has long 
ceased to think (or in die old phrase, to 
watch and pray) can fall to pieces when 
the vulgar belief in its hypocrisies and 
impostures can no longer hold out 
against its failures and scandals. When 
rehgious and ethical formulse become so 
obsolete that no man of strong mind can 
beheve them, they have also reached the 
point at which no man of high character 
will profess them; and from that moment 
unul they are formally disestablished, 
they stand at the door of every profession 
and every public office to keep out evety 
able man who is not a sophist or a bar. 
A nauon which revises its parish counak 
once in three years, but will not revise its 
articles of religion once in three hundred, 
even when those arncles avowedly began 
as a political compromise dictated by Mr 
Facing-Both-Ways, is a nanon that needs 
remaking 

Our only hope, then, is in evolution. 
We must replace the man by the super- 
man It is frightful for the aozen, as the 
years pass him, to see his own contem- 
poraries so exacdy reproduced by the 
younger generauon, that his companions 
of tliirty years ago have their counter- 
parts in every aty crowd, where he has 
to check himself repeatedly in the act of 
saluting as an old fnend some young 
man to whom he is only an elderly 
stranger. All hope of ad\'ance dies in his 
bosom as he watches them: he knows 
that they •mil do just what their fathers 
did, and tliat the few voices vluch will 
suli, as ak'ays before, exhort them to do 
something else and be something better, 
might as veil spare their breath to cool 
their pomdge (if they can get any) Men 
like Rusfan and Carlyle v^ll preach to 
Smitli and Brown for tiie sake of preach- 
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mg, just as St Francis preached to the 
birds and St Anthony to the fishes. But 
Smith and Brown, hke the fishes and 
birds, remam as they are; and poets v ho 
plan Utopias and prove that nothing is 
necessary for their realization but that 
Man should will them, perceive at last, 
like Richard Wagner, tiiat the fact to 
be faced is that hfan does not effectitely 
will them. And he never will until he be- 
comes Superman. 

And so we arrive at the end of the 
Soaahst’s dream of “the socialization of 
the means of production and exchange,” 
of the Posinvist’s dream of moralizing 
the capitalist, and of the ethical pro- 
fessor’s, legislator’s, educator’s dream of 
putting commandments and codes and 
lessons and examination marks on a man 
as harness is put on a horse, ermine on a 
judge, pipeclay on a soldier, or a vig on 
an actor, and pretending that his nature 
has been changed. The only fundamental 
and possible Sociahsm is the soaalization 
of the selective breeding of Man: in other 
terms, of human evolution. We must 
elimmate the Yahoo, or his vote will 
wreck the commonwealth 


X 

THE J.IETHOD 

As to the method, what can be said as 
yet e.xcept that where there is a will, there 
IS a way.^ If there be no will, we are lost. 
That is a possibihty for our crazy little 
empire, if not for the universe; and as 
such possibiimcs are not to be entertained 
without despair, we must, whilst we 
sundve, proceed on the assumption that 
ve have snll energy enough to not only 
viU to hve, but to vail to live better. 
That may mean that v'e must estabhsh 
a State Department of Evolution, vath 
a seat in the Cabinet for its chief, and a 
revenue to defray the cost of direct 
State experiments, and provide induce- 
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ments to private persons to achieve suc- 
cessful results. It may mean a private 
society or a chartered company for the 
improvement of human hve stock. But 
for the present it is far more likely 
to mean a blatant repudiation of such 
proposals as indecent and immoral, vrith, 
nevertheless, a general secret pusldng of 
the human -will in the repudiated direc- 
tion; so that all sorts of institutions and 
public authorities vdll under some pre- 
text or other feel their way furtively 
towards the Superman. Mr Graham 
Wallas has already ventured to suggest, 
as Chairman of the School Management 
Comnuttee of the London School Board, 
that the accepted pohcy of the Stenliza- 
tion of the Schoolmistress, however ad- 
ministratively convement, is open to 
critidsm from the national stock-breed- 
ing point of view; and riiis is as good an 
example as any of the way in which the 
dnft towards the Superman may operate 
in spite of all our hypocrisies. One thing 
at least is clear to begin with. If a woman 
can, by careful selection of a father, and 
nourishment of herself, produce a citizen 
widi effident senses, sound organs, and 
a good digestion, she should clearly be 
secured a sufBdent reward for that 
natural service to make her wiUing to 
undertake and repeat it. Whether she 
be financed in the undertaking by her- 
self, or by the father, or by a speciilative 
capitalist, or by a new department o^ 
say, the Royal Dublin Society, or (as 
at present) by the War Office mcdntain- 
ing her “on the strength” and author- 
izing a particular soldier to many her, 
or by a local authority under a by-law 
directing that women may under certdn 
drcumstances have a year’s leave of 
absence on full salary, or by the central 
government, does not matter provided 
the result be satisfactory. 

It is a melancholy fact that as the vast 
majority of women and their husbands 
have, under existing drcumstances, not 


enough nourishment no capital, no 
credit, and no knowledge of sdence or 
business, they would, if the State would 
pay for birth as it now pays for deadi, be 
exploited by joint stock companies for 
dividends, just as they are in ordinary 
industries. Even a joint stock human 
stud farm (piously disguised as a re- 
formed Foundling Hospital or something 
of that sort) might well, under proper 
inspection and regulation, produce better 
results than our present reliance on 
promiscuous marriage. It may be ob- 
jected that when an ordinary contractor 
produces stores for sale to the Govern- 
ment, and the Government rejects them 
as not up to the required standard, the 
condemned goods are either sold for 
what they will fetch or else scrapped: 
that is, treated as waste material; whereas 
if the goods consisted of human bein^, 
all that could be done would be to let 
them loose or send them to the nearest 
workhouse. But there is nothing new in 
private enterprise throwing its human 
refuse on die cheap labor market and 
the workhouse; and the refuse of the 
new industry would presumably be better 
bred dian die staple product of ordmary 
poverty. In our present happy-go-lucky 
industrial disorder, all the human pro- 
ducts, successfiil or not, would have to 
be thrown on the labor market; but the 
unsuccessful ones would not entitle the 
company to a bounty and so would be a 
dead loss to it. The practical commeraal 
difficulty would be the uncertainty an 
the cost in time and money of the fct 
experiments. Purely coramttcial capi 
would not touch such heroic operations 
during the experimental stage; and m any 
case the strength of mind needed for so 
momentous a new departure could not 
be fairly expected from the 
change. It will have to be handled by 
statesmen with character enou^ to tell 
our democracty and plutocracy that state 
craft does not consist in flattering their 
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follies or applying their suhurban stan- 
dards of propriety to the afeirs of four 
continents. The matter must be taken 
up either by the State or by some organ- 
ization strong enough to impose respect 
upon the State. 

The novelty of any such experiment, 
however, is orfy in the scale of it. In one 
conspicuous case, that of royalty, the 
State does already select the parents on 
purely political grounds; and in the peer- 
age, though the heir to a dukedom is 
legally free to marry a dairymaid, yet the 
social pressure on him to confine his 
choice to pohtically and socially ehgible 
mates is so overwhelming that he is 
really no more free to marry the dairy- 
maid than George IV vras to marry bfrs 
Fitzherbert; and such a marriage could 
only occur as a result of extraordinary 
strength of character on the part of the 
dairymaid acting upon extraordinary 
weabness on the part of the duke- Let 
those who think the whole conception of 
intelligent breeding absurd and scandal- 
ous ask themselves why George IV n'as 
not allowed to choose his own wife 
wlulst any tinker could marry whom 
he pleased^ Simply because it did not 
matter a rap politicaliy whom the tinker 
married, whereas it mattered veiy much 
whom the king raamed The wwy in 
which all considerations of the king’s 
personal rights, of the claims of the heart, 
of the sanctity of the marriage oath, and 
of romantic morahty crumpled up before 
this pohncal need shews how negligible 
all these apparently irresistible prejudices 
are w'hen they come into conflict with 
the demand for quahtj* in our rulers. 
We learn the same lesson from the case 
of the soldier, whose marriage, when 
It is permitted at all, is despotically 
controlled witli a Mew solely to military 
eiSdency. 

Well, nowadays it is not tlie King tliat 
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rules, but the tinker. Dynastic wars are 
no longer feared, dynasnc aUiances no 
longer \ alued. Marnages in ro}'al fanuhes 
are becoming rapidly less pohncal, and 
more popular, domestic, and romantic. 
If all ^e kings in Europe were made as 
free tomorrow as King Cophetua, no- 
body but their aunts and chamberlams 
w'oidd feel a moment’s anxiety as to tlie 
consequences. On the other hand a sense 
of the sodal importance of the tinker’s 
marriage has been steadily growing. We 
ha\e made a public matter of his wife’s 
health in the month after her confine- 
ment. We hat e taken the mmds of his 
children out of his hands and put them 
into those of our State schoolmaster. We 
shall presently make tlieir bodily nourish- 
ment independent of him. But they are 
still nff-r^; and to hand the country 
over to nff-raff is national suidde, since 
nff-raff can ndther gotem nor will let 
anyone else gotem except the highest 
bidder of bread and drcuses. There is no 
pubhc enthusiast alive of twenty years’ 
practical democratic expenence wiio be- 
heves in the pohncal adequacy of the 
electorate or of the bodies it elects. The 
overthrow' of the anstocrat has created 
the necessity for the Superman. 

Enghshmen hate Liberty and Equality 
too much to understand them. But every 
Enghshman loves and desires a pedigree. 
And in that he is right. King Demos 
must be bred hke all other Kings; and 
with Must there is no arguing. It is idle 
for an indmdual writer to carry so great 
a matter fiirther in a pamphlet. A con- 
ference on the subject is the next step 
needed. It will be attended by men and 
women who, no longer beheving that 
they can hve for ever, are seeking for 
some immortal work into which they 
can bmld the best of themselves before 
tlieir refuse is thrown into that arch dust 
destructor, the cremation furnace. 
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LIAXIMS FOR REVOLUTIONISTS 


THE GOLDEN RULE 

Do not do unto others as you would 
that they should do unto you. Their 
tastes may not be the same. 

Never resist temptation: prove all 
things: hold fast that which is good. 

Do not love your neighbor as your- 
self. If you are on good terms with your- 
self it IS an impertinence; if on bad, an 
injury. 

The golden rule is that there are no 
golden rules. 

IDOLATRY 

The art of government is the organiza- 
tion of idolatry. 

The bureaucracy consists of function- 
aries; the aristocracy, of idols; the demo- 
cracy, of idolaters. 

The populace cannot understand the 
bureaucracy: it can only worship the 
national idols. 

The savage bows down to idols of 
wood and stone: the dvilized man to 
idols of flesh and blood. 

A limited monarchy is a device for 
combining the inema of a wooden idol 
with the credibility of a flesh and blood 
one. 

"When the wooden idol does not 
answer the peasant’s prayer, he beats it: 
when the flesh and blood idol does not 
satisfy die dvilized man, he cuts its head 
off. 

He who slays a king and he who dies 
for him are alike idolaters. 

ROYALTY 

Kings are not bom: they are made by 
arufldal hallucination. "When the process 
is interrupted by adversity at a critical 
age, as in the case of Charles II, the sub- 


ject becomes sane and never completely 
recovers lus kingliness. 

The Court is the servants’ hdl of the 
sovereign. 

Vulgarity in a king flatters themajonty 
of the nation. 

The flunkeyism propagated by the 
throne is the price we pay for its pohncal 
convenience. 

DEMOCaiACY 

If the lesser nund could measure the 
greater as a footmle can'measure a pyra- 
mid, there would be finahty in universal 
suffrage. As it is, the pohtical problem 
remains unsolved. 

Democracy substitutes election by the 
incompetent many for appointment by 
the corrupt few. 

Democratic republics can no more dis- 
pense with national idols than mon- 
archies with public fimttionaries. 

Government presents only one prob- 
lem: the discovery of a trustworthy 
anthropometric mediod. 

QlPERIALISM 

Excess of insularity makes a Briton an 
Imperialist. 

Excess of local self-assertion makes a 
colonist an Imperialist. 

A colonial Imperialist is one who 
raises colonial troops, eqmps a Mioma 
squadron, claims a Federal P^Hamen 
sending its measures to the Throne m- 
stead of to the Colonial Office, and, being 
finaUy brought by this means into m- 
soluble conflict with the insular Bnush 

Imperialist, "cuts the painter’ andbrealss 

up the Empire. 

liberty and equality 

He who confuses political hberty with 
freedom and political equality with sum- 
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lanty has never thought for five minutes He who can, does. He who cannot, 
about either. teaches. 


Nothing can be unconditional: conse- 
quendy nothmg can be free. 

Liberty means responsibility. That is 
why most men dread it. 

The duke inqmres contemptuously 
whether his gam^eeper is the equal of 
the Astronomer Ro3raI; but he insists 
that they shall both be hanged equally if 
they murder him. 

The notion that the colonel need be a 
better man than the pnvate is as con- 
fused as the notion that the keystone 
need be stronger than the coping stone. 

Where equality is undisputed, so also 
is subordination. 

Equahty is fundamental in every de- 
partment of soaal organization. 

The relation of superior to inferior ex- 
cludes good manners 

EDUCATION 

When a man teaches something he 
does not know to somebody else who 
has no aptitude for it, and ^ves him a 
certificate of profiaency, the latter has 
completed the education of a gentleman. 

A fool's brain digests philosophy into 
folly, science into superstition, and art 
into pedantry. Hence University educa- 
tion. 

Tliebest brought-up children are those 
who hav e seen their parents as they are. 
Hj-pocnsy is not the parent’s first duty. 

The vilest abortionist is he vho at- 
tempts to mould a child’s character. 

At the University everv' great treatise 
is postponed until its author attains im- 
partial judgment and perfect knowledge. 
If a horse could vrait as long for its shoes 
and Vvould pay for tliem in advance, 
our blacksmiths would all be colleee 
dons. 


A learned man is an idler who kills 
time with study. Bew'are of his false 
knowledge: it is more dangerous tlian 
ignorance. 

Activity is the only road to know ledge. 

Every fool beheves what his teachers 
tell him, and calls his credulity sdence 
or morjJity as confidently as his father 
called It divine revdanon. 

No man fully capable of his own lan- 
guage ever masters another. 

No man can be a pure speaalist with- 
out bemg m the stnet sense an idiot- 

Do not give jour children moral and 
rehgious instruction unless you are quite 
sure they will not take it too senously. 
Better be the mother of Henn Quatre 
and Nell Gwynne than of Robespierre 
and Queen hlary Tudor. 

MAKEIAGE 

Mamage is popular because it com- 
bines the maximum of temptation witli 
the maximum of opportunity. 

Mamage is tlie only legal contract 
which abrogates as between the parties 
all the law s that safeguard the particular 
relation to w’hich it refers. 

The essential function of mamage is 
the continuance of the race, as stated in 
the Book of Common Prayer. 

The accidental function of marriage is 
the gratification of the amoristic senti- 
ment of mankind. 

The artifiaal sterilization of marriage 
makes it possible for mamage to fulfil its 
acadental function wlulst neglecting its 
essential one. 

The most revolutionary inv ention of 
the XIX century was the artificial steril- 
ization of marriage. 

Any mam'age system which condemns 
a majority of the population to cehbacy 
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•will be violently -wrecked on the pretext 
that it outrages morality. 

Polygamy, when tried under modem 
democratic conditions, as by the Mor- 
mons, is wrecked by the revolt of the 
mass of inferior men who are condemned 
to cehbacy by it; for the maternal in- 
stinct leads a woman to prefer a tenth 
share in a first rate man to the exclusive 
possession of a third rate one. Polyandry 
has not been tried under these conditions. 

The minimum of national celibacy 
(ascertained by dividing the number of 
males in the community by the number 
of females, and taking the quotient as the 
number of -wives or husbands permitted 
to each person) is secured in England 
(where the quotient is i) by the insritu- 
tion of monogamy. 

The modem sentimental term for the 
national minimum of celibacy is Purity. 

Marriage, or any other form of pro- 
miscuous amoristic monogamy, is fetal 
to large States because it puts its ban 
on the deliberate breeding of man as a 
pohucal animaL 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

All scoundrehsm is summed up in the 
phrase “QueMessieurs les Assassins com- 
mencent!” 

The man who has graduated from the 
fiog^i^ block at Eton to the bench from 
whidh he sentences the garotter to be 
flogged is the same sodal product as die 
garotter who has been Ucked by his 
father and cufled by his mother imtil he 
has grown strong enough to throtde 
and rob the rich citizen whose money 
he desires. 

Imprisonment is as irrevocable as 
deatL 

Crinunals do not die by the hands of 
the law. They die by the hands of other 
men. 

The assassin Czolgosz made Presi- 


dent McKinley a hero by assassinating 
him. The United States of America made 
Czolgosz a hero by the same process. 

Assassination on the scaffold is the 
worst form of assassination, because 
there it is invested -with the approval of 
sodety. 

It is the deed that teaches, not the 
name we give it. Murder and capital 
punishment are not opposites that cancel 
one another, but similars that breed thdr 
kind. 

Crime is only the retail department of 
wha^ in wholesale, we call penal la-w. 

When a man wants to murder a tiger 
he calls it sport: when the tiger -wants to 
murder him he calls it ferodty. The dis- 
tinction between Crime and Justice is no 
greater. 

Whilst we have prisons it matters 
little which of us occupy the cells. 

The most anxious man in a prison is 
the governor. 

It is not necessary to replace a guillo- 
tined criminal: it is necessary to replace 
a guillotined sodal system. 

TTTVES 

Titles distinguish the mediocre, em- 
barrass the superior, and are disgraced 
by the inferior. 

Great men refuse tides because they 
are jealous of them. 

honor 

There are no perfecdy honorable men; 
but every true man has one main point 
of honor and a few minor ones. 

You cannot believe in honor until 
you have achieved it. Better ke^ your 
self clean and bright: you are the window 
through which you must see the world. 

Your word can never be as good as 
your bond, because your memo^ can 
never be as trustworthy as your honor. 
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PROPERTY 

Property, sad Proudhon, is theft. 
Tbs is the only perfect truism that has 
been uttered on the subject. 

SERVANTS 

When domestic servants are treated as 
human beings it is not -worth wble to 
keep them. 

TTie relation of master and ser\'ant 
is advantageous only to masters who do 
not scruple to abuse their authonty, and 
to servants who do not scruple to ^use 
their trust. 

The perfect servant, when his master 
makes humane advances to bm, feels 
that bs eidstence is threatened, and 
hastens to change bs place. 

Masters and servants are both tyranni- 
cal; but the masters are the more de- 
pendent of the tv'o. 

A man enjoys what he uses, not what 
bs servants use. 

Man is the only ammal wbch esteems 
itself nch in proporuon to die number 
and voracity of its parasites 

Ladies and gentlemen are permitted 
to have friends in the kennel, but not in 
die kitchen. 

Domestic servants, by making spoiled 
children of their masters, are forced to 
intimidate dicm in order to be able to 
li\ e widi them. 

In a sla\e state, die slaves rule: m 
Mayfair, die tradesman rules. 

HOW TO BEAT CHILDREN 

If you stnke a child, take care that ) ou 
strike it in anger, e\en at the nsk of 
maiming it for life. A blow in cold blood 
neitiier can nor should be forgiven. 

If V ou beat children for pleasure, a\ ow 
\our object frankly, and play the game 
according to the rules, as a fo\-hunter 
does, and jou \nll do comparauvelv 
little harm No fo\-hunter is such a cad 


as to pretend that he hunts the foN to 
teach it not to steal chickens, or that he 
suffers more acutely than the fox at the 
death. Remember that even in cbld- 
beaung there is the sportsman’s way and 
the cad’s way. 

RELIGION 

Beware of the man whose god is in die 
sbes. 

What a man believes may be ascer- 
tained, not from his creed, but from die 
assumptions on which he habituallv acts. 

VIRTUES AND VICES 

No specific virtue or vice in a man im- 
phes the existence of any other specific 
virtue or vnce in him, however closely 
the imaginaoon may associate them. 

Virtue consists, not in abstaming from 
vice, but in not desiring it. 

Self-denial is not a virtue: it is only 
the effect of prudence on rascality. 

Obedience simulates subordination as 
fear of the pobce simulates honesty. 

Disobedience, die rarest and most 
courageous of the virtues, is seldom dis- 
unguished from neglect, the laziest and 
commonest of the v ices. 

Vice is waste of life. Povertv'-, obedi- 
ence, and celibacy' arc the canonical vices 

Economy is the art of making the most 
of life. 

The love of economy is the root of all 
virtue. 

FAIRPLAY 

Tlie love of fairplay is a spectator’s 
virtue, not a principal’s. 

GREATNESS 

Greamess is only one of the sensations 
of littleness 

In heaven an angel is nobody in par- 
ticular 

Greatness is the secular name for 
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Divinity: both mean simply- -what lies 
beyond us. 

If a great man could make us under- 
stand him, -we should hang him. 

We admit that when the divinity we 
worshipped made itself visible and com- 
prehensible we crucified it. 

To a mathematician the eleventh 
means only a single unit: to the bushman 
who cannot count further than his ten 
fingers it is an incalculable myriad. 

The difference between the shallowest 
routineer and the deepest thinker appears, 
to the latter, trifling; to the former, in- 
finite. 

In a stupid nation the man of genius 
becomes a god: everybody worships him 
and nobody does his wilL 

BEAUTY AND HAPPINESS, ART AND RICHES 

Happiness and Beauty aft by-pro- 
ducts. 

Folly is die direct pursuit of Happiness 
and Beauty. 

Riches and Art are spurious receipts 
for the production of Happiness and 
Beauty. 

He who desires a lifetime of happiness 
with a beaunful woman desires to enjoy 
the taste of wine by keeping his mouth 
always full of it. 

The most intolerable pain is produced 
by prolonging the keenest pleasure. 

The man widi toothache thinks every- 
one happy whose teeth are sound. The 
poverty stricken man makes the same 
mistake about the rich man. 

The more a man possesses over and 
above what he uses, the more careworn 
he becomes. 

The tyranny that forbids you to make 
the road with pick and shovel is worse 
than tiiat which prevents you from loll- 
ing along it in a carriage and pair. 

In an ugly and unhappy world the 


richest man can purchase nothing but 
ughness and unhappiness. 

In his efforts to escape from ugliness 
and unhappiness the rich man intenriiies 
both. Every new yard of West End 
creates a new acre of East End. 

The XIX century was the Age of 
Faith in Fine Art. The results are before 
us. 

THE PERFECT GENTISAAN 

The fatal reservation of the gentieman 
is that he sacrifices everything to his 
honor except his gentility. 

A gentleman of our days is one who 
has money enough to do what every fool 
would do if he could afford it: that is, 
consume without producing. 

The true diagnostic of modem gen- 
tility is parasitism. 

No elaboration of physical or moral 
accomplishment can atone for the sin of 
parasitism. 

A modem gentieman is necessanly the 
enemy of his country. Even in war he 
does not fight to defend it, but to prevail 
his power of preying on it from passing 
to a foreigner. Such combatants are 
patriots in the same sense as wo do^ 
fighting for a bone are lovers of animals. 

The North American Indian was a 
type of the sportsman warrior gentle- 
man- The Periclean Athenim was a 
of the intellectually and artistically otIo- 
vated gentieman. Both were poliua 
feilures. The modem gentieman, witn- 
out the hardihood of the one or e 
culture of the other, has the appetite 0 
both put together. He wfll not succeed 
where they foiled. 

He who believes in education, crim- 
inal law, and sport, needs only property 
to him a perfect modem gentleman. 

MODERATION 

Moderation is never applauded for its 
own sake. 
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A moderately honest man Tvith a mod- 
erately faithful "Rdfe, moderate drinkers 
both, in a moderately healthy house: that 
IS the true middle clis unit. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS SELF 

The imconsdous self is the real genius. 
Your breathing goes "wrong the moment 
your conscious self meddles with it. 

Except during the nine months before 
he draws his first breath, no man manages 
his affairs as w'ell as a tree does. 

REASON 

The reasonable man adapts himself to 
tlie W'orld: the unreasonable one persists 
in tr^g to adapt the world to himself. 
Therefore all progress depends on the 
unreasonable man. 

The man who listens to Reason is lost: 
Reason enslaves all whose minds are 
not strong enough to master her. 

DECEVCy 

Decency is Indecency’s Conspiracy of 
Silence. 

EXPERIENCE 

Men are wise in proportion, not to 
their expenence, but to their capacitj’ for 
experience. 

If could Icam from mere experi- 
ence, tlic stones of London vould be 
wiser than its wisest meiu 

time’s revenges 

Tliose "whom we called brutes had 
their reienge w’hen Darwin shewed us 
tliat the} are our cousins. 

The tliieics had their reienge when 
Marx conncted the bourgeoisie of theft. 

GOOD intentions 

Hell is paxed wiili good intentions, 
not with bad ones. 

."All men mean w ell. 


natural rights 

The Master of Arts, by proxing that 
no man has any natural rights, compels 
himself to take his own for granted. 

The right to hve is abused whenexer 
it is not constantly challenged. 

faute de iiiecx 

In my childhood I demurred to the 
descnpnon of a certain young lady as 
"the pretty Miss So and So ’’ My aunt 
rebuked me by saying “Remember al- 
ways that the least plain sister is tlie 
family beauty.” 

No age or condition is witliout its 
heroes. The least incapable general in a 
nation is its Ctesar, the least imbeale 
statesman its Solon, the least confused 
thinker its Socrates, the least common- 
place poet Its Shakespear. 

cHARiry 

Chanty is tlie most miscluex ous sort 
of prunency. 

Those who minister to poxerty and 
disease are accomphces in tlie tw o w orst 
of all the crimes. 

He w ho gix es money he has not earned 
is generous with other people’s labor. 

Exerj' genuinely benex'olent person 
loathes ahnsgix'ing and mendicity. 

FAME 

Life lex'^els all men: deatli rexeals tlie 
eminent. 

DISCIPLINE 

Mutiny Acts are needed only by 
officers w ho command without authority. 
Dixine right needs no whip 

WOMEN IN the HOXIE 

Home is the girl’s prison and the 
woman’s workhouse. 

CmUEATION 

Cixilization is a disease produced by 

H 
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the practice of building societies with 
rotten material. 

Those who admire modem civiliza- 
tion usually identify it with the steam 
en^ne and the electric telegraph. « 

Those who understand the steam 
engine and the electee telegraph spend 
their lives in trying to replace them with 
something better. 

The imagination cannot conceive a 
viler criminal than he who should build 
another London like the present one, 
nor a greater benefactor Aan he who 
should destroy iL 

GAMBLING 

The most popular method of dis- 
tributing wealth is the method of the 
roulette table. 

The roulette table pays nobody except 
him that keeps it. Nevertheless a passion 
for gaming is common, though a passion 
for keeping roulette tables is unknown. 

Gambling promises the poor what 
Property performs for the rich: that is 
why the bishops dare not denounce it 
fundamentally. 

THE SOCIAL QUESTION 

Do not waste yoiu time on Social 
Questions. What is the matter with the 
poor is Poverty: what is the matter with 
the rich is Uselessness. 

STRAY SAYINGS 

We are told that when Jehovah created 
the world he saw that it was good. What 
would he say now? 

The conversion of a savage to Christi- 
anity is the conversion of Chnstianity to 
savagery. 

No man dares say so much of what he 
thinks as to appear to himself an ex- 
tremist. 

Mens Sana in corpore sano is a foohsh 
sa3ang. The sound body is a product of 
the sound mind. - , 


Decadence can find agents only when 
it wears the mask of progress. 

In moments of progress the noble 
succeed, because things are going thar 
way: in moments of decadence the base 
succeed for the same reason: hence the 
world is never without the. exhilaration 
of contemporary success. 

The reformer for whom the world is 
not good enough finds himself shoulder 
to shoulder with him that is not good 
enough for the world. 

Every man over forty is a scoundrel. 

Youth, which is forgiven everything, 
forgives itself nothing: age, which for- 
gives itself everything, is forgiven no- 
thing. 

When we learn to sing that Britons 
never vtill be masters we shall make an 
end of slavery. 

Do not mistake your objection to de- 
feat for an objection to fighting, your 
objection to being a slave for an objec- 
tion to slavery, your objection to not 
being as rich as your neighbor for an 
objection to poverty. The cowardly, 
the insubordinate, and the envious share 
your objections. 

T ake care to get what you like or you 
will be forced to like what you get 
Where there is no ventilation fi^h air is 
declared unwholesome. Where there is 
no religion hypocrisy becomes goo 
taste. Where there is no knowledge 
Ignorance calls itself science. 

If the wickedflourishandthefittest sur- 
vive, Nature must be the God of rascals. 

If history repeats itself, and the un- 
expected altvays happens, how incapa e 
must Man be of learning from expen 
ence! . 

Compassion is the fellow-feeling of 
the unsound. 

Those who understand evil pardon it: 
those who resent it destroy it. 
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Acquired notions of propriety are 
stronger than natural instincts. It is easier 
to recruit for monasteries and coments 
than to induce an Arab ■R’-oman to un- 
cover her mouth in pubhc, or a British 
ofScer to Tvalk through Bond Street in 
a golfing cap on an afternoon in May. 

It is dangerous to be sincere unless you 
are also stupid. 

The Chinese tame foisls by clipping 
their •Rings, and "Romen by deforming 
tlieir feet. A petticoat round the ankles 
ser\'es equally ■Rell. 

Political Economy and Sodal Eco- 
nomy are amusing intellectual games; 
but Vital Economy is the Philosopher’s 
Stone. 

\^Tien a heretic wishes to avoid 
martyrdom he speaks of “Orthodox}, 
True and False” and demonstrates that 
the True is his heresy. 

Beware of the man who does not re- 
turn }Our blow: he neither forgives you 
nor allows >ou to forgive yourself. 


rot 

If vou injure your neighbor, better 
not do it by halv es. 

Sentimentality is the error of sjppos- 
ing that quarter can be giv en or taV en in 
moral conflicts. 

Tvv o starving men cannot be tvdee as 
hungrv’^ as one; but tR o rascals can be ten 
times as vicious as one. 

Make your cross your crutch; but 
R hen you see another man do it, beR-are 
of him. 

SELF-SACRIFICE 

Self-sacnfice enables us to sacnfice 
other people r ithout blushing. 

If you begin by sacrifiang yourself to 
tliose you lov e, v ou vill end by haung 
those to R'hom j ou hav e sacrificed 5 our- 
self. 

Postscript 1933. The cvolutionaiy 
theme of the third act of Man and Super- 
man R-as resumed by me tventy vears 
later in tlie preface to Back to Methuselah, 
Rhere it is developed as the basis of the 
religion of tlie near future. 
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FROM MOLlilBE TO BRIEUX 

Since the death of Ibsen, Brieux con- 
fronts Europe as the most important 
dramatist west of Russia. In that kind of 
comedy which is so true to hfe that we 
have to call it tra^-comedy, and which is 
not only an entertmnment but a history 
and a criticism of contemporary morals, 
he is incomparably the greatest writer 
France has produced since Mohere. The 
French critics who take it for granted 
that no contemporary of theirs could 
possibly be greater than Beaumarchais are 
really too modest. They have never read 
Beaumarchris, and therefore do not know 
how very little of him there is to read, 
and how, out of the two variations he 
wrote on his once famous theme, the 
second is only a petition in artistic and 
intellectual bankruptcy. Had the French 
theatre been capable of offering a field to 
Balzac, my proposition might have to be 
modified. But as it was no more able to 
do that than the English theatre was to 
enhst the genius of Dickens, I may say 
confidently that in that great comedy 
which Balzac called “the comedy of 
humanity," to be played for the amuse- 
ment of Ae gods rather than for that of 
the French public, there is no summit in 
the barren plain that stretches from Moimt 
Moliere to our own times until we reach 
Brieux. 

HOW THE XIX CENTURY FOUND 
ITSELF OUT 

It is reserved for some great critic to 
^ve us a study of the psychology of the 
XIX century. Those of us who as adults 
saw it face to face in that last moiety of its 
days when one fierce hand after another 
— ^Marx’s, Zola’s, Ibsen’s, Strindberg’s, 


Turgenieff’s, Tolstoy’s stripped its 
masks off and revealed it as, on thewhole, 
perhaps the most villainous page of re- 
corded human history, can also recall the 
strange confidence with which it regarded 
itself as the very summit of dviIiMtion, 
and talked of the past as a cruel gloom 
that had been dispelled for ever by the 
Kulway and the electric telegraph. But 
centuries, like men, begin to find them- 
selves out in middle age. The youthful 
conceit of die nineteenth had a splendd 
exponent in Macaulay, and, for a tune, a 
gloriously jolly one during the nonage of 
Dickens. There was certainly nodung 
morbid in the air then: Dickens and 
Macaulay are as free from morbidity as 
Dumas phrc and Guizot. Even Stendhal 
and Prosper Merimfe, diou^ by no 
means burgess optimists, are quite sane. 
When you come to Zola and Maupassant 
Flaubert and the Goncourts, to Ibsen 
and Strindberg, to Aubrey BeardsW 
and George Moore, to D’Aimunzio and 
Ech^aray, you are in a new and morbid 
atmosphere. French literature up 
middle of the XIX century was snll all of 
one piece with Rabelms, Montaigne, and 
Moliere. Zola breaks that tradition 
pletely; he is as different as Karl Marx 
from Turgot or Darwin from Cuvier. 

In this new phase we see the bour- 
geoisie, after a century and a half of com- 
placent vaunting of its own probity nn 
modest happiness (begun by Dame 
Defoe in Robinson Crusoe’s praise ot 
“the middle station of hfe’’), sudd^ty 
tur ning bitterly on itself with accusations 
of hideous sexual and commercial corru^ 
tion. Thackeiay’scampaign against snob- 
bery and Didcens’s against hypocrisy 
were directed against the vices 
able men; but now even the respectability 
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•was passionately denied: the bourgeois 
•was depicted as a thief, a tyrant^ a 
sweater, a selfish voluptuary whose mar- 
nages were simple legalizations of un- 
bridled hcendousness. Sexual irregulari- 
ties began to be attributed to the sym- 
pathetic characters in fiction not as the 
blackest spots in their portraits, but posi- 
tively as redeeimng humanities in diem. 

JACK THE RIPPER 

I am by no means going here either to 
revive the old outcry against this school 
of iconoclasts and disUlusioners, or to 
join the new reaction rgainst it- It told the 
world many truths: it brought romance 
back to its senses. Its very repudiation of 
the graces and enchantments of fine art 
was necessary; for the artistic morbidezza 
of Byron and Victor Hugo was too 
imaginative to allow the Victorian bour- 
geoisie to accept them as chroniclers of 
real fects and real people- The justifica- 
tion of Zola’s comparative coarseness is 
that his work could not have been done 
in any other -way. If Zola had had a sense 
of humor, or a great artist’s delight in 
playing with his ideas, his materials, and 
his readers, he would have become other 
as unreadable to the very people he came 
to •wake up as Anatole France is, or as 
incredible as Victor Hugo tvas. He v ould 
also have incurred the mistrust and hatred 
of the majonty of Frenchmen, who, like 
the majonty of men of all nations, are not 
merely mcapable of fine art, but resent it 
furiously. A -wit is to them a man who is 
laughing at them* an artist is a man of 
loose character who hves by telhng Ijing 
stones and pandering to the voluptuous 
passions VTiat they like to read is the 
poLce intelhgence, espeaally the murder 
cases and dnorce cases The in\ented 
murders and di\ orces of the novehsts and 
plaj'wrights do not satisfy them, because 
they cannot beheve in them; and belief 
that the horror or scandal actually oc- 
curred, that real people are shedding real 


blood and real tears, is indispensable to 
their enjoyment- To produce this behef 
by v/orks of fiction, the writer must dis- 
guise and even discard the arts of the man 
of letters and assume the style of tlie de- 
scriptive reporter of the criminal courts. 
As an example of how to cater for such 
readers, we may take Zola's Bete Hu- 
maine. It is in all its essentials a simple 
and touching story, hke Prevost’s Manon 
Lescaut. But mto it Zola has \-iolently 
thrust die greatest police sensanon of the 
XDC century: the episode of Jack the 
Ripper. Jack’s hideous neurosis is no 
more a part of human nature than Oesar’s 
epilepsy or Gladstone’s missing finger. 
One is tempted to accuse Zola of haiing 
borrowed it from the newspapers to 
please his customers just as Shakespear 
used to borrow stories of murder and 
jealousy' from the tales and chronicles of 
his time, and heap them on the head 
of conn\Tal humorists like lago and 
Richard HI, or gentle poets like Macbeth 
and Hamlet. Without such allurements, 
Shakespear could not have h\ed by' his 
plays. And if he had been rich enough to 
disregard this consideration, he would 
Still have had to provide sensation enough 
to induce people to hsten to what he was 
inspired to say. It is only' the man w ho has 
no message w'ho is too fastidious to beat 
the drum at the door of his booth. 

RISE OF THE SOENTinC SPOUT 

Still, the Shakespearian murders were 
romantic murders: the Zolaesque ones 
were pohee reports. The old mad hero- 
ines, tile Ophelias and Ludes ofLammer- 
moor, were rhapsodists with flowers in 
their hands: the new ones were chnical 
studies of mental disease. The new note 
was as conspicuous in the sensational 
chapters as in the dull chapters, of which 
there were many'. This w'as the punish- 
ment of the rmddle class for hypocrisy. It 
had earned the conspiracy of silence 
which we call decorum to such lengths 
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that when young men discovered the 
suppressed truths, they felt hound to 
shout them in the streets. I well remember 
how when I was a youth in my teens I 
happened to obtain access to the papers 
of an Irish crown solicitor throu^.a 
colleague who had some clerical work to 
do upon them. The coimty concerned 
was not one of the crimeless counties: 
there was a large camp in it; and the 
soldier of that day was notthe respectable, 
rather pious, and very low-spirited youth 
who now m^es the Icing’s uniform what 
the curate’s black coat was then. There 
were not only cases which were tried and 
not reported: there were cases which 
could not even be tried, the offenders 
havmg secured impunity by pushing their 
folhes to lengths too grotesque to be 
bearable even in a criminal court — ^also 
because of the silly ferocity of the law, 
which punished theneghgibleindecendes 
of drunken young soldiers as atrocious 
crimes. The effect produced by diese 
revelations on my raw youth was a sense 
of heavy respon^ility for conniving at 
thdr concealment. I felt that if camp and 
barrack life involved these things, diey 
ought to be known. I had been caught by 
the great wave of scientific enthusiasm 
which was then passing over Europe as a 
result of the discovery of Natural Selec- 
tion by Darwin, and of the blow it dealt 
to the vulgar Bible worship and redemp- 
tion mongering which had hitherto 
passed among us for reli^on. I wanted to 
get at the facts. I was prepared for the 
facts being unflattering: had I not already 
faced the fact that instead of being a fallen 
angel I was first cousin to a monkey? 
Long afterwards, when I was a well- 
known writer, I said thatwhat we wanted 
as the basis of our plays and novels was 
not romance, but a reaUy scientific natural 
history. Scientific natural history is not 
compatible with taboo; and as everything 
connected with sex was tabooed, I felt the 
need for mentioning the forbidden sub- 


jects, not only because of thdr own im- 
portance, but for the sake of destroying 
taboo by ^ving it the most violent pos- 
sible shoc^. The same impulse is unmis- 
takeably active in Zola and his contem- 
poraries. He also wanted, not works of 
literary art, but stories he could believe m 
as records of things that really happen. 
He imposed Jack the Ripper on his idyll 
of the railwayman’s wife to make it 
sdentific. To all artists and Platonists he 
made it thereby very unreal; for to the 
Platonist all acddents are unreal and 
negligible; but to the people he wanted 
to get at — rile anti-artistic people— he 
made it readable. 

The scientific spirit was umntelli^le 
to the Philistines and repulsive to the 
dilettanti, who said to Zola: “If you must 
tell us stories diout agricultural laborers, 
why tell us dirty ones?” But Zola did not 
wani^ like the old romancers, to tell a 
story. He wanted to tell the world the 
sdentific truth about itself. His view was 
that if you were going to l^slate for 
agricultural laborers, or deal with them 
or their buaness in any way, you had 
better know what they are re^y hke; 
and in supplying you with die necess^ 
information he did not tell you what 
you already knew, which included pretty 
nearly all that could be decorously men- 
tioned, but what you did not know, 
which was that part of the truth that 
tabooed. For the same reason, when he 
found a generation whose hteraiy nouons 
of Parisian cocotterie were founded on 
Marguerite Gauthier, he felt it to be a 
duty to shew them Nana. And it 
very necessary thing to do. If some » 
writer of the seventies had got himseu 
banished firom all decent 
perhaps convicted of obscene lib^ n) 
writing a novel shewing the side of camp 

life that was never mentioned ^^cept 

the papers of the Crown Solicitor, we 
should be nearer to a rational mihtary 
system than we are today. 
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ZOLAISM AS A StJPERSTITION 

It is, unfortunately, much easier to 
throw the forces of art mto a reaction 
than to recall them when the reaction has 
gone far enough. A case which came 
under my own notice years ago illustrates 
the difficulty. The infe of an eminent 
surgeon had some talent for drawing. Her 
husband wrote a treaose on cancer; and 
she drew the illustrations. It was the first 
time she had used her gift for a serious 
purpose; and she worked hard enough at 
It to acqmre considerable skill in depict- 
ing cancerous proliferation- The book 
being finished and published, she resumed 
her ordinary practice of sketching for 
pleasure. But all her work now had an 
uncanny look- When she drew a land- 
scape, it was hke a cancer that acadent- 
ally looked hke a landscape. She had 
acquired a cancerous techmque; and she 
could not get rid of it. 

This happens as easily in literature as 
in the other arts. The men who trained 
themselves as wnters by drag^ng the 
unmentionable to hght, presently found 
that tliey could do that so much better 
than an)^ing else that they gave up deal- 
ing ■vritii the other subjects Even their 
quite menuonable episodes had an un- 
mentionable air. Their imitators assumed 
that unmentionabihty was an end in it- 
self — that to be decent was to be out of 
the movement. Zola and Ibsen could no^ 
of course, be confined to mere reacuon 
against taboo. Ibsen was to the last fasci- 
nating and full of a strange moiing 
beauty; and Zola often broke into senti- 
ment^ romance. But neither Ibsen nor 
Zola, after they once took in hand the 
work of unmasking the idoU of the bour- 
geoisie, ever again wrote a happy or 
pleasant play or no\el. Ibsen’s suiades 
and catastrophes at last produced the cry 
of “People dont do such tilings," v> hich 
be ridiculed tiirough Judge Brack in 
Hcdda Gabler. Tlus aas easy enough: 


Brack teas so far tcrong that people do 
do such things occasional!}*. But on the 
whole Brack -was right. The tragedy of 
Hedda in real hfe is not that she commits 
suiade but that she continues to live- If 
such acts of \iolent rebelhon as those of 
Hedda and Nora and Rebecca and the 
rest were tiie inevitable or even the prob- 
able consequences of their unfitness to be 
Ttaves and mothers, or of thdr contracting 
repugnant marriages to avoid being left 
on the shelf, social reform would be \ eiy 
rapid; and we should hear less nonsense 
as to women like Nora and Hedda being 
mere figments of Ibsen’s imagination. 
Our real difficulty is the almost boundless 
doahty and submission to soaal con\ en- 
aon which is characteristic of the human 
race. What balks the social reformer 
everywhere is that the victims of social 
evils do not complain, and even saongly 
resent being aeated as victims. The more 
a dog suffers from being chained the 
more dangerous it is to release him: he 
bites savagely at the hand that dares 
touch his collar. Our Rougon-Macquart 
ffimilies are usually enormously proud 
of themselves; and though they have to 
put up with their share of drunkards 
and madmen, they do not proliferate 
into Jack-the-Rippers. Nothing that is 
admittedly and unmistakeably horrible 
matters very much, because it frightens 
people into seeking a remedy: tiie serious 
horrors are tiiose w'hich seem entirely 
respectable and normal to respectable and 
normal men. Now the formula of tragedy 
had come down to the nineteenth century 
from days in w'hich this was not recog- 
nized, and when hfe was so thorouglily 
accepted as a divine insutution that in 
order to make it seem tragic, something 
dreadful had to happen and somebody 
had to die. But the tragedy of modem 
life is that nothing happens, and that the 
resultant dulness does not kill. Mau- 
passant s Une Vie is infinitely more 
tragic than the death of Jitiiet. 
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In Ibsen’s works we find the old tradi- 
tions and the new conditions stru^ling 
in the same play, like a gudgeon hatf 
swallowed by a pike. Almost all the 
sorrow and the weariness which make 
Ins plays so poignant are the sorrow and 
weariness of the mean dull life in which 
nothing happens; but none the less he 
provides a final catastrophe of the ap- 
proved fifth-act-blank-verse type. Hed- 
wig and Hedda shoot themselves: Rosmer 
and Rebecca throw themselves into the 
mill-race: Solness and Rubeck are dashed 
to pieces: Borkman dies of acute stage 
tragedy without discoverable lesions. I 
will not again say, as I have said before, 
that these catastrophes areforced,because 
a fortunate performance often makes 
diem seem inevitable; but I do submit 
that the omission of them would leave 
the play sadder and more convin^g. 

THE PASSING OF THE TRAGIC CATA- 
STROPHE AND THE HAPPY ENDING 

Not only is the tradition of the cata- 
strophe unsuitable to modem studies of 
life: the tradition of an ending, happy or 
die reverse^ is equally unworkable. The 
moment die draimtist g^ves up accidents 
and catastrophes, and takes “slices of 
life” as his material, he finds himself com- 
mitted to pla3rs that have no endings. The 
curtain no longer comes down on a hero 
slrin or married: it comes down when the 
audience has seen enough of the Kfe pre- 
sented to it to draw the moral, and must 
dther leave the dieatre or miss its last 
train. 

The man who feced Fiance with a 
drama fulfilling all these conditions was 
Brieux. He was as scientific, as consden- | 
tious, as unflinching as Zola without 
being in the least morbid. He was no i 
more dependent on horrors dianMoliere, ! 
and as sane in his temper. He threw over 
the traditional forced catastrophe uncom- 
promisingly. You do not go away from a 
Brieux play with the feeling that Ae afftir 


is fitushed or the problem solved for you 
by the dramatist Still less do you go 
away in “that happy, easy, ironically 
indulgent fiame of mind that is the true 
test of comedy,” as Mr Walkley put it in 
The Times of ^e ist October 1909. You 
come away with a very disquieting sense 
that you are involved in the affair, and 
must find the way out of it for yourself 
and everybody else if dvrhzation is to be 
tolerable to your sense of honor. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWE E N BRIEUX 
AND MOLikRE OR SHAXESPEAR 


Brieux’s task is thus larger than Mo- 
liere's. Moliere destroyed Ae prestige of 
those conspiracies against sodety which 
we call the professions, and which thrive 
by the exploitation of idolatry. He un- 
masked the doctor, the philosopher, the 
fencing master, the priest. He ridiculed 
thdr dupes: the hypochondriac, the aca- 
demician, the devotee, the gentieman in 
seardi of accomplishments. He exposed 
the snob: he shewed the gentleman as die 
buttandcreatureof his valet, emphasizing 
thus the inevitable relation between the 


aan who lives by unearned money and 
he TPan who hves by wdght of service, 
teyond bringing this latter point up to a 
iter date Beaumarchais did nothing. But 
loliferenever indicted sodety. Burke said 
hat you cannot bring an indictment 
gainst a nation; yet within a generation 
com tiiat utterance men began to draw 
adictments agdnst whole epochs, especi- 
Uy against the c^italistic epoch. It is 
rue that Moliere, like Sfaakespear, in- 
icted human nature, which v/ould seem 

0 be a broader attack; but such attecfe 
nly make thoughtful men melancholy 
nd hopeless, and practical men cjmcri 
r murderous. Le Msanthrope, whim 
sems to m^ as a fordgner perhaps, to be 
loli^’s dullest and worst play, is liKe 
lanJet in two respects. The first, whicft 

1 that it would have been much better 

: had been written in prose, is merely 
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rprBntral and need not detain us. The 
second is that the author does not clearly 
know what he is driving at. Le Festin de 
Pierre, Mohere’s best philosophic play, is 
as bnlhant and arresung as Le hbsan- 
thrope is neither the one nor the other; 
but here again there is no positive side: 
the statue is a hollow creature with no- 
thing to say for himself; and Don Juan 
makes no attempt to t^e advantage of 
hisweakness The reason why Shakespear 
and Mohere are always well spoken of 
and recommended to the young is riiat 
their quarrel is really a quarrel with God 
for not making men better. If they had 
quarrelled with a specified class of per- 
sons wdth incomes of four figures for not 
doing their work better, or for doing no 
work at all, they would be denounced as 
sediuous, impious, and profligate cor- 
rupters of morahty. 

Bneux -wastes neither ink nor indigna- 
tion on Pro-vidence. The idle despair that 
shakes its fist impotently at the skies, 
uttenng sublime blasphemies, such as 

“As flies to wanton bo) s are w e to the gods: 
They kill us for their sport,” 

does not amuse Bneux. His fisucuffs are 
not aimed hea\enward: they fall on 
human noses for the good of human 
souls When he sees human nature in 
conflict with a poliucal abuse, he does not 
blame human nature, knowing that such 
blame is the favorite trick of those who 
wish to perpetuate the abuse witliout 
being able to defend it He docs not e\ en 
blame the abuse: he exposes it, and ilien 
lea\ es human namre to tackle it with its 
eyes open. And his method of exposure is 
tlie dramatic method. He is a bom drama- 
tist, dtffenng from the ordinary drama- 
tists only m tliat he has a large mind and 
a sciennfic habit of using it. As a dramatist 
his theme is necessarily a conflict of some 
sort. As a dramatist of large mind he 
cannot be satisfied with the trumpery 
conflicts of the Di\orce Court and the 


Criminal Court: of the husband with the 
seducer, of the policeman -with the mur- 
derer. Ha-ving the scientific conscience in 
a higher d^ee than Zola (he has a better 
head), he could not be interested in 
imaginary conflicts which he himself 
woidd have had to invent like a child at 
play. The conflict which inspires his 
dramatic genius must be a big one and a 
real one. To ask an audience to spend 
three hours hanging on tlie question of 
which particular man some particular 
woman shall mate with does not strike 
him as a reasonable proceeding; and if die 
audience does not agree with him, why, 
it can go to some fashionable dramatist of 
the bouleturd who does agree with it. 

BRIEUX AMJ THE BOULEVARD 

This in\ oK es Bneux in furious conflict 
with the boulevard. Up to quite recent 
times It w'as impossible for an Enghsh- 
man to mention Bneux to a Parisian as 
the only French playwright who really 
counted in Europe without being met 
with astonished assurances diat Bneux is 
not a playwnght at all; diat his plays are 
not plays; diat he is not (in Sarce}''s sense 
of the plurase) “du theatre”; diat he is a 
mere pamphleteer without even hterary 
style. And when you expressed your 
natural gratification at learning diat die 
general body^ of Pansian dramatists w ere 
so highly gifted diat Brieux counted for 
nothing in Pans — ^w hen you respectfully 
asked for the names of a few of die most 
promment of the geniuses w'ho had 
eclipsed him, y'ou were given diree or 
four of which you had never heard, and 
one or two known to you as diose of 
cynically commercial manipulators of the 
menage a trois, the innocent wife dis- 
covered at the villain’s rooms at midnight 
(to beg him to spare die virtue of a sister, 
die character of a son, or die hfe of a 
father), the compromising letter, the duel, 
and all the rest of the claptraps out of 
which dramatic playthings can be manu- 
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factored for the amusement of grown-up 
children. Not until the Academie Fran- 
gaise elected Brieux did it occur to the 
boulevardiers that the enormous differ- 
ence between him md their pet authors 
was a diflFerence in which the superiority 
lay with Brieux. 

TtlE PEDANTRY OF PARIS* 

Indeed it is difficult for the Englishman 
to understand how bigotedly the Paris- 
ians chng to the claptrap ffieatre. _The 
English do not care enough about the 
theatre to cling to its traditions or perse- 
cute anyone for their sake; but the French 
do. Besides, in fine art, France is a nation 
of bom pedants. The vulgar English 
painter paints vulgar pictures, and gener- 
ally sells them. But the vulgar French 
pmnter pdnts classical ones, though 
whether he sells them or not I do not 
know; I hope not. The corresponding 
infatuation in the theatre is for dramas in 
alexandrines; and alexandrines are far 
worse than English blank verse, which is 
saying a good deal. Racine and Comeille, 
who established the alexandrine tradition, 
deliberately aimed at classicism, taking 
the Greek drama as thdr model. Even a 
foreigner can hear the music of their 
verse. Comeille wrote alexandrines as 
Dryden wrote heroic couplets, in a vinle, 
stately, handsome and withal human way; 
and Radne had tenderness and beauty as 
v/elL This drama of Racine and Com^e, 
with the music of Gluck, gave the French 
in the XVII and XV ill centuries a body 
of art which was very beautiful, very 
refined, very dehghtfial for cultivated 
people, and very tedious for the ignoranL 
When, through die spread of elementary 
education, the ignorant invaded the 
theatre in overwhelming numbers, this 
exquisite body of art became a dead body, 
and was practised by nobody except the 
amateurs — ^the people who love wlut has 
been already done in art and loathe the 
real hfe out of which living art must con- 


tinually grow afresh. In their hands it 
passed from being a commercial failure 
to being an obsolete nuisance. 

Commercially, the classic play was 
supplanted by a nuisance which was not 
a feilure: to wit, the “well made play” of 
Scribe and his school. The manufacture 
of well made plays is not an art: it is an 
industry. It is not at all hard for a hteiaiy 
mechanic to acquire it: the only difficulty 
is to find a literary mechanic who is not 
by nature too much of an artist for the 
job; for nothing spoils a well made play 
more infallib ly than the least alloy of 
high art or die least qualm of conscience 
on the part of the writer. “Art for art’s 
sake” IS the formula of the well made 
play, meaning in practice “Success for 
mon^s sake.” Now great art is never 
produced for its own sake. It is too diffi- 
cult to be worth the effort. AH the great 
artists enter into a terrible struggle with 
the public, often involvmg bitter pove^ 
and personal humiliation, and always in- 
volving calumny and persecution, be- 
cause they beheve diey are aposdes doing 
what used to be called die Will of God, 
and is now called by many prosaic names, 
of which “pubhc work” is the least con- 
troversiaL And when these artists have 
travailed and brought forth, and at last 
forced the pubhc to associate keen pleas- 
ure and deep interest with their methods 
and morals, a crowd of smaller men— art 
confectioners, we may call them chasten 
to make pretty entertednments out of 
scraps and crumbs from the masterpieces. 
Offenbach laid hands on BeethwOTS 
Seventh Symphony and produced J aime 
lesmilitaires, to die disgtot of Schumai^ 
who was nevertheless doing precisely the 
same thing in a more pretentious wty* 
And these confectioners are by no means 
mere plagiarists. They bring all sorts o 
png agin g qualities to their work: I®'”® ® 
beauty, desire to ^ve pleasure, 
ness, humor, everything exc^t me nign 
republican conscience, the identificanon 
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of the artist's purpose -with the purpose of 
the universe, which alone makes an artist 
great. 

But the well made play v'as not con- 
fectionery: it had not even the derived 
virtue of bemg borrowed from the great 
playwrights Its formula grew up in the 
days when the spread of elementary 
schooling produced a huge mass of play- 
goers sufficiently educated to want plays 
instead of dog-fights, but not educated 
enough to enjoy or understand the 
masterpieces of dramatic art. Besides, 
education or no education, one cannot 
live on masterpieces alone, not only 
because there are not enough of them, 
but because new plays as well as great 
plays are needed, and diere are not enough 
Moheres and Shakespears in the world to 
keep the demand for novelty sansfied 
Hence it has always been necessary to 
have some formula by nhich men of 
mediocre talent and no conscience can 
turn out plays for the theatrical market. 
Such men have written melodramas since 
the theatre existed It was in the XIX 
century that the demand for manufac- 
tured plays was extended to drawing 
room plays in which the Forest of Bondy 
and the Auberge des Adrets,the Red Bam 
and the Ca%e at Midmght, had to be re- 
placed by Lord Blank's flat in \V'hitehall 
Court and the Great Hall, Chev'y Chace. 
Playgoers, bemg by that urae mostly 
poor playgoers, wanted to see how the 
rich live; vanted to see them actually 
drinking champagne and v earing real 
fashionable dresses and trousers vith a 
neatly ironed crease dotm the knee. 

HOW TO WRITE A POPULAR PLAT 

Tile formula for the v ell made play is 
so easy that I gi\ c it for the benefit of otv 
reader v ho feels tempted to try his hand 
at making die fortune that awaits all 
successful manufacturers in this hne. 
First, }ou "haTC an idea” for a dramatic 
situation. K it strikes you as a splendidly 


ori^nal idea whilst it is in feet as old as 
the hills,so much thebetter. For instance, 
the situation of an innocent person con- 
victed by circumstances of a crime may 
always be depended on. If the person is 
a woman, she must be competed of 
adultery. If a young officer, he must be 
convicted of ^hng information to the 
enemy, though it is really a fasanaung 
female spy who has ensnared him and 
stolen the inenminating document. If die 
innocent wife, bamshed from her home, 
suffers agomes through her separation 
from her children, and, when one of diem 
is djing (of any disease the dramatist 
chooses to inflict), disguises herself as a 
nurse and attends it through its d}nng 
convulsion until the doctor, w ho should 
be a seno-comic character, and if possible 
a fethful old admirer of the lady’s, 
simultaneously announces the recovery 
of the child and the discovery of the 
wife’s innocence, the success of the play 
may be regarded as assured if die writer 
has any sort of knack for his work. 
Comedy is more difficult, because it re- 
qmres a sense of humor and a good deal 
of vivaaty; but the process is essentially 
the same: it is the manufacture of a mis- 
understanding. Having manufactured it, 
5 ou place its culmination at the end of 
the last act but one, w'hich is die point at 
which the manufacture of the play be- 
gins. Tlicn you make your first act out of 
the necessary introducuon of the char- 
acters to the audience, after elaborate 
explanations, mosdy conducted by ser- 
vants, sohcitors, and other low hfe per- 
sonages (the principals must all be dukes 
and colonels and milhonmres), of how 
the misunderstanding is going to come 
about. Your last act consists, of course, 
of cleanng up die misunderstanding, and 
generally getting the audience out of the 
theatre as best you can. 

Now please do not misunderstand me 
as pretending that this process is so 
mechanical that it offers no opportunity 
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for die exerdse of talent. On die contrary, 
it is so mechanical that -mdiout very 
conspicuous talent nohody can make 
much reputation by doing it, though they 
can and do make a hving at it. iGid thk 
often leads the cultivated classes to sup- 
pose that all plays are written by authors 
of talent. As a matter of fact the majority 
of those who in France and England 
make a living by writing plays are un- 
known and, as to education, all but ilht- 
erate. Their names are not worth putting 
on the playbill, because thdr audiences 
neither know nor care who the author is, 
and often beheve that the actors impro- 
vise the whole piece, just as they in fact 
do sometimes improvise the dialogue. To 
rise out of this obscurity you must be 
a Scribe or a Sardou, doing essentially 
the same thing, it is true, but doing it 
wittily and ingeruously, at moments al- 
most poetically, and giving the persons of 
the drama some touches of real observed 
character. 

WHY THE CRITICS ABE ALWAYS 
WRONG 

Now it is these strokes of talent that set 
the critics wrong. For the talent, bdng all 
expended on the formula, at last conse- 
crates the formula in the eyes of the critics. 
Nay, they become so accustomed to the 
formula that at last they caimot rehsh or 
understand a play that has grown natur- 
ally, )ust as they caimot adnure the Venus 
of Milo because she has neither a corset 
nor high heeled shoes. They are like the 
peasants who are so accustomed to food 
reeking with garhc that when food is 
served to them without it they declare 
that it has no taste and is not food at all. 

This is the explanation of the refusal of 
the critics of all nations to accept great 
ori^nal dramatists like Ibsen and Biieux 
as real dramatists, or their plays as real 
plays. No writer of the first order needs 
the formula any more than a sound man 
needs a crutch. In his simplest mood. 


when he is only seeking to amuse, he 
does not manufecture a plot: he tells a 
story. He finds no difficulty in setting 
people on the stage to talk and act in an 
amusing, exciting, or touching way. His 
characters have adventures and ideas j 
which are interesting in themselves, and 
need not be fitted into the Chinese puzzle | 

of a plot. 

THE INTERPRETER OF LIFE j 

But the great dramatist has something ' 
better to do tiian to amuse dther himself 
or his audience. He has to interpret hfe. 
This sounds a mere pious phrase of hter- 
ary cnticism; but a moment’s considera- 
tion will discover its meaning and its 
exactitude. Life as it appears to us in our 
daily experience is an unintelligible chaos 
of happenings. You pass Othello in the 
bazaar in Aleppo, lago on the jetty in 
Cyprus, and Desdemona in tiie nave of 
St Mark’s in Venice without the slightest 
clue to their relations to one another. The 
man you see stepping into a chemist’s 
shop to buy the means of committing 
murder or suicide, may, for all you know, 
want nothing but a hver pill or a tooth- 
brush. The statesman who has no other 
object than to make you vote for his 
party at the next election may be starting 
you on an inchne at the foot of which h*K 
war, or revolution, or a smallpox epi- 
demic^ or five years off your hfetime. The 
horrible murder of a whole family by the 
father who finishes by killing himself, or 
the driving of a young girl on to the 
streets, may be the result of your discharg- 
ing an employee in a fit of temper a 
month before. To attempt to understand 
hfe from merely looking on at it as it 
happens in die streets is as hopeless^ 
trjdng to understand pubhc questions by 
studying snapshots of pubhc demonstra- 
tions. If we possessed a series of cine- 
matographs of all the executions during 
the Rdgn of Terror, they might be 
exlubited a thousand times without cn- 
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Lghtening the audiences in the least as to 
the meaiung of the Revolution: Robes- 
pierre would perish as “un monsieur” 
and Marie Antoinette as “une femme.” 
Life as It occurs is senseless; a policeman 
may watch it and work m it for thirty 
years in the streets and courts of Pans 
without learmng as much of it or from it 
as a child or a nun may learn from a single 
play by Bneux. For it is the business of 
Brieux to pick out the significant ina- 
dents from the chaos of daily happenings, 
and arrange them so that their relation 
to one another becomes significant, thus 
changing us from bev'ildered spectators 
of a monstrous confusion to men intelli- 
gently consaous of the world and its 
desunies. This is the highest function tliat 
man can perform — the greatest work he 
can set his hand to, and this is whj' the 
great diamausts of the world, from Euri- 
pides and Anstophanes to Shakcspear and 
Moli^re, and from them to Ibsen and 
Brieux, take that majestic and pontifical 
rank wluch seems so strangely above all 
the reasonable pretensions of mere stroll- 
ing actors and thcatncal authors. 

HOW THE GREAT DRAltATISTS 
TORTURE THE PUBLIC 

Now if the cnucs are rong in suppos- 
ing that the formula of tlie well made play 
IS not only indispensable in good play- 
iinghting, but is actually the essence of 
the play itself — if tlieir delusion is re- 
buked and confuted by tlie pracuce of 
cierj' great dramatist even ■when he is 
only amusing lumself by storj’ telling, 
what must happen to tlieirpoor formula 
when It imperunently offers its sen-ices 
to a plajw'nght who has taken on his 
supreme funcuon as tlie Interpreter of 
Life? Not onlj has he no use for it, but 
he must attack and destroy it; for one of 
the ^cr^’ first lessons he has to teach to a 
play-nddcn public is that the romantic 
comcntions on which the formula pro- 
ceeds arc all false, and are doing incal- 


cul^le harm in diese days when e\ cry- 
body reads romances and goes to tlie 
theatre. Just as the historian can teach no 
real history until he has cured his readers 
of the romanuc delusion that the great- 
ness of a queen consists in her being a 
pretty woman and ha\ing her head cut 
off; so the playw-nght of the first order 
can do nothing -widi his audiences unul 
he has cured them of looking at the stage 
through the keyhole and sniffing round 
the theatre as prunent people sniff round 
the divorce court. The cure is not a 
popular one- The public suffers from it 
exactly as a drunkard or a snuff taker 
suffers from an attempt to conquer tlie 
habit. The critics espeaally, who arc 
forced by their profession to indulge 
immoderately in plajs adulterated with 
fakchood and \-icc, suffer so acutely w hen 
forced to abstain for a w'hole c\cmng, 
that they hurl disparagements and e\en 
abuse and insult at the mcraless dramaust 
w’ho IS torturing diem To a bad play of 
the kind they are accustomed to they can 
be cruel through supcraliousness, irony, 
impadence, contempt, or e\ cn a Rochc- 
foucauldian pleasure m a fnend’s mis- 
fortune. But the hatred pro\oked b\ 
deliberately indicted pain, the franuc 
denials as of a pnsoncr at die bar accused 
of a disgraceful enme, the clamor for 
vengeance thinly disguised as artistic 
jusuce, the suspicion diat die dramatist 
is using priN-ate informauon and making 
a personal attack: all diese are to be found 
only when die playwright is no mere 
marchand de plaisir, but, hke Bneux, a 
ruthless rc\ealer of hidden truth and a 
mighty destroyer of idols. 

BRIEUX’S CONQUEST OF LONDON 

So w ell does Brieux know' diis that he 
has written a play. La Foi, shewing how 
terrible trudi is to men, and how- false 
religions (theatrical romance, by the way, 
is the falsest and most fantastically held of 
all the false rehgions) arc a necessity' to 
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them. With this play he achieved, for the 
first time on record, the feat of winning 
a success in a fashionable London theatre 
with a cold-blooded thesis play. Those 
who witnessed the performance of False 
Gods at His Majes^s Theatre this year 
were astomshed to see that exceptionally 
large theatre filled with strangely attent- 
ive ordinary playgoers, to whose cus- 
tomary requirements and weaknesses no 
concession was made for a moment by 
the playwright. They were getting a 
lesson and nothing else. The same famous 
acting, the same sumptuous mise en schte^ 
had not always saved other plays from 
fiulure. There was no enthusiasm: one 
might almost say there was no enj oyment, 
The audience for once had something 
better to do than to amuse themselves. 
The old playgoers and the critics, who, 
on the first night, had pohtely regretted 
an inevitable ^ure after waiting, like the 
maturer ladies at the sack of Ismail in 
Byron’s poem, for the adultery to be^n, 
asked one another incredulously whedier 
there could really be mon^ in ^s sort of 
thing. Such feats had been performed 
before at coterie theatres where the ex- 
penses were low and where the plays were 
seasoned with a good deal of ordinary 
amusing comedy; but in this play there 
was not a jest from beginning to end; 
and the size of the theatre and the ex- 
penses of production were on a princely 
scale. Yet La Foi held its own. The feat 
was quite unprecedented; and that it 
should have been achieved for the first 
time by a Frenchman is about a milhon 
times more remarkable than that the first 
man to fly across the channel (the two 
events were almost rimultaneous} should 
also have been a Frenchman. 

PARISIAN SniPIDITy 

And here I must digress for a moment 
to remark diat though Paris is easily the 
most prejudiced, old-fashioned, obsolete- 
minded city in the west of Europe, yet 


when she produce great men she cer- 
tainly does not do it by halves. Unfortun- 
ately, there is nothing she hates more than 
a Frenchman of genius. When an Eng- 
hshman says that you have to go back to 
Michael Angelo to find a senator who 
can be mentioned in the same breath as 
Rodin without manifest absurdity, the 
Parisians indignantly exclaim that only 
an ignorant foreigner could imagine that 
a man who was not a pupil at the Beaux 
Arts could possibly be a sculptor at 
all. And I have already described how 
they talk about Brieux, the only French 
dramatist whose fame crosses frontiers 
and channels, and fills the continent. To 
be quite frank, I cannot to this day under- 
stand why they made him an Academician 
instead of starving him to death and then 
giving him a statue. Can it be that in his 
early days, before he could gain his hving 
by the theatre; he wrote a spellmg book, 
or dehvered a course of lectures on the 
use of pure Ime in Greek design.^ To 
suppose that they did it because he is a 
great man is to imply that they know 
a great Frenchman when th^ see him, 
which is contrary to all experience. They 
never know imtil tibe English tell them. 


BRIRDX AND THE ENGLISH THEATKE 

In England our knowledge of Brieux 
las been delayed by the childishness of 
lur theatre. This childishness is by no 
to be deplored: it means that the 
iheatre is occupied with the elemOTt^ 
diucation of the masses inrtead o^th 
fie tinker education of the classes. Th<^ 
^ho desmie dramatic perfoman^ o e 
igher s*rt have ta provide for ihm 
“Ives by wirilin^^k^s, hinng thea » 
nuamng performed and selecting pla)^ 
jr themselves. Aft^iSSp, when Ibsen 
rst became known i% London tmougp 
. Doll’s House, a suc-cession of thee 
lubs kept what may be called the seflous 

dult drama fitfully ahveujiul 

lessrs Vedrenne and Banket- too.k the 
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field with a regular theatrical enterprise 
devoted to this class of work, and main- 
tained it until thel^ational Tlieatre pro- 
jectwassetonfoot,and provisionalreper- 
tory schemes were announced by estab- 
hshed commercial managements. It was 
through one of these clubs, the Stage 
Society, that Bneux reached the Enghsh 
stage with his Bienfaiteurs. Then the first 
two plays in this volume were performed, 
and, later on, Les Hannetons. The first of 
these performances setded for us the 
question of Bneux’s rank among modem 
playwnghts After that his Robe Rouge 
mtroduced the ordmary playgoers to him; 
and he is now no longer one of the 
curiosities of the cotene theatre, as even 
Ibsen to some eictent still is, but one of 
the conquerors of the general Bnush 
public. 

THE CENSORSHIP IN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND 

Unfortunately, he has not yet been able 
to conquer our detestable, discredited, but 
snllall-powerfulCensorship. In France he 
was attacked by the Censorship just as in 
England; but in France the Censorship 
broke itself against him and penshed. The 
same thing would probably have occurred 
here but for the fact that our Censor, by 
a grotesque accident of history — ^to be 
precise, because Henry ^TII b^an the 
Censorship of the theatre by appointing 
an officer of his orm household to do 
the nork — ^remains part of the King’s 
retinue; and his abohnon involves the 
curtailment of that rennue and therefore 
die reduction of the King’s State, always 
a very difficult and dehcate matter in a 
monarchical country. In France the Cen- 
sorship was exercised by die Miruster of 
Fme Arts (a portfolio that does not east 
in our Cabinet) and was m the hands of 
two or three examiners of plays, who 
necessanly behaved exacdy hke our Mr 
Bedford; for, as I ha\e so often pointed 
out, the evils of censorship are made 


compulsory by the nature of the office, 
and are not really the faidt of the individ- 
ual Censor. These gendemen, then, pro- 
hibited the performance of Bneux’s best 
and most usefid plays just as Mr Bedford 
did here. But as the French parhament^ 
having nobody to consider but them- 
selves and the interests of the nadon, 
presendy refused to vote the salaries of 
the Censors, the institution died a natural 
death. We have no such summary remedy 
here Our Censor’s salary is part of the 
Kin^s avil list, and is therefore sacred. 
Years ago, our Playgoers’ Club asked me 
how the Censorship could be abohshed. I 
rephed, to the great scandal of that loyal 
body: You must begm by abohshing the 
monarchy. 


BRIEUX AND THE ENGLISH 
CENSORSHIP 

Nevertheless, Bneux has left his mark 
even on the Enghsh Censorship. This year 
(1909) the prohibition of his plays was 
one of the strongest items in the long 
hst of gnevances by which the Enghsh 
playwrights compelled the Government 
to appoint a Select Committee of both 
houses of Parhament to inquire into the 
workmg of the Censorship. The report of 
that Committeeadmits the charge brought 
against the Censor of systemaucally sup- 
pressing plays dealing seriously wrth 
social problems whilst Slowing frivolous 
and even pornographic plays to pass un- 
challenged It advises that the submission 
of plays u the Censor shall in future be 
optional, though it does not dare to omit 
the customary sycophantic recommenda- 
tion that the Lord Chamberlain shall soil 
retam his privilege of hcensing plays; and 
it proposes that die authors and managers 
of plays so hcensed, though not exempt 
friim prosecution, shall enj'oy certain im- 
munities demed in the case of unlicensed 
plays. There are many other conditions 
which need not be gone into here; but to 
a Frenchman the midn fact that stands out 
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is that the acddent which has made die 
Censor an officer of the King's House- 
hold has prevented a parhamentary com- 
mittee from recommending the abohtion 
of his control over the theatre in a report 
which not only has not a word to say in 
his defence, but expressly declares that his 
license affords the pubhc no guarantee 
that the plays he approves are decent, and 
that authors of serious plays need protec- 
tion against his unenhghtened despotism. 

TABOO 

We may therefore take it on the 
authority of the Select Committee that 
the prohibition by the Enghsh Censorship 
of die public performances of the three 
plays in this book does not afford the 
smallest reasonable ground for condemn- 
ing diem as improper — ^rather die con- 
trary. As a matter of fact, most men, if 
asked to guess the passages to which the 
Censor took exception, would guess 
wrongly. Certainly a Frenchman would. 
The reason is that though in England as 
in France what is called decency is not a 
reasoned discrimination between what 
needs to be said and what ought not to be 
said, but simply the observance of a set of 
taboos, these taboos are not die same in 
England as in France. A Frenchman of 
scrupulously correct behavior will some- 
times quite innocendy make an English 
lady blush by mentioning something that 
is unmentionable in polite sodety in Eng- 
land though quite mentionable in France- 
To take a dmple illustration, an English- 
man, when he first vidts France, is always 
embarrassed, and sometimes shocked, on 
finding that the person in charge of a 
public lavatory for men is a woman. I 
cannot give redprocal instances of the 
ways m which Englishmen shock the 
French nation, because I am happily un- 
consdous of ^ the cochonneries of which 
I am no doubt guilty when I am in 
France. But that I do occasionally shock 
die brave French bourgeois to the very 


marrow of his bones by my indelicacy, T 
have not the smallest doubt. There is only 
one epithet in universal use for foreigners. 
That epithet is “dirty.” 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE PEOPLE TO 
THE LITERARY ARTS 

These differences between nation and 
nation also exist between class and class 
and between town and country. I will 
not here go into the vexed question of 
whether the peasant’s way of blowing his 
nose or the squire’s is the more cle^y 
and hygienic, though my experience as a 
munidpal coundllor of die way in which 
epidemics are spread by launclries make 
me incline to the side of the peasant. 
"What is beyond all question is that each 
seems disgusting to ffie other. And when 
we come from physical facts to moral 
views and ethical opinions we find the 
same antagonism. To a great section — 
perhaps the largest section — of the people 
of England and France, all novels, plays, 
and songs are licentious; and the h^it of 
enjoying them is a sign of a worthless 
character. T o these people the distinctions 
made by the literary classes between 
books fit for young ^Is to read and 
improper books — ^between Paul and Vir- 
ginia and Mademmselle de Maupin or 
Une Vie, between Mrs Humphry Ward 
and Ouida — ^have to meaning; all writers 
of love stories zaaaUf readers of ffiem ^e 
alike shameless.^ultivated Paris, culti- 
vated London,/teaptto overlook people 
who, as they soldom read and never wnte, 
have no mdns of making ffiemselv^ 
heard.- But such simple people heawly 
outnumber the cultivated; and if they 
could also outwit them, hteratme would 
perish. Yet their intolerance of fi^on is 
as nothing to their intolerance of fact. 1 
lately heard an English gendenm state 

aveiy simple fectin these terms: I nevCT 

could get on with my mother: she did 
not likt* me; and I did not like her. my 
brother was her pet.” To an immense 
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number of lining Engbsh and French 
people this speech -woidd suggest that its 
utterer ought to be burned ahve, though 
the substitution of stepmother for mother 
and of half-brother for brother tvould 
suffice to make it seem quite probable and 
natural And this, obser\'-e, not in the least 
because all these horrified people adore 
and are adored by thdr mothers, but 
simply because fiiey have a fixed conven- 
tion diat the proper name of the relation 
between modier and son is love.Howe\'er 
bitter and hostile it may in fact be in 
some cases, to call it by any other name is 
a breach of convention; and by the in- 
stinctive lo^c of timidity they infer that 
a man to whom convention is not sacred 
is a dangerous man- To them the ten 
commandments are nothing but arbitrary 
conventions; and the man who says today 
that he does not love his mother may, 
they conclude, tomorrow steal, rob, 
murder, commit adultery, and bear false 
wimess agiunst lus ndghbor. 

THE DBEAD OF THE ORIGINAL 
THINKER 

This is the real secret of the terror 
inspired by an onginal thinker. In re- 
pudiating convention he is repudiating 
that on which his neighbors are relymg 
for their sense of security. But he is 
usually also doing something even more 
unpopular. He is proposing new obhga- 
nons to add to the already heavy burden 
of duty. When the boy Shelley elabor- 
ately and solemnly cursed his fether for 
the entertainment of his fnends, he only 
shocked us. But when the man Shelley 
told us that w e should feed, clothe, and 
educate all the children in the countrj’ as 
carefully as if they were our immediate 
own, we lost our tempers with him and 
deprii ed him of the custody of his own 
children. 

It is useless to complain that the con- 
%entional masses are unintelhgent- To 
begm with, they are not unintelligent ex- 


cept in die sense in which all men are un- 
intdhgent in matters in which theji’ are 
not experts. I object to be called unin- 
telligent merely because I do not know 
pnm iph about mechanical construction to 
be able to judge whether a motor car of 
new design is an improvement or not, 
and therefore prefer to buy one of the old 
tj-pe to which I am accustomed. The 
brave bourgeois whom Brieux scandal- 
izes must not be dismissed with ridicule 
by the man of letters because, not being 
an expert m morals, he prefers the old 
ways and mistrusts the new. His position 
is a very reasonable one. He says, in 
effect, “If I am to enjoy any sense of 
security, I must be able to reckon on 
other people behaving in a certain ascer- 
tained way. Never mmd whether it is the 
ideally nght way or the ideally wTOng 
way: it wdl smt me well enough if only it 
is convenient and, above all, unmistake- 
able- Lay it down if you like that people 
are not to pay debts and are to murder 
one another whenever they get a chance. 
In that case I can refuse to give credit and 
can cany weapons and leam to use them 
to defend myself. On the other hand, if 
you settle that debts are to be enforced 
and the peace kept by the pohce, I will 
give credit and renounce the practice of 
arms. But the one thing that I cannot 
stand is not knowing what the social 
contract is." 

THE JUSnnCATION OF CON- 
VENTIONALITV 

It is a cherished tradition in Engbsh 
pohdcs that at a meeting of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Cabinet in the early days of 
Queen Victona, the Prime Minister, 
w hen the meeting threatened to break up 
in confusion, put his back to the door and 
said, in the cynically profane manner then 
fashionable: “Gentlemen: we can tell the 
House the truth or we can tell it a L'e: I 
do not care a damn w'hich. All I insist on 
is that we shall all tell die same he; and 
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you shall not leave the room until you 
have settled -what it is to be.” Just so does 
the bourgeois perceive that the essential 
thing is not whether a convention is liglit 
or wrong, but that everybody shall know 
what it is and observe it His cry is 
always: “I want to kn'ow^where I stand.” 
Tell him what he may do^iicS^at he 
may not do; and make him feel mSthe 
may depend on other people doing or no?^l 
doing the same; and he feels secure, 
knowing where he stands and where 
other people stand. His dread and hatred 
of revolutions and heresies and men with 
ori^nal ideas is his dread of disorienta- 
tion and insecurity. Those who have felt 
earthquakes assure us that there is no 
terror like the terror of the earth swaying 
under tiie feet that have always depended 
on it as the one immovable thing in the 
world. That is just how the ordinary 
respectable man feels when some man of 
genius rocks the moral ground beneath 
him by denying the vahdity of a conven- 
tion. The poplar phrases by which such 
innovators are described are always of the 
same kind. The early Christians were 
called men who wished to turn the world 
upside down. The modern cntics of 
morals are reproached for “standing on 
tiieir heads.” There is no pretence of 
argument, or of any imderstandmg of the 
proposals of the reformers: there is simply 
panic and a demand for suppression at aU 
costs. The reformer is not forbidden to 
advance this ’or that defimte opinion, 
because his assailants are too fiightened 
to know or care what his opinions are: he 
is forbidden simply to speak in an un- 
usual way about morals and reli^on, or 
to mention any subject that is not usually 
mentioned in public. 

This is the terror which the RngTish 
Censorship, like all other Censorships, 
gives effect to. It explains what puzzles 
most observers of the Censorship so 
much: namely, its scandalous laidty to- 
wards and positive encoiuagement of the 



convi: 


femiliar and customary pornographic side 
of theatrical art simultaneously vdth its 
intolerance of^e higher drama, which is 
alwa}^ unconv^t^tionai and superbour- 
geois m its ethics. ^To illustrate, let me 
dte the point on wmi^ the English Cen- 
sorship came into corafcct with Bneux, 
when Les Hannetons wasS^t performed 
by tile Stage Society. 

jmr LES HANNETONS WAS C^'SOBED 
Hannetons is a very poweljrful 

‘ ig demonstration of the d^usive- 

lat sort of freedom whicfknieit 
try to secilrgty refusing to marryjanj^ 
hving with anuSff^ instead. 
a comedy: the audi^“ ti^ou^- 

out; but the most dissc^^,^^^!^ prKent 
leaves the theatre convinc^l^??^^™!^^" 
fortunate hero had better ^ 

married ten times over than fahj , 
such bondage as his liaison 
him in. To wimess a performance 
very wisely be made part of the cum^* 
culum of every university college and 
polytechnic in the country. 

Now those who do not know the ways 
of the Censorship may jump to the con- 
clusion tiiat the objection of the Censor 
was to the exhibition on the stage of two 
persons living together in immoral rela- 
tions. They would be greatly mistaken. 
The Censor made no difficulty whatever 
about that!' Even the funny but ruthless 
scene where the woman cajoles the man 
by kissing him on a certain susceptible 
spot on his neck — z scene from which 
our shamed conscience shrinks as from 
a branding iron — was hcensed without 
a word of remonstrance. But there is a 
searching passage in the play where the 
woman confesses to a girl friend that one 
of the hes by which she induced the man 
to enter into relations with her was that 
he was not her first lover. The friend is 
simple enough to express surprise, think- 
ing that this, far from bang an induce- 
ment, would have roused jealousy and 
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disgust. The woman replies that, on the 
contrar}', no man hkes to face the respon- 
sibihty of temptmg a gurl to her first step 
firom the beaten path, and that ^Is take 
care accordingly not to let them know it. 

This is one of those terrible stripping 
strokes by which a master of re^sm 
suddenly exposes a social sore which has 
been plastered over with sentimental 
nonsense about erring hlagdalens, vicious 
nonsense about gaiety, or simply prudish 
silence. No young man or young woman 
hearing it, however anarchical their opin- 
ions may be as to sexual conduct, can 
possibly imagine afterwards that the 
relation between "les hannetons” is 
honest, charming, sennmentally interest- 
ing, or pardonable hy the self-respect 
of either. It is felt instinctively to ha\'e 
something fundamentally dishonorable 
in it, in spite of the innocence of the 
natural aSecnon of the pair for one 
another. Yet this is preasely the passage 
that the Censor refused to pass. All Ae 
rest was duly hcensed. The exhibinon of 
the pretty, scheming, lying, sensual girl 
fixing herself with tnumphant success on 
the meanly prudent sensual man, and 
having what many women would con- 
sider rather a good time of it, was allowed 
and encouraged by the court certificate 
of propriety. But the deadly touch that 
made it impossible for even the most 
thoughtless pair in tlie audience to go 
and do likemse vithout loathing them- 
selves, was forbidden 

MISADVENTURE OF A FRENCHMAN IN- 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

In short, the censorship did vhat it 
alu'ays does- it left tlie poison on the 
table and carefully locked up the antidote. 
And It did this, not from a fiendish design 
to destroy tlie souls of tlie people, but 
simply because the passage imohed a 
reference by a girl to her virginity, n Inch 
is unusual and dierefore tabooed. The 
Censor never troubled himself as to the 


meaning or effect of the passage. It repre- 
sented the woman as doing an unusual 
thing: therefore a dangerous, possibly 
subversive thing. In England, when we 
are scandalized and can ^ve no direct 
reason why, we exclaim “What next?” 
That is the continual cry of the Censor’s 
soul. If a girl may refer to her v-irginity on 
the stage, what may she not refer to^ This 
instinctive regard to consequences was 
once impressed painfully on a pious 
Frenchman who, in Westminster Abbey, 
knelt dowm to pray. The verger, w ho had 
never seen sum a thing happen before, 
promptly handed him over to the police 
and charged him with “brawling.” For- 
tunately, the magistrate had compassion 
on the foreigner's ignorance, and even 
went the len^ of asking w hy he should 
not be allowed to pray in church. The 
reply of the verger was simple and ob- 
vious. “If W'e allowed that,” he said, “w'e 
should have people praying all over the 
place.” And to this day the rule in West- 
minster Abbey is that you may stroll 
about and look at the monuments^ but 
you must not on any account pray. Simi- 
larly, on the stage you may represent 
murder, gluttony, sexual vice, and all the 
crimes in the calendar and out of it; but 
you must not say anj^hing unusual adiout 
them. 

^ MARRIAGE AND MALTHUS 

If Brieux found himself blocked by tlie 
Censorship w-hen he was exposing the 
VTce of illiat uiuons, it v^dll suipnse no 
one to learn that his far more urgently 
needed exposures of the intemperance 
and corruption of mamage itself was 
fiercely banned. The vulgar, and conse- 
quently the official, view of marriage is 
that it hallows all tiie sexual relations of 
the pames to it. That it may mask all the 
vices of the coarsest hberrinage mth 
added elements of slavery and cruelty has 
always been true to some extent; but 
during the last fort}' years it has become 
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so serious a matter that conscientious 
dramatists have to vivisect legal unions as 
ruthlessly as illegal ones. For it happens 
that just about forty years ago the propa- 
ganda of Neo-Maldiusianism changed the 
bearing of children from an involuntary 
condition of marriage to a voluntary one. 
From the moment this momentous dis- 
covery -was made, childless marriage 
became available to male voluptuaries as 
the cheapest way of keeping a mistress, 
and to female ones as the most convenient 
and respectable way of being kept in idle 
luxury by a man. The effects of this have 
already been startling, and will yet be 
revolutionary as far as marriage is con- 
cerned, both in law and custom. The 
work of keeping the populations of 
Europe replenished received a sudden 
check, amounting in France and Eng- 
land to a threat of actual retrogression. 
The appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the decline of the 
birthrate in the very sections of the popu- 
lation wMch most need to be maintained, 
is probably not very far off: the more far- 
seeing of those who know the facts have 
prophesied such a step for a long time 
past. The eiqiectation of the Neo-Mal- 
thusians that the regulation of births in 
our families wotild give the fewer chil- 
dren bom a better chance of survival in 
greater numbers and in fuller health and 
efficiency than the children of the old 
unrestricted faimlies and of the mother 
exhausted by excessive childbearing has 
no doubt been fulfilled in some cases; but, 
on the whole, artificial sterility seems to 
be beating natural fertihty; for as &r as 
can be judged by certdn sectional but 
typical private censuses, the average 
number of children produced is being 
dragged down to one and a half per 
family by the large proportion of inten- 
tionally childless marriages, and the 
heavy pressure of the cost of private 
childbearing on the scanty incomes of the 
masses. 


That this will force us to a liberal 
State endowment of parentage, direct or 
indirect, is not now doubted by people 
who understand the problem: in fact, as I 
write, the first open step has already been 
taken by the Government’s proposal to 
exempt parents from the full burden of 
taxation borne by the childless. There 
has also begun a change in public opinion 
as to the open abuse of marriage as a 
mere means by which any prir can pro- 
cnire a certificate of respectabihty by pay- 
ing for it, which may quite possibly end 
in the disuse of the ceremony for all 
except fertile unions. From the point of 
\dew of the Church, it is a manifest pro- 
fanation that couples whose only aim is 
a comfortable domesticity should obtain 
for it the sacrament of rehgious mamage 
on pretence of imselfish and publicly 
important purposes which they have not 
the smallest intention of carrying out. 
From the secular point of view tiiere is 
no reason why couples who do not in- 
tend to have children should be allowed 
to enslave one another by all the com- 
plicated legal restrictions of their liberty 
and property which are attached to 
marriage solely to secure the responsi- 
bility of parents to the State for their 
children. 

BHIEDX AND THE RESPECTABLE 
MARRIED MAN 

All these by no means remote pros- 
pects, familiar though thty are to the 
statesman and sociologist, are amazing 
to the bourgeois even when he is person- 
ally imphcated in the change of practice 
that is creating the necessity for a change 
in law and in opinions. He has changed 
his practice privately, without talking 
about it except in secret, or in passages of 
unprintable Rabelrisian jocosity with his 
friends; and he is not only unable to see 
why anyone else should talk publicly 
about the change, but terrified lest what 
he is doing furtively and hypocritically 
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should be suddenly dragged into the 
hght, and his o^wn case recorded, per- 
haps, in public statistics m support of 
innovations which vaguely suggest to 
him the destruction of morals and the 
break-up of the family. But both his pru- 
deries and his terrors must give way 
before the absolute necessity for re- 
examining the foundations of our sodal 
structure after the shock they have re- 
cdved from the discovery of artificial 
sterihzauon, and their readjustment to 
the new strains they have to bear as a 
consequence of that discovery. 

Tolstoy, with his Kreutzer Sonata, 
was the firat to carry the war into the 
enemy's country by shewmg that mar- 
nage intensified instead of ehnunating 
every element of evil in sensual relations; 
but Bneux was the first dramanst to see 
not only the hard facts of the situation, 
but its pohncal importance. He has seen 
in particular that a new issue has arisen 
in that eternal conflict of the sexes which 
IS created by the huge difference between 
tlie transient pleasure of the man and the 
prolonged suffenng of the woman in 
maintaimng the population. Malthusi- 
anism, when it passed from being the 
speculation of an economist to bemg the 
ardent faith of a devoted band of propa- 
gandists, touched our feelings mmnly as 
a protest against the burden of excessive 
childbearing imposed on married v omen. 
It was not then foreseen that tlie triumph 
of the propaganda might impose a still 
worse burden on them: the burden of 
enforced stenhty. Before Malthus was 
bom, cases were familiar enough in 
vhicli wi\es who had borne tv'o or 
three children as an inetitable conse- 
quence of their conjugal relations had 
diereupon rebelled gainst further travtul 
and disconnnued the relations by such a 
resolute assertion of selfishness as is not 
easv to an amiable w oman and practically 
not possible to a loMng or a jealous wnfe. 
But the case of a man refusing to fulfil 


his parental function and thereby denying 
the nght of his wife to motherhood was 
unknown. Yet it immediately and in- 
evitably arose the moment men became 
possessed of the means of doing this 
without self-denial. A wife could thus be 
put in a position intolerable to a woman 
of honor as distingmshed from a frank 
volupmary. She could be condemned to 
barren bodily slavery without remedy. 
To keep sUence about so monstrous a 
wrong as this merely because tlie subject 
is a tabooed one w'as not possible to 
Brieux. Censorslup or no Censorship, it 
had to be said, and indeed shouted ftom 
the housetops if nothing else would make 
people attend, that tius infamy existed 
and must be remedied. And Bneux 
touched the etil at its worst spot in tliat 
section of the middle class in which the 
need for pecuniary prudence has almost 
sw-allowed up every more human feehng. 
In this most wretched of all classes there 
is no employment for women except the 
employment of wife and mother, and no 
provision for women without employ- 
ment. The fathers are too poor to provide. 
The daughter must many whom she can 
get: if the first chance, which she dares 
not refuse, is not that of a man w^hom she 
posidvely dislikes, she may consider her- 
self fortunate. Her real hope of aflFection 
and self-respect lies in her children And 
yet she abot e all women is subject to the 
danger that the dread of poverty which is 
the ruling factor in her husband’s world 
may induce him to deny her right and 
fhistrate her function of motherhood, 
using her simply as a housekeeper and a 
mistress without paying her the market 
pnee of such luxuries or forfeiting his 
respectabihty. To make us understand 
w'hat this horror means, Brieux wrote 
Les Trois Riles de Monsieur Dupont, 
or, in equivalent Enghsh, Tlie Three 
Daughters of Mr Smith, bir Smith, in 
the person of the Censor, immediately 
slirieked ‘You must not mention such 
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diings.” Mr Smith was wrong; they are 
just the things that must he mentioned, 
and mentioned again and yet again, until 
they are set right. Surely, of ^ the an- 
omalies of our marriage law, there is 
nothing more mischievously absurd than 
that a woman can divorce a man for in- 
voluntary, but not for voluntary sterility. 
And a man cannot divorce a woman for 
sterihty at all, although she now has the 
same power as he of fiustrating the 
public purpose of all marriages. 

BRIEUX SHEWS THE OTHER SIDE 

But Brieux is not, as the ordinary man 
mostly is, a mere reactionist against the 
latest oversights and mistakes, becoming 
an. atheist at every flaw discovered in 
popular theology, and recoiling into the 
grossest superstition when some Jesuit 
who happens by exception to be a clever 
and subtle man (about the last thing, by 
the way, that a real live Jesuit ever is) 
shews him that popular atheism is only 
theology without mind or purpose. The 
ordinary man, when Brieux rnakes him 
aware of the feet tiiat Malthusianism has 
produced an tmejqiected and revolting 
situation, instantly conceives a violent 
prejudice agdnst it, pointing to the de- 
clining population as evidence that it is 
bringing ruin on the human race, and 
clamoring for the return of the conjugal 
morality of his grandmother, as TTieo- 
dore Roosevelt did when he was Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. It 
tiierefore became necessary for Brieux to 
head him off in his feantic flight by writ- 
ing another play. Maternity, to remind 
him of the case of Malthusianism, and to 
warn him — ^if he is capable of the ■warn- 
ing — ^that progress is not achieved by 
panic-stricken rushes bade and forward 
between one folly and another, but by 
sifting all movements and addhig what 
survives the sifting to the febric of our 
morahty. For the feet that Malthusianism 
has made new crimes possible should not 


discredit it, and cannot stop it, because 
every step gained by man in his continu- 
ous effort to control Nature necessarily 
does the same. Ftying, for instancy which 
has become practical as a general human 
art for the first time this year, is capable 
of such alarming abuse that we are on the 
eve of a clamor for its restriction, and 
even for its prohibition, that will speedily 
make the present clamor against motor 
cars as completely foi^otten as the clamor 
agrinst bicycles was when motor cars 
appeared. But the motor car cannot be 
suppressed: it is improving our roads, im- 
pro'virig the manners and screwing up 
the capacity and conduct of all who use 
them, improving our regulation of traffic, 
improving both locomotion and char- 
acter as every •victory over Nature finally 
improves the world and the race. Mal- 
thusianism is no exception to the rule: 
its obvious abuses, and the new need for 
protecting marriage from being made a 
mere clmter of hbertinage and slavery 
by its means, must be dedt ■with by im- 
provements in conduct and law, and not 
by a hopeless attempt to turn the clock 
back to the time of Mrs Gamp. The 
tyranny which denies to the "wife the 
right to become a mother has become 
possible through the discovery of the 
means of escape firom die no less unbear- 
able tyranny which compelled her to set 
another child at the table round wluch 
those she had already borne were starving 
because there ■was not enough food for 
them. When the French Government 
hke Colonel Roosevelt could think of 
no better cure for the new tyranny than a 
revival of the old, Brieux added a play on 
the old tyranny to Ms play on the new 
tyiaimy. 

This is the explanation of what stupid 
people call the inconristencies of those 
modem dramatists who, like Ibsen and 
Brieux, are prophets as weU as p^- 
wrights. Ibsen did not ■write The Wild 
Duck to ridicule the lesson he had al- 
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ready taught in Pillars of Society and An 
Enemy of the People: he did it to head 
off his disciples "when, in ihdr stampede 
from idealism, they forgot the need of 
ideals and illuaons to men not strong 
enough to bear the truth. Brieux’s La Foi 
has "inTtually the same theme. It is not an 
ultramontane tract to defend the Church 
against the sceptic. It is a solemn •warn- 
ing that you have not, as so many modem 
sceptics assume, disposed of the doctrine 
•iRhen you have proved that it is false. 
The miracle of St Januarius is worked, 
not by men wbo beheve in it, but by men 
who know it to be a trick, but know also 
that men cannot be governed by the 
truth unless they are capable of the truth, 
and yet must be governed somehow, 
truth or no truth. Matemit)' and The 
Tliree Daughters of Mr Smith are not 
contradictory: they are complementary, 
hke An Enemy of the People and The 
Wild Duck. I mjrself have had to intro- 
duce into one of my plaj-s a scene m 
which a young man defends his vices on 
the ground that he is one of my disdples. 
I did so because the incident had actually 
occurred in a cnminal court, "where a 
young pnsoner gave the same reason and 
was sentenced to six months impnson- 
ment, less, I fear, for tlie offence tlian for 
tlie attempt to jusnfy it. 

THE MOST UNMENTIONABLE OF Ali 
SUBJECTS 

Finally, Bneux attacked the most un- 
mennonable subject of all: die subject of 
die diseases that dog profligacy in great 
cities and undermme high dvTlizanons. 
The conspiracj' of silence in this matter 
lias long been intolerable to those ■^'.lio 
know the situation It has not jet been 
generally realized diat a starding cliange 
in die urgent^' of the quesoon has been 
produced by recent advances in patho- 
logv'. Bnefly stated, the facts of the 
change arc as follovs. In the boyhood of 
those of us v ho are now of middle age. 


the diseases in question "were kno'wn as 
mainly of two kinds. On^ admittedly 
verj' common, wws considered transient, 
easily curable, harmless to future genera- 
tions, and, to everyone but the sufferer, 
dismissible as a ludicrous inddent. The 
other was admittedly one of die most 
formidable scourges of mankind, capable 
at its w'orst of hideous disfigurement and 
ruinous hereditary transmission, but not 
at all so common as the more tnfhng 
ailment, and fortunately shewing signs 
of djTng out like tj^ihus or plague. That 
is the behef still entertamed by the elderly 
section of the communitj’ and tliose 
whom it has instructed. 

This easy-going estimate of the situ- 
ation was alarmingly upset in 1879 by 
Nasser’s investigation of the supposedly 
hghter form of ihe disease, and the asso- 
aation with it of a newly discovered 
micro-organism called the gonococcus, 
a pathogenic germ of appalhng mahgmty. 
It IS said to be the commonest cause of 
blindness: it is transmitted from fatlier 
to mother, from rootber to child, from 
cbld to nurse, producing evils from 
which the individual attacked never gets 
securely free. A mamage contracted by 
a person aenvely affected in tliis way is 
perhaps tlie w’orst crime tliat can be 
committed in a civ ilized community witli 
legal impumtj'. The danger of becoming 
die victim of such a crime is the worst 
danger diat lurks in maraage for men 
and w’omen, and in domestic service for 
nurses. And this affection, remember, is 
not the comparanv ely rare and receding 
scourge wdiich used to be dreaded, but 
die frightfully common one of which all 
die men over forty now livung were 
taught to make light. 

Stupid people wdio are forced by these 
facts to admit that the simple taboo 
w hich forbids the subject to be mentioned 
at all is ruinous, still fall back on the plea 
that though the pubhcouglit to be ■warned, 
die theatre is not the proper place for the 
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warning. "When we ask them “What^ 
then, is the proper place.^” they plead 
that the proper place is out of hearing of 
the general public: that is, not in a school 
not in a church, not in a newspaper, not in 
a public meeting, but in me^cd text- 
books which are read only by medical 
students. This, of course, is the taboo 
over again, only sufficiendy ashamed of 
itself to resort to subterfuge. The com- 
mon sense of the matter is that a public 
danger needs a public warning; and the 
more public the place the more effective 
the warning. But b^ond this general 
consideration there is a spedal need for 
die warning in the theatre. 

WHY THE UNMENTIONABLE MOST BE 
MENTIONED 

The best friends of the theatre cannot 
deny, and need not seek to deny, that a 
considerable proportion of our dieatrical 
entertrinments stimulate the sexual in- 
stincts of the spectators. Indeed this is so 
commonly die case that the play which 
contains no sexual appeal is quite openly 
and commonly written of, even by pro- 
fessional critics of high standing, as 
bring “undramatic,” or “nota play at alL” 
This is the basis of the prejudices against 
the theatre shewn by that section of 
English society in which sex is regarded 
as ori^nal sin, and the dieatre, conse- 
quendy, as the gate of helL The pre- 
judice is thoughdess: sex is a necessary 
and healthy instinct; and its nurture and 
education is one of the most important 
uses of all art, and, for the present at all 
events, the citief use of the theatre. 

Now it may be an open question 
whether the dieatre has proved itself 
worthy of being entrusted with so serious 
a function. I can conceive a community 
passing a law forbidding dramatic authors 
to deal vrith sex as a motive at all. Al- 
though such a law would consign the 
great bulk of existing dramatic literature 
to the -waste paper basket, it would 


nridier destroy it wholly nor paralyze all 
future playwrights. The bowdlerization 
of Moliere and Shakespear on the basis 
of such a law would leave a surprising 
quantity of their work intact. The novels 
of Dickens and his contemporaries are 
before us to prove how independent the 
imaginative -writer is of the theme so 
often assumed to be indispensable in 
fiction. The works in which it is dragged 
in by the ears on this false assumption 
are ^ more numerous than the tales and 
plays — Manon Lescaut is an example — 
of which it forms die entire substance. 
Just as the European dramatist is able 
to -write pl^s -widiout introducing an 
accouchement; which is regarded as 
indispensable in all sympathetic Chinese 
plays, he can, if he is put to it, dispense 
"wiA any theme that law or custom could 
conceivably forbid, and still find himself 
rich in dramatic materiaL Let us grant 
therefore that love might be ruled out by 
a written law as effectually as cholera is 
ruled out by an unwritten one -without 
utterly ruining the dieatre. 

But what is none the less b^ond all 
question by any reasonable and diought- 
ful person is that if we tolerate any 
subject on the stage we must not tolerate 
it by halves. It vaay be questioned 
whether we should allow war on the 
stage; but it cannot sanely be ^estioned 
that; if we do, we must allow its horrors 
to be represented as well as its glories. 
Destruction and murder, pestilence and 
faminp^ demoralization and cruelty, rob- 
bery and jobbery, must be allow^ to 
contend -with patriotism and mmta^ 
heroism on the boards as they do m 
actual -war: otherwise the s^^ge m^t 
inflame national hatreds and lead to 
gratification with a re^essness tint 
would make a cockpit of Europe. 
if unscrupulous authors are to ^ allowed 
to makfi the stage a parade of champagne 
botdes, syphons, and tantaluses, scrupi^ 
lous ones must be allowed to write such 
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plays as UAssonunoir, which has, as a 
matter of simple fact, effectively detened 
many young men from drunkenness 
Nobody disputes the reasonableness of 
this freedom to present both ades. But 
when we come to sex, the taboo steps in, 
with die result diat aU the allurements of 
sex may be exhibited on the stage height- 
ened by every artifice that the imaguiadon 
of the voluptuary can devize, but not one 
of its dangers and penalties. You may 
exhibit seduction on the stage; but you 
must not even mention illegitimate con- 
ception and criminal abortion. We may, 
and do, parade prostitution to die point 
of intoxicating everj' young person in 
the theatre: yet no young person may hear 
a word as to the diseases that follow 
prostitution and avenge the prostitute to 
the third and fourth generation of them 
that buy her. Our shops and business 
offices are full of young men living in 
lonely lodgings, whose only arastic re- 
creation IS the theatre. In theatre we 
practise upon them every art that can 
make their loneliness intolerable and 
lidghten the charm of the bait in the 
snares of the street as tiiey go home. But 
•when a dramatist is enhghtened enough 
to undentand the danger, and sympa- 
thetic enough to come to the rescue •with 
a play to expose the snare and -warn the 
victim, -we forbid the manager to per- 
form it on pain of nun, and denounce the 
author as a corrupter of morals. One 
hardly knows -w hether to laugh or cry at 
sucli perverse stupidit)'. 

BIIIEUX AMJ VOLTAIHE 

It is a note^worthj fact that when 
Bneux -wrote Les Avanes (Damaged 
Goods) Ills expenence -widi it recalled m 
one pamcular that of Voltaire. 

It -will be remembered diat '\’’oItaire, 
vhose religious opinions were almost 
c.xacily diose of most Enghsh Noncon- 
formists today, took refuge from the Es- 
tablished Church of France near Geneva, 


the dxy of Calvin, where he established 
himself as the first and the greatest of 
modem Nonconformist philanthropists. 
The Genev^ese ministers found his theo- 
logy so much to their taste that diey 
were prevented from becoming open Vol- 
taireans only by the scandal he gav e by 
his ridicule of the current (Jenevese idol- 
atry of the Bible, from which he "was as 
free as any of our prominent Baptists and 
Congreganonahsts. In the same way, 
when Brieux, having had his Les Avaries 
condemned by the now extinct French 
Censorship, paid avisit to S-wiizerland, he 
•was invited by a Swiss minister to read 
the play from the pulpit; and though tlie 
reading actually took place in a secular 
building, it was at the invitation and 
under die auspices of the minister. Tlie 
minister knew what die Censor did not 
know': that what Brieux says in Les 
Avanes needs sajing. The minister be- 
lieved that when a thing needs sajing, a 
man is in due course inspired to say it, 
and that such inspiradon gives liim a 
divine right to be heard. And diis ap- 
pears to be the simple truth of die matter 
in terms of the minister’s divinitjv For 
most certainly Bneu\ had every w orldly 
inducement to refrain from wndng this 
plaj', and no monve for disregarding 
these inducements except the motive tiiat 
made Luther tear up the Pope's Bull, and 
Mahomet tell the idolatrous Arabs of 
Mecca that they were -worshipping stones. 

The reader will now' understand w hy 
these three great plaj-s have forced diem- 
selves upon us in England as they forced 
themselv es upon Brieux's own country- 
men. Just as Brieux had to wiite diem, 
cost what it might, so we have had to 
translate them and perform them and 
finally publish them for those to read w'ho 
are out of reach of die theatre. Tlie evils 
they deal w ith are as rampant in England 
and America as they are in France. The 
gonococcus is not an exclusively French 
niicrobe: the possibility of stenhzing mar- 
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riage is not bounded by the Channel, the 
Rhine, or the Alps. The furious revolt of 
poor -women against bringing into the 
■world more mouths to eat the bread that 
is already insufficient for their firstborn, 
rages -with us exactly as it does in the final 
scene of Maternity. Therefore these three 
plays are given to the English-speaking 
peoples first There are odiers to follow of 
like importance to us. And there are some 
like La Frangaise, which "we may read 
more light-heartedly when we have learnt 
the lesson of the rest In La Frangaise an 
American (who might just as well be an 
Enghshman) has acquired his ideas of 
France and French life, not from the 
plays of Brieux, but fi:om the conven- 
tional pla}^ and romances which have 
only one theme: adultery. Visiting France, 
he is received as a friend in an ordinary 
respectable French household, where he 
concdves himself obhged, as a gallant 
man of the world, to m-vite his hostess 
to commit with him die adultery which 
he imagines to be a matter of course in ! 
every French mSnage. The ignominious | 
fmlure of his enterprise makes it much I 
better comedy than his success would 
have made it in an ordinary feshionable 
play. 

AS GOOD FISH IN THE SEA 

The total number of plays produced by 
Brieux up to the date on which I -write 
these lines is fifteen. The earliest dates as 


for back as 1890. It is therefore high time 
for us to begin to read him, as we have 
already begun to act him. The most pin- 
ful sort of ignorance is ignorance of the 
few great men who are men of our own 
time. Most of us die -without having heard 
of those contemporaries of ours for our 
opportunities of seeing and applauding 
whom posterity will envy us. Imagine 
meeting the ghost of an Elizabeffian 
cockney in heaven, and, on askmg him 
eagerly what Shakespear was like, being 
told dther that the cockney had never 
heard of Shakespear, or knew of him 
vaguely as an objectionable writer of 
plays full of regrett^le errors of taste. To 
save our o-wn ghosts firom disgracing 
themselves in this manner when they are 
asked about Brieux, is one of the second- 
ary uses of diis first instalment of lus 
works in English. 

Postscript 1933. The -war of 1914-18 
broke down the obscurantism as to ven- 
ereal disease which led to the disablement 
of so many soldiers; and smce then the 
work of hfarie Stopes m England and of 
Margaret Sanger in America has carried 
the propaganda of Birth Control into 
broader dayhght and even estabhshed 
cliiucs to inculcate and teach ic practice. 
Also the Church of England has for the 
first lime flinched firom condemmng it. 
Butas farasthe lawis concerned thesitua- 
tion is imchanged. 
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Mrs Warren’s Profession -was -wntten in 
1894 to draw attention to the truth that 
prostitution is caused, not by female 
depravity and male hcennousness, but 
simply by underpaying, undervalmng, 
and overworking women so shamefully | 
that the poorest of them are forced to 
resort to prostitution to keep body and 
soul together. Indeed all attractive un- 
propertied women lose money by being 
infallibly virtuous or contracting mar- 
nages that are not more or less venal. If 
on the large social scale we get what w e 
call vice instead of what we call virtue 
it is simply because we are paying more 
for It. No normal woman would be a 
professional prosutute if she could better 
herself by being respectable, nor marry 
for money if she could atibrd to many 
for love. 

Also I desired to expose the fact that 
prosutudon is not only earned on with- 
out orgamzanon by individual enter- 
pnse in die lodgings of sohtary women, 
each her onn mistress as well as every 
customer’s mistress, but organized and 
exploited as a big international com- 
merce for the profit of capitalists like anj 
odier commerce, and v'ery lucraave to 
great aty estates, including Church 
estates, dirough the rents of die houses in 
n Inch It IS praensed. 

I could not hat e done anj diing more 
injunous to my prospects at die outset 
of mj career. My play wws immediately 
stigmatized by die Lord Chamberlain, 
v ho by -^ct of Parliament has despodc 
and eten supermonarchical pouer over 
our theatres, as “immoral and odieiwase 
improper for the stage.” Its performance 
iras prohibited, I mv-self being branded 
bv 1 nplicauon, to my great damage, as 
an unscrupulous andblackguardit audior. 


True, I have hved this defamation down, 
and am apparently none the worse. 
True too that the stage under die Censor- 
ship became so licentious after the war 
that the ban on a comparatively prudish 
play like mine became ridiculous and 
had to be hfted Also I admit diat my 
‘ career as a revolunonarj' critic of our 
most respected social institutions kept 
me so continually in hot water that the 
addition of anodier jugful of boiling 
fluid by the Lord Chamberlain troubled 
me too little to entide me to personal 
commiseranon, espeaally as die play 
greatly strengthened my repute among 
serious readers. Besides, in 1894 die 
ordinary commercial theatres would hav 0 
nothing to say to me. Lord Chamber- 
lain or no Lord Chamberlain. None die 
less die injury' done me, now admittedly 
indefensible, was real and considerable, 
and the injury to soaety much greater; 
for w'hen die White Slave Traffic, as 
Mrs Warren’s profession came to be 
called, was dealt w'lth legislatively, all 
that Parliament did w'as to enact that 
prostitutes’ male bullies and parasites 
should be flogged, leaving Mrs Warren 
in complete command of die situation, 
and its true nature more effectually 
masked than ever. It was die fault of 
die Censorship that our legislators and 
journalists w-ere not better instructed. 

In 1902 the Stage Sodety, technically 
3 club giving pnv’ate performances for 
the entertainment of its on n members, 
and therefore exempt from die Lord 
Chamberlain’s jurisdicrion, resolved to 
perform the play. None of die public 
theatres dared brave his displeasure (he 
has absolute power to close them if they 
I offend him) by liarbonng the perfomi- 
! ance; but anodier club wliich had a htde 
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stage, and winch rather courted a pleas- 
antly scandalous reputation, opened its 
doors for one night and one afternoon. 
Some idea of the resultant sensation may 
he gathered from the following polemic^ 
which appeared as a preface to a spedal 
edition of the play, and was headed 

THE AUTHOR’S APOLOGY 
Mrs Warren’s Profession has been per- 
formed at last, after a delay of only eight 
years; and I have once more shared 
with Ibsen the triumphant amusement of 
starthng all but the strongest-headed of 
the London theatre critics clean out 
of the practice of their profession. No 
author who has ever known the exulta- 
tion of sending the Press into an hysteri- 
cal tumult of protest, of moral panic, 
of involuntary and frantic confession of 
sin, of a horror of conscience in which 
the power of distinguishing between the 
work of art on the stage and the teal life 
of the spectator is confused and over- 
whelmed, will ever care for the stereo- 
typed comphments which every success- 
fid force or melodrama elicits from the 
newspapers. Give me that critic who 
rushed from my play to declare fiiriously 
that Sir George Crofts ought to be 
kicked. What a triumph for the actor, 
thus to reduce a jaded London journalist 
to the condition of the simple sailor in 
the Wapping gallery, who shouts exe- 
crations at lago and warnings to Othello 
not to believe him! But dearer still than 
such simphdty is that sense of the sudden 
earthquake shock to the foundations of 
morality which sends a pallid crowd of 
critics into the street shrieking that die 
pillars of society are cracking and the 
ruin of the State at hand. Even the Ibsen 
champions of ten years ago remonstrate 
with me just as the veterans of those 
brave days remonstrated with them. 
Mr Grein, the hardy iconoclast who 
first launched my plays on the stage 
alongside Ghosts and The Wild Dudk, 


exclaims that I have shattered his ideals. 
Actually his ideals! What would Dr 
Relhng say.? And Mr William Archer him- 
self disowns me because I “cannot touch 
pitch without wallowing in it.’’ Truly my 
play must be more needed than I knew; 
and yet I thought I knew how little the 
others know. ■ 

Do not suppose, however, that the 
consternation of the Press r^ects any 
consternation among the general pubhc. 
Anybody can upset the theatre cntics, in 
a turn of the wrist, by substituting for the 
romantic commonplaces of the stage the 
moral commonplaces of the pulpit, the 
platform, or the library. Play Mrs War- 
ren’s Profession to an audience of clerical 
members of the Chrisnan Social Union 
and of women well experienced in Rescue, 
Temperance, and Girls’ Club work, and 
no moral panic will anse: every man and 
woman present will know that as long as 
poverty makes virtue hideous and the 
spare pocket-money of rich bachelordom 
makes vice dazzling, their daily hand- 
to-hand fight against prostimrion with 
prayer and persuasion, shelters and scanty 
alms, will be a losing one. There was a 
time when they were dile to urge that 
though “the white-lead factory where 
Anne Jane was poisoned” may be a far 
more terrible place than Mrs Warren’s 
house, yet hell is still more dreadful. Now- 
adays they no longer beheve in hell; ^d 
the girls among whom they are working 
know tiiat th^ do not beheve in itj and 
would laugh at them if they did. So well 
have the rescuers learnt that Mrs Wairen s 
defence of herself and indictment of so- 
dety is the thing that most needs saying, 
that those who know me pereonally re- 
proach me, not for writing this pfoy> but 
for wasting my energies on pleasant 
plays” for the amusement of frivolous 
people, when I can build up such excellent 
stage sermons on their own worL Mrs 
Warren’s Profession is the one play of 
mine which I could submit to a censor- 
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ship -without doubt of the result; only, it 
must not be the censorship of the minor 
theatre critic, nor of an innocent court 
official like the Lord Chamberlain’s Ex- 
aminer, much less of people -who consci- 
ously profit by Mrs Warren’s profession, 
or -who personally make use of it, or -w'ho 
hold the -widely -whispered -vie-w that it is 
an indispensable safety--valve for the pro- * 
tecnon of domestic virtue, or, above all, 
■who are smitten -mth a sentimental affec- 
tion for our fallen sister, and would “take 
her up tenderly, lift her -with care, 
fashioned so slenderly, young, and so 
fair.” Nor am I prepared to accept the 
verdict of the medical gentlemen who 
would compulsorily examine and register 
Mrs Warren, whilst leaving Mrs Warren’s 
patrons, especially her military patrons, 
free to destroy her health and anybody 
else’s -without fear of reprisals But I 
should be quite content to have my play 
judged by, say, a joint committee of the 
Central Vigilance Soaety and the Salva- 
tion Array. And the sterner moralists the 
members of the committee were, tlie 
better. 

Some of the j'oumahsts I have shocked 
reason so unnpely that they m ill gather 
notliing from tins hut a confused nouon 
that I am accusing die National Vigilance 
Associauon and the SaU-anon Army of 
compliaty in my o-i%n scandalous im- 
morality. It ■'^•l^ seem to them that people 
T%Jio would stand this play would stand 
anydiing. They are quite mistaken Such 
an audience as I hat c desenbed w ould be 
rctoltcd by many of our fashionable 
plays. Tliey would lea\c die theatre con- 
tmeed that the P])'mouth Brother wdio 
still regards die plat house as one of the 
gates of hell is perhaps the safest adviser 
on the subject of which he knows so 
little. If I do not draw the same conclu- 
*=1011, it is not because I am one of those 
w ho claim that an is exempt from moral 
eblicntions, and deny that the wnting or 
performance of a plat is a moral act, to be 


treated on exaedy the same footing as 
theft or murder if it produces equally 
mischievous consequences. I am con- 
vinced that fine art is the subdest, die 
most seducut e, the most efiectit c instru- 
ment of moral propaganda in die w orld, 
excepting only die example of personal 
conduct; and I -waive ev en this excepuon 
in fav or of the art of the stage, because it 
•works by exhibiung examples of per- 
sonal conduct made intelhgiy e and mot - 
ingto crow ds of unobserv antunrcflecung 
people to whom real hfe means nothing 
I have pointed out again and again that 
the influence of the theatre in England is 
growing so great dial private conduct, 
religion, law, saence, politics, and morals 
are becoming more and more theatrical, 
whilst the theatre itself remains imper- 
vious to common sense, religion, science, 
politics, and morals That is why I fight 
the theatre, not with pampWets and ser- 
mons and treauses, but with plaj s; and so 
effective do I find the dramatic method 
that I have no doubt I shall at last per- 
suade even London to take us conscience 
and us brains with it when u goes to the 
theatre, instead of leaving dicm at home 
with us praver-book as it docs at present. 
Consequently, I am die last man to deny 
that if die net effect of performing Mrs 
Warren’s Profession w ere an increase in 
the number of persons entering dial pro- 
fession or employing it, its performance 
might w ell be made an indictable offence. 

Now let us consider how such rccruit- 
i ing can be encouraged by the theatre. 
Nodung is easier. Let die Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Evaminer of Pla}’s, backed by the 
Press, make an unwritten but perfectly 
I well understood regulation that members 
I of Mrs Warren’s profession shall be toler- 
ated on the stage only when die) are 
beautiful, cxquisitcl) dressed, and sumji- 
tuously lodged and fed, also that they 
shall, at the end of the play, die of con- 
sumption to the svmpathetic tears of die 
, whole audience, or step into the next 
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room to commit suicide, or at least be 
turned out by their protectors and passed 
on to be “redeemed” by old and faithful 
lovers -who have adored them in spite of 
all their levities. Naturally the poorer ^Is 
in the gallery will believe in the beauty, 
in the exquisite dresses, and the luxurious 
h\dng, and will see that there is no real 
necessity for the consumption, the suiade, 
or the ejectment: mere pious forms, all of 
them, to save the Censor’s face. Even if 
these purely official catastrophes carried 
any conviction, the majority of Enghsh 
girls remain so poor, so dependent, so 
well aware that the drudgeries of such 
honest work as is within riieir reach are 
likely enough to lead them eventually to 
lung disease, premature death, and do- 
mestic desertion or brutality, that they 
would still see reason to prefer the pnm- 
rose path to the stony way of virtue, 
since both, vice at worst and virtue at 
best, lead to the same end in poverty and 
overwork. It is true that the Elementary 
School mistress will tell you that only 
^Is of a certain kind will reason in thijs 
way. But alas! that certain kind turns out 
on inqmry to be simply the pretty, dainty 
kind; that is, the only kind that gets the 
chance of acting on such reasoning. Read 
the first report of the Commission on the 
Housing of the Working Classes, [Blue- 
book C 4402, 1889]; read the Report on 
Home Industries (sacred word, Horae!) 
issued by the Women’s Industrial Coun- 
cil [Home Industries of Women in Lon- 
don, 1897, IS.]; and ask yourself whether, 
if the lot in life therein described were 
your lot in life, you would not rather be 
a jewelled Vamp. If you can go deqi 
enough into things to be able to say no, 
how many ignorant half-starved girls 
will beheve you are speaking sincerely? 
To them the lot of the stage courtesan is 
heavenly in comparison with their own. ^ 
Yet the Lord Chamberlain’s Examiner, ' 
being an officer of the Royal Household, ^ 
places the King in the position of saying ! 


to the dramatist “Thus, and thus only, 
shall you present Mrs Warren’s profession 
on the stage, or you shall starve. Witness 
Shaw, who told the untempting truth 
about it, and whom We, by the Grace of 
God, accordingly disallow and suppress, 
and do what in Us lies to silence.” For- 
tunately, Shaw cannot be silenced. “The 
harlot’s cry from street to street” is louder 
than the voices of all die kings. I am not 
dependent on the theatre, and cannot be 
starved into making my play a standing 
advertisement of the attractive side of Mrs 
Warren’s business. 

Here I must guard m3rself against a 
misunderstanding. It is not the fault of 
their authors that the long string of 
wanton’s tragedies, from Antony and 
Cleopatra to Iris, are snares to poor ^rls, 
and are objected to on that account by 
many earnest men and women who con- 
sider Mrs Warren’s Profession an excel- 
lent sermon. Pinero is in no way bound 
to suppress the fact that his Iris is a person 
to be envied by millions of better women. 
If he made his play false to life by invent- 
ing fictitious disadvantages for her, he 
would be acting as unscrupulously as any 
tract-writer. If society chooses to provide 
for its Inses better ffian for its working 
women, it must not expect honest play- 
wrights to manufecture spurious evidence 
to save its credit. The mischief lies in the 
deliberate suppression of the other side of 
the case: the refusal to allow Mrs Warren 
to expose the drudgery and repulsiveness 
of plying for hire among coarse tedious 
drunkards. All thal^ says the Ei^'ner m 
effect, is horrifymg, loathsome. Preci^Iy : 
what does he expect it to b& would he 
have us represent it as beautiful and gratt- 
fying? His answer to this quwtton 
amounts, I fear, to a blunt Yes; for it 
seems impossible to root out of an 
Englishman’s mind the notion that vkx 
is deli^tful, and that abstention from it 
is privation. At all events, as long ^ the 
tempting side of it is kept towards the 
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public, and softened by plenty of senti- 
ment and sympathy, it is welcomed by 
our Censor, whereas the slightest at- 
tempt to place it in the hght of the police- 
man’s lantern or the Sah-ation Army 
shelter is checkmated at once as not 
merely disgusting, but, if you please, 
unnecessary. 

Everybody will, I hope, admit that 
tills state of things is intoler^le; that the 
subject of Mrs Warren’s profession must 
be either tapu altogether, or else exhibited 
w'ith the warning side as freely displayed 
as the tempong side. But many persons 
w'lll vote for a complete tapu, and an im- 
partial clean sweep from the boards of 
Mrs Warren and Grctchen and the rest: 
in short, for banishing the sexual instincts 
from the stage altogether. Those who 
think this impossible can hardly ha\e 
considered the number and importance of 
tlie subjects which are actually banished 
from tlie stage Many plays, among them 
Lear, Hamlet, Macbeth, Conolanus, Julius 
Ctesar, ha\e no sex comphcauons: tlie 
thread of dieir action can be followed by 
children who could not understand a 
single scene of Mrs Warren’s Profession 
or Ins None of our plays rouse the s}Tn- 
patliy of die audience by an cxhibiuon of 
die pains of maternity, as Chinese plays 
constandy do. Each nation has its parti- 
cular set of tapus in addition to die com- 
mon human stock; and diough each of 
these tapus limits die scope of die drama- 
tist, It does not make drama impossible. 
If the Examiner w ere to refuse to license 
plaj s V ith female characters in them, he 
would only be doing to die stage what 
our tnbal customs already do to die 
pulpit and the bar. I ha\ c m\ self wtinen 
a rather entertaining plax wadi only one 
woman in it, and she quite heartwholc; 
and I could just as easilj wnte a plav 
without a woman in it at all I wall even 
go rs far as to promi«e die Examiner my 
'support if lie will introduce this hmlta- 
ti(''i Jo- part of the year, say during Lent, j 
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so as to make a close season for diat 
dullest of stock dramatic subjects, adul- 
tery, and force our managers and authors 
to find out what all great dramatists fird 
out spontaneously: to wit, that people 
who saenfice exery other consideration 
to lox e are as hopelessly uidicroic on die 
stage as lunatics or dipsomamacs. Hector 
and Hamlet are the world’s heroes; not 
Paris and Anton}-. 

But though I do not question the possi- 
bihty of a drama in w hich love should be 
as ^ectixely ignored as cholera is at 
present, there is not the slightest chance 
of that way out of die difficulty being 
taken by the Examiner. If he attempted 
It there would be a rex oh m which he 
would be swept away, in spite of my 
smglehanded efforts to defend him. A 
complete tapu is pohtically impossible. 
A complete tolerauon is equally impos- 
sible to the Examiner, because his occu- 
pauon would be gone if dierc were no 
tapu to enforce. He is tlicrefore com- 
pelled to maintain die present compro- 
mise of a panial tapu, applied, to the 
best of lus judgment, with a careful re- 
spect to persons and to public opinion. 
And a x-ery sensible English solution of 
the difficult)', too, most readers will say. 
I should not dispute it if dramatic poets 
really were what English public opinion 
generally assumes them to be during 
dieir lifetime: that is, a licentiously ir- 
regular group to be kept in ordcr in a 
rough and ready way fay a magistrate 
who will stand no nonsense from dicm. 
But I cannot admit that the class repre- 
sented by Eschylus, Sophocles, Aristo- 
phanes, Euripides, Shakespear, Goedie, 
Ibsen, and Tolstoy, not to mention our 
own contemporary p!a)'wnghts, is as 
mudi in place in die l^aminer’s office as 
3 pickpocket is in Bow Street. Furdicr. it 
IS not true diat the Censorship, tbougli it 
certainly suppresses Ibsen and Tolnoy, 
and would suppress Shakespear but for 
I the absurd rule that a play once licensed 
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is always licensed (so that ‘Wycherlqr is 
permitted and Shelley prohibited), also 
suppresses unscrupulous playwrights. I 
challenge the Examiner to mention any 
extremity of sexual misconduct which 
any manager in his senses would nsk 
presenting on the London stage that has 
not been presented under his hcense and 
that of his predecessor. The compromise, 
in facl^ works out in practice in favor of 
loose plays as against earnest ones. 

To carry conviction on this point, I 
will take the extreme course of narrating 
the plots of two plays witnessed within 
the last ten years by myself at London 
West End theatres, one licensed under 
Queen Victoria, the other under her 
successor. Both plots conform to the 
strictest rules of the period when La 
Dame aux Camellias was still a forbidden 
play, and when The Second Mrs Tan- 
queray would have been tolerated only 
on condition that she carefully explained 
to the audience that when she met 
Captain Ardale she sinned “but in 
intention.” 

- Play number one. A prince is com- 
pelled by his parents to marry the daugh- 
ter of a neighboring king, but loves 
anotiier maiden. The scene represents a 
hall in the king’s palace at night. The 
wedding has taken place that day; and 
the closed door of the nuptial chamber is 
in view of the audience. Inside, the prin- 
cess awaits her bridegroom. A duenna is 
in attendance. The bridegroom enters. 
His sole desire is to escape from a mar- 
riage which is hateful to him. A means 
occurs to him. He will assault the duenna, 
and be ignominiously expelled from the 
palace by his indignant father-in-law. To 
his horror, when he proceeds to carry 
out tius stratagem, ihe duenna, far from 
raising an alarm, is flattered, delighted, 
and compliant. The assaulter becomes the 
assaulted. He flings her angrily to the 
ground, where she remains placidly. He 
flies. The fadier enters; dismisses the 


duenna; and listens at the keyhole of 
lus daughter’s nuptial chamber, uttering 
vanous pleasantries, and declaring, with 
a shiver, that a sound of kissing, which 
he supposes to proceed from within, 
makes him feel young again. 

Story number two. A German officer 
finds himself m an inn with a French lady 
who has wounded his national vanity. 
He resolves to humble her by committing 
a rape upon her. He announces his pur- 
pose. She remonstrates, implores, flies to 
the doors and finds them locked, calls for 
help and finds none at hand, runs scream- 
ing from side to side, and, after a harrow- 
ing scene, is overpowered and faints. 
Nothing further being possible on the 
stage without actual felony, the officer 
then relents and leaves her. When she 
recovers, she believes that he has carried 
out his threat; and during the rest of the 
play she is represented as vainly vowing 
vengeance upon him, whilst she is really 
falling in love with him under the in- 
fluence of his imaginary crime against 
her. Finally she consents to marry him; 
and the curtain falls on their happiness. 

This story was certified by the Exam- 
iner, acting for the Lord Chmnberlain, as 
void in its general tendency of “anything 
immoral or otherwise improper for the 
stage.” But let nobody conclude there- 
fore that the Examiner is a monster, 
whose policy it is to deprave the theatre. 
As a matter of fact, both the above 
stories are strictly in ord^ from the 
official point of view. The inddents of 
sex which they contain, though earned 
in both to the extreme point at whiM 
another step would be dealt with, not by 
the Examiner, but by the poHa, do not 
involve adultery, nor any alluaon to Mrs 
Warren’s profession, nor to the fact that 
the children of any polyandrous ^oup 
will, when they grow up, inevi^Iy be 
confronted, as those of Mre Wa^en s 
group are in my play, with the insoluble 
problem of their own possible consan- 
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guinity.In short, by depending wholly on 
the coarse humors and the ph)^ical fasa- 
nauon of sex, they comply with all the 
formulable reqmrements of the Censor- 
ship, whereas plays in which these 
humors and fascmations are discarded, 
and the social problems created by sex 
seriously faced and dealt with, inevitably 
ignore the official formula and are sup- 
pressed. If the old rule sgainst the exhi- 
bition of ilhcit sex relations on the stage 
were revived, and the subject absolutely 
barred, the only result would be that 
Antony and Cleopatra, Othello (because 
of the Bianca episode), Troilus and 
Cressida, Henry IV, Measure for Measure, 
Timon of Athens, La Dame aux Camel- 
has. The Pro&gate, The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray, The Notorious Mrs Ebb- 
smit^ The Gay Lord Quex, Mrs Dane’s 
Defence, and Ins would be swept from 
the stage, and placed under the same 
ban as Tolstoy’s Dominion of Darkness 
and Mrs Warren’s Profession, whilst 
such plays as the two described above 
would have a monopoly of the theatre as 
far as sexual interest is concerned. 

What is more, the repulsiveness of the 
worst of the cernfied plays would protect 
censorship against effective exposure 
and criucism. Not long ago an American 
Review of hi^ standir^ asked me for an 
article on the Censorship of the EngUsh 
Stage I rephed that such an article would 
involve passages too disagreeable for 
pubhcation in a magazine for general 
family reading. The editor persisted 
neverthelessjbut not until hehad declared 
his readmess to fece this, and had pledged 
himself to insert the article unaltered (the 
particularity of the pledge extending even 
to a specification of the exact number of 
words in the article), did I consent to the 
proposal What was the result? The 
editor, confronted with the two stones 
given above, threw his pledge to the 
"Winds, and, instead of returning the 
smcle, printed it with die illustrative 
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examples omitted, and nothing left but 
the argument from pohtical principle 
against the Censorship. In doing this he 
&ed my broadside after withdrawing the 
cannon balls; for neither the Censor nor 
any other Enghshman, except perhaps a 
few veterans of the dwindhng old guard 
of Benthamism, cares a dump about 
pohtical prinaple. The ordinary Bnton 
thinks that if every other Briton is not 
under some form of tutelage, the more 
childish the better, he will ^use his free- 
dom viciously. As far as its principle is 
concerned, the Censorship is the most 
popular institution in England; and the 
playwnght who cntidzes it is sighted as 
a blad^uard agitaung for impumty. 
Consequently nothing can really shake 
die confidence of the pubhc in the Lord 
Chamberlam’s department except a re- 
morseless and unibowdlerized narration 
of the hcentious fictions which slip 
dirough Its net, and are hallmarked by it 
with ffie approval of the royal household. 
But as such stories cannot be made pubhc 
•without great difficult, owmg to the 
obhgation an editor is under not to deal 
unexpectedly with matters that are not 
virgmibus puensque, the chances are 
heavily in fevor of the Censor escaping 
all remonstrance. With the exception of 
such comments as I was able to make in 
my o"wn cntical amcles m The World and 
The Saturday Review when the pieces I 
have described were first produced, and 
a few ignorant protests by churchmen 
against much better plays which they 
confessed they had not seen nor read, 
nothmg has been said in the Press that 
could seriously disturb the easygoing 
notion that the stage would be much 
worse than it admittedly is but for the 
vigilance of the Exammer. The truth is, 
that no manager would dare produce on 
Ms own responsibility the pieces he can 
now get royal certificates for at two 
guineas per piece. 

I hasten to add that I beheve these evils 
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to be inherent in the nature of all censor- what is wrong with the Censorship is 
ship, and not merely a consequence of the shortcoming of the gentleman who 
the form the institution takes in London, happens at any moment to be acting as 
No doubt there is a staggering absurdity .Censor. Replace lum tomorrow by an 
in appointing an ordinary clerk to see Academy of Letters and an Academy of 
that the leaders of European hterature do Dramatic Poetry, and the new filter will 
not corrupt the morals of the nation, and still exclude ori^al and epoch-making 
to restrain Sir Henry Irving from pre- work, whilst passing conventional, old- 
suming to impersonate Samson or David fashioned, and vulgar work. The conclave 
on the stage, though any other sort of which compiles the expurgatory index of 
artist may daub these scriptural figures on the Roman Catholic Church is die most 
a signboard or carve them on a tombstone august, ancient, learned, famous, and 
without hindrance. If the General Medical audioritative censorship in Europe. Is it 
Council, the Royal College of Physi- more enlightened, more liberal, more 
dans, the Royal Academy of Arts, the tolerant than the comparadvdy un- 
incorporated Law Sodety, and Convo- qualified office of the Lord Chamberlain? 
cation were abolished, and thdr functions On the contrary, it has reduced itself to a 
handed over to the Examiner, the Concert degree of absurdity which makes a Catho- 
of Europe would presumably certify lie university a contradiction in terms. All 
England as mad. Yet, though ndther censorships exist to prevent anyone firora 
medidne nor painting nor law nor the challenging current conceptions and 
Church moulds the character of the nation existing institutions. All progress is 
as potently as the theatre does, nothing initiated by challen^g current concep- 
can come on the stage unless its dimen- tions, and executed by supplanting 
sions adnut of its first passing through existing institutions. Consequently the 
the Examiner^s mind! Pray do not think first condition of progress is tiie removal 
that I question his honesty. I 'am quite of censorships. There is the whole case 
sure that he sincerely thinks me''a black- against censorships in a nutshell, 
guard, and my play a grossly iniproper It will be asked whether theamcal 
one, because, hke Tolstoy’s Dominion of managers are to be allowed to produce 
Darkness, it produces, as they areVboth what they like, without regard to the 
meant to produce, a very strong ^and public interest. But that is not the 
very painful impression of evil. I 'do Apt native. The managers of our London 
doubt for a moment th«‘tiie rapine music-halls are not subject to any censor- 

which I have described, and which ship. They produce th^ enterawraents 

licensed, was quite incapable in manu-' on their own re^onsibihty, and mve no 

script of producing any particular effect ^o-gmnea certificates to plead 
on his mind at all, and that when he was h^ses are conducted viciously, in^ 
once satisfied that the ill-conducted hero kn5w that if they lose dieir chararter, 
was a German and not an English officer. County Council vdll simply ° 

he passed the play without studying its renew ‘thdr license at the end of theyea^ 
moral tendendes. Even if he had imder- and nofiJung in the history of popular 
taken that study, there is no more reason is more gazing than^ the improvem 
tosupposethatheisacompetentmoralist in music-a^ ^t this ample 
than there is to suppose that I am a com- ment has pf^duced within a few y ^ • 
petent mathematidan. But truly it does Place the theatres on die same 
notmatter whether he IS amoralistornot. and we shall torompdy have a 
Let nobody dream for a moment that revolution: a ywhole class of na y 
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blackguardly pla)^, in wbich xmscrupu- 
lous low comedians attract crowds to 
pze at bevies of ^Is who have no- 
thing to exhibit but their pretdness, will 
vanish like the obscene songs which were 
supposed to enliven the squahd dulness, 
incredible to the younger generation, of 
the music-halls fifteen years ago. On the 
other hand, plays which treat sex ques- 
tions as problems for thought instead of 
as aphrodisiacs will be freely performed. 
Gentlemen of the Examiner’s way of 
thinking will have plenty of opportunity 
of protesdng agamst them in Counal; 
but the result will be that the Examiner 
will find his natural level; Ibsen and Tol- 
stoy theirs; so no harm will be done. 

This question of the Censorship re- 
minds me that I have to apologize to 
those who went to the recent perform- 
ance of Mrs Warren’s Profession ex- 
pecting to find it what I have just called 
an aphrodisiac. That wras not my fault: it 
was the Exaimner’s. After the specimens 
I have ^ven of the tolerance of his 
department^ it was natural enough for 
thoughtless people to infer that a play 
whi(£ overstepped his indulgence must 
be a very exdtmg play mdeed. Accord- 
ingly, I find one cntic so exphat as to the 
nature of his disappointment as to say 
candidly that “such any talk as there is 
upon ^e matter is utterly tmworthy of 
acceptance as being a representation of 
what people wnth blood in them think or 
do on such occasions ” Thus am I crushed 
between the upper millstone of the Ex- 
aminer, who thinks me a hbertin^ and 
the nether popular cntic, who thinks me 
a prude. Cnacs of dl grades and ages, 
middle-aged fathersof families nolessthan 
ardent young enthusiasts, are equally 
indignant with me. They revile me as 
lackingin passion, in feehng, in manhood. 
Some of them even sum the matter up by 
denymgme any dramatic power: a melan- 
choly betrayal of what dramatic power 
has come to mean on our stage imder the 


Censorship ! Can I be expected to refrain 
from laughing at the spectacle of a num- 
ber of respectable gentlemen lamenting 
because a playwri^t lures them to die 
theatre by a promise to exdte their senses 
in a very spedal and sensational manner, 
and then, having succKsfuUy trapped 
them m exceptional numbers, proceeds 
to ignore thdr senses and ruthlessly im- 
prove their mmds? But I protest again 
that the lure was not mine. The play had 
been in print for four years; and I have 
spared no pains to make known that my 
plajrs are built to induce, not voluptuous 
reverie but intellectual interest^ not ro- 
mantic rhapsody but humane concern. 
Accordingly, I do not find those critics 
who are gifted with intellectual appetite 
and pohtical conscience complaining of 
want of dramatic power. Rather do they 
protest, not altogether unjustiy, agamst 
a few relapses into staginess and carica- 
ture which betray the young playwright 
and the old playgoer in this early work of 
mme. As to the voluptuaries, I can assure 
them that the playwright, whether he 
be myself or another, will always dis- 
appoint them. The dr^a can do httle to 
d^ght the senses* all the apparent in- 
stances to tile contrary are instances of the 
personal fasdnation of the performers. 
The drama of pure feehng is no longer in 
the hands of Ae playwright: it has been 
conquered by the musician, after whose 
enchantments all the verbal arts seem 
cold and tame. Romeo and Juliet with 
the loveliest Juhet is dry, tedious, and 
rhetorical in comparison with Wagner’s 
Tristan, even though Isolde be botii 
fourteen stone and forty, as she often is in 
Germany. Indeed, it needed no Wagner 
to convince thepiAlic of this. The volup- 
tuous sentimentality of Gounod’s Faust 
and Bizet’s Carmen has captured the 
common playgoer; and there is, flatly, no 
future now for any drama without music 
except the drama of thought The at- 
tempt to produce a genus of opera with- 
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out music (and this absurdity is what our 
fashionable theatres have been driving 
at for a long time past without knowing 
it) is fer less hopeful than my own deter- 
mination to accept problem as the normal 
material of the drama. 

That this determination will throw me 
into a long conflict with our theatre 
critics, and with the few playgoers who 
go to the theatre as often as the critics, I 
well know; but I am too well equipped 
for the strife to be deterred by it, or to 
bear malice towards the losing side. In 
trying to produce the sensuous efiects of 
opera, the ftshionable drama has become 
so flacdd in its sentimentality, and the 
intellect of its frequenters so atrophied 
by disuse, that the reintroduction of 
problem, with its remorseless logic and 
iron framework of fact, inevitably pro- 
duces at first an overwhelming impression 
of coldness and inhuman rationalism. 
But this will soon pass away. When the 
intellectual muscle and moral nerve of 
die critics has been developed in the 
struggle widi modem problem plays, the 
pettish luxuriousness of the clever ones, 
and the sulky sense of disadvantaged 
weakness in the sentimental ones, will 
clear away; and it will be seen that only 
in the problem play is there any real 
drama, because drama is no mere setting 
up of the camera to nature: it is the pre- 
sentation in parable of the conflict be- 
tween Man’s will and his environment: 
in a word, of problem. The vapidness of 
such drama as the pseudo-operatic plays 
contain hes in the fact that in them 
animal passion, sentimentally diluted, is 
shewn in conflict, not with real circum- 
stances, but with a set of conventions and 
assumptions half of which do not exist 
off the stage, whilst the other half can 
either be evaded by a pretence of com- 
pliance or defied with complete impunity 
by any reasonably strong-minded person. 
Nobody can feel that such conventions 
are really compulsory; and consequently 


nobody can believe in the stage pathos 
that accepts them as an inexor^le fate, 
or in the reahty of the figures who in- 
dulge in such pathos. Sitting at such 
plays we do not believe: we make- 
believe. And the habit of make-beheve 
becomes at last so rooted, that ctitiasra 
of the theatre insensibly ceases to be 
I criticism at all, and becomes more and 
more a chronicle of the fashionable enter- 
prises of the only realities left on the 
stage; that is, the performers in their own 
persons. In this phase the playwright who 
attempts to revive genuine drama pro- 
duces the disagreeable impression of the 
pedant who attempts to start a serious 
discussion at a ftshionable at-home 
Later on, when he has dnven the tea 
services out and made the people who 
had come to use the theatre as a drawing 
room understand that it is they and not 
the dramatists who are the intruders, he 
has to face the accusation that his plays 
ignore human feehng, an illusion pro- 
duced by that very resistance of fact and 
law to human feeling which creates 
drama. It is the deus ex machma who, by 
suspending that resistance, makes the 
fall of the curtain an immediate necessity, 
since drama ends exactly where resistance 
ends. Yet die introduction of this resist- 
ance produces so strong an impression 
of heartlessness nowadays that a dis- 
tinguished critic has summed up the 
impression made on him by Mrs Warren s 
Profession, by declanng mat “the differ- 
ence between the spirit of Tolstoy and 
the spirit of Mr Shaw is the different 
between the spirit of Christ and the 
spirit of Euclid.” But the epigram would 
be as good if Tolstoy’s name were pu t in 
place of mine and D’Annunzio s in place 
of Tolstoy’s. At the same time I accept 
the enormous compliment to my reason- 
ing powers widi sincere compla^ty* 
and I promise my flatterer that whm he 
is sufficiently accustomed to and there- 
fore undazzled by problem on the stage 
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to be able to attend to the familiar factor 
of humamty in it as "well as to the un- 
famtltar one of a real environment^ he 
•will both see and feel that Mrs Warren’s 
Profession is no mere theorem, but a 
play of instincts and temperaments in 
conflict Tvidi each other and with a flinty 
social problem that never yields an inch 
to mere sentiment. 

I go further than this. I declare diat 
the real secret of Ae tynidsm and inhu- 
manity of which shallower critics accuse 
me is the unexpectedness ■with which my 
characters belrave like hiunan beings, 
instead of conforming to the romantic 
logic of the stage. The aidoms and postu- 
lates of that dreary mimanthropometry 
are so well known that it is almost im- 
possible for its slaves to -write tolerable 
last acts to their plays, so convennonally 
do thdr conclusions follow firom their 
premisses. Because I have thrown this 
logic ruthlessly overboard, I am accused 
of ignoring, not stage lo^c, but, of all 
things, human feeling People widi com- 
pletely theatrified imaginations tell me 
that no gul would treat her modier as 
Vme Warren does, meaning that no 
stage heroine would in a popular senti- 
mental play- They say this just as they 
might say that no two straight hnes 
would enclose a space. They do not see 
how completely inverted then: -vision has 
become even when I throw its preposter- 
ousness in their faces, as I repeatedly do 
m this very play. Praed, the sennmental 
arust (fool that I -n-as not to make him a 
theatre cntic instead of an architect!), 
burlesques them by expecting all through 
the piece that the feelings of the others 
■will be logically deducible from their 
family relationships and from his "con- 
ventionally imconventional” soaal code. 
The sarcasm is lost on the critics: they, 
saturated -with the same logic, only think 
him the sole sensible person on the stage. 
Thus it comes about that the more com- 
pletely the dramanst is emancipated from 
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the illusion that men and women are 
primarily reasonable bemgs, and the 
more powerfully he insists on die ruthless 
indifference of their great dramatic anta- 
gonist the external w'orld, to their wlums 
and emotions, the surer he is to be 
denounced as blind to the very distinc- 
tion on which his whole work is built. 
Far from ignoring idiosyncrasy, tvill, 
passion, impulse, whim, as factors in 
human action, I have placed them so 
nakedly on the stage Aat the elderly 
dozen, accustomed to see them clothed 
-with the veil of manufactured logic about 
duty, and to disguise even his own im- 
pulses from himself in this -way, finds 
the picture as unnatural as Carlyle’s 
suggested painting of parhament sitting 
-without its dothes. 

I now come to those cntics who, in- 
tellectually baffled by the problem in Mrs 
Warren’s Profession, have made a -virtue 
of running away from it on the gentle- 
manly ground that the theatre is fre- 
quented by women as well as by men, 
and that such problems should not be 
discussed or even mentioned in the 
presence of women- With that sort of 
chivalry I cannot argue: I simply aflirm 
that Mm Warren’s Profession is a play for 
women; that it -was -wTitten for women; 
that it has been performed and pro- 
duced mainly through the determination 
of women that it should be performed 
and produced; that the enthusiasm of 
women made its first performance ex- 
atingly successful, and that not one of 
these women had any inducement to 
support it except thdr beh'ef in the tirae- 
liness and the power of the lesson the 
play teaches. Those who were "surprised 
to see ladies present” were men; and 
when they proceeded to explain that the 
journals they represented could not pos- 
sibly demoralize the public by describing 
5U(£ a play, their editors cruelly devoted 
the space saved by their dehcacy to 
reporting at unusual length an excep- 
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tionally abominable police case. 

My old Independent Theatre manager, 
Mr Grein, besides that reproach to me 
for shattering his ideals, complains that 
Mrs Warren is not wicked enough, and 
names several romancers who would 
have clothed her black soul with all the 
terrors of tragedy, I have no doubt they 
would; but diat is just what I did not 
want to do. Nothing would please our 
sanctimonious British pubhc more than 
to throw the whole guilt of Mrs Warren’s 
profession on Mrs Warren herself. Now 
the whole aim of my play is to throw that 
guilt on the British public itself. Mr Grdn 
may remember that when he produced 
my hist play. Widowers’ Houses, exactly 
the same misunderstanding arose. When 
the virtuous young gentleman rose up in 
wrath ag^st the slum landlord, the 
slum landlord very effectually shewed 
him that slums are the product not of 
individual Harpagons, but of the indif- 
ference of virtuous young gentlemen to 
the condition of the city they live i^ 
provided they live at the west end of it 
on money earned by somebody else’s 
labor. The notion Aat prostitution is 
created by the wickedness of Mrs Warren 
is as silly as the notion — ^prevalent, never- 
theless, to some extent in Temperance 
circles — ^diat drunkenness is created by 
the wickedness of the publican. Mrs 
Warren is not a whit a worse woman 
than, the reputable daughter who cannot 
endure her. Her indifference to the ulti- 
mate sodal consequences of her means 
of making money, and her discovery of 
that means by Ae ordinary mediod of 
taking the line of least resistance to 
getting it, are too common in English 
society to call for any spedal remark- Her 
vitality, her thrift; her energy, her out- 
spokenness, her wise care of her dau^ter, 
and the managing capacity which has 
enabled her and her aster to climb from 
the fried fish shop down by the Mint to 
the establishments of whidi she boasts. 


are all high English social virtues. Her 
defence of herself is so overwhelming 
that it provokes the St James’s Gazette 
to declare that “the tendency of the play 
is wholly evU” because “it contains one 
of the boldest and most specious defences 
of an immoral life for poor women that 
has ever been penned.” Happily the St 
James’s Gazette here speaks in its haste. 
Mrs Warren’s defence of herself is not 
only bold and spedous, but vahd and 
unanswerable. But it is no defence at all 
of the 'dee which she organizes. It is no 
defence of an immoral life to say that die 
alternative offered by sodeiy collectively 
to poor women is a miserable life, starved, 
overworked, fetid, aibng, ugly. Though 
it is quite natur^ and for Mrs 
Warren to dhoose what is, according to 
her lights, the least immoral alternative, 
it is none the less infemous of sodety to 
offer such alternatives. For the alterna- 
tives offered are not morality and immor- 
ality, but two sorts of immorality. The 
man who caimot see tbat starvation, ov«- 
work, dirt; and disease are as anti-sodal 
as prostitution — ^that thty are the vices 
and crimes of a nation, and not merely 
its misfortunes — ^is (to put it as pohtely 
as possible) a hopelessly Private Person. 

The notion that Mrs Warren must be 
a fiend is only an example of the “violence 
and pasdon which the slightest reference 
to sex rouses in undisdphned minds, and 
which makes it seem natural to our law- 
^vers to punish silly and negKgible in- 
decendes with a ferodty unkno^ in 
dealing with, for example, ruinous finm- 
dal swindling. Had my play b^ untied 
Mr Warren’s Profession, and Mr W^en 
been a bookmaker, nobody would have 
expected me to make him a villain as-weU. 
Yet gambling is a vice, and bookraaking 
an institution, for which there is ^so- 
lutely nothing to be said. The moral and 
economic evil done by trying to get 
other people’s money without worhng 

forit(and this is the essence of gambhng) 
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is not only enormous but uncompen- | 
sated. There are no two sides to the 
question of gambling, no circumstances 
which force us to tolerate it lest its sup- 
pression lead to worse things, no consen- 
sus of opinion among responsible classes, 
such as magistrates and mihtary com- 
manders, that it is a necessity, no Athen- 
ian records of gambling made splendid by 
the talents of its professors, no contention 
that instead of violating morals it only 
violates a legal institution which is in 
many respects oppressive and unnatural, 
no possible plea that the instinct on which 
it is founded is a vital one. Prostitu- 
tion can confuse the issue with all these 
excuses- gambhng has none of them. 
Consequently, if Mrs Warren must needs 
be a demon, a bookmaker must be a 
cacodemon. Well, does anybody who 
knows the sportmg world really believe 
that bookmakers are worse than their 
neighbors.^ On the contrary, they have 
to be a good deal better, for m that world 
nearly everybody whose soaal rank does 
not exclude such an occupauon would be 
a bookmaker if he could, but the strength 
of character required for handhng large 
sums of money and for strict settlements 
and unfhnching payment of losses is so 
rare that successful bookmakers are rare 
too. It may seem that at least public 
spint caimot be one of a bookmaker’s 
virtues, but I can testify from personal 
experience that excellent pubhc work is 
done mth money subscnbed by book- 
makers. It IS true that there are abysses 
in bookmaking’ for example, welshmg. 
Mr Grein hints that there are abysses m 
Mrs Warren’s profession also. So there 
are m every profession- the error lies m 
supposing that every member of them 
sounds these depths I sit on a public 
body vhich prosecutes Mrs Warren 
zealously; and I can assure Mr Grein that 
she is often leniently dealt with because 
she has conducted her business “respect- 
ably and held herself above its vilest 


branches. The degrees in infamy are as 
numerous and as scrupulously observed 
as the degrees in the peerage: the moral- 
ist’s notion that riiere are depths at w hich 
the moral atmosphere ceases is as delusive 
as the rich man’s notion that there are no 
sodal jealousies or snobberies among the 
very poor. No: had I drami Mrs Warren 
as a fiend in human form, the very people 
who now rebuke me for flattering her 
would probably be the first to deride me 
for deduang character logically from 
occupation instead of observing it accur- 
ately m society- 

One crioc is so enslaved by this sort of 
logic that he calls my portraiture of the 
Reverend Samuel Garner an attack on 
rehgion. According to this view Sub- 
altern lago IS an attack on the army. Sir 
John Falstaff an attack on knighthood, 
and King Claudius an attack on royalty. 
Here again the clamor for naturalness and 
human feelmg, rmsed by so many cntics 
when they are confronted by the real 
riling on me stage, is really a clamor for 
the most mechanical and superficial sort 
of logic. The dramatic reason for makmg 
the clergyman what Mrs Warren calls "an 
old snek-m-the-mud,” whose son, in 
spite of much capaaty and charm, is a 
, cynically -Rorthless member of soaety, 
is to set up a mordant contrast between 
him and the woman of infamous profes- 
sion, with her well brought-up, stnught- 
forward, hardworkmg dau^ter. The 
critics who have missed the contrast have 
doubriess observed often enough that 
many clergymen are in the Church 
through no genuine calling, but amply 
because in drcles which can command 
preferment, it is the refuge of the fool of 
the family; and that clergymen’s sons are 
often conspicuous reactiomsts agmnst 
the restraints imposed on them in child- 
hood by their father’s profession. These 
cntics must know, too, from history if 
not from expenence, that women as un- 
scrupulous as Mrs Warren have distin- 
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guished themselves as administrators and 
rulers, both commercially and politically. 
But both observation and knowledge are 
left behind when journalists go to the 
theatre. Once in their stalls, they assume 
that it is "natural” for clergymen to be 
saintly, for soldiers to be heroic, for 
lawyers to be hard-hearted, for sailors to 
be simple and generous, for doctors to 
perform miracles with little bottles, and 
for Mrs Warren to be a beast and a 
demon. AH this is not only not natural, 
but not dramatic. A man*s profession 
only enters into the drama of his life 
when it comes into conflict with his 
nature. The result of this conflict is tragic 
in Mrs Warren’s case, and comic in the 
clergyman’s case (at least we are savage 
enough to laugh at it); but in both cases it 
is illogical, and in both cases naturaL I 
repeat, the critics who accuse me of sacri- 
ficing nature to lo^c are so sophisticated 
by their profession that to them lo^c is 
nature, and nature absurdity. 

Many fiiendly critics are too littie 
skilled in social questions and moral dis- 
cussions to be able to conceive that re- 
spectable gentlemen like themselves, who 
would instantly call the police to remove 
Mrs Warren if she ventured to canvass 
them personally, could possibly be in 
any way responsible for her proceedings. 
They remonstrate sincerely, asking me 
what good such pdnfiil exposures can 
possibly do. They mi^t as well ask 
what good Lord Shaftesbury did by 
devoting his life to the exposure of evils 
(by no means yet remedied) compared to 
which the worst things brought into 
view or even into surmise in this play are 
trifles. The good of mentioning them is 
that you make people so extremely im- 
comfortable about mem that th^ finally 
stop blaming “human nature” for them, 
and be^ to support measures for their 
reform. Can any^ng be more absurd 
than the copy of The Echo which con- 
tains a notice of the performance of my 


play? It is edited by a gentleman who, 
having devoted his life to work of the 
Shaftesbury type, exposes social evils and 
clamors for their reform in every column 
except one; and that one is occupied by 
the declaration of the paperis kindly 
theatre critic, that the performance left 
him “wondering what useful purpose the 
play was intended to serve.” The balance 
has to be redressed by the more ftshion- 
able papers, which usually combine 
capable art critidsm vdth West-End 
soledsm on politics and sodology. It is 
very noteworthy, however, on com- 
paring the Press explosion produced by 
Mrs Warren’s Profession in 1902 widi 
that produced by Widowers’ Houses 
about ten years earlier, tiiat whereas in 
1892 the facts were fiantically denied and 
the persons of the drama flouted as 
monsters of wickedness, in 1902 the facts 
are admitted, and the characters recog- 
nized, though it is suggested that this is 
exactly why no gentleman should men- 
tion them in public. Only one writer has 
ventured to imply this time that the 
poverty mentioned by Mrs Warren has 
since been quietly relieved, and need not 
have been dragged back to the footlights. 
I comphment him on his splendid men- 
dadty, in which he is unsupported, save by 
a little plea in a theatrical paper which is 
iimocent enough to think that ten guineas 
a year with board and lodging is an im- 
possibly low wage for a barmaid. It goes 
on to cite Mr Charles Booth as having 
testified that there are many laborers’ 
wives who are happy and contrated on 
eighteen shillmgs a week. But I can go 
fiirther than that myself. I have seen ^ 
Oxford agricultural laborer's wife look- 
ing cheerful on eight shillings a w^ 
but that does not console me for the fact 
that agriculture in England is a rmned 
industry. If poverty does not ^tter as 
long as it is contented, then crime does 
not matter as long as it is unscrupuIoM. 
The truth is that it is only then that 
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it does matter most desperately. Many 
persons are more comfortable when they 
are dirty than when they are clean; but 
that does not recommend dirt as a 
national pohcy. 

In 1905 Arnold Daly produced Mrs 
Warren’s Profession in New York- The 
Press of that city instantly raised a cry 
that such persons as Mrs Warren are 
“ordure” and should not be mentioned 
in the presence of decent people. This 
hideous repudiation of humanity and 
social conscience so took possesdon of 
the New York journalists that the few 
among them who kept their feet morally 
and intellecmally could do nothing to 
check the epidemic of foul language, gross 
su^estion, and raving obscenity of 
word and thought that broke out. The 
writers abandoned all self-restraint under 
the impression that they were upholdmg 
virtue instead of outra^g it. They in- 
fected each other with Aeir hysteria until 
they were for aU pracncd purposes 
indecently mad They finally forced the 
pohce to arrest Daly and lus company, 
and led the magistrate to express 1^ 
loathing of the duty thus forced upon 
him of reading an unmentionable and 
abominable play. Of course the convul- 
sion soon exhausted itself. The magis- 
trate, naturally somewhat impanent when 
he found that what he had to read was a 
strenuously ethical play forming part of 
a book winch had been in circulation un- 
challenged for eight years, and had been 
received without protest by the whole 
London and New York Press, gave the 
joumahsts a piece of his imnd as to their 
moral taste in plays. By consent, he 
passed the case on to a higher court, 
which declared that the play was not 
immoral; acquitted Daly; and made an 
end of the attempt to use the law to de- 
clare hnng women to be “ordure,” and 
thus enforce silence as to the far-reaching 
fact that you cannot cheapen Momen in 
the market for industrial purposes with- 
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out cheapening them for other purposes 
as well. I hope Mrs Warren’s Profession 
will be played everywhere, in season and 
out of season, imtil Mrs Warren has 
bitten that feet into the pubhc consaence, 
and shamed the newspapers which sup- 
port a tariff to keep up the price of e\ ery 
American commodity except American 
manhood and womanhood. 

Unfortunately, Daly had already suf- 
fered the usual fete of those who direct 
public attention to the profits of the 
sweater or the pleasures of the volup- 
tuary. He was morally lynched side by 
side with me. Months elapsed before the 
dedsion of the courts \'indicated him; 
and even then, since his vindication im- 
phed the condemnation of the Press, 
which was by that time sober again, and 
ashamed of its orgy, his triumph re- 
ceived a rather sulky and grudging 
pubhaty. In the meantime he had hardly 
been able to approach an Amencan aty, 
mcluding even those cities which had 
heaped applause on him as the defender 
of hearth and home w'hen be produced 
Candida, without having to face articles 
discussing whether mothers could allow 
their daughters to attend such plays as 
You Never Can Tel 4 written by the 
infamous author of Mrs Warren’s Pro- 
fession, and acted by the monster who 
produced it. What made this harder to 
bear was that though no fact is better 
estabhshed in theatrical business than tlie 
financial disastrousness of moral dis- 
credit, the joumahsts who had done all 
the mischief kept paying vice the homage 
of assummg that it is enormously popular 
and lucrative, and that Daly and I, being 
exploiters of vice, must therefore be 
making colossal fortunes out of the 
abuse heaped on us, and had m fact 
provoked it and welcomed it with that 
express object. Ignorance of real life 
could hardly go further. 

I was deeply disgusted by this un- 
savory mobbing, ^d I have certain 

iz 
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sensitive places in my soul: I do not like 
that word “ordure.” Apply it to my 
work, and I can afford to smile, since the 
world, on the whole, will smile with me. 
But to apply it to the woman in the street 
whose spirit is of one substance with 
your own and her body no less holy; to 
look your women folk in the face after- 
wards and not go out and hang your- 
self; that is not on the list of pardonable 
sins. 

Shordy after these events a leading 
New York newspaper, which was among 
the most abusively clamorous for the 
suppression of Mrs Warren’s Profession, 
was fined heavily for deriving part of its 
revenue from advertisements of Mrs 
Warren’s houses. 

Many people have been puzzled by 
the fact that whilst stage entertainments 
which are frankly meant to act on the 
spectators as aphrodisiacs are every- 
where tolerated, plays which have an 
almost horrifymg contrary effect are 
fiercely attacked by persons and papers 
notoriously indifferent to pubhc morals 
on all other occasions. The explanation 
is very simple. The profits of Mrs War- 
ren’s profession are shared not only by 
Mrs Warren and Sir George Crofts, but 
by the landlords of 'their houses, the 
newspapers which advertize them, the 
restaurants which cater for them, and, 
in short, all the trades to which they 
are good customers, not to mention the 
pubhc officials and represeiyatives whom 
they silence by compl^ly, co^ption, 
or blackmail. Add to these the en^^yers 
who profit by cheap female labo^Sand 
the shareholders whose dividends depend 
on it (you find such people everywhere, 
even on the judicial bench and in the 
highest places in Church and State), and 
you get a large and powerful class with a 
strong pecuniary incentive to protecrt Mrs 
Warren’s profession, and a correspond- 
ingly strong incentive to conceal, from 
their own consciences no less than from 


the world, the real sources of their gain. 
These are the people who declare that it 
is feminine vice and not poverty that 
drives women to the streets, as if vicious 
women with independent incomes ever 
went there. These are the people who, 
indulgent or indifferent to aphrodisiac 
plays, raise the moral hue and cry against 
performances ofMrs Warren’s Profession, 
and drag actresses to the police court to 
be insulted, bullied, and threatened for 
fulfilling their engagements. For please 
observe that the judiaal decision in New 
York State in favor of the play did not 
end the matter. In Kansas City, for in- 
stance, the municipahty, finding itself 
restrained by the courts from preventing 
the performance, fell back on a local by- 
law against indecency. It summoned the 
actress who impersonated Mrs Warren 
to the pohce court, and offered her and 
her colleagues the alternative of leaving 
the city or being prosecuted under this 
by-law. 

Now nothing is more possible than 
that the caty councillors who suddenly 
displayed such concern for the morals of 
the theatre were either Mrs Warren’s 
landlords, or employers of women at 
starvation wages, or restaurant keepers, 
or newspaper proprietors, or in some 
other more or less direct way sharers of 
the profits of her trade. No doubt it is 
equally possible diat they were simply 
stupid men who thought that indecency 
consists, not in evil, but m menooning it. 

I have, however, been myself a member 
of a municipal council, and have not 
found municipal councillors qmte so 
simple and inexperienced as this. M al 
events I do not propose to ^ve the 
sas councillors the benefit of the doubt 
J therefore advise the public at lai^e, 
w.Vch wiU finally decide the matter, to 
kee' N vigilant eye on gendemen who 
wil^^^ad anything at the theatre exapt 
a performance of Mrs Warren s 
rion, and who assert in the same breath 
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that (a) the play is too loathsome to be 
bearable by avihzed people, and (i) that 
■unless Its performance is prohibited the 
whole to-wn will throng to see it. They 
may be merely exdted and foohsh; but I 
am bound to warn the public that it is 
equally hkely that Aey may be collected 
and knaidsh. 

At all events, to prohibit the play is to 
protect the evil winch the play eiqjose; 
and in view of that fact, I see no reason 
for assuming that the prohibitionists 
are disinterested morahsts, and that 
the author, the managers, and the per- 
formers, who depend for didr livelihood 
on their personal reputations and not on 
rents, advertisements, or dmdends, are 
grossly infenor to them in moral sense 
and public responsibihty. 

It is true that in Mrs Warren’s Profes- 
sion, Society, and not any individual, is 
the villam of the piece; but it does not 
follow that the people who take offence 
at it are all champions of society. Their 
credentials cannot be too carefolly ex- 
amined 

Piccard’s Cottage, January 1902, 

P S (1930) On reading the above after 
a lapse of 28 years, with the ban on Mrs 
Warren withdrawn and forgotten, I 
should have discarded it as an overdone 
fiiss about nothing that now matters 
were it not for a recent incident. Before 
descnbing this I must explain that with 
the mi'ention of the anematograph a 
new censorship has come into existence, 
created, not this time by Act of Parha- 
ment, but by the film manufacturers to 
provide themselves mth the certificates 
of propnety n hich ha\ e proi ed so useful 
to the tlieatre managers This private 
censorship has acquired pubhc poner 
tlirougli its acceptance by the local 
authoriues, -without whose license the 
films cannot be exhibited in place of 
public entertainment. 

A lady who has devoted herself to the 


i PROFESSION 

charitable work of relieving the homeless 
and penniless people who are to be found 
every night in. London on the Thames 
Embankment had to deal largely with 
working men who had come to London 
from the coimtry under the mistaken im- 
presaon that there is always emplojunent 
there for everybody, and wifh young 
women, also from the provunces, who 
had been lured to London by offers of 
situations which were really traps set for 
them by the agents of the White Slave 
traffic. The lady rightly concluded that 
much the best instrument for w-aming 
the men, and making kno-wn to the 
women the addresses of the orgamzation 
for befriending unprotected girl trarel- 
lers, IS the anema. She caused a film to be 
made for this purpose. The Film Censor 
immediately harmed the part of the film 
which gave the addresses to the girls and 
shewed them die nsks diey ran. The 
lady appealed to me to help her to protest. 
After convincing myself by witnessing a 
pnvate exhibition of the film that it was 
quite innocent I wrote to the Censor, 
beg^ng him to examine the film person- 
ally, and remedy what seemed to be a 
rule-of-thumb mistake by his examiners. 
He not only confirmed their veto, but 
left uncontiadicted a report in all the 
papers that he had given as his reason 
that the lady had paraded the allurements 
of vice, and that such parades could not 
be tolerated by him. The sole allurements 
were the smart motor car in wliich the 
heroine of the film was kidnapped, and 
the fashionable clothes of the two very 
repulsive agents who drugged her in it 
In every other respect her experiences 
were as disagreeable as the sternest 
morahst could desire. 

I then made a tour of the picture 
houses to see what the Film Censor 
considers allowable. Of the films duly 
licensed by him tw'o were so nakedly 
pornographic that their exhibition could 
hardly have been risked wathout the 
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Censor’s certificate of purity. One of 
them presented the allurements of a 
supposedly French brothel so shamelessly 
that I rose and fled in disgust long before 
the end, though I am as hardened to 
vulgar salacity in the theatre as a surgeon 
is to a dissecting room. 

The only logical conclusion apparent 
is that the White Slave traffickers are in 
complete control of our picture theatres, 
and can close them to our Rescue workers 
as effectively as they can reserve them 
for advertisements of their own trade. I 
spare the Film Censor that conclusion. 
The conclusion I press upon him and on 
the public is my old one of twentyeight 
years ago: that all the evil eflects of such 
corrupt control are inevitably produced 
gratuitously by Censors with the best 
intentions. 

' Postscript 1933. In spite of the sup- 
pression of my play for so many years by 
tile censorship me subject broke out into 
a campaign for the abohtion of tile White 
Slave Traffic which still occupies the 


League of Nations at Geneva. But my 
demonstration that the root'of tiie ewi is 
economic was ruthlessly ignored by the 
profiteenng Press (that is, by the entire 
Press); and when at last parliament pro- 
ceeded to legislate, its contribution to the 
question was to ordain that Mrs Warren’s 
male competitors should be flogged in- 
stead of fined. This had the double effect 
of stimulating the perverted sexuahty 
which dehghts in floggmg, and driving 
the traffic into female hands, leaving Mrs 
Warren triumphant. 

The ban on performances of the play 
has long since been withdrawn; and when 
it is performed the critics hasten to declare 
that the scandal of underpaid virtue and 
overpaid vice is a thing of the past Yet 
when the war created an urgent demand 
for women’s labor in 1914 the Govern- 
ment proceeded to employ women for 
twelve hours a day at a wage of five 
ha’pence an hour. It is amazing how the 
grossest abuses tiirive on their reputation 
for being old unhappy for-off things in an 
age of imaginary progress. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DlLEMlvIA 

1906 


ON DOCTORS 

It is not the fenlt of our doctors that 
the medical service of the community, as 
at present provided for, is a murderous 
absurdity. That any sane nation, haidng 
observed that you could provide for 
the supply of bread by giving bakers 
a pecuniary interest in bt^ing for you, 
should go on to give a surgeon a pecu- 
mary interest in cutting off your leg, is 
enough to make one despair of pohucal 
humanity. But that is precisely what we 
have done. And the more appalhng the 
mutilation, the more the mudlator is paid. 
He who corrects the ingrowing toe-nail 
receives a few shilhngs: he who cuts your 
inside out receives hundreds of guineas, 
except when he does it to a poor person 
for practice. 

Scandalized voices murmur that these 
operations are necessary. They may be. 
It may also be necessary to hang a man 
or pull down a house But we take good 
care not to make the hangman and the 
housebreaker the judges of that. If we 
did, no man’s neck would be safe and no 
man’s house stable. But ive do make the 
doctor the judge, and fine him anjThing 
from sixpence to several hundred guineas 
if he decides in our fa\ or. I cannot knock 
my shins severely without forang on 
some surgeon the difficult question, 
“Could I not make a better use of a 
pocketful of guineas than this man is 
making of his leg.^ Could he not write as 
w ell — or ev’en better — on one leg than on 
tw'o* And the guineas w ould make all the 
difference in die world to me just now. 
Mj wife — my prettj' ones — the leg may 
momfy — it is alwaj-s safer to operate-^ 
he will be well in a fortnight — artificial 
legs are now' so well made diat they are 


really better than natural ones — evolu- 
tion is towards motors and leglessness, 
etc. etc. etc.” 

Now there is no calculation that an 
en^eer can make as to the behavior of a 
girder under a strain, or an astronomer as 
to the recurrence of a come^ more cer- 
tain than the calculation that under such 
circumstances we shall be dismembered 
unnecessanly in all directions by sur- 
geons who believe the operations to be 
necessary solely because they want to 
perform them. The process metaphoric- 
ally called bleeding the rich man is per- 
formed not only metaphoncally but 
hterally every day by surgeons who are 
qmte as honest as most of us. After all, 
what harm is diere in h? The surgeon 
need not take off the rich man’s (or 
w'oman’s) leg or arm: he can remove die 
appendix or the uvula, and leave the 
patient none the worse after a fortnight 
or so m bed, w'hilst the nurse, the general 
pracutioner, the apothecary, and die sur- 
geon wtU be the better. 

DOUBTFUL C3IARACTER BORNE BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION 

Again I hear the voices indignandy 
muttenng old phrases about the high 
character of a noble profession and ^e 
honor and conscience of its members. I 
must reply that the medical profession 
has not a high character; it has an in- 
famous character. I do not know' a single 
thoughtful and w'ell-informed person who 
does not feel that die tragedy of illness at 
present is that it delivers you helplessly 
into the hands of a profession which you 
deeply mistrust, because it not only ad- 
vocates and practises the most revolting 
cruelties in the pursuit of know ledg^ and 
jusufies them on grounds w'hicli W’ould 
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equally justify practising the same cruel- 
ties on yourself or your children, or burn- 
ing down London to test a patent fire 
extinguisher, but, when it has shocked 
the public, tries to reassure it widi lies of 
breath-bereaving brazenness. That is the 
character the medical profession has got 
just now. It may be deserved or it may 
not: there it is at all events: and the 
doctors who have not realized this are 
living in a fool’s paradise. As to die honor 
and conscience of doctors, they have as 
much as any other class of men, no more 
and no less. And what other men dare 
pretend to be impartial where they have 
a strong pecuniary interest on one side? 
Nobody supposes that doctors are less 
virtuous than judges; but a judge whose 
salary and reputation depended on 
whedier the verdict was for plaintiff or 
defendant, prosecutor or prisoner, would 
be as litde trusted as a general in the pay 
of the enemy. To offer pie a doctor as my 
judge, and dien weight his decision with 
a bribe of a large sum of money and a 
virtual guarantee that if he makes a mis- 
take it can never be proved against him, 
is to go wildly beyond the ascertained 
strain which human nature will bear. It 
is simply unscientific to allege or beheve 
that doctors do not under existing cir- 
cumstances perform unnecessary opera- 
tions and manufacture and prolonglucra- 
tive illnesses. The only ones who can 
claim to be above suspicion are those who 
are so much sought mter that their cured 
patients are immediately replaced by 
fresh ones. And there is tltis curious 
psycholo^cal fact to be remembered; a 
senous illness or a death advertizes the 
doctor exacriy as a hanging advertizes 
the hamster who defended the person 
hanged. Suppose, for example, a royal 
personage gets something wrong with 
lus throat, or has a pain in his inside. If a 
doctor effects some trumpery cure with a 
wet compress or a peppermint lozenge 
nobody i^es the least notice of him. But 


if he operates on die throat and lulls the 
patient, or extirpates an internal organ 
and keeps the whole nation palpitating 
for days whilst the patient hovers in pan 
and fever between hfe and death, his 
fortune is made: every rich man who 
omits to call him in when the same 
symptoms appear in his household is 
held not to have done his utmost duty 
to the patient. The wonder is that 
there is a king or queen left aUve in 
Europe. 

doctors’ consciences 

There is another difficulty in trusting 
to the honor and conscience of a doctor. 
Doctors are just like other Englishmen: 
most of them have no honor and no 
conscience: what they commonly mis- 
take for these is sentimentality and an 
intense dread of doing anything that 
everybody else does not do, or omitting 
to do anything that everybody else does. 

This of course does amount to a sort 
of working or rule-of-thumb conscience; 
but it means that you will do anything, 
good or bad, provided you get enough 
people to keep you in countenance by 
doing it also. It is the sort of conscience 
that makes it possible to keep order on a 
pirate ship, or in a troop of brigmds. It 
may be said that in the last analysis there 
is no other sort of honor or conscience in j 

existence — ^that the assent of the majority 

is the only sanction known to ethics. No 
doubt this holds good in pohdc^ prac- 
tice. If mankindknewtfae facts, andagreed 

with the doctors, then the doctors woidd 
be in the right; and any person who 
thought otherwise would be a lunauc. 

But mankind does notagree,and downot 
know the facts. Aff that can be said for 
medical popularity is that unffi there is a 

practicablealtemative to blind trust in the 
doctor, the truth about the doctor is so 
terrible that we dare not face it, Mohere 
saw through the doctors; but he had to 
call them in just the same. Napoleon had 
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no illusions about them; but he had to die 
under thdr treatment just as much as the 
most credulous ignoramus that ever paid 
sbqience for a botde of strong medidne. 
In this predicament most people, to save 
tbemselves from unbearable mistrust and 
misery, or from being driven by ihdr 
conscience into actual conflict "with the 
law, fell back on the old rule diat if you 
cannot have what you believe in you must 
bebeve in what you have. When your 
child is ill or your wife dymg, and you 
happen to be very fond of them, or even 
when, if you are not fond of them, you 
are human enough to forget e\ery per- 
sonal grudge before the spectacle of a 
fello'^v creature in pain or peril, w hat you 
want is comfort, reassurance, something 
to clutch at, were it but a straw. This the 
doctor bangs you. You have a -wildly 
uigent feebng that something must be 
done; and the doctor does something. 
Sometimes what he does kills the patient, 
but you do not know that; and the doctor 
assures you that all that human skill could 
do has been done. And nobody has tlie 
hrutabty to say to the ne^ly bereft 
father, mother, husband, -wife, brother, or 
sister, “You have killed your lost darbng 
by your credulity.” 

THE PECULIAR PEOPLE 
Besides, the calling in of the doctor is 
now compulsory except in cases -vthere 
the patient is an adult and not too ill to 
deade tlic steps to be taken. We are sub- 
ject to prosecution for manslaughter or 
for cnminal neglect if tlie patient dies 
■without the consolations of the medical 
profession This menace is kept before 
die public by the Peculiar People. The 
Peculiars, as dicy are called, ha^e gained 
thdr name by bclie\Tng diat die Bible is 
infallible, and taking dieir belief quite 
senously. The Bible is \ er\' clear as to die 
treatment of illness. Tlie Episde of James, 
chapter v., contains die folloss'ing expbdt 
directions; — 


14. Is any sick among jou? let 
him call for Aeelders of the Church; 
and let them pray over him, anoint- 
ing him -with oil in the name of the 
Lord: 

15. And the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up; and if he hat e com- 
mitted sins, they shall be forgiven 
him. 

The Peculiars obey these instructions and 
dispense with doctors. They are therefore 
prosecuted for manslaughter when thdr 
children die. 

\?Tien I ttas a young man, the Pccu- 
hars were usually acquitted. The prosecu- 
tion broke down when the doctor in die 
■wimess box was asked whether, if die 
child had had medical attendance, ifwould 
have hved. It w as, of course, impossible 
for any man of sense and honor to assume 
divine ommsaence by answering diis in 
the afiirmative, or indeed pretending to be 
able to answer it at all. And on this die 
judge had to instruct the jury diat they 
must acquit the pnsoner. Thus a judge 
■with a keen sense of law (a very rare 
phenomenon on the Bench, by die way) 
■was spared the possibility of having to 
sentence one prisoner (under the Blas- 
phemy Lav^s) for questioning the audior- 
ity of Scripture, and another for ignor- 
antly and superstitiously accepting it as 
a guide to conduct. Today all diis is 
clianged. The doctor never hesitates to 
claim divine omnisaence, nor to clamor 
for laws to punish any scepticism on the 
part of laymen. A modern doctor thinks 
nothing of sigmng die deadi certificate of 
one of his own diphtheria patients, and 
then going into the witness box and 
sweanng a Peculiar into prison for six 
months by assuring the jury', on oath, that 
if the prisoner’s child, dead of diphtherit^ 
had been placed under his treatment in- 
stead of that of St James, it w'ould not 
hav e died. And he does so not only with 
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impunity, but with public applause, 
though the logical course would be to 
prosecute him either for the murder of 
his own patient, or for perjury in the case 
of St James. Yet no barrister, apparently, 
dreams of asking for the statistics of 
the relative case-mortality in diphtheria 
among the Pecuhars and among the 
believers in doctors, on which alone any 
vahd opinion could be founded. The 
barrister is as superstitious as the doctor 
is infatuated; and the Pecuhar goes un- 
pitied to his cell, though nothing what- 
ever has been proved except that his child 
died without the interference of a doctor 
as effectually as any of the hundreds of 
children who die every day of the same 
diseases in the doctor’s care. 

BECOIL OF THE DOGMA OF MEDICAL 
INFALLIBILITY ON THE DOCTOR 

On the other hand, when the doctor is 
in the dock, or is the defendant in an 
action for malpractice, he has to struggle 
against the inevitable result of his former 
pretences to infinite knowledge and un- 
emng skill. He has taught the jury and 
the judge, and even his own counsel, to 
beheve that every doctor can, with a 
glance at the tongue, a touch on the pulse, 
and a reading of the chracal thermo- 
meter, diagnose with absolute certainty a 
patient’s complaint, also that on dissect- 
ing a dead body he can infallibly put lus 
finger on the cause of death, and, in cases 
where poisoning is suspected, the nature 
of the poison used. Now all this sup- ' 
posed exactness and infallibilityis imagin- 
ary; and to treat a doctor as if his mis- 
takes were necessarily malicious or cor- 
rupt malpractices (an inevitable deduction 
from the postulate that the doctor, bring 
omnisdent, cannot make mistakes) is as 
unjust as to blame the nearest apothecary 
for not being prepared to supply you 
with sixpenny-worth of the elixir of bfe, 
or tbenearestmotorgaragefor nothaving 
perpetual motion on sale in gallon tins. 


But if apothecaries and motor car makers 
habitually advertized elixir of life and per- 
petual motion, and succeeded in creating 
a strong general belief that tiiey could 
supply it, they would find themselves in 
an awkward position if they were indicted 
for allowing a customer to di^ or for 
burning a chauffeur by putting petrol into 
his car. Thatisthepredicament thedoctor 
finds himself in when he has to defend 
himself against a charge of malpractice by 
a plea of ignorance and fallibihty. His 
plea is received with flat incredulity; and 
he gets little sympathy, even from laymen 
who know, because he has brought the 
incredulity on himself. If he escapes, he 
can only do so by opening die eyes of the 
jury to the facts that medical sdence is as 
yet very imperfecdy differentiated firom 
common curemongering witchcraft; that 
diagnosis, though it means in many in- 
stances (including even the identification 
of pathogenic bacilli under the miao- 
scope) only a choice among terms so 
loose that Aey would not be accepted as 
definitions in any really exact science, is, 
even at that, an uncertain and difficult 
matter on which doctors often differ; and 
that the very best medical opinion and 
treatment varies widely from doctor to 
doctor, one practitioner prescribing six 
or seven scheduled poisons for so famihar 
a disease as enteric fever where another 
will not tolerate drugs at all; one starving 
a patient whom another would stuff; one 
ur gin g an operation which another would 
regard as unnecessary and dangerous; one 
giving alcohol and meat which anoth^ 
would sternly forbid, etc. etc. etc.: all 
these discrepancies arising not 
the opimon of good doctors ^d bad 

ones (themedical contention is, of couKe, 

that a bad doctor is an impossibility), but 
between practitioners of equal eminence 
and authonty. UsuaUy it is impossible to 
persuade tfaejuiy that these fectsare facts. 
Juries seldom notice facts; and they h^ve 
been taught to regard any doubts of the 
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omnisaence and omnipotence of doctors 
as blasphemy. Even the fact that doctors 
themselves die of the very diseases they 
profess to cure passes unnoticed. We do 
not shoot out our bps and shake our 
heads, saying, “They save others: them- 
selves they cannot save”: their reputation 
stands, like an African king’s palace, on a 
foundation of dead bodies; and the result 
is that the verdict goes against the de- 
fendant when the defendant is a doctor 
accused of malpractice. 

Fortunately for the doctors, they very 
seldom find diemselves in this position, 
because it is so difficult to prove anything 
against them. The only evidence that can 
deade a case of malpractice is expert 
evidence: that is, the ewdence of other 
doctors; and every doctor ■mil alloiv a 
colleague to decimate a whole country- 
side sooner than violate the bond of pro- 
fessional etiquet by giving him away. It 
is the nurse who gives the doctor a'way in 
pm ate, because every nurse has some 
particular doctor whom she hkes; and she 
usually assures her patients that all the 
otliers are disastrousnoodIes,and soothes 
the tedium of the sick-bed by gossip 
about their blunders She'a'llle^engl^ea 
doctor avay for the sake of making the 
patient believe that she knov s more than 
thedoctor. But she dare not, for herb velt- 
hood, gt\e tlie doctor away in public. 
And tlie doctors stand by one another at 
all costs Now and tlien some doctor in 
an unassailable position, like the late Sir 
William Gull, m'll go mto the witness 
box and say n hat he reallj thinks about 
the vay a patient has been treated; but 
such belianor is considered bttle short of 
infamous by his colleagues 

WHY DOCTORS DO NOT DIFFER 
Tlie truth is, there would nex er be any 
public agreement among doctors if they 
did not agree to agree on tlie main point 
of the doctor being alwax s in the nght. 
^ ct the tT> o guinea man ne\ er dunks that 


the five shilbng man is right: if he did, he 
would be understood as confessing to an 
overcharge of £i:i7S ; and on the same 
ground Ae five shilbng man cannot en- 
courage the notion that die owner of die 
sixpenny surgery round the comer is 
quite up to his mark. Thus even the lay- 
man has to be taught that infallibilitj is 
not quite infallible, because there are m o 
quabties of it to be had at tu-^o prices. 

But there is no agreement even in the 
same rank at the same pnee- During the 
first great epidemic of influenza towards 
the end of the nineteendi century a Lon- 
donev emngpapersentround a joumabst- 
padent to all die great consultants of diat 
day, and published dieir advice and pre- 
senptions: a proceeding passionately de- 
nounced by the medical papers asa breach 
of confidence of these eminentphysiaans. 
The case was the same, but the prescrip- 
tions vi'cre different, and so "was die ad- 
vice. Now a doctor cannot dunk his own 
treatment right and at the same timediink 
his colleague right in prescribing a differ- 
ent treatment when die patient is die 
same. Anyone who has ever known doc- 
tors well enough to hear medical shop 
talked without reserve knows that they 
are full of stones about each other’s 
blunders and errors, and that the dieoiy 
of their omnisaence and omnipotence no 
more holds good among diemselv'es than 
it did widi Mobere and Napoleon But 
for this V cry reason no doctor dare accuse 
anodicr of malpractice. He is not sure 
enough of his own opinion to ruin 
anodier man by m He know s that if such 
conduct w ere tolerated in his profession 
no doctor’s livelihood or reputation 
w ould be wordi a year’s purchase. I do 
not blame him: I should do die same 
mjself. But the effect of this state of 
things is to make the medical profession 
a conspirac}” to liide its own shortcom- 
ings No doubt the same may be said of 
all professions They are all conspiracies 
against the laity; and I do not suggest 
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that the medical conspiracy is either and limbs. They seem to care as little for 
better or worse than the military con- mutilation as lobsters or lizards, which at 
spiracy, the legal conspiracy, the sacer- least have the excuse that they grow new 
dotal conspiracy, die pedagogic conspir- claws and new tails if they lose the old 
acy, the royal and aristocratic conspiracy, ones. Whilst this book was being pre- 
the literary and artistic conspiracy, and pared for the press a case was tried in the 
the innumerable industrial, conunercial. Courts, ofa man who sued a railway com- 
and financial conspiracies, from the trade pany for damages because a train had run 
unions to the great exchanges, which over him and amputated both his legs, 
make up the huge conflict which we call He lost his case because it was proved 
society. But it is less suspected. The that he had deliberately contrived the 
Radicals who used to advocate, as an occurrence himselffor die s^e of getting 
indispensable preliminary to social re- an idler’s pension at the expense of the 
form, the strangling of the last king with railway company, being too dull to 
the entrails of the last priest, substituted realize how much more he had to lose 
compulsory vaccination for compulsory than to gain by the bargain even if he had 
baptism without a murmur. won his case and received damages above 

his utmost hopes. 

THE CRAZE FOR OPERATIONS This a t earing case makes it possible to 

Thus everything is on the side of the say, with some prospect of being be- 
doctor. When men die of disease they are heved, that there is in the classes who can 
said to die from natural causes. "V^en afford to pay for fashionable operations 
they recover (and they mostly do) the a sprinkhng of persons so incapable of 
doctor gets the credit of curing them. In appreciating the relative importance of 
surgery all operations are recorded as preserving their bodily integrity (includ- 
successfiil if die patient can be got out of ing the capacity for parentage) and the 
thehospitalornursinghomeaIive,though pleasure of talking about dieraselves and 
the subsequent history of the case may be hearing themselves talked about as the 
such as would make an honest surgeon heroes and heroines of sensational opera- 
vow never to recommend or perform the tions, that they tempt surgeons to operate 
operation again. The large range of on them not only^tii huge fees, but wim 
operations which consist of amputating personal solidtation. Now it cannot be 
limbs and extirpating organs admits of too often repeated that when an opera- 
no direct verification of their necessity, lion is once performed, nobody^ ever 
There is a fashion in operations as there prove that it was unnecessary. If I refuse 
is in sleeves and skirts: the triumph of to allow my leg to be amputated, its 
some surgeon who has at last found out mortification and my d^th may prove 
how to make a once desperate operation that I was wrong: but if I let the ^ 
fairly safe is usually followed by a rage go, nobody can ever ptove that it wou 
for that operation not only among the not have mortified had I been obsMa e. 
doctors,but actually amongtheir patients. Operation is therefore me sate si e or 
There are men and women whom the the surgeon as well ® ^ 

operating table seems to fasdnate: half- The result is that we hear of conser^- 

aUve people who through vanity, or tive surgeons” as a distinct class or pra 
hypochondria, or a craving to be the tioners who makeita not to opera 

constant objects of anxious attention or if they can possibly help it, and who are 
what not, lose such feeble sense as tiiey sought after by Ae people who^ ave 
ever had of the value of their own organs vitaliiy enough to regard an operation 
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a last resort But no surgeon is bound to 
take the conser\’ative view. If he beheves 
that an o^n is at best a useless survival, 
and that if he extirpates it the patent will 
be well and none the worse in a fortnight, 
whereas to await the natural cure would 
mean a month's illness, then he is clearly 
justified in recommendmg the operation 
even if the cure without operation is as 
certmn as an3nhing of the kind ever can 
be. Thus the conservative surgeon and 
the radical or exurpatory surgeon may 
both be ngbt as far as the uldmate cure is 
concerned; so that their consaences do 
not help them out of their difierences. 

CREDULITT AND CHLOROFORM 
There is no harder sdenufic fact in the 
world than the fact that belief can be pro- 
duced in practically unhmited quanuty 
and mtensity, widiout observauon or 
reasomng, and even in defiance of both, 
by the simple desire to beheve founded 
on a strong interest in beheving. Every- 
body recognizes this in the case of the 
amatory imatuadons of the adolescents 
who see angels and heroes in obiiously 
(to otliers) commonplace and even objec- 
tionable maidens and youths. But it holds 
good over the enure field of human 
activity. The hardest-headed matenalist 
Villi become a consulter of table-rappcrs 
and slate-viiters if he loses a cluld or a 
vife so beloved tliat the desire to re\iie 
and communicate with tliem becomes ir- 
resistible. The cobbler beliei es that there 
is nothing like leatlier. The Imperialist 
vlio regards the conquest of England by 
a foreign pov er as the v orst of pohdcal 
misfortunes belieics that the conquest of 
a foreign pov er by England v ould be a 
boon to the conquered. Doctors are no 
more proof against such illusions than 
other men. Can an\ one tlien doubt tliat 
under existing conditions a great deal of 
unnecessarj* and miscliieious operarinc 
is bound to go on. and tliat patients are 
encouraged to imagine that modem sur- 


gery and anesthesia have made operations 
much less serious matters than thej' really 
are? When doctors write or speak to tlie 
pubhc about operations, they imply, and 
often say in so many words, that diloro- 
form hi made surget}' painless. People 
who ha\ e been operatii on know better. 
The patient does not feel the kmfe, and 
the operation is therefore enormously 
fadhtated for the surgeon; but the patient 
pays for the anesthesia wath hours of 
WTCtched sickness; and when that is o\er 
there is the pain of the w ound made by 
the surgeon, which has to heal like any 
other wound. This is w hy operating sur- 
geons, who are usually out of the house 
with iJieir fee m their pockets before the 
pauent has reco\ ered consciousness, and 
who therefore see nothing of the suffer- 
ing wimessed by the general practitioner 
and the nurse, occasionally talk of opera- 
tions very much as the hangman in 
Bamaby Rudge talked of executions, as 
if bang operated on w’ere a luxury in 
sensauon as w'cl! as in pncc. 

MEDICAL POVERTY 

To make matters worse, doctors are 
hideously poor. The Insh gentleman 
doctor of my boyhood, w ho took notlung 
less than a guinea, though he might pay 
you four visits for it, seems to have no 
equiv'alent nowadays in Enghsh sodety. 
Better be a railway porter tlian an ordin- 
ary English general practitioner. A rail- 
way porter hi from dghteen to twentj'- 
three shiUings a w'eek from die Company 
merely as a retainer; and his addiuonal 
fees from die pubhc, if w e leav e the third- 
class twopenny op out of account (and 
I am by no means sure that even this 
reservation need be made}, are equivalent 
to doctor’s fees in the case of second-class 
passengers, and double doctor’s fees in 
the case of first. Any dass of educated 
men thus treated tends to become a 
brigand class, and doctors are no excep- 
tion to the rule. Thty are offered dis- 
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graceful prices for advice and medicine. 
Their patients are for the most part so 
poor and so ignorant that good advice 
would be resented as impracticahle and 
wounding. When you are so poor that 
you cannot afford to refuse eighteen- 
pence firomn man who is too poor to pay 
you any more, it is useless to tell him Aat 
what he or his sick child needs is not 
medicine, hut more leisure, better clothes, 
better food, and a better drained and 
ventilated house. It is kinder to give him 
a botde of something almost as cheap as 
water, and tell him to come agrin with 
another eighteenpence if it does not cure 
him. When you have done that over and 
over again every day for a week, how 
much scientific conscience have you left? 
If you are weak-minded enough to chng 
desperately to your eighteenpence as 
denoting a certmn sodal superiority to 
the sixpenny doctor, you wtll be miser- 
ably poor all your life; whilst the sixpenny 
doctor, with his low prices and quidk 
turnover of patients, visibly makes much 
more than you do and kills no more 
people. 

A doctor’s character can no more stand 
out against such conditions than the lungs 
of his patients can stand out against bad 
ventilation. The only way in which he 
can, preserve his self-respect is by for- 
getting all he ever learnt of science, and 
du^ng to such help as he can give 
without cost merely by bring less ignor- 
ant and more accustomed to sick-beds 
than his patients. Finally, he acquires a 
certain sktU at nursing cases imder 
poverty-stricken domestic conditions, 
just as women who have been trained as 
domestic servants in some huge institu- 
tion with lifts, vacuum cleaners, electric 
lighting, steam heating, and machinery 
that turns the kitchen into a laboratory 
and engine house combined, manage, 
when they are sent out into the world to 
drudge as general servants, to pick up 
their business in a new way, learning the 


slatternly habits and wretched make- 
shifts of homes where even bundles of 
kindling wood are luxuries to be anxiously 
economized. 

THE SUCCESSFUL DOCTOR 

The doctor whose success blinds public 
opinion to medical poverty is almost as 
completely demoralked. His promotioa 
means that his practice becomes more and 
more confined to the idle rich. The 
proper advice for most of their ailments 
is typified in Abemethy’s ‘Xive on six- 
pence a day and earn it.” But her^ as at 
the other end of the scale, the right ad- 
vice is neither agreeable nor practicable. 
And every hypochondriacal nch lady or 
gentleman who can be persuaded that he 
or she is a lifelong invalid means anything 
from fifty to five hundred pounds a year 
for the doctor. Operations enable a sur- 
geon to earn similar sums in a couple of 
hours; and if the surgeon also keeps a 
nursing home, he may make consider^Ie 
profits at the same time by running what 
isthemost expensive kind of hotel. These 
gains are so great that they undo much of 
the moral advantage which the absence of 
grindmg pecuniary anxiety ^ves the rich 
doctor over the poor one. It is true that 
the temptation to prescribe a sham treat- 
mentbecause theiealtreatmentis too d^ 
for eitiier patient or doctor does not exist 
for the rich doctor. He alwa3rs has plenty 
of genmne cases which can afford genume 
treatment; and these provide bM with 
enou^ sincere sdentific professional 
work to save him from the i^oian^> 
obsolescence, and atrophy of saen c 
conscience into which Iiis poorer col- 
leagues sinL But on the other hand 
expenses are enormous. Even as a bache- 
lor, he must, at London west end rates, 
make over a thousand a ye^ 
can afford even to insure his hfe. 
house, his servants, and his e^page (or 
autopage) must be on the s<^e to wkch 
his patients are accustomed, though a 
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couple of rooms with a camp bed in one 
of them might satisfy his o'R’n require- 
ments Abo\e all, the income which pro- 
vides for these ou^oings stops the 
moment he himself stops worldng. Un- 
hke the man of business, whose managers, 
clerks, iiarehousemen, and laborers keep 
his business going whilst he is in bed or 
in his club, the doctor cannot earn a 
farthing by deputy. Though he is excep- 
tionally exposed to infection, and has to 
face all weathers at all hours of the night 
and day, often not enjoying a complete 
night’s rest for a t\eek, the money stops 
coming in the moment he stops going 
outj and therefore illness has special 
terrors for him, and success no certain 
permanence- He dare not stop making 
hay tv hile the sun shines; for it may set at 
any time. Men do not resist pressure of 
tliis intensity. When they come under it 
as doctors they pay urmecessary nsits; 
tlicy uTite prescriptions that are as absurd 
as the rub of chalk -with which an Irish 
tailor once charmed avruy a wart from my 
father’s finger; they conspire with sur- 
geons to promote operations; tliey nurse 
tile delusions of the malade tmagmaire 
(w’ho is alnays really ill because, as there 
is no such tiling as perfect healiii, nobody 
IS ever really well); they exploit human 
folly, ^anlt}•, and fear of death as ruth- 
IcssK as tlicir own healtli, strength, and 
patience arc exploited by selfish h}*po- 
cliondnacs Tliey must do all tlicse things 
or else run pecuniaiy risks that no man 
can fairly be asked to run. .And the 
healthier tlic world becomes, the more 
thc\ arc compelled to hve by imposture 
and the less by tliat really helpful acti%'itj* 
of w liich all doctors get enough to pro- 
ven c them from utter corruption. For 
c\cn tlie most hardened humbug who 
c\cr prescribed ether tonics to"^ ladies 
w hose need for tomes is of prcaselv die 
•^mc character as the need of poorer 
V omen for a glass of gin has to help 
a mo'hcr dirough cliildbcanng often 


enou^ to feel that he is not hx ing w holly 
in vain. 

THE PSTCHOLOGX* OF SELF-HESPECT 
IN' SURGEONS 

The surgeon, though often more un- 
scrupulous than the general practiuoner, 
retains his self-respect more easily. Tlie 
human conscience can subsist on xery 
questionable food. No man w ho is occu- 
pied in doing a x ery difiicult thing, and 
doing it xer}' well, exer loses Iiis self- 
respect. The shirk, the duffer, the malin- 
gerer, the coward, the v eakhng, may be 
put out of countenance by his own fail- 
ures and frauds; but the man who docs 
ex*il skilfully, energencally, mastcrfiilly, 
grows prouder and bolder at ex cr)' crime. 
The common man maj haxc to found 
his self-respect on sobnetx', honesty, and 
industry, but a Napoleon needs no such 
props for his sense of dignitx'. If Nelson’s 
conscience whispered to him at all in die 
silent watches of die night, jou may de- 
pend on It It w htspered about die Baluc 
and the Nile and Cape St Vincent, and 
not about his unfaithfulness to his wife. 
A man wlio robs little cliildrcn when no 
one IS loofang can liardlv hax e much self- 
respect or exen self-esteem, but an ac- 
complished burglar must be proud of 
himself. In the plax to which I am at 
present preluding I haxe represented an 
artist who is so enrirely satisfied with his 
amsne conscience, exen to the point of 
djTng lil'c a saint with its support, that 
he is utterlj selfish and unscrupulous in 
cxexx' odier relation widiout feehng at 
thesmallcst disadvantage. The samething 
may be obserx ed in women w ho hax c a 
gemus for personal attiacnx eness: thej’ 
expend more thought, labor, skill, inx ent- 
ix'cness. taste, and endurance on making 
themscKes lox'dy than would suffice to 
keep a dozen uglj women honest; and 
dus enables them to maintain a high 
opinion of themselx es, and an angrv con- 
tempt for unattractixe and personally 
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careless women, whilst they lie and cheat 
and slander and sell themselves without a 
blush. The truth is, hardly any of us have 
ethical energy enough for more than one 
really inflexible point of honor. Andrea 
del Sarto, like Louis Dubedat in my play, 
must have expended on the attanment 
of his great mastery of design and his 
originahty in fresco painting more con- 
scientiousness and industry than go to the 
making of the reputations of a dozen 
ordinary mayors and churchwardens; but 
(if Vasari is to be believed) when the 
iving of France entrusted him with monqr 
to buy pictures for him, he stole it to 
spend on his wife. Such cases are not con- 
fined to eminent artists. Unsuccessful, un- 
skilful men are often much more scrupu- 
lous than successful ones. In the ra nk s of 
ordinary skilled labor many men are to 
be found who earn good wages and are 
never out of a job because they are 
strong,indefatigable,and skilful, and who 
tiierefore are bold in a high opinion of 
themselves; but they are selfish and tyran- 
nical, gluttonous and drunken, as thdr 
wives and children know to their cost. 

Not only do these talented energetic 
people retain their self-respect through 
shameful misconduct: they do not even 
lose the respect of others, because their 
talents benefit and interest everybody, 
whilst their vices affect only a few. An 
actor, a painter, a composer, an author, 
may be as selfish as he likes without re- 
proach from the public if only his art is 
superb; and he cannot fulfil this condition 
without sufficient effort and sacrifice to 
make him feel noble and martyred in 
spite of his selfishness. In may even hap- 
pen that the selfishness of an artist may 
be a benefit to the pubhc by enabhng him 
to concentrate himself on thdr gratifica- 
tion with a recklessness of every other 
consideration that makes him lughly 
dangerous to those about him. In sacii- 
ficmg others to himself he is sacrifidng 
them to the public he gratifies; and the 


public is quite content with that arrange- 
ment. The public actually has an interest 
in the artist’s vices. 

It has no such interest in the surgeon’s 
vices. The surgeon’s art is exerdsed at its 
expense, not for its gratification. We do 
not go to the operating table as we go to 
the theatre, to the picture gallery, to the 
concert room, to be enterteuned and de- 
lighted: we go to be tormented and 
maimed lest a worse thing should befall 
us. It is of the most extreme importance 
to us that the eiqierts on whose assurance 
v/e face this horror and suffer this mutila- 
tion should have no interests but our own 
to think of; should judge ourcasessdenu- 
fically;and should feel aboutthemkindly. 
Let us see what guarantees we have: firet 
for the sdence, and then for the kindness. 


ARE DOCTORS MEN OF SCIENCE.^ 

I presume nobody will question the 
sdstence of a widely spread popular delu- 
don that every doctor is a man of sdence. 
it is escaped only in the very small class 
vhich understands by sdence something 
nore than conjuring with retorts and 
;pirit lamps, magnets and microscopes, 
ind discovering ma^cal cures for disease. 
Fo a suffidently ignorant man every cap- 
ain of a trading schooner is a Gahleo, 
rvery organ-grinder a Beethoven, every 
jiano-tuner a Helmholtz, every Old 
Bailty^ barrister a Solon, every Seven 
Dials pigeon-dealer a Darwin, ev^ 
xsivener a Shakespear, every locomotive 
;nmne a miracle, and its driver no I»s 
ivonderful than George Stqjherison. As 
i matter of fect^ the rank and file or 
lectors are no more sdentific than their 
ailors; or, if you prefer to put it the re- 
verse way, their taOors are no less scien- 
ific than they. Doctoring is an art, not a 
dence: any Ityman who is interest^ m 
dence suffidently to t^e in one of the 
dentific journals and follow the htera- 
ure of the sdentific movement, kno^ 
note about it than those doctors (prob- 
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ably a large majority) "who are trot inter- 
ested in it, and practise only to earn their 
bread. Doctonng is not even the art of 
keepingpeoplein health (no doctor seems 
able to advise you what to eat any better 
than his grandmother or the nearest 
quack): it is the art of curing illnesses. 
It does happen exceptionally 3iat a prac- 
tising doctor makes a contribution to 
science (my play describes a t ery notable 
one); but it happens much oftener that he 
draws disastrous conclusions from his 
climcal experience because he has no 
conception of sciennfic method, and be- 
heves, like any rustic, that the handling of 
evidence and stansucs needs no expert- 
ness The disuncdon between a quack 
doctor and a qualified one is mainly that 
only the qualified one is authorized to 
sign death certificates, for "vihich both 
sorts seem to have about equal occasion 
Unqualified practitioners now mal:e large 
incomes as hjgienists, and are resorted to 
as frequently by culnvated amateur saen- 
tists who understand quite u ell v. hat they 
are doing as by ignorant people t> ho are 
simply dupes Bone-setters mal.e for- 
tunes under tlie \ cry noses of our greatest 
surgeons from educated and wealthy 
pauents; and some of the most successful 
doctors on the register use quite hereacal 
methods of treadng disease, and haic 
qualified themselves solely for conient- 
ence Lcanng out of account die ullage 
witclies Vi ho ptesenbe spells and sdl 
charms, die humblest professional healers 
in diis country arc die herbalists. Tliese 
men aandcr through the fields on Sunday 
seeking for herbs vnth magic properdes 
of cunng disease, prevenung childbirth, 
and the hke. Each of them beliet cs that 
he IS on the verge of a great disco\ erv, in 
v,lach Virpnia Snake Root v.ill be an 
ingredient, heaven knov^-s why! Virginia 
Snake Root fascinates the imaginaaon of 
the herbalist as mercurv’ used to fascinate ! 
the a^chemicts. On week dav’s he keeps a 
shop in v,hidi he sells packea of pe-nny- [ 


royal, dandelion, etc., label'ed with litde 
hsts of the diseases they are supposed to 
cure, and apparendy do cure to the sads- 
fecnon of the people w ho keep on buying 
them. I have never been able to perceive 
any distinction betv een the saence of the 
herbalist and that of die duly registered 
doctor. A relaav e of mine recently con- 
sulted a doctor about some of theordinarv 
symptoms which indicate the need for a 
hohday and a change. The doaor saas- 
fied himself that the paaent’s hean u-as a 
htde depressed. Digitalis being a drug 
labelled as a heart speafic by the profes- 
sion, he promptly administered a sdfT 
dose. Fortunately the padent was a hardy 
old lady Vsho r^^as not easily killed She 
rccov ered with no worse result than her 
conversion to Chnsdan Science, which 
owes its vogue quite as much to public 
despair of doctors as to superstidon- 1 am 
not, observe, here concerned witli die 
quesaon as to whcdicr die dose of digi- 
mis was judicious or not: the point is, 
that a farm laborer consulang a herbalist 
would have been treated in exactly the 
same way. 

BVCTERIOLOGY AS A SUPERSTITION 

Tlic smattenng of saence that all — 
cv cn doctors — pick up from the ordinary 
newspapers nowadays only makes the 
doctor more dangerous dian he used to 
be. ise men used to take care to consult 
doctors qualified before i86o, who were 
usually contemptuous of or indificrcm 
to die germ theory' and bacteriological 
dierapeutics; but now that these veterans 
hav e mosdy redred or died, w e arc left in 
the hands of the generations which, hav- 
ing heard of m'erobes much as St Thomas 
Aquinas heard of angels, suddenly con- 
cluded that the whole art of healing could 
, be summed up in the formula: Find the 
^ microbe and lull it. And ev en that they' 

( did not know how to do The simplest 

_ iswy'toijll most microbes IS to throw them 

, into an open street or m er and let the sun 
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shine on them, which expldns the fact rushed in, would spread over the whole 
that when great cities have recklessly world. It was also evident that the char- 
thrown all Sieir sewage into the open acteristic microbe of a, disease might be 
river the water has sometimes been a symptom instead of a cause. An un- 
cleaner twenty miles below the city than punctual man is always in a hurry; but it 
thirty miles above iL But doctors in- does not follow that hurry is the cause of 
stincdvely avoid all facts that are reassur- unpunctuahty: on the contrary, what is 
ing, and eagerly swallow those that make the matter with die patient is slo A. When 
it a marvel diat anyone could possibly Florence Nightmgie said blundy that if 
survive three days in an atmosphere con- you overcrowded your soldiers m duty 
sisting mainly of coimdess pathogenic quarters there would be an outbreak of 
germs. They conceive microbes as im- smallpox among them, she was snubbed 
mortal until slam by a germicide ad- as an ignorant female who did not know 
ministered by a duly qualified medical that smallpox can be produced only by 
man. All dttough Europe people are the importation of its specific microbe, 
adjured, by pubhc notices and even imder If this was the hne taken about small- 

legal penalties, not to throw their mi- pox, the microbe of which has never yet 
crobes into the sunshine, but to collect been run down and exposed under the 
them carefully in a handkerchief; shield microscope by the bactenologisl^ what 
the handkerchief from the sun in the must have been the ardor of conviction 
darkness and warmth of the pocket; and as to tuberculosis, tetanus, enteric fever, 
send it to a laimdry to be mixed up Maltese fever, diphtheria, and the rest of 
with everybody else’s handkerchiefs, with the diseases in which the characteristic 
results only too femiliar to local health badUus had been identified! When there 
authorities. ’ was no bacillus it was assumed that^ since 

Jn the first firenzy of microbe killing, no disease could exist without a bacillus, 
surgical instruments were dipped in car- it was simply eluding observation. When 
bohc oi4 which was a great improvement the bacillus was found, as it firequendy 
on not dipping them in any^ng at all was, in persons who were not suffering 
and simply using them dirty; but as firom the disease, the theory was saved by 
microbes are so fond of carbohc oil that simply calling die bacillus an impostor, 
they swarm in it, it was not a success firom or pseudo-bacillus. The same boundless 
the anti-microbe point of view. Formalm creduhty which the public exhibit as to a 
was sqmrted into the circulation of con- doctor's power of diagnosis was shewn by 
sumptives until it was discovered that the doctors themselves as to the analytic 
formalin nourishes the tubercle bacillus microbe hunters. These witch find^ 
handsomely and kills men. The popular would give you a certificate of the ulti- 
theory of disease is the common medical mate constitution of anything from a 
theory: namely, that every disease had its sample of the water firom your well to a 
nucrobe duly created in the garden of scrap of your lungs, for sev^-and-six- 
Eden, and has been steadily propagating pence. I do not suggest mat me ana 
itself and produdng widening circles of were dishonest No doubt thty 
malignant disease ever since. It was pl^ the analysis as far as they could anor to 
firom the first that if this had been even carry it for the money. No doubt a 0 
approximately true, the whole human they could afford to carry it far enoug 
race would have been wiped out by the to be of some use. But me fact reraanw 
plague long ago, and tiiat every epidemic, that just as doctors pOTOrm for^ ^ 
instead of fading out as mysteriously as it a-crown, without the least misgiving, 
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operations’^rhich could notbethoroughly j 
and safely performed "with due scientific i 
rigor and the requisite apparatus by an ! 
unaided private pracnuoner for less than j 
some thousands of pounds, so did they ; 
proceed on the assumption that they 
could get the last tvord of science as to 
the constituents of their pathological 
samples for a tn o-hours cab fare. 

ECONOSnC DIFHCCLTIES OF 
IMMUNIZATION 

I have heard doctors affirm and deny 
almost every possible proposition as to 
disease and treatment. I can remember the 
time Ti^hen doctors no more dreamt of 
consumption and pneumonia bang in- 
fectious tlian they non dream of sea- 
sickness bang infectious, or than so great 
a clinical obseivcr as Sjdcnham dreamt 
of smallpoxbeing infectious I ha\c heard 
doctors deny that there is such a thing as 
infection. I haxc heard them deny the 
existence of hydrophobia as a specific 
disease differing from tetanus 1 have 
heard them defend prophylactic measures 
and prophylaaic legislation as the sole 
and certain sahauon of manland from 
zymotic disease; and I haie heard them 
denounce both as malignant spreaders of 
cancer and lunacy. But the one objection 
I ha\c nc\cr heard from a doctor is tlie 
objection that prophj laxis by the inocula- 
ton' mctliods most in x ogue is an eco- 
nomic impo'^Mbility under our pri\'3tc 
practice system TTicy buy some stuff 
from somebody for a shilling, and injca 
a pennym orth of it under their patient’s 
skin for half-a-crov»-n, concluding that, 
rince tins pnmiti%c ntc pays tiic some- 
body and pays them, die problem of 
pnapliy ^xislnsbecn s,ntisfaaonly soiled, 
'n.e rccuhs arc sometimes no v^ orsc th’n 
the ordinary results of dirt getting into 
oif=, but neither the doctor nor ilie 
penen t is quite sat’S^cd unlcs<; die inocula- 
t o 1 “trVe^”: that is, unless it produces 
pcrccpt.bk ilHcssand d.sabiemcn;. Some- 


! times botii doctor and patient get rrore 
value in this direction than they bargain 
for. The results of ordinary priiate- 
practice-inoculation at their Ts orst arc bad 
enough to beindistinguishjiblefro'n those 
of the most discreditable and dreaded 
disease knosen; and doctors, to sat c the 
credit of the inoculauoTi,ha'.*ebecndri * cn 
to accuse their patient or their patient’s 
parents of hai-ing contracted this d:sca,se 
independently of the inoculation, an ex- 
cuse vshich naturally does not make il'c 
family any more resigned, and leads to 
public reenminations in ~ltich tiic doc- 
tors, forgetting cierything but the im- 
mediate quarrel, naiicly excuse them- 
seli es by admitting, and ci cn claiming as 
a point in their faior, that it is often 
impossible to distinguish tlic disease pro- 
duced by tiicir inoculation and the disease 
they has e accused the patient of contract- 
ing And botli partiis assume that v-hat 
IS at issue is tiic sacntific soundness of the 
prophylaxis It neser occurs to them tliat 
the particular pathogenic germ v. Inch tiicy' 
intended to introduce into the patient’s 
system may be quite innocent of the 
catastrophe, and tiiat the casual dirt in- 
troduced v>ntii it may be at fault. kkTicn, 
as m the case of smallpox or co-a-pox, the 
germ has not y ct been detected, hat y ou 
inoculate is simply’ undefined matter that 
has been scraped off an anything but 
clicmically’ clean calf sufferirg from the 
di'^casc in question. You take y our dia.ncc 
of the germ being in the scrapings, and, 
Icn you should bll it, you take no pre- 
j cauuons against other genrs being in it 
I as V. ell .Ainyihing may happen as the re- 
I suit of such an inoculation. Yet this is the 
■ only stuff of tiic kind vlrch is prepared 

• and 'supplied c\ cnin State cstah1i«hn'enis: 

1 that is, in the only establisltmcnts free 
I from tiic commeraa! temptation to adul- 
j tcrate materials and scamp precautionary’ 

procc'ces. 

* E'. cn if tile germ sverc identified, com- 
plete precautions - ould hardly pay. It is 
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true that microbe farming is not expen- 
sive. The cost of breedmg and housing 
two head of cattle would provide for the 
breedingand housing of enough microbes 
to inoculate the entire population of the 
globe since human life first appeared on 
it. But the precautions necessary to ensure 
that the inoculation shal consist of 
nothing else but the reqmred germ in the 
proper state of attenuation are a very 
different matter from the precautions 
necessary in the distribution and con- 
sumption of beefsteaks. Yet people expect 
to find vaccines and anti-toxins and the 
like retmled at “popular prices” in private 
enterprise shops just as they expect to 
find ounces of tobacco and papers of 
pins. 


THE PERILS OF INOCULATION 

The trouble does not end with the 
matter to be inoculated. There is the 
question of the condition of the patient. 
The discoveries of Sir Almroth Wright 
have shewn that the appalling residts 
which led to the hasty droppingin 1894 of 
Koch’s tuberculm were not accidents, but 
perfectly orderly and inevitable pheno- 
mena following the injection of danger- 
ously strong “vaccines” at the wrong 
moment^ and reinfordng the disease in- 
stead of stimulating the resistance to it. 
To ascertain the ri^t moment a labora- 
tory and a staff of experts are needed. The 
general practitioner, having no such 
laboratory and no such experience, has 
always chanced it, and inristed, when he 
was unlucky, that the results were not 
due to the inoculation, but to some other 
cause: a favorite and not very tactful one 
being the drunkenness or licentiousness 
of the patient. But though a few doctors 
have now learnt the danger of inoculating 
without any reference to the patient’s 
“opsonic index” at the moment of in- 
oculation, and though those other doc- 
tors who are denouncing the danger as 
ima^nary and opsonin as a craze or a 


fad, obviously do so because it involves 
an operation which th^ have neither the 
means nor the knowledge to perform, 
there is still no grasp of the economic 
change in the situation. They have never 
been warned that the practic^ility of any 
method of extirpating disease depends not 
only on its efficacy, but on its cost. For 
example, just at present the world has run 
raving mad on the subject of radium, 
which has excited our credulity predsely 
as the apparitions at Lourdes exdted the 
credulity of Roman Catholics. Supposed 
were ascertained that every duld in the 
world could be rendered ^solutely im- 
mune firom all disease during its enure 
life by taking half an ounce of radium to 
every pint of its milk. The world would 
be none the healthier, because not even a 
Crown Prince — ^no, not even the son of 
a Chicago Meat King, could afford the 
treatment. Yet it is doubtful whether 
doctors would refiain from prescnbing 
it on that ground. The recklessness vdth 
which they now recommend wintering ui 
Egypt or at Davos to people who can- 
not afford to go to Cornwall, and the 
orders ^ven for champagne jelly and old 
port in households where such luxuries 
must obviously be acquired at the cost 
of stinting necessaries, often make one 
wonder whether it is possible for a man 
to go through a medical training and 
retain a spark of common sense. 

This sort of inconsiderateness gets 
cured only in die classes where poverty, 
pretentious as it is even at its 
cannot pitch its pretences high enough o 
make it possible for the doctor ^imseff 
often no better off than the pauent) to 
assume that the average mcome of an 
EngUsh fkmily is about £20^ a ye^, and 
that it is quite easy to break up a horn^ 
sell an old fenuly seat at a ^cnfice, md 
retire into a foreign sanatorium devmed 
to some “treatment” that "ot 
two years ago and probably will not ^st 
(except as a pretext for keepmg an ordin 
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^ ary hotel) two years hence. In a poor 
~ practice the doctor must find cheap treat- 
^ ments for cheap people, or humihate and 
^ lose his patients either by prescribing 
beyond their means or sending them to 
~ the pubhc hospitals. When it comes to 
prophylactic inoculation, the alternative 
hes beween die complete saennfic pro- 
cess, which can only be brought dovm to 
c: a reasonable cost by being very highly 

:: organized as a pubhc service in a pubhc 

:: institunon, and such cheap, nasty, dan- 

r gcrous and sacnufically spurious imi- 

tations as ordinary vacanaaon, whidi 
r vvill probably be ended, like its equally 

:t vaunted forerunner, dghteenth century 

:: inoculation, by a purely reacaonar)' law 

r maiung all sorts of vaednaaon, saennfic 

or not, criminal offences. Naturally, the 
poor doctor (that is, the average doctor) 
. defends ordinary vaccination franacally, 

p; as it means to him the bread of his chil- 

dren To secure the vehement and practi- 
5. cally unanimous support of the rank and 
^ file of tlie medical profession for any sort 
of treatment or operanon, all that is neces- 
1 saty IS tliat it can be easily praaised by a 
!! ratlier shabbily dressed man in a surgically 

dirty room in a surgically dirty house 
without any assistance, and that the 
’ materials for it shall cost, say, a penny, 
and tlic charge for it to a patient nith 
j £100 a jear be half-a-crown. And, on 
tlic Ollier hand, a hvgienic measure has 
^ only to be one of such refinement, diffi- 
, cult), precision, and costliness as to be 
. quite bevond tlic resources of private 
practice, to be ignored or angnly de- 
nounced as a fad 

TRADE UNIONISM AND SCTE\CT 

, Here v.c have the explanation of the 

, rancor that so amazes people n bo 

, imagine that the controversv conccmipg 
V acamtion is a saennfic one. It has rcaliv 
, noihinc; to do v,aih saencc. Tl’c medici 
, profi’vMon, consisting for the wost part 
of \ civ poor men struggling to keep up 


appearances beyond thar means, find 
themselves threatened vnth the cxarccon 
of a considerable part of thdr irco'^cs; 
a part, too, that is easily and regularly 
earned, since it is independent of d.sease:, 
and bnngs every person bom into the 
nation, healthy or not, to the doctors To 
boot, there is the occasional windfall of 
an epidemic, vath its panic and rush for 
revaccinaDon. Under such drcumstanccs, 
vacanation nould be defended desper- 
ately -Rcre it trnce as dirty, dangerous, 
and unsaenufic m method as it aaually 
IS. The note of fury in the defence, the 
feebng tliat the anti-vaednator is domg 
a cruel, ruinous, inconsiderate thing in 
a mood of malignant folly: all this, so 
puzxhng to the observer v,ho knov.s 
nothing of the economic side of the ques- 
Don, and only secs tliat the anti-vac- 
dnator, having nothing v,hatcvcr to gain 
and a good deal to lose by plaang him- 
self tn opposition to die Ian and to the out- 
cry that adds private persecution to legal 
penalties, can liavc no interest in die 
matter except the interest of a reformer 
in abolishing a corrupt and mi'diiev o js 
superstmon, becomes intelligible the 
moment die tragedy of medical pov erty 
and the lucrauvcncss of dicap vaedna- 
tion is talicn into account. 

In the face of such economic picsvjrc 
as this, it IS silly to expect diat medical 
teaching, a.ny more than medical practice, 
can pcsMbly be saennfic. Tlie test to 
V hich all methods of treatment are finally 
brought is vhcdier they are lucrative to 
doctors or not. It would be difficult 
to dte any proposition less obnoxious to 
sdence dian diat advanced by Hahne- 
mann* to wit, diat drugs which in large 
doses produce certain sv mptoms, counter- 
act them in very small doses, just as in 
m^ modem practice it is fourd that 2 
rj.tidendy small inoculation w itJi tvpboid 
rall’cs our powers to resist the disease 
incTad of p.’-ost.mting us with it. Bur 
Halmcmann and lus followers werv 
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frantically persecuted for a century by the public health service for his liveli- 
generations of apothecary-doctors whose hood. 

incomes depended on the quantity of So much for our guarantees as to 
drugs they could induce their patients to medical science. Let us now deal with the 
swallow. These two cases of ordinary more painful subject of medical kindness, 
vaccination and homeopathy are typical 

of all the rest. Just as the object of a trade doctors and viviSEcriON 

union under existing conditions must - The importance to our doctors of a 
finally be, not to improve the technical reputation for the tenderest humamty is 
quality ofthe work done by its membem, so obvious, and the quantity of hene- 
but to secure a living wage for them, so volent work actually done by them for 
the object ofthe medical profession tod^ nothing (a great deal of it from sheer 
is to secure an income for the private good nature) so large, that at first sight 
doctor; and to this consideration iil con- it seems unaccountable that they should 
cam for science and public health must not only throw all tiieir credit away, hut 
give way when the two come into con- deliberately choose to band themselves 
flict. Fortunately they are not always in publicly with outlaws and scoundrels by 
conflict Up to a certain point doctors, claiming that in the pursuit of their pro- 
like carpenters and masons, must earn fessional knowledge they should be free 
their living by doing the work that the from the restraints of W, of honor, of 
public wants from them; and as it is not pity, of remorse, of everything that dis- 
in the nature of things possible that such tinguishes an orderly citizen from a South 
public want should be based on unmixed Sea buccaneer, or a philosopher from an 
disutility, it may be admitted that doctors inquisitor. For here we look in vain for 
have their uses, real as well as imaginary, either an economic or a sentimental mo- 
But just as the best carpenter or mason tive. fri every generation fools and black- 
will resist the introduction of a machine guards have made this claim; and honest 
tiiat is likely to throw him out of work, and reasonable men, led by the strongest 
or tile public technical education of un- contemporary minds, have repudiated it 
skilled laborers’ sons to compete with and exposed its crude rascality. From 
him, so the doctor will resist with all his Shakespear and Dr Johnson to Ruskin 
powers of persecution every advance of and Mark Twain, tiie natural abhortena 
science that threatens his income- And as of sane m a nkin d for the vivi^ctor s 
the advance of scientific hygiene tends to cruelty, and the contempt of able thinkers 
make the private doctor’s visits rarer, and for his imbecile casuisny, have been ex- 
tiie public inspector’s frequenter, whilst pressed by the most popi^ qjokesmen 
the advance of scientific therapeutics is in of humanity. If the medial profession 
the direction of treatments that involve were to outdo the Anti-Viyisecuon o- 
highly organized laboratories, hospitals, cieries in a general professional prot^t 
and public institutions generally, it un- against the practice and prinapl^ o e 
luckily happens that the organization of vivisectors, every doctor m the mng om 

private practitioners which we call the would gain substantiafly by me immen» 

medical profession is coming more and relief and reconciliation . 

more to represent, not science, but des- follow such a reassurance of the num^ty 

perate and embittered anti-science; a state of ihe doctor. Not one doctor in a ou 
of things which is likely to get worse sand is a vivisector, or has any interes^ 
until the average doctor either depends in vivisection, either pecuniary or inte 
upon or hopes for an appointment in lectual, or would treat Jus dog crue y or 
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allow anyone else to do it. It is true that 
the doctor comphes with the professional 
feshion of defending vivisection, and as- 
suring you that people like Shkkespear 
and Dr Johnson and Ruskin and Mark 
Twain are ignorant sentunentalists, just as 
he comphes with any other silly fehion: 
the mystery is, how it became the fashion 
in spite of its being so injurious to 
those who follow it. Making all pos- 
sible allowance for the effect of the brazen 
lying of the few men who bring a rush of 
despainng patients to their doors by pro- 
fessing in letters to the newspapers to 
have learnt from vivisection how to cure 
certtun diseases, and the assurances of the 
sayers of smooth things that the practice 
is quite painless under the law, it is snll 
difficult to 6nd any avilized moti\ c for 
an attitude by which the medical profes- 
sion has cvetything to lose and nothmg 
to gain. 

THE PRIMITIVE SAVAGE MOTIVE 
I say civilized motive ad\TsedIy; for 
pnmitive tribal mouves are easy enough 
to find. Every savage chief who is not a 
Mahomet learns that if he wishes to stnke 
tlie imagination of his tribe — ^and vdthout 
doing that he cannot rule them — he must 
terrify or re\olt them from time to time 
by acts of hideous cruelty or disgusting 
unnaturaincss We are far from being as 
supenor to such tnbes as vc imagine. It 
is very doubtful indeed r hether Peter the 
Great could hav e effected die changes he 
made in Russia if he had not fascinated 
and intimidated his people by his mon- 
strous cruelties and ^otesque escapades 
Had he been a nineteenth ccntuiy' fang of 
England, he would have had to* wait for 
some huge acadental calamity; a cholera 
epidemic, a R*ar, or an insurrection, be- 
fore u akmg us up sufficiently to get any- 
thing done Vivisccuon helps the doctor 
to rule us as Peter ruled die Russians. 
Tlie notion that die man r ho does dread- 
ful things is superhuman, and diat thcrc- 


fore he can also do wonderful things 
either as ruler, avenger, healer, or v hat 
not, is by no means confined to bar- 
barians. Just as the manifold VTckednesses 
and stupidities of our cnminal code arc 
supported, not by any general compre- 
hension of law or study of jurisprudence, 
not even by simple vindictiv cness, but by 
the superstition that a calamity’ of any 
sort must be expiated by a human sacn- 
fice; so the wickednesses and stupidities 
of our medicine men are rooted in super- 
stitions that have no more to do nith 
saence than the traditional ceremony of 
chnstemng an ironclad has to do with die 
effectiveness of its armament. We have 
only to turn to Macaulay’s desenption of 
the treatment of Charles 11 in his last ill- 
ness to see how strongly his physiaans 
felt that their only chance of cheating 
death v'as by outraging nature in tor- 
menting and disgusung dieir unfortunate 
patient. True, this was more than two 
centunes ago; but I have heard my orti 
nineteenth century grandfather describe 
the cupping and finng and nauseous 
medianes of his nme ■R’idi perfect cred- 
ulity as to their beneficial effects; and 
some more modern treatments appear to 
me quite as barbarous. It is in this way 
that vivisection pays the doctor. It ap- 
peals to die fear and credulity of die 
savage in us; and Rithout fear and cred- 
ulity half the pnvate doctor’s occupation 
and seven-eighths of his influence would 
be gone. 

THE HIGHER MOTIVE THE TREE OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

But the greatest force of all on the side 
of vivisccuon is the mighty and indeed 
divine force of curiosity*. Here we have 
no decaving tribal instinct wliich men 
strive to root out of themselv’cs as they 
stnve to root out the ager’s lust for 
blood. On die contraty’, the curiosity* of 
the ape, or of the child who pulls out the 
legs and wings of a fly to see w Iiat it will 
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do without them, or who, on being told 

that a cat dropped out of the window will flaw in the argument 

always fall on its legs, immediately tries I may as well pause here to ejqjkn 
the e:q)eriment on Ae nearest cat from their error. The right to know is like the 
the highest window in the house (I pro- right to live. It is fimdamental and un- 
test I did it myself from the first floor conditional in its assumption that know- 
only), is as nothing compared to the ledge, like life, is a desirable dung, though 
thirst for knowledge of the philosopher, any fool can prove that ignorance is bliss, 
the poet, the biologist, and the naturalist, and that “a httle knowledge is a dangerous 
I have always despised Adam because he thing” (a litde being the most that any of 
had to be tempted by the woman, as she us can attain), as easily as that the pains of 
was by the serpent, before he could be hfe are more numerous and constant than 
induced to pluck the apple from the tree its pleasures, and that therefore we should 
of knowledge. I should have swallowed all be better dead. The logic is imira- 
every apple on the tree the moment the peachable; but its only effect is to make 
owner’s back was turned. When Gray us say that if these are the conclusions 
said “Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly logic leads to, so much the worse for 
to be wise,” he forgot that it is godhke to logic, after which curt dismissal of Folly, 
be wise; and since nobody wants bliss we continue hving and learning by tti- 
particuWly, or could stand more than a stinct: that is, as of right We legislate on 
very brief taste of it if it were attainable, the assumption that no man may be killed 
and since everybody, by the deepest law on the strength of a demonstration that 
of tile Life Force, desires to be godlike,it he would be happier in his grave, not 
is stupid, and indeed blasphemous and even if he is dying slowly of cancer and 
despairing, to hope that the thirst for begs the doctor to despatch him quickly 
knowledge will either diminish or con- and mercifully. To get killed lawfully he 
sent to be subordinated to any other end must violate somebody’s else’s right to 
whatsoever. We shall see later on that the hve by committing murder. But he is 
riaim that has arisen in this way for the by no means free to hve unconditionally, 
unconditioned pursuit of knowledge is In society he can exercise his 
as idle as all dreams of unconditioned live only under very stiff conditions, 
activity; but none the less the right to In countries where there is compulsory 
knowledge must be regarded as a funda- military service he may even have to 
mental human right. The fact that men of throw away his individum hfe to save the 
science have had to fight so hard to secure life of the commuiuty. 
its recognition, and are still so vigorously It is just so in the case of the right to 
persecuted when thty discover anything knowledge. It is a right that is k yet very 

that is not quite palatable to vulgar imperfectly recognized in prarta. utin 

people, makes them sorely jealous for that theory it is admitted that an adult 
right; and when they hear a popular out- in pursuit of knowledge imist no 
cry for the suppression of a method of refused it on the groi^d that wo 
research which has an air of bring sden- better or happier witiiout it. r aren an 
tific, their first instinct is to rally to the priests may forbid kriowledge to ose 
defence of that method without further who accept thrir aut^nty; an . 
consideration, with the result that they taboo may be made effective ny a 
sometimes, as in the case of vivisection, legal persecution imder cover or 
presently find themselves fighting on a ing blasphemy, obscemty, and se i > 

false issue. but no government now openly forbids 
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its sulqects to pursue knowledge on die ' 
ground that knowledge is in itself a bad 
diing, or that it is possible for any of us 
to ha\e too much of it- 

LlinTATIONS OF THE RIGHT TO 
KNOWLEDGE 

But neither does any go\emnient ex- 
empt the pursuit of know ledge, any more 
than the pursuit of life, hberty,and happi- 
ness (as the American Constitution puts 
it), from all sodal conditions. No man is 
allowed to put lus mother mto the stove 
because he desires to know how long an 
adult w Oman will survive at a tempera- 
ture of 500° Fahrenheit, no matter how 
important or interesting that particular 
addition to the store of human know- 
ledge may be. A man who did so would 
have short work made not only of his 
nght to Imow'ledge, but of his right to 
hve and all Ws odier rights at the same 
nme. TTie right to knowledge is not the 
only nghtj and its exerdse must be 
hmited % respect for other rights, and 
for its owm exerdse by others When a 
man sa}'s to Soaetj, “May I torture my 
mother in pursuit of Imowledge?” Sodety 
replies “No.” If he pleads, “"'KTiatl Not 
even if I hav e a chance of finding outhow 
to cure cancer by doing iL'” Society still 
ssys, “Not even then.” If the sdentist, ' 
malang the best of his disappointment, 
goes on to ask may he torture a dog, the 
stupid and callous people who do not ' 
realize that a dog is a fellow creature, and ' 
somenmes a good friend, may say Yes, 
tliough Shakespear. Dr Johnson, and 
tlicir like may say No But even those 
who say “You mav torture c dog” never 
sav “You may torture my dog ” And no- 
body sav s, “Yes, because in die pursuit of 
I now ledge you mav do as jou please.” 
Just as cv ea the stupidest people sav , in 
c.Tcct, “If )ou cannot attain to know- ■ 
ledge widiout burning your mother v ou 
nu«t do without knowledge," so the 
w.^ect people sav, “If vou cannot attain j 


to knowledge without torturing a dog, 
you must do without know ledge.” 

A F.ALSE ALTERNATIVE 

But in practice you cannot persuade 
any wise man that this alternative can 
ever be forced on anyone but a fool, or 
thata fool can be trusted to leant anv-thing 
from any experiment, cruel or humane. 
The Chinaman who burnt down his 
house to roast his pig was no doubt 
'< honesdy unable to conceiv e any less dis- 
astrous way of cooking his dinner; and 
I the roast must hav e been spoiled after all 
(a perfect tj-pe of die average vnviscc- 
tionist experiment); but this did not prov e 
that the Chinaman was riglit: it only 
proved that the Chinaman was an incap- 
able cook and, fundamentally, a fool. 

Take another celebrated experiment: 
one in sanitary' reform. In the days of 
Nero Rome was in the same predicament 
as London today. If someone would bum 
down London, and it were rebuilt, as it 
would now' have to be, subject to d’c 
sanitary by-laws and Building Act pro- 
visions enforced by the London County' 
Council, it would be enormously im- 
proved; and the average hferime of 
Londoners would be considerably' pro- 
longed. Nero argued in tlie same way 
about Rome, He employed incendiaries 
to set it on fire; and he played the harp in 
saentific raptures whilst it was burning 
I am so far of Nero’s way' of thinking tliat 
I have often said, when consulted by 
despairing sanitary' reformers, that w hat 
London needs to mal'e her healthy’ is an 
canliquake. Wliy, tlien, it may be asked, 
do not I, as a public-spirited man, employ 
inccndianes to set it on fire, witli a heroic 
disregard of the consequences to myself 
and otliers? Any viviscctor would, if he 
had the courage of his opinions. Tlie 
reasonable answer is that London can be 
made healthy without burning her dow n; 
and that as we have not enough civic 
> virtue to mal.e her healtliy in a humane 
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and economical way, we should not have 
enough to rebuild her in that way. In the 
old Hebrew legend, God lost patience 
vdth the world as Nero did with Rome, 
and drowned everybody except a single 
fanuly. But the result was that the pro- 
geny of that family reproduced all the 
vices of their predecessors so exactly that 
the misery caused by the flood might just 
as well have been spared: things went on 
just as they did before. In the same way, 
the list of diseases which vivisection 
cl^ms to have cured is long; but the 
returns of the Registrar-General shew 
that people still persist in d3dng of them 
as if vivisection had never been heard of. 
Any fool can bum down a dty or cut an 
animal open; and an exceptionally foohsh 
fool is quite likely to promise enormous 
benefits to the race as the result of such 
activities. But when the constructive, 
benevolent part of the business comes to 
be done, the same want of imagination, 
the same stupidity and cruelty, die same 
laziness and want of perseverance that 
prevented Nero or the vivisector from 
devizing or pushing through humane 
methods, prevents him from bringing 
order out of the chaos and happiness out 
of the misery he has made. At one time 
it seemed reasonable enough to declare 
that it was impossible to find whether or 
not there was a stone inside a man’s body 
except by eiqjloring it with a knife, or to 
find out what the sun is made of without 
visiting it in a balloon. Both these im- 
possibilities have been achieved, but not 
by vivisectors. The Rontgen rays need 
not hurt the patient; and specmrum 
analysis involves no destruction. After 
such triumphs of humane experiment and 
reasomng, it is useless to assure us that 
there is no other key to knowledge except 
cruelty. When the vivisector offers us 
that assurance, we reply simply and con- 
temptuously, “You mean that you are 
not clever or humane or energetic enough 
to find one.” 


CRUELTY FOR ITS OWN SAKE 

It will now, I hope, be clear why the 
attack on vivisection is not an atta^ on 
the right to knowledge: why, indeed, 
those who have the detest convicuon of 
file sacredness of fliat right are the leadera 
of the attacL No knowledge is finally 
impossible of human attainment; for even 
though it may be beyond our present 
capacity, the needed capacity is not un- 
attainable. Consequently no method of 
investigation is the only method; and no 
law forbiddmg any particular method can 
cut us off from the knowledge we hope 
to gain by it. The only knowledge we 
lose by forbidding cruelty is knowledge 
at first hand of cruelty itself which is 
preasely the knowledge humane people 
wish to be spared. 

But the question remains: Do we all 
really wish to be spared that knowledge? 
Axe humane methods really to be pre- 
ferred to cruel ones? Even if the experi- 
ments come to nothing, may not their 
cruelty be enjoyed for its own sake, as 
a sensational luxury? Let us face these 
questions boldly, not shrinking from the 
fact that cruelty is one of the primitive 
pleasures of mankind, and that the de- 
tection of its Protean disguises as law, 
education, medicine, discipline, sport and 
so forth, is one of the most difficult of the 
unen din g tasks of the legislator. 


OUR OWN CRUELTIES 

At first blush it may seem not oidy un- 
lecessary, but even indent, to discuss 
uch a proposition as the eleyaoon of 
ruelty to the rank of a human nght. Un- 
iecessary,because no vivisector confesses 
, a love of cruelty for its own sake or 
laims any general fundaraen^ nght to 
e cruel. Indecent, because there is m 
ccepted convention to cmelty; 

nd^visection is only tolerated by the 
iw on condition that, like judiaal tor- 
are, it shall be done as mercifully as 
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die nature of the practice alloTS's. But the 
moment the controversy becomes embit- 
tered, the recrinunations bandied between 
the opposed parties bnng us face-to-face 
■with some very ugly truths On one 
occasion I w'as m\ ited to spealt at a large 
Anti-Vwsection meeting m the Queen’s 
Hall in London, I found myself on the 
platform w'lth fox hunters, tame stag 
hunters, men and women whose calendar 
was div ided, not by pay day's and quarter 
days, but by seasons for killing animals 
for sport: die fox, the hare, the otter, the 
partndge, and the rest having each its 
appointed date for slaughter. The ladies 
among us w ore hats and cloaks and head- 
dresses obtained by wholesale massacres, 
ruthless trappings, callous evterminanoa 
of our fellow creatures We insisted on 
our butchers supplying us with white 
veal, and were large and constant con- 
sumers of pdti dc foie, grasi both com- 
estibles being obutined by revolting 
methods We sent our sons to pubbe 
schools where indecent flogging is a re- 
cognized method of taming die y oung 
liuman animal Yet we were all in hys- 
tcncs of indignation at die cruelttes of the 
viviscctors These, if any' were present, 
must hav e smiled sardonically’ at sucli in- 
human humanitarians, w hose daily habits 
and fashionable amusements cause more 
sufienng in England in a v cel: than all 
die viviscctors of Europe do m a year. I 
made a very' cflcclivc spcecb, not cxclu- 
snclv against vivisection, but against 
cruelty, and I have never been aslcd to 
speak since bv diat Society, nor do I 
expect to be, as I should probably give 
such oficncc to its most afiuent sub- 
scril'crs diat its attempts to suppress vnvi- 
srction would be seriously hindered. But 
that docs not prevent theviv .sectors from 
frctly using tlic “vourc anod er" retort, 
end usinc it wuh justice 

rmst dic'vforc pvc ourselves no 
-I'rs o^" siipenoritv v.hcn dv'ioancirg the 
cntchn's uf vivisfction Vi'e all do jus: as 


horrible things, widi even less eveuse, 
But in malting that adir’srion w c arc also 
malting short work of the virtuous C'rs 
with which we are sometimes referred to 
die humanity' of the medical profesion as 
a guarantee that v iv isection is no: abased 
— much as if our burglars should assure 
us that they' are too honest to abu>e die 
pracuce of burgling. We are, as a matter 
of fact, a cruel nation; ard our habit of 
disguising our vices by giving pohte 
names to the offences we are determined 
to commit, does not, unfortunately for 
my own comfort, i.'npose on me. Vivi- 
sectors can hardly pretend to be better 
than the classes from which they arc 
drawn, or diose above diem; and if these 
classes arc capable of sacrificing animals 
in various cnid way's under cover of 
sport, fashion, education, disaphne, .ind 
cv cn, w hen the cruel sacnficcs are human 
sacnfices, of polmcal economy , it is idle 
for the Mviscctor to pretend that he ts 
incapable of practising cruelty for pleis- 
ure or profit or both under the cloal of 
saence. Wc arc all tarred widi the same 
brush; and die viv isectors arc not slow to 
remind us of it,and to protestv cbcmcntly 
against bang branded as exceptionally 
cruel and as dcvijcrs of hornblc instni- 
mcnis of torture by people v, ho<^ main 
notion of enjoyment is cruel sport, and 
w hose requirements in die w ay of v illain- 
ouslv cruel traps occupy pages of the 
catalogue of die Army and Navy Stores. 

■niE scrEvrinc iwesticvtion of 

OirtLTV 

Tiicre is in man a specific lust for 
cniclty which infects even hts passion of 
pity and makes « savage. Simple di'gust 
at cniclty is v cry rare. The people w lio 
turn 5 ck and iamt and those w Iio g^oat 
am often alike in die pains d ev take to 
witness executions, floggings, o^.-a'aons, 
or any other cxliibiaons of suffering, 
cspccalK diose involving bloodshed, 
blo'.s, and laceration. A craze for cruelty 
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can be developed just as a craze for drink 
can; and nobody who attempts to ignore 
cruelty as a possible fector m the attrac- 
tion of vivisection and even of anti-vivi- 
section, or in the credulity with which we 
accept its excuses, can be regarded as a 
scienttfic investigator of it. Those who 
accuse vivisectors of indulging the well- 
known passion of cruelty under the cloak 
of research are therefore putting forward 
a strictly scientific psychological hypo- 
thesis, which IS also simple, human, 
obvious, and probable. It may be as 
wounding to the personal vanity of the 
vivisector as Darwin’s Origin of Species 
was to the people who could not bear 
to think that they were cousins to the 
monkeys (remember Goldsmith’s anger 
when he was told that he could not move 
his upper jaw); but sciencehasto consider 
only the truth of the h)^othesis, and not 
whether conceited people will hke it or 
not. In vain do the sentimental champions 
of vivisection declare themselves the most 
humane of men, inflicting sufiering only 
to relieve it, scrupulous in the use of 
anesthetics, and void of all passion except 
the passion of pity for a disease-ridden 
world. The really scientific investigator 
answers that the question cannot be 
settled by hystencal protestations, and 
that if the vivisectionist rejects deductive 
reasoning, he had better clear his char- 
acter by his own favorite method of ex- 
periment. 

SUGGESTED LABORATOHY TESTS OF THE 

vivisector’s emotions 

Take the hackneyed case of the Italian 
who tortured mice, ostensibly to find out 
about the efiects of pain rather less than 
the nearest dentist could have told him, 
and who boasted of the ecstatic sensations 
(he actually used the word love) with 
which he carried out his experiments. Or 
the gentleman who starved sixty dogs to 
death to establish the fact that a dog de- 
prived of food gets progressively lighter 


and weaker, becoming remarkably ema- 
dated, and finally dying: an undoubted 
truth, but ascertainable without labora- 
tory experiments by a simple inquiiy 
addressed to the nearest pohceman, or, 
feihng him, to any sane person in Europe. 
The Itahan is diagnosed as a cruel volup- 
tuary: the dog-starver is passed over as 
such a hopeless fool that it is impossible 
to take any interest in him. Why not test 
the diagnosis sdentifically? Why not per- 
form a careful series of experiments on 
persons under the influence of voluptuous 
ecstasy, so as to ascertain its physiological 
symptoms? Then perform a second senes 
on persons engaged in mathematical 
work or machine designing, so as to as- 
certain the symptoms of cold saentific 
activity? Then note the symptoms of a 
vivisector performing a cruel expenment; 
and compare them with the voluptuary 
s3nnptoms and the mathematical symp- 
toms? Such expenments would be quite 
as interesting and important as any yet 
undertaken by the vivisectors. They 
might open a hne of investigation which 
would finally make, for mstance, the as- 
certainment of the guilt or innocence of 
an accused person a much exacter process 
than the very fellible methods of our 
criminal courts. But instead of proposing 
such an investigation, our vivisectore 
ofier us all the pious protestations and all 
the hufiy recriminations that any com- 
mon unscientific mortal offers when he is 
accused of unworthy conduct. 


routine 

Yet most vivisectors would probably 
me triumphant out of such a senes of 
jenments, because vivisecaon is now a 
itme, like butchering or hanging or 
gging; and many of the men w^ 
fctise It do so only because « has be^ 
ablished as part of the profusion they 
/e adopted. Far from enjoying it, they 
^e simply overcome them natural re- 
gnance and become indifferent to it, as 
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men ine\ itably become indifferent to any- 
thing they do often enough. It is this 
dangerous po «er of custom that makes it 
so difficult to comince the common sense 
of manUnd that any established com- 
mercial or professional practice has its 
root in passion. Let a routine once spring 
from passion, and you uiU presently find 
thousands of routineers follov^nng it 
passionlessly for a litelihood. Thus it 
always seems strained to speak of the 
religious convictions of a clergy-man, 
because nine out of ten clergymen have 
no religious convictions: they are or- 
dinary officials carrying on a rouune 
of baptizing, marrying, and churching: 
praying, rearing, and preaching, and, like 
soliators or doctors, getung away from 
their duues w ith relief to hunt, to garden, 
to keep bees, to go into soacty, and the 
like. In tlic same way many people do 
cruel and v lie things w ithout being in tJic 
least cruel or vile, because the routine to 
which they have been brought up is 
supcrstiuously- cruel and vile. To say tliat 
every man who beats his children and 
every- schoolmaster who flogs a pupil is 
a consaous debauchee is absurd- iliou- 
sands of dull, consaentious people beat 
their children consaennously, because 
they- were beaten themselves and think 
children ought to be beaten The ill- 
tempered vulgarity that insunctivclv 
stnl cs at and hurts a thing liiat annoy s it 
(and all children are annoying), and the 
simple stupidity that requires from a child 
perfection bey o-id the reacli of the wisest 
and best adults (perfect truthfulness 
coupled w nil perfect obedience is quite a 
common condition of leaving a child un- 
w hipped) produccagooddeal of flagella- 
tion among people wko not onlv do not 
lust after it, but w ho lit the harder be- 
cau'-c tiicy are angry at liav ing to perform 
n uncomfo-table duty. Thcvcpcop’c will 
Iw, ncrcly to assert tl cir ajihonty. or 
to carry out what tl cy co-'cave to be a 
c..i-'e order on the strcrgili of the pre- 


cept of Solomon recorded in the E'b^c. 
which carefully- adds that Solo-r.on com- 
pletely- spoilt his ow-n son ard turned 
away from the god of Lis fathers to the 

sensuous idolatrv- in v h-ch he ended 1 s 
¥ 

days. 

In the same v-ay- we find -nen ard 
women practising vivisection as sense- 
lessly as a humane butcher, who adores 
his fo\ temer, wnll cut a calP s throat ard 
hang it up by- its heels to bleed slowly- to 
deatli because it is the custom to eat v cal 
and insist on its being w hue, or as a Ger- 
man puneyor nails a goose to a board 
and stuffs it w ith food because fashionable 
people cat pd:e de foxpTzsx or as the crew 
of a w haler brcal.s in on a colony- of seals 
and clubs them to death in viho’esale 
massacre because ladies want scilslun 
)ad,cts; or as fanaers blind singing birds 
witli hot needles, and mutilate the cars 
and tails of dogs and horses Let cruelty 
or kindness or any thing else once become 
customary and it will be practised by 
people to V horn it is not at all natural, 
but whose rule of life is simply- to do 
onlv what cvcrvbodv else docs, and v ho 
w ould lose their employ ment and star, e 
if they- indulged in any- peculiarity. A 
respectable man will he daily, m speech 
and in print, about tl e qualities of the 
article he lives by selling, because it is 
customary to do so He w ill flog his bov 
for telling a he, because it is customary to 
do so. He will also flog him for not telling 
a he if the boy tells inconvc.mcnt or dis- 
respectful truths, because it is aistomary- 
to do so He will give the same bov a 
present on his birthdav, and buy h.m a 
spade a-'d bucket at the seaside, because 
It is customary- to do so, beinc: all the 
rmc neither particularly- mcr.dacio us. nor 
parocularH cruel, nor pamcuIa-K gener- 
ous, but E.mply incapable of ethical judg- 
r’cni or independent action. 

Just so do wc find a crowd of petty 
vivjvcctjoiists daily- committini atrocities 
and st'up.dines, because it is tlie custom to 
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do so. Vivisection is customary as part 
of the routine of prepanng lectures in 
medical schools. For instance, there are 
two ways of making the action of the 
heart visible to students. One, a barbar- 
ous, ignorant, and thoughdess way, is 
to stick litde flags into a rabbit’s heart 
and let the students see the flags jump. 
The other, an elegant, ingenious, weU- 
informed, and instructive way, is to put a 
sphygmograph on the student’s wrist and 
let him see a record of his heart’s action 
traced by. a needle on a slip of smoked 
paper. But it has become the custom for 
lecturers to teach firom the rabbit; and the 
lecturers are not original enough to get 
out of their groove. Then there are die 
demonstrations which are made by cutting 
up frogs with scissors. The most humane 
man, however repugnant the operation 
may be to him at first, cannot do it at 
lecture after lecture for months without 
finally — ^and that very soon — ^feeling no 
more for the frog than if he were cutting 
up pieces of paper. Such clumsy and lazy 
ways of teaching are based on the cheap- 
ness of frogs and rabbits. If machines 
were as cheap as frogs, engineers would 
not only be taught the anatomy of ma- 
chines and the functions of their parts: 
they would also have machines misused 
and wrecked before them so that they 
nught learn as much as possible by using 
dieir eyes, and as little as possible by 
using their brains and imaginations. Thus 
we have, as part of the routine of teach- 
ing, a routine of vivisection which soon 
produces complete indifference to it on 
the part even of those who are naturally 
humane. If they pass on from the routine 
of lecture preparation, not into general 
practice, but into research work, they 
carry this acquired indifference with them 
into the laboratory, where any atrocity 
is possible, because all atrocities satisfy 
cunosity. The routine man is in the 
majority in his profession always: con- 
sequently the moment his practice is 


tracked down to its source in human 
passion there is a great and quite sincere 
poohpoohing from himself, from die 
mass of the profession, and from the 
mass of the public, which sees that the 
average doctor is much too common- 
place and decent a person to be capable of 
passionate wickedness of any kind. 

Here, then, we have in vivisection, as 
in all the other tolerated and instituted 
cruelties, this anti-climax: that only a 
negligible percentage of those who prac- 
tise and consequently defend it get any 
satisfection out of it. As in Mr Gals- 
worthy’s play Justice the useless and de- 
testable torture of sohtary imprisonment 
IS shewn at its worst without the intro- 
duction of a single cruel person into the 
drama, so it would be possible to repre- 
sent all the torments of vivisection drama- 
tically without introducing a single viri- 
sector who had not felt sick at his first 
experience in the laboratory. Not that 
this can exonerate any vivisector from 
suspicion of enjo;^ng his work (or her 
work: a good ded of the vivisection in 
medical schools is done by women). In 
every autobiography which records a real 
experience of school or prison life, we 
find that here and there among the 


itineers diereisto be found the genuine 
ateur, the orgiastic flog^g school- 
ster or the nag^ng warder, who has 
ight out a cruel profession for the sake 
its cruelty. But it is the genuine rout- 
er who is the bulwark of the practice, 
ause, though you can excite pubbc 
y against a Sade, a Bluebear , or a 
ro, you cannot rouse any feeling 
ui^t duU Mr Smith doing Ms duty; 
t is, doing the usual thing. He is so 
riously no better and no worse than 
rone eke that it is difficult to conceive 
t the things he does are ^oimnable. It 
i would see public dislike siting up 
a moment against an individi^ you 
St watch one who does something un- 
tal, no matter how sensible it may be. 
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Tl’e name of Jonas Hanv-ay Uses as that 
of a brase man because he vas tl’e first 
-5iho dared to appear in the streets of tins 
rainy island vnth an umbrella. 

■niE OLD LIVE EErtTEEN M.\>* 

AND EESST 

But there is still a distinction to be 
clung to b> those -who dare not tell them- 
sches the truth about tlie medical pro- 
fession because tliey are so helplessly 
dependent on it is hen death threatens the 
household. That distincnon is the line 
that separates the brute from the man in 
tlie old classification. Granted, diet "s ill 
plead, that vc arc all cruel; j ct tliC tame 
stag hunter docs not hunt men. and tlie 
sportsman Ts ho lets a leash of gre\ hounds 
loose on a liare n ould be homfied at the 
thought of letting tlicm loose on a human 
child The lady nho gCiS her cloal by 
flaying a sable does not flay a negro: ror 
docs u e\cr occur to her iliat her seal 
cutlet might be improt cd on by a slice of 
tender baby . 

Kov. there v.’as a time hen some trust 
could be placed in this distinction. The 
Roman Catholic Ciiurcli still maintains, 
v,-ith v.hat it must permit me to call a 
stupid obstinacy, and in spue of St 
Francis and St Anthony, that animals 
ha\c no souls and no nuhts, so that you 
cannot sm against an animal, or agaimt 
God b' ansthing you m''y choO'C to do 
to an animal Rcs’'«tirc: the tcmpntioti to 
enter on an argumcm as to v- liCiher y ou 
may rot <-in agnmst y our ovm soul tf \ ou 
rt. unjust or cnicl to tlic least of tliose 
1 horn St r nnas ca’^cd 1 ’« imb brothers 
I ha. c only to po.nt out iicm that nothim; 
could be more dcspicab'y super^tuio is m 
tl e v>p',nion of a .sector th^’n thi no ion 
th’t science recogmrts •>".} such sup jn 
t.oh non as the s*cp Cron a phy - cal o~- 
C=T s n fi? rn r n ona! scul con- 
es t h'iS been *"’1 en <> 1 ' of a’^ ojr ■^c . of 
'“'■'sC- r’'a' o It ofch r cocu 's, bs rl.c 

C's’ v’-jo, a-id -a, ’wen i: is co-'i’dared 


boT' completely obsessed b'o^cg*’c:I sci- 
ence hzs become in our days, rot by dm 
full scope of esolution. but by d at ra--- 
ticular method of it ~Ivch has rctf’.cr 
sense nor purpose nor life ro* anyd rg 
human, much less goal.} c, in it: by the 
mediod that is, of so-cal’ed Neural ‘se- 
lection (mcantng no selection at all. Dat 
mere dead acadent and Iuc<). the folly of 
trusting to %n. isectors to hold d’c huma” 
animal any more sacred d an t’ c ot ’cr 
animals becomes so clear that it Toould be 
■Rmste of time to insist further on it. As a 
matter of fact die man v. ho once concedes 
to die X IX iseaor the nght to put a d'^:: 
outside the Ian s of honor and fel^on-sh ,p, 
concedes to him also the right tc put inn- 
self outside then; for he is nothing to the 
xixisector but a more highly de. eloped, 
and consequently more intercsting-to- 
cxpenr"cnt-on x ertebrate than die dog 

VIVISECTISG nih HL’XLXN SiniTCT 

I haxe m mx liand a pnntcd and pub- 
lished account by a doctor of lion i’c 
tested his remedy for p ilmonary iul>cr- 
culosis. xihich xs.'as, to in;ect a ponxrfu! 
gcrmic’de directly’ into the circulation b , 
stabbing a xcin v idi a synnee. He xv-as 
one of thoxo doctors v.ho rre ab’c to 
command publ'c sympathy by viymc:. 
quite truly . dia’ x hen diey d.sctnxred 
that the proposed treatment v-ms danger- 
ous they ckpcnmcntcd ilicr.ct forth on 
dicm<K.lxe> In tins CSC the doctor rns 
dexeted enough to carry his oepenments 
to d e pom; oi runnirg sennus risl s, md 
actually ma* ing L'msclfxery uncomfon- 
aMe. But he did not begin v.iih himself. 
His first expenmert ves on mo hc.pital 
pa' cn*s On receixinc a message from 
d c hocp>'al to the cfica that d esc m*o 
nary rv to r; e.'apeuiic science had all bur 
cxp'md in conxml-ncns. lie c.\penmcnted 
on a rabb't.T. IJch mstand . dropped dead. 
It ’."s then, and not until dicn, d..it he 
began to operiment on himself, veidi it c 
gcm'dde m.OG.nad n die direcaon inJ.- 
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cated by the expenments made on the two 
patients and the rabbit. As a good many 
people countenance vivisection because 
they fear that if the experiments are not 
made on rabbits they will be made on 
themselves, it is worth noting that in this 
case, where both rabbits and men were 
equally available, the men, being of 
course enormously more instructive and 
costing nothing, were experimented on 
first. Once grant the ethics of the vivi- 
sectionists and you not only sanction the 
expenment on the human subject, but 
make it the first duty of the vivisector. If 
a guinea pig may be sacrificed for the sake 
of the very httle that can be learnt from 
it, shall not a man be sacnficed for the 
sake of the great deal that can be learnt 
from him^ At all events, he is sacrificed, 
as this typical case shows. I may add (not 
that it touches the argument) that the 
doctor, the patients, and the rabbit all 
suffered in vain, as far as the hoped-for 
rescue of the race from pulmonary con- 
sumption is concerned. 

“the lie is a EUROPEAN POWER*’ 

Now at the very time when the lec- 
tures descnbing these experiments were 
being circulated in print and discussed 
eagerly by the medical profession, the 
customary denials that patients are expen- 
mented on were as loud, as indignant, as 
highminded as ever, in spite of the few 
intelhgent doctors who point out rightly 
that all treatments are experiments on the 
patient. And this brings us to an obvious 
but mostly overlooked weakness in the 
vivisector’s position: that is, his inevit- 
able forfeiture of all claim to have his 
word believed. It is hardly to be expected 
that a man who does not hesitate to vivi- 
sect for the sake of science will hesitate to 
he about it afterwards to protect it from 
what he deems the ignorant sentiment- 
ahty of the Idty. When the pubhc con- 
science stirs uneasily and threatens sup- 
pression, there is never wanting some 


doctor of eminent position and high 
character who will sacrifice himself de- 
votedly to the cause of science by coming 
forward to assure the public on his honor 
that all experiments on animals are com- 
pletely painless^ although he must know 
that the very experiments which first pro- 
voked the anti-vivisection movement by 
their atrocity were experiments to ascer- 
tain the physiological effects of the sen- 
sation of extreme pain (the much more 
interesting physiology of pleasure re- 
mains umnvestigated) and that all expen- 
ments in which sensation is a factor are 


voided by its suppression. Besides, vivi- 
section may be painless in cases where 
the experiments are very cruel If a person 
scratches me wdth a poisoned dagger so 
gently that I do not feel the scratch, he 
has achieved a painless vivisection; but if 
I presently die in torment I am not hkely 
to consider that his humamty is amply 
vindicated by his gentleness. A cobra's 
bite hurts so htde that the creature is 


almost, legally speaking, a vivisector who 
infiicts no pain. By giving his victims 
chloroform before biting them he could 
comply with the law completely. 

Here, then, is a pretty deadlock. Pubhc 
support of vivisection is founded almost 
wholly on the assurances of the vivisectoK 
that great pubhc benefits may be expected 
from the practice. Not for a moment do I 
suggest that such a defence would be valid 
even if proved. But when the witnesses 
begin by alleging that in cause 0 
science all the customary ethical oblip- 
tions (which include the obhgation ® 
the truA) are suspended, what 

anyr^nablepeTOnp^toto - 


axe an aramai wxu«-u uou j , 

n good fellowship and torture it. It t aw 

orture the dog, I 

lave the face to turn round and ask ftow 
my person dare suspect an honoraOte 
rL hke myself of telhng Hes. Most sen^ 
ble and humane people would, 1 tiope> 
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reply flatly that honorable men do not 
behave dishonorably even to dogs. The 
murderer who, when asked by flie chap- 
lain whether he had any oAer crimes 
to confess, rephed indignantly, “What 
do you take me for?” remmds us very 
strongly of the vivisectors who are so 
deeply hurt when thdr evidence is set 
aside as worthless. 

AN ARGUMENT WHIC3I WOULD DEFEND 
ANY CRniE 

The Achilles heel of vivisection, how- 
ever, is not to be found m the pain it 
causes, but in the hne of argument by 
which it is justified. The medical code 
residing it is simply criminal anarchism 
at Its very worst. Indeed, no criminal has 
yet had Ae impudence to argue as every 
vivisector argues. No burglar contends 
that as it is admittedly important to have 
money to spend, and as the object of 
buigl^ is to provide die burglm: with 
money to spend, and as in many mstances 
It has achieved this object, therefore the 
burglar is a pubhc benefactor and the 
pohce are ignorant sentimentahsts. No 
highway robber has yet harron ed us vnth 
denunaauons of the puhng morahst who 
allows his child to suffer all the evils of 
poverty because certam faddists dunk it 
dishonest to garoue an alderman. Thieves 
and assassins understand quite n ell that 
there are paths of acqmsiuon, evxn of the 
best things, that are barred to all men of 
honor Again, has the silliest burglar ever 
pretended that to put a stop to burglary is 
to put a stop to industry!* All the vivisec- 
tions that have been performed since the 
tiorld began have produced nothing so 
important as the mnocent and honorable 
discov ery of radiography; and one of the 
reasons nhy radiography was not dis- 
covered sooner n-as that the men whose 
business it n’as to discover new clirucal 
methods v;ere coarserang and stupe^mg 
themselves mth the sensual vrllaimes and 
cutthroat’s casuistnes of vivisection. The 


law of the conservation of eneigv holds 
good m physiology as in other things: 
every vivisector is a deserter from the 
army of honorable investigators. But the 
vivisector does not see this. He not only 
calls hus methods scientific: he contends 
that there are no odier scientific methods. 
When you express your natural loathing 
for his cruelty and your natural contempt 
for lus stupidity, he imagmes that you 
are attacking saence. Yet he has no mk- 
hng of the method and temper of sdence- 
The point at issue being plainly whether 
he is a rascal or not, he not only insists 
that the real point is whether some hot- 
headed anti-vivisectiomst is a har (which 
he proves by ndiculously unsaenufic as- 
sumptions as to the degree of accuracy 
at tainab le in human statement), but never 
dreams of offering any saennfic evidence 
by his own methods. 

There are many paths to knowledge 
already discovered; and no enhghtened 
man doubts that there are many more 
waiting to be discovered. Indeed, all 
paths lead to knowledge; because even 
the vilest and stupidest action teaches us 
something about vileness and stupidity, 
and may acadentally teach us a good deal 
more: for instance, a cutthroat learns (and 
perhaps teaches) the anatomy of the caro- 
tid artery and jugular vdn; and diere can 
be no question that the burning of St Joan 
of Arc must have been a most instrucdv'e 
and interesting experiment to a good ob- 
serv'er, and could have been made more 
so if it had been carried out by skilled 
physiolo^sts under laboratory condi- 
tions. The earthquake in San Frandsco 
proved invaluable as an experiment m the 
stabihty of giant steel buildings; and the 
ramming of the Victona by the Camper- 
down setded doubtful points of the great- 
est importance in navd warfare. Accord- 
ing to vivisecdonist logic our builders 
would be justified in producing artificial 
earthquakes with dynamite, and our ad- 
mirals in contnvmg catastrophes at naval 
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manoeuvres, in order to follow up the line 
of research thus accidentally discovered. 

The truth is, if the acquisition of know- 
ledge justifies every sort of conduct^ it 
justifies any sort of conduct, from the 
illumination of Nero’s feasts by burning 
human beings alive (another interesting 
experiment) to the simplest act of kind- 
ness. And in the light of that truth it is 
clear that the exemption of the pursuit of 
knowledge from the laws of honor is the 
most hideous conceivable enlargement of 
anarchy; worse, by far, than an exemp- 
tion of the pursuit of money or political 
power, since these can hardly be attained 
without some regard for at least the ap- 
pearances of human welfare, whereas a 
curious devil might destroy the whole 
race in torment, acquinng knowledge all 
the time from lus highly interesting ex- 
periment. There is more danger in one 
respectable scientist countenancing such 
a monstrous claim than in fifty assassms 
or dynamitards. The man who makes it 
is e^cally imbeale; and whoever im- 
a^nes that it is a scientific claim has not 
the faintest conception of what science 
means. The paths to knowledge are 
countless. One of these paths is a path 
through darkness, secrecy, and cruelty. 
When a man deliberately turns from all 
other paths and goes down that one, it is 
sdentiSfic to infer that what attracts him 
is not knowledge, since there are other 
paths to that, but cruelty. With so strong 
and scientific a case against him, it is 
childish for him to stand on his honor and 
reputation and high character and the 
cnredit of a noble profession and so forth: 
he must clear himself either by reason or 
by experiment, unless he boldly contends 
that evolution has retained a passion of 
cruelty in man just because it is indispens- 
able to the fulness of his knowledge. 

THOU ART THE MAN 

I shall not be at all surprised if what I 
have written above has induced in sjmi- 


pathetic readers a transport of virtuous 
indignation at the expense of the medical 
profession. I shall not damp so creditable 
and salutary a sentiment; buti mustpoint 
out that the guilt is shared by all of us. 
It IS not in his capacity of healer and 
man of science that the doctor vivisects 
or defends vivisection, but in his en- 
tirely vulgar lay capacity. He is made of 
the same clay as the ignorant, shallow, 
credulous, half-miseducated, pecumarily 
anxious people who call him in when they 
have tried in vain every bottle and every 
pill the advertizing druggist can persuade 
them to buy. The real remedy for vivi- 
section is the remedy for all the mischief 
that the medical profession and all the 
other professions are doing: namely, more 
knowledge.The juries which send diepoor 
Pecuhars to prison, and give vivisection- 
ists heavy damages against humane per- 
sons who accuse them of cruelty; the 
editors and councillors and student-led 
mobs who are striving to make Vivisec- 
tion one of the watchwords of our civil- 
ization, are not doctors; they are the 
Bntish public, all so afinid to die that thy 
will cling frantically to any idol which 
promises to cure all their diseases, and 
crucify anyone who tells them that they 
must not only die when their time comes, 
but die hkegendemen. In their paroxysms 
of cowardice and selfishness they force 
the doctors to humor their folly and 
ignorance. How complete and incon- 
siderate their ignorance is can only be 
realized by 'those who have some know- 
ledge of vital statistics, and of me 1 u 
sions which beset Public Health legis 
ladon. 

WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS AND WILL 

not get 

The demands of this poor public are 
not reasonable, but they are quite simp e. 
It dreads disease and desires to be pro- 
tected against it. But it is poor and wants 
to be protected cheaply. Scientific meas 
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ures are too hard to understand, too 
costly, too clearly tending to'wards a nse 
in the rates and more pubhc interference 
■with the insanitary, because insuffiaently 
financed, pri'vate house. What die pubhc 
wants, therefore, is a cheap ma^c charm 
to prevent, and a cheap pill or pouon to 
cure all disease. If forces all sudi charms 
on the doctors 

THE VACCINATION CRAZE 

Thus It was really the pubhc and not 
the medical profession that took up "vac- 
cination "with irresistible faith, sweeping 
the invention out of Jenner’s hands and 
estahhshing it in a form which he himself 
repudiated. Jenner w-as not a man of 
saence; but he "was not a fool; and when 
he found that people who had suffered 
from co-wpox either by contagion in the 
milking shed or by "vaccination, were not, 
as he had supposed, immune from small- 
pox, he ascribed the cases of immumty 
which had formerly misled him to a 
disease of the horse, which, perhaps be- 
cause we do not drink its milk and eat its 
flesh, is kept at a greater distance in our 
ima^nation than our foster mother the 
cow. At all events, the pubhc, which had 
been boundlessly credulous about the 
cow, "would not have the horse on any 
terms; and to this day the law which pre- 
scnbes Jennenan "vaccinanon is earned 
out with an anti-Jennerian inoculauon 
because the pubhc w’ould have it so in 
spite of Jenner. All the grossest hes and 
supersunons which have disgraced the 
vacanation craze "were taught to the 
doctors by the public. It was not the 
doctors who first began to declare that 
all our old men remember the time when 
almost every fece they saw in the street 
ViWs horribly pitted with smallpox, and 
that all this disfigurement has "sranished 
since the introduction of \'acanaoon. 
Jenner himself alluded to this ima^nary 
phenomenon before the introduction of 
vaccination, and attnbuted it to the older 
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practice of smallpox inoculation, by 
which Voltaire, Cathenne II, and Lady 
hlary Wordey Montagu so confidently 
expected to see the disease made harm- 
less. It "was not Jenner w'ho set people de- 
daring that sm^pox, if not abohshed by 
vaccination, had at least been made mudi 
milder: on the contrary, he recorded a 
pre-vacemanon epidemic in w'hich none 
of the persons attacked went to bed or 
considered themselves as seriously ill. 
Nddier Jenner, nor any other doctor 
ever, as far as I know, mculcated the 
popular notion that eveiy'body got small- 
pox as a matter of course before vaedna- 
tion "was invented. That doctors get in- 
fected with these delusions, and are in 
their unprofessional capaaty as members 
of the pubhc subject to them like other 
men, is true; but if we had to deade 
whether'vaccination was first forced on the 
pubhc by the doctors or on the doctors 
by the pubhc, w'e should hate to deade 
agamst the pubhc. 

STATISTICAL ILLUSIONS 

Pubhc Ignorance of the la-ws of etd- 
dence and of statistics can hardly be exag- 
gerated. There may be a doctor here and 
tiiere who in deahng with the statistics of 
disease has taken at least the first step 
towards samty by grasping the fact that 
as an attack of even the commonest 
disease is an exceptional ev en^ apparently 
overwhelmingly statistical evidence in 
favor of any prophylactic can be produced 
by persuading 4e pubhc that everybody 
caught the disease formerly. Thus if a 
disease is one wiuch normally attacks 
fifteen per cent of the population, and if 
the effect of a prophj'lactic is actually to 
mcrease the proportion to twenty per 
cent; the pubheanon of this figure of 
twenty per cent ■n’ill convince the pubhc 
that the prophylactic has reduced the per- 
centage by ei^ty per cent mstead of in- 
creasing it by fiv'e, because the pubhc, left 
to itself and to the old gentlemen who are 
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always ready to remember, on every pos- 
sible subject, that things used to be much 
worse than they are now (such old gentle- 
men greatly outnumber the laudatores 
temporis acti), will assume that the former 
percentage was about loo. The vogue of 
the Pasteur treatment of hydrophobia, 
for instance, was due to the assumption 
by the public that every person bitten by 
a rabid dog necessanly got hydrophobia. 
I myself heard hydrophobia discussed 
in my youth by doctors in Dubhn before 
a Pasteur Institute existed, the subject 
having been brought forward there by 
the scepticism of an eminent surgeon as 
to whether hydrophobia is really a specific 
disease or only ordinary tetanus induced 
(as tetanus was then supposed to be in- 
duced) by a lacerated wound. There were 
no statistics available as to the proportion 
of dog bites that ended in hydrophobia; 
but nobody ever guessed that the cases 
could be more than two or three per cent 
of the bites. On me, therefore, the results 
pubbshed by the Pasteur Institute pro- 
duced no such effect as they did on the 
ordinary man who thinks that the bite of 
a mad dog means certmn hydrophobia. 
It seemed to me that the propomon of 
deaths among the cases treated at the 
Institute was rather higher, if anything, 
than might have been expected had there 
been no Institute in existence. But to 
the pubbc every Pasteur patient who did 
not die was miraculously saved from an 
agonizing death by the beneficent white 
magic of that most trusty of all wizards, 
the man of science. 

Even trained statisticians often fail to 
appreciate the extent to which statistics 
are vitiated by the unrecorded assump- 
tions of their interpreters. Their attention 
is too much occupied with the cruder 
tricks of those who make a corrupt use of 
statistics for advertizing purposes. There 
is, for example, the percentage dodge. In 
some hamlet; barely large enough to have 
a name, two people are attacked during a 


smallpox epidemic. One dies: the other 
recovers. One has vaccination marks: the 
other has none. Immediately the vaccin- 
ists or the anti-vaccinists pubbsh the 
triumphant news that at such and such a 
place not a single vaccinated person died 
of smallpox whilst too per cent of the un- 
vaccinated perished miserably; or, as the 
case may be, that too per cent of the un- 
vaccinated recovered whilst the vacan- 
ated succumbed to the last man. Or, to 
take another common instance, compan- 
sons which are really comparisons be- 
tween two social classes with different 
standards of nutntion and education are 
palmed off as comparisons between the 
results of a certain medical treatment and 
its neglect Thus it is easy to prove that 
the weanng of tall hats and the carrjing 
of umbrellas enlarges the chest, prolongs 
hfe, and confers comparative immunity 
from disease; for the statistics shew that 
the classes which use these articles are 
bigger, healthier, and hve longer than the 
class which never dreams of possessing 
such things. It does not take much per- 
spicacity to see that what really makes 
this difference is not the tall hat and the 
umbrella, but the wealth and nourish- 
ment of which they are evidence, and that 
a gold watch or membership of a club in 
Pall Mall might be proved in the^ same 
way to have the like sovereign virtues 
A umversity degree, a daily bath, the 
owmng of thirty pairs of trousers, a 
knowledge of Wagner’s music, a pew in 
church, anything, in short, that imp ik 
more means and better nurture than e 
mass of laborers enjoy, can be sraosaca y 
palmed off as a magic-spell confemng all 

sorts of privileges. , 

In the case of a prophylacoc enforced 
by law, this illusion is intensified grtrt- 
esquely, because only vagrants can eva e 
it- Now vagrants have httle power or re- 
sisting any disease: their death-rate 
their case-mortality rate is always hi^ 
relatively to that of respectable folic. 
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Nothing is easier, therefore, than to prove 
that comphance with any public regula- 
don produces the most gratif)'ing results 
It would be equally easy even if the 
reguladon actuaUy raised the death-rate, 
protnded it did not raise it sufficiently to 
make the average householder, who can- 
not evade regulations, die as early as the 
average vagrant who can. 

THE SURPRISES OF ATTENTION AND 
NEGtECT 

Tliere is another statistical illusion 
wluch is independent of class differences. 
A common complaint of houseowners 
is that the Pubhc Health Authonties 
frecjuently compel them to instal costly 
sanitary apphances which are condemned 
a few years later as dangerous to health, 
and forbidden under penalties. Yet these 
discarded mistakes are alwa}'5 made in 
the first instance on the strength of a 
demonstration that their introduction has 
reduced the death-rate. The explanation 
is simple Suppose a law W'ere made that 
every child in the nanon should be com- 
pelled to dnnk a pint of brandy per 
mondi. but that the brandy must be ad- 
ministered only when the child was in 
good health, with its digestion and so 
forth W'orking normally, and its teeth 
either naturally or artifiaally sound. Prob- 
ably the result would be an immediate 
and starthng reduction in child mortahty, 
leading to further legislation increasing 
the quantity of brandy to a gallon. Not 
until the brandy craze W been carried to 
a point at w hich the direct harm done by 
it w'ould outw'eigh the incidental good, 
would an anu-brandy party be hstened 
to. That inadental good would be the 
substimaon of attention to the general 
health of children for the neglect which 
is now the rule so long as the child is 
not actually too sick to run about and 
play as usual. E\en if this attention 
were confined to the children’s teeth, 
there would be an improiement which 


it would take a good deal of brandy to 
cancel. 

This imaginaij' case explmns the actual 
case of the samtary apphances which our 
local sanitary authorities prescribe today 
and condemn tomorrow. No sanitary 
contrivance which the mind of even the 
very worst plumber can devize could be 
as disastrous as that total neglect for long 
penods which gets avenged by pestilences 
that sweep through w'hole continents, 
like the black deaffi and tbe cholera. If it 
w'ere proposed at this time of day to dis- 
charge all the sewage of London crude 
and untreated into the Thames, instead 
of carrying it, after elaborate treatment, 
far out mto the North Sea, there would 
be a shnek of horror from all our e.\perts 
Yet if Cromwell had done that instead 
of doing nothing, tiiere would probably 
have been no Great Plague of London. 
When the Local Health Authority forces 
ev'ery householder to have his sanitary 
arrangements thought about and attended 
to by somebody whose spedal business it 
is to attend to such tilings, then it matters 
not how erroneous or even directiy mis- 
chievous may be the specific measures 
taken: the net result at first is sure to be 
an improvement Not until attention has 
been effectually substituted for neglect 
as the general rule, will the statistics be- 
gin to shew the ments of the particular 
methods of attention adopted. And as we 
are far fi-om having amved at this stage, 
being as to health legislation only at the 
beginrang of things, w'e have practically 
no evidence yet as to the value of 
methods. Simple and obvious as tins is, 
nobody seems as yet to discount the effect 
of suhstimting attention for neglect in 
drawing conclusions from health statis- 
tics. Ev erjihing is put to the credit of the 
particular method emploj'ed, although it 
may quite possibly he raising the death- 
rate by five per thousand whilst the atten- 
tion incidental to it is reducing the death- 
rate fifteen per thousand. The net gain of 
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ten per thousand is credited to the method, 
and made the excuse for enforcing more 
of it. 

STEALING CREDIT FROM CIVILIZATION 

There is yet another vray in which 
spedfics which have no merits at all, 
either director inddental, maybe brought 
into high repute by statistics. For a cen- 
tury past dvihzation has been cleaning 
away the conditions which favor bac- 
terial fevers. Typhus, once rife, has 
vamshed: plague and diolera have been 
stopped at our frontiers by a sanitary 
blockade. We still have epidemics of 
smallpox and typhoid; and diphtheria 
and scarlet fever are endemic in the slums. 
Measles, which in my childhood was not 
regarded as a dangerous disease, has now 
become so mortal that notices are posted 
pubhcly urging parents to take it seri- 
ously. But even in these cases the con- 
trast between the death and recovery 
rates in the rich districts and in the poor 
ones has led to the general conviction 
among experts that bacterial diseases are 
preventible; and they already are to a 
large extent prevented. The dangers of 
infection and the way to avoid it are 
better understood than they used to be. 
It is barely twenty years ance people ex- 
posed themselves recklessly to the infec- 
tion of consumption and pneumonia in 
the belief that these diseases were not 
“catching.” Nowadays the troubles of 
consumptive patients are greatly in- 
creased by the growing disposition to 
treat them as lepers. No doubt there is a 
good deal of ignorant exaggeration and 
cowardly refill to face a human and 
necessary share of the risk. That has 
always been the case. We now know that 
the medieval horror of leprosy was out of 
all proportion to the danger of infection, 
and v'as accompanied by apparent blmd- 
ness to the infectiousness of smallpox, 
which has since been worked up by our 
disease terrorists into the position for- 


merly held by leprosy. But the scare of 
infection, though it sets even doctors 
talking as if the only really scientific thing 
to do with a fever patient is to throw him 
into the nearest ditch and pump carbolic 
acid on him from a safe distance unai he 
is ready to be cremated on the spot, has 
led to much greater care and cleanliness. 
And the net result has been a series of 
victories over disease. 

Now let us suppose that in the early 
nineteenth century somebody had come 
forward witii a theory that l^hus fever 
always b^ns at the top joint of the httle 
finger; and that if this joint be amputated 
imme^ately after birth, typhus fet'er will 
disappear. Had such a su^esdon been 
adopted, the tiieory would have been 
triumphantly confirmed; for as a matter 
of fact, typhus fever Aas disappeared. On 
the other hand cancer and madness have 
increased (statistically) to an appalling 
extent. The opponents of the little finger 
theory would Aerefore be pretty sure to 
allege that theamputations were spreadmg 
cancer and lunacy. The vaccination con- 
troversv is full of such contentions. So 
is the controversy as to the docking of 
horses’ tails and the cropping of dogs’ 


ears. So is the less widely known contro- 
versy as to circumcision and the declar- 
ing certain kinds of flesh unclean by the 
Jews. To advertize any remedy or opera- 
tion, you have only to pick out all^ the 
most reassuring advances made by 
ization, and boldly present the two in the 
relation of causeand effect: the pubbcxnl 
swallow the feUacy without awry fac^ It 
has no idea of the need for wfet is called 
a control experiment In Shakespears 
time and for long after it, munmy a 
favorite medicament You took a pinch 
of the dust of a dead Egyptian m a pint 
of the hottest water you could to to 
drinfc and it did you a great deal of 
good. This, you thought, proved what 
a soverdgn healer mummy was. But it 
you had tried the control experiment ot 
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' ViVing the hot-water -without the mtimmy, 
'} you nught have found the effect exacdy 
~ the same, and that any hot drink -would 
~ have done as welL 

BlO->JETRIKA. 

Anodier difficulty about statistics is 

- the technical difficulty of calculation. Be- 

- fore you can even make a mistake in 
drawing your concluaon from the corre- 
lations estabhshed by your statistics you 
must ascert^ the correlations. When I 
turn over the pages of Biometrika, a quar- 
terly journal in which is recorded the 

: work done in the fidd of biological statis- 

' tics by Professor Karl Pearson and his 
colleagues, I am out of my depth at the 
first hne, because mathematics are to me 
only a concept: I never used a logarithm 
in my life, and could not undertake to ex- 
tract the square root of four -without mis- 
giving. I am therefore unable to deny 
mat die statistical ascertainment of the 
correlauons between one thing and an- 
other must be a very comphcated and 
difficult technical business, not to be 
tackled successfully except by high mathe- 
maticians; and I cannot resist Professor 
Karl Pearson’s immense contempt for, 
and indignant sense of gra\ e social danger 
in, the unskilled guesses of the ordinary 
sociologist. 

Now the man in the street knows 
nothing of Biometnka: all he knows is 
that “you can prove anything by figures,” 
though he forgets this the moment figures 
are used to prove anythmg he wants to 
beheve- If he did take in Biometrika he 
would probably become abjecdy credu- 
lous as to all the conclusions drawm in it 
fiom the correlauons so learnedly worked 
out, though the mathematiaan whose 
correlations would fill a New ton -with ad- 
miration, may, in collecnng and accepting 
data and drawing conclusions from ffiem, 
fall into quite crude errors by just such 
popular oiersights as I ha\e been de- 
scribing. 
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PATIENT-MADE THERAPEDTICS 

To all these blunders and ignorances 
doctors are no less subject than the rest of 
us. They are not trained in the use of evi- 
dence, nor in biometncs, nor in the psy- 
chology of human creduhty, nor in the 
incidence of economic pressure. Further, 
they must believe, on the w'hole, what 
that patients beheve, just as they must 
wear the sort of hat their patients wear. 
The doctor may lay down the lawr des- 
potically enough to the pauent at points 
where ffie pauent’s imnd is simply blank; 
but when the patient has a prqudice the 
doctor must either keep it in countenance 
or lose his patient. If people are persuaded 
tiiat m^t air is dangerous to healdi and 
that fresh air makes them catch cold, it 
will not be possible for a doctor to m^e 
his living in pnNnte practice if he pre- 
scribes ventilation. We have to go back 
no further dian die days of The Pickwick 
Papers to find ourselves in a world where 
people slept in four-post beds with cur- 
tains drawn closely round to exclude as 
much air as possible. Had Mr Pickwick's 
doctor told him tliat he would be much 
healthier if he slept on a camp bed by an 
open window’, bfr Pickwick would have 
regarded him as a crank and called in 
another doctor. Had he gone on to forbid 
Mr Pickwick to dnnk brandy and water 
whenev’cr he felt chilly, and assured him 
that if he were deprived of meat or salt 
for a whole year, he would not only not 
die, but would be none the wors^ Mr 
Pitkwick wnuld have fled from his pre- 
sence as from that of a dangerous mad- 
man. And in these matters the doctor 
cannot cheat his patient. If he has no 
frith in drugs or vaccination, and the 
patient has, he can cheat him widi colored 
water and pass his lancet through the 
flame of a spirit lamp before scratch- 
mg his arm But he cannot make him 
change lus daily habits without know- 
ing it. 
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THE BEFOBMS ALSO COME FROM 
THE LAiry 

In the main, then, the doctor learns 
that if he gets ahead of the superstitions of 
his patients he is a ruined man; and the 
result is that he instinctively takes care 
not to get ahead of them. That is why all 
the changes come from the laity. It was 
not until an agitation had been conducted 
for many years by laymen, including 
quacks and faddists of all kinds, that the 
pubhc was sufficiently impressed to make 
it possible for the doctors to open their 
minds and their mouths on the subject of 
fresh air, cold water, temperance, and the 
rest of die new fashions in hygiene. At 
present the tables have been turned on 
many old prejudices. Plenty of our most 
popular elderly doctors beheve that cold 
tubs in the morning are unnatural, ex- 
hausting, and rheumatic; that fresh air is 
a frd, and that everybody is the better 
for a glass or two of port wine every day; 
but they no longer dare say as much until 
they know exacdy where they are; for 
many very desirable patients in country 
houses have lately been persuaded that 
dieir first duty is to get up at six in the 
morning and begin the day by taking a 
walk barefoot through the dewy grass. 
He who shews the least scepticism as to 
this practice is at once suspected of bemg 
“an old-fashioned doctor,” and dismissed 
to make room for a younger man. 

In short, private medical practice is 
governed not by science but by supply 
and demand; and however scientific a 
treatment may be, it cannot hold its 
place in the market if there is no demand 
for it; nor can the grossest quackery be 
kept off the market if there is a demand 
for it. 


FASHIONS AND EPIDEMICS 

A demand, however, can be inculcated. 
This is tiioroughly imderstood by fashion- 
able tradesmen, who find no difficulty in 


persuading their customers to renew 
articles that are not worn out and to buy 
things tiiey do not want. By making 
doctors tradesmen, we compel them to 
learn the tncks of trade; consequendy we 
find that the fashions of the year include 
treatments, operations, and particular 
drugs, as well as hats, sleeves, ballads, 
and games. Tonsils, vemuform append- 
ices, uvulas, even ovaries are sacrificed be- 
cause It is the fashion to get them cut out, 
and because the operations are highly 
profitable. The psychology of fashion be- 
comes a pathology; for the cases have 
every air of being genuine: fashions, after 
all, are only induced epidemics, proving 
that epidemics can be induced by trades- 
men, and therefore by doctors. 


THE doctor’s virtues 

It will be admitted that this is a pretty 
bad state of things. And the melodramatic 
instinct of the public, always demand- 
ing that every wrong shall have, not its 
remedy, but its villain to be hissed, will 
blame, not its own apathy, superstition, 
and ignorance, but the depravity of the 
doctors. Nothing could be more unjust 
or mischievous. Doctors, if no better 
than other men, are certainly no worse. I 
was reproached during the performances 
of The Doctor’s Dilemma at the Court 
Theatre in 1907 because I made the ardst 
a rascal, the journalist an ilhterate in- 
capable, and all the doctors "angels. But 
I did not go beyond the warrant of my 
own experience. It has Been my 
have doctors among my foends or n y 

forty years past (a« perfectly awme of 
my freedom from the “ 

to the miraculous powem ^d ^fowled^ 
attributed to them); ffiough I Uoj 
that there are medical blatoards as weU 
as military, legal, and clencal blackgu^ds 
(one soon finds that out when one is 
priwleged to hear doctors 
Long fhemselves), ffie fact that I wy no 
more at a loss forpnvate medical advice 
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and attendance vhen I had not a penny 
in my pocket than I "was later on when I 
could afford fees on the highest scale, has 
made it impossible for me to share that 
hosnhty to the doctor as a man which 
exists and is growing as an inevitable 
result of the present condition of medical 
practice. Not that the interest in disease 
and aberrations which turns some men 
and women to medidne and surgery is 
not sometimes as morbid as the interest 
in misery and vice which turns some 
otliers to philanthropy and “rescue work” 
But the true doctor is inspired by a hatred 
of ill-health, and a divine impatience of 
any waste of \ital forces. Unless a man is 
led to medidne or surgery through a very 
excepnonal techmcal aptitude, or because 
doctoring is a family tradition, or because 
he regards it unintelhgently as a lucrauve 
and gentlemanly profession, his motives 
in choosing the career of a healer are 
clearly generous However actual prac- 
uce may disillusion and corrupt him, 
his selection in the first instance is not a 
selection of a base character. 

THE doctor’s hardships 

A zevievr of the counts in the indict- 
ment I hate brought against pnvate 
medical practice will shew that they anse 
out of the doctor’s posiuon as a compeu- 
tite pnvate tradesman: that is, out of his 
povertj’^ and dependence. And it should 
be borne m mind that doctors are ex- 
peaed to treat other people spedally well 
vhilst themselves submittmg to specially 
inconsiderate treatment. The butcher and 
baker are not expected to feed the hungry 
unless tlie hungrj’ can pay; but a doctor 
nho allows a fellow creature to suffer 
or pensh mthout aid is regarded as a 
monster. Even if we must dismiss hos- 
pital seriace as really venal, the fact re- 
mains that most doctors do a good deal of 
gratuitous vorL m prii*ate practice all 
through tlicir careers. And in his paid 
work tlie doctor is on a different footina 

w 


to the tradesman. Although the articles 
he sells, adxnce and treatment, are tlie 
same for all classes, his fees hate to be 
graduated like the income tax. The suc- 
cessful fashionable doctor may weed his 
poorer patients out from time to time, 
and fin^y use the College of Physicians 
to place it out of his own poti er to accept 
low fees; but the ordmary general prac- 
titioner net er makes out his bills tnthout 
considering the taxable capacity of his 
patients. 

Then there is the disregard of his own 
health and comfort which results from 
the fact that he is, by the nature of his 
work, an emergenc}' man. We are pohte 
and considerate to the doctor when there 
is nothing the matter, and we meet him 
as a ffiend or entertain him as a guest; 
but w'hen the baby is suffering from 
croup, or its mother has a temperature of 
104®, or its grandfather has broken his 
leg, nobody tlunks of the doctor except 
as a healer and savior. He may be hungry, 
weary, sleepy, run down by seieral suc- 
cessive nights disturbed by that instru- 
ment of torture, the night bell; but w'ho 
ever thinks of tiiis in the face of sudden 
sickness or acadent? We think no more 
of the condinon of a doctor attending a 
case than of the condition of a fireman at 
a fire. In other occupations night-work is 
speaally recognized and provided for. 
The w orker sleeps all day; has his break- 
fast in the evemng; his lunch or dinner at 
midnight; bis dinner or supper before 
gomg to bed m the morning; and he 
changes to day-w ork if he cannot stand 
night-work. But a doctor is expected to 
work day and night. In practices which 
consist lagely of workmen’s clubs, and 
in which the patients are therefore taken 
on w holesale terms and very numerous, 
the unfortunate assistant, or the prm- 
cipal if he has no asastant, often does not 
undress, knowing that he will be called 
up before he has snatched an hour’s 
sleep. T 0 the str^ of such inhuman con- 
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ditions must be added the constant risk 
of infection. One wonders why the im- 
patient doctors do not become savage 
and unmanageable, and the padent ones 
imbecile. Perhaps they do, to some ex- 
tent. And the pay is wretched, and so un- 
certain that refusal to attend without pay- 
ment in advance becomes often a neces- 
sary measure of self-defence, whilst the 
County Court has long ago put an end 
to die tradidon that the doctor’s fee is 
an honorarium. Even the most eminent 
physicians, as such biographies as those 
of Paget shew, are sometimes miserably, 
inhumanly poor until they are past their 
prime. 

In shorty the doctor needs our help for 
the moment much more than we often 
need his. The ridicule of Moliere, the death 
of a well-informed and clever writer like 
the late Harold Frederic in the hands of 
Christian Scientists (a sort of seaUng with 
his blood of the contemptuous disbelief 
in and dislike of doctors he had bitterly 
expressed in his books), the scathing and 
quite justifiable exposure of medical prac- 
tice in the novel by Mr Maarten Maartens 
ennded The New Religion: all these 
trouble the doctor very little, and are in 
any case well set off by the popularity of 
Sir Luke Fildes’ famous picture, and by 
the verdicts in which juries from time to 
time express their conviction that the 
doctor can do no wrong. The real woes 
of the doctor are the shabby coat, the 
wolf at the door, the tyranny of ignorant 
patients, the work-day of 24 hours, and 
the uselessness of honestly prescribing 
what most of the patients really need: 
that is, not medicine, but money. 

THE PUBLIC DOCTOR 

What then is to be done? 

Fortunately we have not to begin <ib- 
solutely from the beginning: we already 
have, in the Medical Officer of Health, a 
sort of doctor who is free from the worst 
hardships, and consequently from the 


worst vices, of tlie private practitioner. 
His position depends, not on the number 
of people who are ill, and whom he can 
keep ill, but on the nuniber of peoplewho 
are well. He is judged, as all doctors 
and treatments should be judged, by the 
vital statistics of his district. When the 
death-rate goes up his credit goes down. 
As every increase in his salary depends 
on the issue of a public debate as to 
the health of the constituency^ under his 
charge, he has every inducement to suitc 
towards the ideal of a clean bill of health 
He has a safe, digmfied, responsible, m- 
dependent position based wholly on the 
pubhc health; whereas the private prac- 
titioner has a precarious, shabby-genteel, 
irresponsible, servile position, based 
wholly on the prevalence of illness. 

It is true, there are grave scandals in 
the pubhc medical service. The public 
doctor may be also a private practitioner 
eking out his earnings by giving a htde 
time to public work for a mean payment. 
There are cases in which the position is 
one which no successful practitioner will 
accept, and where, therefore, incapables 
or drunkards get automatic^Iy selected 
for the "post, Jaute de mieux', but even in 
these cases the doctor is less disastrous in 



these bad cases are doomed, as the evu 
is now recognized and understood. A 
popular but unstable remedy is to enable 
local authorities, when they toosmal 
to require the undivided time of such 
men as the Medical Officers ofourg^t 
munidpahties, to ^^e ^ 



the best class; but the nght remedy is a 
larger area as the sarataiy umt. 

medical organization 
Another advantage of pubhc medical 
rork is that it adimts of oi^nmtio^ 
nd consequently of the distnbunon of 
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the work in such a manner as to avoid 
wasting die time of highly quahfied ex- 
perts on trivial )obs. The individuahsm 
of private practice leads to an appalling 
waste of time on tnfles. Men whose dex- 
terity as operators or almost divinatory 
skill in diagnosis are constandy needed 
for difficult cases, are poultiang whit- 
lows, vaccinating, changing imimport- 
ant dressmgs, prescnbing ether drams for 
ladies with timid leanings towards dipso- 
mania, and generally wasting their time 
in the pursuit of private fees. In no other 
profession is the practitioner expected to 
do all the work involved in it from the 
first day of his professional career to the 
last as the doctor is The judge passes 
sentence of death; but he is not expected 
to hang the cnminal with his own hands, 
as he would be if the legal profession 
were as unorganized as the medical The 
bishop is not expected to blow the organ 
or wash the baby he baptizes. The general 
is not asked to plan a campaign or con- 
duct a batde at half-past twelve and to 
play the drum at half-past two. Even if 
they were, things would snll not be as 
bad as in die medical profession; for in it 
not only is the first-class man set to do 
diird-class work, but, what is much more 
temfying, the third-class man is expected 
to do first-class work. Every general 
practitioner is supposed to be capable of 
the whole range of medical and surgical 
work at a moment’s notice, and the 
country doctor, who has not a specialist 
nor a crack consultant at the end of his 
telephone, often has to tackle without 
hesitation cases which no sane practi- 
tioner in a town would take in hand widi- 
out assistance No doubt this develops 
the resourcefulness of the country' doctor, 
and makes him a more capable man than 
his suburban colleague; but it cannot de- 
\c!op the second-class man into a first- 
class one If die practice of law not only 
Jed to a judge hating to liang, but the 
hangman to judge, or if in die army 
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matters were so arranged that it w ould be 
possible for the drummer boy to be in 
command at Waterloo whilst the Duke 
of Wellmgton w’as playing the drum in 
Brussels, we should not be consoled by 
the reflection that our hangmen were 
thereby made a httle more judidal- 
imnded, and our drummers more re- 
sponsible, than in foreign countnes w here 
the legal and mihtary professions recog- 
nized the advantages of ditision of labor. 

Under such conditions no statistics as 
to the graduation of professional abihty 
among doctors are available. Assuming 
that doctors are normal men and not 
magiaans (and it is unfortunately very 
hard to persuade people to admit so much 
and thereby destroy the romance of doc- 
toring) w'e may guess that the medical 
profession, like tiie other professions, 
consists of a small percentage of highly 
gifted persons at one end, and a small per- 
centage of altogether disastrous duffers 
at the otlicr. Bemeen tliese extremes 
comes tlie mam body of doctors (also, 
of course, wnth a w'eak and a strong end) 
Wrlio can be trusted to work under regula- 
tions with more or less aid from above 
according to the graxity of tlie case. Or, 
to put It in terms of tlie cases, tliere are 
cases that present no difficulties, and can 
be dealt w'ltli by a nurse or student at one 
end of tlie scale, and cases that require 
watching and handling by tlie very high- 
est existing skill at tlie otlier, whilst be- 
tween come the great mass of cases which 
need visits from the doctor of ordinary 
ability and from the chiefs of the pro- 
fession in the proportion of, say, seven to 
none, seten to one, three to one, one to 
one, or, for a day or two, none to one. 
Such a sertice is organized at present 
only in hospitals; though in large towms 
the practice of calling in the consultant 
acts, to some extent, as a substitute for it. 
But in the latter case it is quite unregu- 
lated except b} professional etiquet, w'hich, 
as we have seen, has for its object, not 
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the liealdi of the patient or of the com- 
munity at large, but the protection of the 
doctor’s livelihood and the concealment 
of his errors. And as the consultant is an 
expensive luxury, he is a last resource 
radber than, as he should be, a matter of 
course in all cases where the general prac- 
titioner is not equal to the occasion: a 
predicament in which a very capable man 
may find himself at any time tlurough the 
cropping up of a case of which he has had 
no clinical experience. 

THE SOCIAL SOLUTION OF THE 
MEDICAL PROBLEM 

The social solution of the medical 
problem, then, depends on that large, 
slowly advancing, pettishly resisted in- 
tegration of society called generally 
Sociahsm. Until the medical profession 
becomes a body of men trained and paid 
by the coimtry to keep the country in 
health it will remain what it is at present: 
a conspiracy to exploit popular credul- 
ity and human suffering. Already our 
M.O.H.S (Medical Officers of Health) are 
in the new position: what is lackmg is 
appreciation of the change, not only by 
the public but by the private doctors. For, 
as we have seen, when one of the first- 
rate posts becomes vacant in one of the 
great cities, and all the leading M.O.H.S 
compete for it, they must appeal to the 
good health of the dues of which they 
have been in charge, and not to the size 
of the incomes the local private doctors 
are making out of the ill-health of thdr 
patients. If a competitor can prove that he 
has utterly ruined every sort of medical 
private practice in a large dty except ob- 
stetric practice and the surgery of acd- 
dents, his claims are irresistible; and this 
is the ideal at which every M.O.H. should 
aim. But the profession at large should 
none the less welcome him and set its 
house in order for the sodal change 
which vnll finally be its ovm salvation. 
For the ^LO-H. as we know him is only 


the be^nning of that army of Public 
Hy^ene which will presently take the 
place in general interest and honor noi? 
occupied by our military and naval forcK. 
It is silly ffiat an Enghshrnan should be 
more afraid of a German soldier than of a 
British disease germ, and should clamor 
for more barracks in the same newspapers 
that protest against more school cbnics, 
and cry out that if the State fights disease 
for us it makes us paupers, though th^ 
never say that if the State fights the Ger- 
mans for us it makes us cowards. For- 
tunately, when a habit of thought is silly 
it only needs steady treatment by ridicule 
firom sensible and witty people to he put 
out of countenance and perish. Every 
year sees an increase in the number of 
persons employed in the Pubhc Health 
Service, who would formerly have been 
mere adventurers in the Private Illness 
Service. To put it another way, a host of 
men and women who have now a strong 
incentive to be mischievous and even 
murderous rogues will have a much 
stronger, because a much honester, in- 
centive to be not only good drizens but 
active benefactors to the communiy. 
And they will have no anxiety whatever 
about their incomes. 


THE nnUBE OF PRIVATE PBACTICE 
It must not be hastily concluded that 
this involves the extinction of the private 
practitioner. What it will really mean for 
lim is release from his present degrading 
ind sdentifically corrupting slavery to 
lis patients. As I have already shewn, the 
ioctor who has to hve by pleasing 
latients in competition with every o y 
vho has w-alked tiie hospitals, scra^ 
hrough the examinations, and bou^t a 
irass plate, soon finds himself prescribing 
vater to teetotallers and brandy or diam- 
)agne jelly to drunkards; beefst^:s ana 
tout in one house, and “uric aad tree 
regetarian diet over the w'ay; shut vnn 
lows, big fires, and heavy overcoats to 
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old Colonels, and open dr and as much 
nakedness as is compatible "with decency 
to young faddists, never once daring to 
say either “I dont know,” or “I dont 
agree.” For the strength of the doctor’s, 
as of every other man’s position when the 
evolution of social organization at last 
reaches his profession, v. ill be that he ViiU 
al'R'ays have open to him the alternative 
of public employment when the private 
employer becomes too tyrarmous. And 
let no one suppose that the w'ords doctor 
and patient can disguise from the parties 
the feet that they are employer and em- 
ployee. No doubt doctors who are in 
great demand can be as high-handed and 
independent as employees are in all 
classes when a dearth m thdr labor mar- 
ket makes them indispensable; but the 
a\ erage doctor is not m this position* he 
is strugghng for life in an overcrowded 
profession, and knows w ell that “a good 
bedside manner” will carrj' him to sol- 
vency tlirough a morass of illness, w hilst 
the least attempt at plain dealing with 
people who are eaung too much or 
dnnking too much, or frowsnng too 
much (to go no furdier in the list of in- 
temperances that make up so much of 
family life) w ould soon land lura in the 
Bankruptcy Court- 

Pn\ ate practice, thus protected, would 
Itself protect indniduals, as far as such 
protection is possible, against the errors 
and superstitions of State medidne, w Inch 
arc at w orst no w orse dian the errors and 
superstitions of pn\ate practice, bang, 
indeed, all derited from it- Such mon- 
strosities as tacanauon are, as we haie 
seen, founded, not on sacnce, but on 
half-crow ns. If tlie Vacananon Acts, in- 
stead of being wholly repealed as ihev 
are already half repealed, were strcngtli- 
cned bj compelling e\ cr^' parent to hat e 
Ins child taccinated by a pubhc officer 
whose salary was completely independ- 
ent of tlic number of taccinauons per- 
formed bj him, and for whom ilierc was 


plenty of alternant e public health work 
waiting, taccination would be dead in 
two years, as the vaccinator would not 
only not gain by it, but would lose credit 
through the depressing effects on tlie 
I vital statistics of his district of the illness 
and deaths it causes, w hilst it would take 
from him all the credit of that freedom 
from smallpox w hich is the result of good 
sanitary administration and v igilant pre- 
vention of infection. Such absurd panic 
scandals as that of the last London epi- 
demic, w'here a fee of half-a-crown per 
revacdnation produced raids on houses 
during the absence of parents, and the 
forable seizure and revaccination of 
children left to answer the door, can be 
prevented simply by abohshing the half- 
crown and all similar follies, paying, not 
for this or that ceremony of witchcraft, 
but for immumty from disease, and pay- 
mg, too, in a rational way. The officer 
with a fixed salary saves Wmself trouble 
by domg his business with the least pos- 
sible interference with the private aazen 
Tlie man paid by tlie job loses money 
by not forcing his )ob on the public as 
often as possible without reference to its 
results 

THE TEatNICU. PHOBLEM 

As to any technical medical problem 
speaally in\ oh ed, there is none. If tliere 
were, I should not be competent to deal 
witli it, as I am not a technical expert 
in mcdidnc: I deal witli tlie subject as 
an economist, a pohtiaan, and a dtizen 
exerasing my common sense, Everj- 
thing that I hav e said apphes equally to 
all the medical techniques, and will hold 
good whether public hj-giene be based 
on tlie poetic fendes of Clmstian Sdence, 
the tribal superstitions of the druggist and 
tile Mvisector, or the best we cairmake of 
our real knowledge. But I may remind 
those w’ho confusedly imagine that the 
medical problem is also the sdentific 
1 problem, that all problems are finally 
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scientific problems. The notion tbat thera- 
peutics or hygiene or surgery is any more 
or less saentific than making or cleaning 
boots is entertained only by people to 
whom a man of science is still a magiaan 
who can cure diseases, transmute metals, 
and enable us to live for ever. It may still 
be necessary for some time to come to 
practise on popular creduhty, popular 
love and dread of the marvellous, and 
popular idolatry, to induce the poor to 
comply with the sanitary regulations they 
are too ignorant to understand. As I have 
elsewhere confessed, I have myself been 
responsible for ridiculous incantations 
with burning sulphur, expenmentally 
proved to be quite useless, because poor 
people are convinced, by the mystical air 
of ^e burning and the horrible smell, 
diat it exorcizes the demons of smallpox 
and scarlet fever and makes it safe for 
them to return to their houses. To assure 
them that the real secret is sunshine and 
soap is only to convince them that you 
do not care whether diey live or die, and 
wish to save money at their expense. So 
you perform the incantation; and back 
they go to thdr houses, sansfied. A re- 
h^ous ceremony — 3 poetic blessing of 
the threshold, for instance — ^would be 
much better; but unfortunately our re- 
ligion is weak on the sanitary side. One 
of the worst misfortunes of Christendom 
was tiiat reaction against the voluptuous 
bathing of the impenal Homans which 
made dirty habits a part of Chnstian 
piety, and in some unlucky places (the 
Sandwich Islands, for example) made the 
introduction of Christianity also the in- 
troduction of disease, because the formu- 
lators of the superseded native religion, 
like Mahomet, had been enhghtened 
enough to introduce as religious duties 
such sanitary measures as ablution and 
the most careful and reverent treatment 
of everything cast ofFby the human body, 
even to nail clippings and hairs; and our 
missionaries thoughtiessly discredited tius 


godly doctrine without supplying its 
place, which was promptly taken by lazi- 
ness and neglect. If the priests of Ireland 
could only be persuaded to teach their 
flocks that it is a deadly insult to the 
Blessed Virgin to place her image in a 
cottage that is not kept up to that high 
standard of Sunday cleanhness to which 
all her worshippers must beheve she is 
accustomed, and to represent her as being 
especially particular about stables be- 
cause her son was bom m one, they might 
do more in one year than all the Sanitary 
Inspectors in Ireland could do m twenty; 
and they could hardly doubt that Our 
Lady would be delighted. Perhaps they 
do nowadays; for Ireland is certanly a 
transfigured country since my youth as 
far as clean faces and pinafores can trans- 
figure it. In England, where so many of 
the inhabitants are too gross to beheve in 
poetic faiths, too respectable to tolerate 
the notion that the st^le at Bethany was 
a common peasant farmer’s stable instead 
of a first-rate racmg one, and too savage 
to beheve that anything can really cast 
out the devil of disease unless it be some 
terrif^ng hoodoo of tortures and stinks, 
the M.O.H. will no doubt for a long tune 
to come have to preach to fools accord- 
ing to their folly, promising miracles, 
and threatening hideous personal con- 
sequences of neglect of by-laws and the 
hke; therefore it will be important that 
every M.O.H. shall have, with his (or 
her) other quahfications, a sense of 
humor, lest he (or she) should come at 
last to beheve all the nonsense that mus 
needs be talked. But he must, in lus opa- 
city of an expert advising the authonues, 
keep rile government itself free of super- 
stition. If Italian peasants are so ignorant 
riiat the Church can get no hold of them 
except by miracles, why, miracles there 
must be. The blood of St Januarius must 
liquefy whether the Saint is in the humor 
or not. To trick a heathen into being a 
dutifiil Chnstian is no worse than to 
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tnck a -w’hitewasher into trusting himself 
in a room "where a smallpox patient has 
lam, by pretending to ©corcize the disease 
with burning sulphur. But woe to the 
Church if in deceivmg the peasant it also 
decdves itself, for ien the Church is 
lost, and the peasant too, unless he revolt 
against it Unless the Church works the 
pretended miracle painfully against the 
gram, and is continually urged by its dis- 
hke of the imposture to stnve to make 
the peasant susceptible to die true reasons 
for behaving well, the Church will be- 
come an instrument of his cotrupuon and 
an exploiter of his ignorance, and -will 
find Itself launched upon that persecution 
of scientific truth of w'hich all priesthoods 
are accused — ^and none with more justice 
than die sdenufic pnesthood- 
And here we come to the danger that 
terrifies so many of us: the danger of ha\ - 
mg a hygienic orthodoxy imposed on us. 
But we must face that: in such crowded 
and poverty ridden milizations as ours 
any ordiodoxy is better than laisser-faire. 
If our populauon ever comes to consist 
exclusively of well-to-do, highly culti- 
vated, and thoroughly instructed free 
persons in a position to take care of them- 
seKes, no doubt they will make short 
work of a good deal of offiaal reguladon 
that IS now’ of lifc-and-dcath necessity to 
us; but under exisung circumstances, I 
repeat, almost any sort of attenuon diat 
democracy will stand is better than ne- 
glect. Attenuon and aedvity lead to mis- 
tales as well as to successes; but a life 
spent in making mistakes is not only more 
honorable but more useful ilian a life 
spent doing notlung The one lesson that 
comes out of all our theonzing and experi- 
menting IS that there is only one really 
scientific progressn e method; and tliat is 
the method of trial and error If j ou come 
to that, what is laisser-faire but an ortho- 
do\j ^ the most tvrannous and disastrous 
of all the onliodoMcs, since it forbtds vou 
e\cn to Icam. 


THE LATEST THEORIES 

Medical theories are so much a matter 
of fashion, and the most ferule of tiiem 
are modified so rapidlj by medical prac- 
tice and biologicm research, which are 
intemadonal acdMdes, that the play 
which furnishes the pretext for tliis pre- 
face IS already shghtly outmoded, tltough 
I behe\ e it may be taken as a faitliful re- 
cord for the year (1906) m which it was 
begun. I must not expose any professional 
man to rum by connecdng his name with 
the entire freedom of entiasm w Inch I, as 
a layman, enjoy; but it will be cx’ident to 
all experts that my play could not ha% e 
been written but for tlie w'ork done by 
Sir Almroth Wright in the theory and 
pracdce of securing immunizadon from 
bacterial diseases by die inoculauon of 
“x-acanes” made of their ow’n bactena: a 
pracnce incorrecdy called X'acanetherapj 
(there is nothing \acane about it) ap- 
parently because it is what vaccinauon 
ought to be and is not. Until Sir Alm- 
roth Wnght, following up one of Metch- 
nikoff’s most suggcsnve biological ro- 
mances, di 5 co\ered that the wliite cor- 
puscles or phagocytes which attack and 
dcx'our disease germs for us do their w ork 
only when w’e butter die disease germs 
appenzmgly for diem wnth a natural 
sauce which Sir Almroth named opsonin, 
and that our production of this condi- 
ment continuallj nses and falls rhydimic- 
ally from negligibility to the highest effi- 
aenc}’, nobody had been able e\en to 
conjecture why the \arious scrums that 
were from time to time introduced as 
bax-ing effected marxellous cures, pre- 
sently made such direful hax oc of some 
unfortunate patient that they had to be 
dropped hasuly. Tlie quanu'ty of sturdy 
Ijing that was nccessar}' to save the credit 
of inoculation in those dajs was prodim- 
ous. and had it not been for die dcxouon 
shewn by die militarx audioriues through- 
out Europe, who would order the enure 
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disappearance of some disease from their 
armies, and bring it about by the simple 
plan of changing the name under which 
the cases were reported, or for our own 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, which care- 
fully suppressed all the medical reports 
that revealed the sometimes qmte appal- 
ling effects of epidemics of revaccination, 
there is no saying what popular reaction 
might not have taken place against the 
whole immunization movement in thera- 
peutics. 

The situation was saved when Sir Alm- 
roth Wnght pointed out that if you in- 
oculated a patient with pathogenic germs 
at a moment when his powers of cooking 
them for consumption by the phagoc3rtes 
was receding to its lowest point, you 
would certainly make him a good deal 
worse and perhaps kill him, whereas if 
you made precisely the same inoculation 
when the cooking power was rising to 
one of its penodi(^ climaxes, you would 
snraulate it to snll further exertions and 


produce just the opposite result And he 
invented a technique for ascertaining in 
which phase the patient happened to be 
at any given moment The dramatic pos- 
sibihties of this discovery and invention 
will be found in ray play. But it is one 
thing to invent a technique: it is qmte 
anoriier to persuade the medical profes- 
sion to acquire it Our general practi- 
tioners, I gather, simply declined to ac- 
quire it, being mostly imable to afford 
either the acquisition or the practice of 
it when acquired. Something simple, 
cheap, and ready at all times for all comers, 
is, as I have shewn, the only thing that is 
economically possible in general practice, 
whatever may be the case in Sir Alm- 
roth’s famous laboratory in St Mary’s 
Hospital. It would have become neces- 
sary to denounce opsonin in the trade 
papers as a fad and Sir Almroth as a dan- 
gerous man if his practice in the labora- 
tory had not led him to the conclusion 


that the customary inoculations were very 


much too powerful, and that a compara- 
tively infiratesimal dose would not pre- 
cipitate a negative phase of cooking acti- 
vity, and might induce a positive one. 
And thus it happens that the refusal of 
our general practitioners to acquire die 
new technique is no longer quite so dan- 
gerous in practice as it was when The 
Doctor’s Dilemma was wntten: nay, that 
Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonington’s way of 
administering inoculations as if diey were 
spoonfuls of squills may sometimes work 
fairly well. For all thai^ I find Sir Almroth 
Wnght, on the 23rd May 1910, wanting 
the Royal Society of Medicine that “the 
chracian has not yet been prevailed upon 
to reconsider his position,” which means 
that the general practitioner (“the dortor,” 
as he is called in our homes) is going on 
just as he did before, and could not afford 
to learn or practise a new technique even 
if he had ever heard of it. To the patient 
who does not know about it he will say 
nothmg. To the patient who does, he will 
ridicule it, and disparage Sir Almroth. 
What else can he do, except confess his 


ignorance and starve.^ 

But now please observe how “the 
whirhgig of time brings its revenges.” 
This latest discovery of the remedial 
virtue of a very very tiny hair of the dog 
that bit you reminds us, not only of 
Arndt’s law of protoplasmic reaction to 
stimuh, according to which weak and 
strong stimuli provoke opposite 
tions, but of Hahnemann’s homeopath]^ 
which was founded on the fact allege 
by Hahnemann that drugs which produce 
rert^ symptoms when taken in ordinary 
perceptible quantities, will, when taken 
in infinitesimally smil quantities, prO" 
voke just the opposite symptoms; so at 
the drug that gives you a headache wi 
also cure a headache if you take little 
enough of it- I have already ei^lame 
that the savage opposition which homeo- 
pathy encountered from the medical pro- 
fesrion was not a scientific opposition; 
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for nobody seems to deny that some 
drugs act in die alleged manner. It -was 
opposed simply because doctors and apo- 
thecanes lived by selling bottles and 
boves of doctor’s stuff to be taken m 
spoonfuls or in pellets as large as peas; 
and people would not pay as much for 
drops and globules no bigger than pins’ 
heads. Nov'adays, however, the more 
cultivated folk are beginning to be so 
suspicious of drugs, and die incomgibly 
superstitious people so profusely supphed 
•with patent medianes (the medical adnce 
to take diem being wrapped round the 
botde and thrown in for nothmg) that 
homeopathy has become a way of re- 
habihtating the trade of prescription com- 
poimding, and is consequendy coming 
into professional credit. At which point 
the theory of opsonins comes very oppor- 
tunely to shake hands with it. 

Add to the newly triumphant homeo- 
pathist and the opsomst that other re- 
markable innovator, the Swedish mas- 
seur, who does not theorize about you, 
but probes you all over with his powerful 
thumbs until he finds out your sore spots 
and rubs them away, besides cheating 
you into a htde wholesome exerdse; and 
you have nearly everything in medical 
practice today that is not flat witchcraft 
or pure commerdal exploitation of human 
credulity and fear of death. Add to them 
a good deal of vegetarian and teetotal 
controversy raging round a clamor for 
sdentific eating and drinking, and result- 
ing in httle so far except calling diges- 
tion Metabohsm and dividing the pubhc 
between the eminent doctor w'ho tells us 
that we do not eat enough fish, and his 
equally eminent colleague who warns us 
tliat a fish diet must end in leprosy, and 
jou have all that opposes vnth any sort 
of countenance the nse of Chnsnan Sa- 
enceuidi its cathedrals and congceganons 
and zealots and miracles and cures* all 
very silly, no doubt, but sane and sen- 
sible, poetic and hopeful, compared to the 


pseudo sdence of the commercial general 
practitioner, who foohshly clamors for 
the prosecution and even the execution of 
the Christian Saentists when their patients 
die, forgetting the long deatliroU of his 
ovm patients. 

By the lime this preface is in print the 
kaleidoscopemay have had another shake, 
and opsonin may have gone the way of 
phlogiston at the hands of its owm rest- 
less discoverer. I will not say that Hahne- 
mann may have gone the way of Dia- 
foirus; for Diafoirus we have always with 
us But wa shall soil pick up all our know'- 
ledge in pursuit of some Will o’ the Wisp 
or other. What is called science has al- 
ways pursued the Elixir of Life and the 
Philosopher’s Stone, and is just as busy 
after them today as ever it was in die da 3 rs 
of Paracelsus. We call them by different 
names: Immunization or radiotherapy or 
what not; but the dreams wliich lure us 
into the adventures from which we learn 
are alwaja at bottom die same. Saence 
becomes dangerous only W'hen it imagines 
that It has reached its goal. What is wTong 
with pnests and popes is that instead of 
bemg aposdes and saints, they are nothing 
but empincs w'ho say “I know” instead of 
‘1 am leammg,” and pray for creduhty 
and inertia as wise men pray for scepti- 
dsm and activity. Such dominations as 
the Inquisition and the Vaccination Acts 
are possible only in the famine years of 
the soul, when de great vital dogmas of 
honor, hberiy, courage, the kinship of all 
hfe, faith that the unknown is greater than 
the knowm and is only die As Yet Un- 
known, and resolution to find a manly 
highway to it, have been forgotten in a 
paroiysm of httieness and terror m which 
nothing is active except concupiscence 
and the fear of death, playing on which 
any trader can filch a fortune, any black- 
guard gra^ his cruelty, and any tyrant 
make us his slaves. 

Lest this should seem too rhetorical a 
conclusion for our professional men of 
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science, who are mostly trained not to 
believe anything unless it is worded in 
the jargon of those writers who, because 
they never really understand what they 
are trying to say, cannot find familiar 
words for it, and are therefore compelled 
to invent a new language of nonsense for 
every book they write, let me sum up 
my conclusions as dryly as is consistent 
with accurate thought and live convic- 
tion. 

1. Nothing is more dangerous than a 
poor doctor: not even a poor employer or 
a poor landlord. 

2. Of all the anti-social vested inter- 
ests the worst is the vested interest in 
ill-health. 

3. Remember that an illness is a mis- 
demeanor; and treat the doctor as an ac- 
cessory unless he notifies every case to 
the Public Health Authority. 

4. Treat every death as a possible and, 
under our present system, a probable 
murder, by making it the subject of a 
reason^ly conducted inquest; and exe- 
cute the doctor, if necessary, or a doctor, 
by striking him off the register. 

5. Make up your mind how many 
doctors the community needs to keep it 
well. Do not register more or less Aan 
this number; and let registration con- 
stitute the doctor a dvil servant with a 
dignified hving wage paid out of public 
funds. 

6. Muniapalize Harley Street. 

7. Treat the private operator exacdy as 
you would treat a private executioner. 

8. Treat persons who profess to be 
able to cure disease as you treat fortune 
tellers. 

9. Keep the public carefully informed, 
by special statistics and aimouncements 
of individual cases, of all illnesses of 
doctors or in ihdr families. 

10. Make it compulsory for a doctor 
using a brass plate to have inscribed on it, 
in addition to the letters indicating his 
qualifications, the words “Remember that 


I too am mortal.” 

II. In legislation and social organiza- 
tion, proceed on the principle that in- 
valids, meamng persons who cannot keep 
themselves alive by their own acavitiK, 
cannot, beyond reason, expect to be kept 
alive by the activity of others. There is a 
point at which the most energetic police- 
man or doctor, when called upon to deal 
wilb an apparently drowned person, ^ves 
up artificial respiration, although it is 
never possible to declare with certtdnty, 
at any point short of decomposition, that 
another five minutes of the exercise v/ould 
not effect resusatation. The theory that 
every individual ahve is of infinite value 
is legislatively impracticable. No doubt 
die higher the hfe we secure to the in- 
dividual by wise social organization, the 
greater his value is to the community, 
and the more pains we shall take to pull 
him through any temporary danger or 
disablement. But the man who costs more 
than he is worth is doomed by sound 
hygiene as inexorably as by sound eco- 


nomics. 

12. Do not try to live for ever. You 
will not succeed. 

13. Use your health, even to the point 
of weanng it out. That is what it is for 
Spend all you have before you die; and 
do not ouriive yourself. 

14. Take the utmost care to get well 
bom and well brought up. This means 
that your mother must have a good 
doctor. Be careful to go to a school vhae 
there is what they call a school c nic^ 
where your nutrition and teeth and eye 
right and other matters of iraporCTce to 
you will be attended to. Be particu ar y 
careful to have all this done at 

of the nation, as otherwise it will not W 
done at all, the chances being about forty 
to one against your being able to pay 

it direcdyyourself, even ifyou knowhow 

to set about it. Otherwise you wiU be 
what most people are at present: an un 
sound citizen of an unsound nation, witb- 
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out sense enough to he ashamed or un- 
happy about It. 

1911. 

Postscript 1930. During the year 
which have elapsed since the foregomg 
preface was penned, the need for bnng- 
mg the medical profession under re- 
sponsible and efiecdve public control has 
become constantly more pressing as the 
inevitable colhsions between the march of 
discovery in therapeutic sdence and the 
reactionary obsolescence of the General 
Medical Coundl have become more fre- 
quent and sensational. A later volume in 
Ae present ediuon of my works deals 
with this development. 

Postscript 1933. The condition of the 
medical profession is now so scandalous 
that unregistered practitioners obtain 


hi^er fees and are more popular with 
educated patients than registered ones I 
have dealt with this fully in my volume 
entitled Doctors’ Delusions; but I may 
mention here that my demand for lay 
representation on the General Medicd 
Council at last moved the Government to 
impose one of their best men. Sir Edtcard 
Hilton Young, on that body. But as it 
immediately imposed on lum se\ eral odier 
whole-rime jobs, culmmating in the over- 
whelming business of Slum Clearance, it 
was evident that no senous importance 
was attached to his appointment. Until 
the General Medical Council is composed 
of hardworking representauves of the 
suffering pubhc, with doctors who h\e 
by pnvate pracuce ngidly excluded ex- 
cept as assessors, we shaU sail be dea- 
mated by thevested interest of the pnvate 
side of the profession in disease. 






XI 

HOW HE UED TO HER HUSBAND 

1904 


Like many other -works of mine, this 
pkylet is a piece d’ occasion. In 1904 it hap- 
pened that the late Arnold Daly, -who 
was then playing the part of Napoleon in 
The Man of Destiny in New York, found 
that whilst the play ■n'as too long to take 
a secondary place in the everung’s per- 
formance, it was too short to suffice by 
itself. I therefore took advantage of four 
days continuous rain during a hohday in 
the north of Scotland to write How He 
lied To Her Husband for Daly. In his 
hands, it served its turn very effectively. 

Tnfling as it is, I print it as a sample of 


what can be done with even the most 
hackneyed stage framework by fiUmg it 
in with an observed touch of actual 
humanity instead of with doctciiudie 
romantidsm. Nothing in the theatre is 
staler than the situation of husband, -wife, 
and lover, or the fun of knockabout farce. 
I have taken both, and got an ori^l 
play out of them, as anybody else can if 
only he will look about him for his 
material instead of plagiarizing Othello 
and the thousand plays that have pro- 
ceeded on Othello’s romantic assump- 
tions and false point of honor. 
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BIPRISONlvlENT (ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERmiENT, 
BY SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB) 

Dec.-Jan. 192X-22 


FOBEWOBD 

When I "was a boy in my teens in Dub- 
lin I was asked by an acquaintance of 
mine who was derk to a Crown Soliator, 
and had business in prisons, whether I 
would like to go ^ough Mountjoy 
Pnson, much as he might have asked me 
whether I would like to go through the 
Mint, or the cellars at the docks I ac- 
cepted the invitation with my head full of 
dungeons and chains and straw pallets 
and stage gaolers: in short, of the last 
acts of II Trovatore and Gounod’s Faust, 
and of the Tower of London m Richard 
in I expected the warders to look like 
murderers, and the murderers like heroes 
At least I suppose I did, because what 
struck me most was that the place was as 
bnght and clean as whitewash and scrub- 
bing and polish could make it, vnth all the 
warders looking thoroughly respectable, 
and all the pnsoners ruffianly and degen- 
erate, except one tall delicate figure tramp- 
ing round in the exerase nng, a Lifer by 
die color of lus cap, who had chopped 
up lus family mth a hatchet, and been 
recommended to mercy on account of 
lus youdi I thought, and snil think, 
imprisonment for life a curious sort of 
mercj'. My mam impression of the others, 
and the one that has stuck longest and 
hardest, was diat as it vas evidendy im- 
possible to reform such men, it was use- 
less to torture diem, and dangerous to 
release diem. 

I have never been imprisoned mj'self; 
but in my first ) ears as a public spe^er I 
had to volunteer for pnson martjTdom m 
tv. 0 Free Speech conflicts with die police. 
.4s mj luck n ould hat e it, on the first oc- 


casion the pohce capitulated on the eve of 
the day on which I had undertaken to ad- 
dress a prohibited meeting and refuse to 
pay a fine; and on the second a rival poli- 
ti(^ organization put up a nval martjT, 
and, on a division, canned his elecuon 
over my head, to my great rehef. These 
madents are not tery impressive non; 
but the fact that my acquaintance with 
the subject of the followmg essay began 
with the sight of an actud pnson, and 
that tmce afterwards I n-as for a w-eek or 
so firmly convinced that I was about to 
spend at least a fortnight and possibly a 
month in the cells, gave me an interest in 
the subject less perfunctory than that of 
the ordinary auzen to whom prison is 
only a reference m the pohce news, de- 
noung simply a place where dishonest 
and violent people are very properly 
locked up. 

This comfortable ignorance, by the 
way, is quite commonly shared by judges. 
A Lord Chief Justice of England, grieied 
at hearing from a lady of social import- 
ance that her son had been sent to prison 
as a Consa'enuous Objector, told her 
that he hoped she would get to see him 
often, and keep up his spints mth fre- 
quent letters, and send him in nice things 
to eat He was amazed to learn from her 
that he might just as well have suggested 
a motor ride e\'ery afternoon and a -risit 
to the opera in the evening He had been 
sentenang people all through his judiaal 
career to terms of imprisonment, some of 
tliem for life, without knowing that it 
meant anything more than being con- 
fined to die house and wearing a dress 
widi broad arrows all o\er it No doubt 
he thought, quite nghtly, that such con- 
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finement was bad enough for anybody, 
however wicked. 

I had no such illusions about prison life. 
My pohncal activities often brought me 
into contact with men of high character 
and abihty who had been victims of 
modem forms of persecution imder the 
very elastic headings of treason, sedition, 
obstruction, blasphemy, offences against 
press laws, and so forth. I knew that Karl 
Marx had declared that British pnsons 
were the cruellest in the world; and I 
thought it quite probable that he was 
right. I knew Prmce Peter Kropotkin, 
who, after personal experience of the 
most villainous convict prisons in Siberia 
and the best model prison m France, said 
that they were both so bad that the differ- 
ence was not worth talking about. "What 
with European “politicals” and amnes- 
tied Irish Fenians, those who, like myself, 
were in the way of meeting such people 
could hardly feel easy in tiieir consciences 
about the estabhshed methods of handling 
criminals. 

Also I was in occasional touch with 
certam efforts made by the now extinct 
Humanitanan League, and by a little 
Sodety called the Police and Public Vigil- 
ance Sodety, to call attention to the 
grievances of prisoners. The League dealt 
with punishments; the Sodety, which was 
really an agitation conducted by one de- 
voted man with very slender means, the 
late James Timewell, tried to obtain re- 
dress for people who alleged tiiat they 
had been tiie wctims of petty ffame-ups 
by the pohce. But the witnesses on whose 
testimony these two bodies had to pro- 
ceed were mostly dther helpless creatures 
who could not tell tiie truth or scoundrels 
who would not tell it. The helpless crea- 
turestold you what thqrwanted to believe 
themselves: tiie scoun^els told you what 
they wanted you to believe. 

Anyone who has tried to find out what 
war is like from our demobilized soldiers 
will understand. Their consdousness is 


limited and utterly uncritical; their mem- 
ory is inaccurate and confused; their 
judgment is perverted by personal dis- 
likes and vanities; and as to reflection, 
reason, self-cntiasm, and the ret of the 
intellectual counterchecks, they have no 
more of them than a mouse has of mathe- 
matics. If this is tile case with normal men 
like soldiers, even less is to be expected 
from subnormal men like criminals. 
Neither the Humanitarian League nor 
Mr Timewell could rouse general public 
compunction "with such testimony, or 
attract spedal subscriptions enou^ to 
enable tiiem to conduct a serious invKti- 
gation. And John Galsworthy had not 
then arisen to smite our consdenceswith 
such plays as The Silver Box and Justice. 

This situation was changed by the agi- 
tation for Votes for Women and the sub- 
sequent vnr of 1914-18, both of which 
threw into prison an unprecedented num- 
ber of educated, critical, public-spirited, 
consdentious men and women who 


imder ordmary circumstances would have 
learnt no more about prisons than larks 
learn about coal mines. They came out 
of prison unembittered by thdr personal 
sufferings: their grievance was the public 
grievance of the whole prison system and 
its intense irreligiousness. In prison ih^ 
had been capable of observing^ critirally 
what they saw; and out of prison mey 
■were able to describe iL The offidal 
wash of the Prison Commissioners cou^ 
not impose on them. They and their 
fiiends had money enou^_ to ^ 
office and engage a secretarial s^ ^ 
rides supplying some voluntary educa 
labor. They formed a committee witn 
Lord Ohvier as chairman, wHch mvesO- 
gated the condition of Enghsh pnsons 
and inddentally read some 
ports of American ones. Eventually ^ ^ 



Lobhouse and Fenner Brockway, "W 
lad both been in prison during the war. 


LMPRISONMENT (ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT) aSj 


I Tvas a member of that comnuttee; and 
die essay which follows was written as a 
preface to the report. But I did not find it 
possible to keep a thorough sifting of the 
subject within Ae hmits of the sixth com- 
mandment, on which Mr Hobhouse took 
an uncompronusing stand Fortunately 
my finends Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
were just then reinfordng the work of 
the comnuttee by issumg the volume 
of their monumental history of Enghsh 
Local Government which deals with 
prisons. By transfemng my preface to 
their book I was able to secure the m- 
tended pubhaty for it, and to please 
everybody concerned, myself included. 

I give this history of the essay lest it 
should be taken as a fanaful exerdse by a 
hterary man making up the subject out of 
his own head. I have not made a parade 
of facts and figures because my business 
IS to change die vmdictive attitude to- 
wards cnnunals which has made the facts 
possible; but I know the facts better, ap- 
parendy, than the Prison Commissioners, 
and relevant figures quite as well. 

However, the matter did not stop with 
the issue of Mr and Mrs Webb’s Prisons 
Under Local Government. That work, 
though read throughout the dvihzed 
W'orld by serious students of pohncal 
sdencc, has a spedalized aiculaaon. For- 
tunately, my preface to it attraaed the 
attention of die Department of Christian 
Sodal Service of die National Coundl of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in die 
United States That body put it into 
general cmculation in Amenca. 

[It now appears among my own works 
forthe first time in the British Isles, 1931.] 

G. B. S. 

Madeira, January 1925. 

THE SPIRIT IN WHiat TO KEM} THIS 
ESSAY 

Impnsonment as it exists todav is a 
V orse enme than any of those committed 


by its victims; for no single criminal can 
be as powerful for evil, or as uiuestrained 
in its exerase, as an organized nation. 
Therefore, if any person is addressing 
himself to the perusal of this dreadful 
subject in the spint of a philanthropist 
bent on reformmg a necessary and bene- 
ficent pubhc institution, I beg lum to put 
It down and go about some other busi- 
ness It is just such reformers who have 
in the past made the neglect^ oppression, 
corruption, and physical torture of the 
old common gaol the pretext for trans- 
forming it into that diabolical den of 
torment, imschief, and damnation, the 
modem model prison. 

If, on the contrary, the reader comes 
as a repentant sinner, let him read on. 

THE OBSTACLE OF VINDICTIVENESS 

The difiiculty in finding repentant 
sinners w'hen this crime is in question has 
tw'O roots The first is that we are all 
brought up to believe that we may inflict 
injunes on anyone agamst whom w^e can 
make out a case of moral mfenonty. We 
have dus thrashed into us in our child- 
hood by the infliction on ourselves of 
such injuries by our parents and teachers, 
or indeed by any elder who happens to be 
in charge of us. Tlie second is that w e are 
all now brought up to believe, not diat 
die king can do no WTong, because kings 
have been unable to keep up that pre- 
tence, but that Society can do no WTong. 
Now' not only does Soaety commit more 
fnghtful enmes than any individual, king 
or commoner, it legalizes its crimes, and 
forges certificates of righteousness for 
them, besides tortunng anyone who dares 
expose their true character. A soaety like 
ours, w hich will, without remorse, ruin a 
boy body and soul for life for trving to 
sell new’spapers in a railway station, is 
not hkely to be very tender to people 
vho venture to tell it that its laws w'ould 
shock the Prince of Darkness himself if 
he had not been taught from his earhest 
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childhood to respect as well as fear them. 

Consequently we have a desperately 
sophisticated public, as well as a quite 
frmikly vindictive one. Judges spend 
their hves consigning their fellow-crea- 
tures to prison; and when some whisper 
reaches them that prisons are horribly 
cruel and destructive places, and that no 
creature fit to live should be sent there, 
they only remark calmly that prisons are 
not meant to be comfortable, which is no 
doubt the consideration that reconciled 
Pontius Pilate to the practice of cruci- 
fixion. 

THE OBSTACLE OF STUProiTy 

Another difficulty is the sort of stupid- 
ity that comes from lack of imagination. 
"S^en I tell people that I have seen with 
these eyes a man (no less a man than 
Richard Wagner, by the way) who once 
met a crowd going to see a soldier broken 
on the wheel by the crueller of the two 
legalized methods of carrying out that 
Wdeous sentence, they shudder, and are 
amazed to hear that what they call medi- 
eval torture was used in civilized Europe 
so recently. They forget that the punish- 
ment of half-hanging, unmentionably 
mutilating, beheading, and quartenng, 
was on ffie British statute book within 
my own memory. The same people will 
read of a burglar being sentenced to ten 
years’ penal servitude without turning a 
h^. They are hke Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, 
who was greatly reassured when he was 
told that the pains of hell are mental: he 
thought they cannot be so very bad if 
there is no actual burning brimstone. 
When such people are ternfied by an out- 
burst of robbery with violence, or Sad- 
istically exdted by reports of the White 
Slave traffic, they clamor to have sen- 
tences of two years’ hard labor supple- 
mented by a flogging, which is a joke 
by comparison. They will try to lynch 
a cnminal who illtreats a child in some 
sensationally cruel manner; but on the 


most tnfling provocation they will inflict 
on the child the prison demoralizationand 
the pnson stigma which condemn it for 
the rest of its life to crime as the only 
employment open to a prison child. The 
public consdence would be far more 
active if the punishment of impnsonment 
were abolished, and we went back to the 
rack, the stake, the pillory, and the lash 
at the cart’s tail. 


BLOOD SPORTS DISGUISED AS PUNISHMEM' 
ARE LESS CRUEL THAN IMPRISONMENT 
BUT MORE DEMORALIZING TO THE 
PUBLIC 


The objection to retrogression is not 
that such pumshmenis are more cruel 
than imprisonment. They are less cruel, 
and far less permanently injunous The 
dedsive objection to them is that they are 
sports in disguise. The pleasure to the 
spectators, and not the pain to the cnm- 
inal, condemns them. People will go to 
see Titus Oates flogged or Joan of Arc 
burnt with equal zest as an entertainment 
They will pay high pnces for a good 
view. They will reluctantly admit that 
they must not torture one another as long 
as certain rules are observed; but they 
will hail a breach of the rules with delight 
as an excuse for a bout of cruelqr. Yet 
they can be shamed at last into recogniz- 
ing that such exhibitions are deeding 
and demoralizing; that the executioner is 
a wretch whose hand no decent person 
cares to take; and that the enjoyment or 
the spectators is fiendish. We 
to find some form of torment whi cm 
give no sensual satisfaction to the o 
mentor, and which is hidden from p * 
viev/. That is how imprisonmCTt, eing 
just such a torment, became the nonM 
penalty. The fact that it may be worse tor 
the criminal is not taken into accoun 
The public is seeking its own salvaoon, 
not that of the lawbreaker. For him it 
would be far better to suffer in the pu^ 
eye; for among the crowd of sightseers 
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there might be a Victor Hugo or a Dick- 
ens, able and ■nillmg to make the sight- 
seers think of -what they are doing and 
ashamed of it- The prisoner has no such 
chance. He envies the unfortunate animals 
in the ZoOj'n’atched daily by thousands of 
disinterested obseners n'ho never try to 
convert a tiger into a (Quaker by sohtary 
confinement, and would set up a resound- 
ing agitauon in the papers if even the 
most ferocious maneater were made to 
suffer V hat the most docile comict suffers. 
Not only has the convict no such protec- 
tion: the secrecy of his prison makes it 
hard to convince the public that he is 
suffenng at all. 

HOW WE ALL BECOME INURED TO 
IMPRISONMENT 

There is another reason for diis in- 
credulity. The ^•ast majonty of our dty 
populations are inured to imprisonment 
from their childhood The school is a 
prison. The office and the faaory are 
prisons. The home is a prison. To the 
j'oung who have the misfortune to be 
vhat is called v ell brought up it is some- 
times a prison of inhuman se\'eritj'. The 
children of John Howard, as far as thar 
liberty n-as concerned, vere treated very 
much as he insisted criminals should be 
treated, witli the result tliat lus children 
n ere morally disabled, like criminals. This 
imprisonment in the home, tlie school, 
tlie office, and die facton' is kept up by 
bronbeaung, scolding, buIKtng, pumsh- 
mg. disbelief of die pnsoner’s statements 
and acceptance of tliose of the official, 
essentially as in a cnminal prison. The 
freedom giien by die adult’s right to 
v,-alk out of his prison is only a freedom 
to go into another or start e. he can choose 
die prison n here he is best treated* that is 
all On die odier hand, die imprisoned 
criminal is free from care as to his board, 
lodging, and clodung* he pat's no taMs, 
and has no responsibilities. Nobodv ex- 
pects lum to T, ork as an unconvicted man 


must work if he is to keep his job: nobody 
expects him to do his n ork well, or cares 
tu'opence whether it is v>ell done or not. 

Under such drcumstances it is tery 
hard to convince the ordmary citizen that 
the cnminal is not better off than he de- 
sen'es to be, and mdeed on the terge 
of being posimely pampered. Judges, 
ma^strates, and Home Secretaries are so 
commonly under the same delusion that 
people -7. ho haxe ascertained die truth 
about prisons have been dnven to declare 
that the most urgent necessity of the 
situauon is that e\ery judge, magistrate, 
and Home Secretary should ser\*e a si\ 
months’ sentence incognito; so that -r hen 
he IS deahng out and enforcing sentences 
he should at least knovs' v hat he is doing. 

COMPETmON IN EVIL BETWEEN PRISON 
AND SLUM 

When w e get down to the poorest and 
most oppressed of our populauon v e find 
the conditions of their life so wTetched 
that It would be impossible to conduct a 
prison humanely widiout making the lot 
of the cnminal more eligible than that of 
many free citizens. If the pnson does not 
underbid die slum in human miser}*, the 
slum will empty and the prison will fill. 
This does in fact take place to a small 
extent at present, because slum life at its 
worst is so atrocious that its vicoms, 
w hen diey are intelligent enough to study 
altemadies instead of taking their lot 
bhndly, conclude that prison is the most 
comfortable place to spend the winter in, 
and qualify themseUes accordingly by 
committing an offence for which they 
will get six months. But this considera- 
tion affects onl} those people w hose con- 
dition is not defended by any responsible 
publiast: the remed} is admittedly not 
to make the prison worse but die slum 
better. Unfortunately the admitted claims 
of the poor on life are pitifully modest. 
The moment the treatment of die criminal 
is decent and merafiil enough to e Idm 
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a chance of moral recovery, or, in incor- your head a continual direat of starvadon 
rigible cases, to avoid maldng bad "worse, and confinement in a punishment cell (as 
the official descriptions of his lot become if your own cell were not punishment 
so rosy that a clamor arises against thieves enough), then what man in his senses 
and murderers being better off than would voluntarily exchange even the 
honest and kindly men; for the official most harassed freedom for such a hfe, 
reports tell us only of the care that is much less wallow luxuriously in i^ as the 
taken of the prisoner and the advantages Punch burglar always does on paper the 
he enjoys, or can earn by good conduct, moment anyone suggests the shghtest 
never of his sufferings; and the public is alleviation of the pans of imprisonment 
not imaginative or thoughtful enough to 

supply the deficiency. giving them hell 

"'^at sane man, I ask the claraorers, Yet people cannot be brought to see 
would accept an offer of free board, lodg- this. They ask, first, what right the con- 
ing, clothing, waiters in attendance at vict has to complain when he has brou^t 
a touch of the hell, medical treatment, it on himself by his own misconduct, and 
spiritual advice, scientific ventilation and second, what he has to complain of. You 
sanitation, technical instruction, liberal reply that his grievances are silence, soli- 
education, and the use of a carefully tude, idleness, waste of time, and irre- 
selected library, with regular exercise sponsibility. The retort is, “Why call 
daily and sacred music at frequent inter- that torture, as if it were boiluig oil or red 
vals, even at the very best of the Ritz hot irons or something like that? Why, 
Hotels, if die conditions were that he I have taken a cottage m the counny for 
should never leave the hotel, never speak, the sake of silence and sohtude; and I 
never sing, never laugh, never see a news- should be only too glad to get rid . 
paper, and "write only one sternly cen- responsibilities and waste my time in idl^ 
sored letter and have one miserable inter- ness like a real gentleman. A 1*^^ 

"view at long intervals through the bars of too well off, the fellows are. I should 
a cage under the eye of a warder? And ^ve them hell.” 

when the prison is not the Ritz Hotel, Thusimprisonmentisatoncetfaemwt 
when the lodging, the food, the bed, are cruel of punishmOTts and the one that 
all deliberately made so uncomfortable as those who inflict it without havwg ever 
to be instruments of torture, when the experienced it cannot beliwe to M cru 
clothes are rags pronuscuously worn by A country gentleman with a big hunting 

all your fellow-prisoners in turn "wiffi stable wifi indignantly discharge a groom 

yourself, when the exercise is that of a and refuse him a reference for crue y 
turnspit, when the ventilation and sanita- thrashing a horse. But it never occurs to 
tion are noisome, when the instruction is him that his stables are home pnsoiw, an ^ 
a sham, the education a fraud, when the the stall a cell in which it is qui ® “ 
doctor is a bully to whom your ailments natural for the horse to 
are all raalmgerings, and the chaplain a my youth I saw the great . 

moral snob with no time for anything Ristori play Mary Stuart; an no 5 . 
but the distribution of tmreadable books, her performance remains ^ , 

when the -waiters are bound by penalties "with me than gjf jn the 

not to speak to you except to give you an rehef of Mary at finding ^ . 

order or a rebuke, and then to address you open air after months of imp j 

as you would not dream of addressing "When I first saw a stud o un , 

your dog, when the manager holds over outtogtass,theyreinindedmesostrongiy 
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of Riston that I at once understood that 
they had been pnsoners in their stables, 
a fact which, obvious as it was, I had 
not thought of before. And this sort of 
thoughtlessness, being continuous and 
unconscious, inflicts more sufiering than 
all the mahce and passion in the w orld. In 
prison you get one piled on the other: to 
the cruelty that is intended and contnved, 
that grudges you even the inevitable re- 
lief of sleep, and makes your nights miser- 
able by plank beds and the like, is added 
the worse cruelty that is not intended as 
cruelty, and, when its perpetrators can be 
made consaous of it at all, deludes them 
by a ghastly semblance of pampered in- 
dulgence. 

THE THREE OFFiaAL All IS OF 
imprison: lENT 

And now comes a further comphcation. 
When people are at last compelled to 
tliink about what they are doing to our 
unfortunate convicts, they dunk so un- 
successfully and confusedly that they 
only make matters worse. Take for ex- 
ample the oflicial list of the results aimed 
at by the Pnson Commissioners. First, 
imprisonment must be "retnbutory” (the 
word lindicriie is not in offiaal use). 
Second, it must be deterrent. Third, it 
must be reformam e. 

THE RETRIBUTION MTODLE 
Now, if you are to punish a man re- 
tributi\cly, )ou must injure him. If vou 
are to reform him, } ou must impro\ chim 
And men are not impro\ed by injunes 
To propose to punish and reform people 
by the same operanon is exacdy as if you 
V ere to take a man suffering from pneu- 
monia, and attempt to combine puniti\e 
and curau\e treatment Arguing dial a 
man widi pneumonia is a danger to the 
community, and diat he need not catch it 
if he takes proper care of his health, you 
te*=ol\ e that he shall ha\ e a se\ ere lesson, 
botli to punish lum for his negligence and f 


pulmonary v eakness and to deter odicrs 
from following lus ej^mple. You diere- 
fore stnp him nal:ed, and in tliat condi- 
tion stand him all m^t in the snow. But 
as y ou admit the duty of restoring Iiim to 
hedih if possible, and discharging him 
wTth sound lungs, vou eneace a doaor 
to superintend the punishment and ad- 
mimster cough lozenges, made as un- 
pleasant to the taste as possible so as not 
to pamper the culprit. A Board of Com- 
missioners ordering such treatment v ould 
pro%e thereby that cidier they' were im- 
beales or else they were liody in earnest 
about punishing the panent and not in 
the least in earnest about cunng him. 

\^lien our Prison Commissioners pre- 
tend to combine punishment with moral 
reformation they are m the same dilemma. 
We are told that the reformation of die 
criminal is kept constantly m \icw; yet 
the destnicnon of die prisoner’s self- 
respect by systcmauc humihanon is dc- 
hberately ordered and practised; and we 
learn from a chaplain ^at he "docs not 
think It IS good to gne opportunity for 
the exerase of Cliristian and soaal nrtues 
one towards another” among pnsoners. 
Tlie only consolanon for such contradic- 
nons is their demonstrauon diat, as die 
tormentors insuncu%ely feci diat they' 
must be liars and hypocrites on die sub- 
ject, their consaences cannot be i cry easy’ 
about die torment. But the contradictions 
arc obvious here only because I put diem 
on the same page. The Pnson Commis- 
sioners keep them a few' pages apart: and 
the a\ erage reader^ s memory', it seems, is 
not long enough to span the gap when 
his personal interests are not at stake. 

PLAUSIBILlTi' OF THE DETERRENCE 
DELUSION 

Deterrence, which is the real object of 
the courts, has mudi more to be said for 
It, because it is neither simply and direcdj' 
wicked like retnbuuon, nor a false excuse 
' for wickedness like reformation. It is an 
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unquestionable fact that, by making rules 
and forcing those who break them to 
suffer so severely that others like them 
become afraid to break them, discipline 
can be maintained to a certain extent 
among creatures without sense enough 
to understand its necessity, or, if they do 
understand it, without consaence enough 
to refrain from violating it. This is fbe 
crude basis of all our disciphnes: home 
discipline, school disapline, factory dis- 
ciphne, army and navy disdphne, as well 
as of pnson discipline, and of the whole 
fabric of crimmal law. It is imposed not 
only by cruel rulers, but by imquestion- 
ably humane ones: the only ^fference 
being that the cruel rulers impose it with 
alacrity and gloat over its execution, and 
the humane rulers are driven to it re- 
luctantly by the failure of their appeals to 
the consciences of people who have no 
consdence. Thus we find Mahomet, a 
conspicuously humane and consaentious 
Arab, keeping his fierce staff in order, not 
by unusual pumshments, but by threats 
of a hell after death which he invented for 
the purpose in revolting detdl of a kind 
which suggests that Mahomet had per- 
haps too much of the woman and the 
artist in him to know what would fnghten 
a Bedouin most. Wellington, a general so 
humane that he sacrificed the exerdse of a 
military genius of the first order to his 
moral horror of war and his freedom from 
its illusions, nevertheless hanged and 
flogged his soldiers merdlessly because 
he lad learnt from experience that, as he 
put it, nothing is worse dian impunity. 
All revolunons have been the work of 
men who, like Robespierre, were senti- 
mental humanitanans and consdentious 
objectors to capital puiushment and to 
the severities of mihtary and prison dis- 
ciphne; yet all the revolutions have after 
a very brief practical experience been 
driven to Terrorism (the proper name of 
Deterrence) as ruthless as the Counter- 
Revolutionary Terror of Sulla, a late 


example being that of the Russian revolu- 
tion of 1917. Whether it is Sulla, Robe- 
spierre, Trotsky, or the fighting mate of a 
sailing ship with a crew of loafers and 
wastrels, the result is the same: there are 
people to be dealt with who will not obey 
the law unless they are afraid to disobey 
it, and whose disobedience would mean 
disaster. 


CRIME CAlWOT BE KILLED BY KINDNESS 

It is useless for humanitarians to shirk 
this hard fact, and prodaim their con- 
viction that all lawbredters can be re- 
formed by kindness. That may be true in 
many cases, provided you can find a very 
gifted practitioner to take the worst ones 
in hand, with unhmited time and means 
to treat them. But if these conditions are 
notavailable, and a policeman and an exe- 
cutioner who will disable the wrongdoer 
instantaneously are available, the police 
remedy is the only practicable one, even 
for rulers filled with the spirit of the 
Sermon on the Mount The late G. V. 
Foote, President of the English National 
Secular Sodety, a strenuous humanitar- 
ian, once had to persuade a very intimate 
friend of his, a much smaller and weaker 
man, to allow himself to be taken to an 
asylum for lunatics. It took four hours of 
humanitarian persuasion to get the patient 
from the first floor of his house to the cab 
door. Foote told me that he had not only 
recognized at once that no asylum attend- 
ant, with several patients to attend to, 
could possibly spend four hours in get- 
ting each of them downstairs, but found 
his temper so intolerably strained by the 
unnatural tax on his patience Aat if the 
breaking point had been reached, as it 
certainly would have been in the case of 
a warder or asylum attendant, he would 
have been frr more violent, not to say 
savage, than if he had resorted to force 
at once, and finished the job in five 

””FrS’ resorting to this rational and 
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practically compulsory use of Hndl}- ! 
physical coercion to making it so painful j 
that the Mcnm will be afraid to gi\ e anj' | 
trouble next ume is a pretty certain step, j 
In pnsons the warders ha\e to protect 
themselves against \ioIence firom prison- 
ers, of which there is a constant risk and 
very well founded dread, as there are al- 
ways ungovernably savage criminals who 
have httle more pow er of refraining from 
frmous assaults than some animals, in- 
cluding qmte carefully bred dogs and 
horses, have of refraining from biting 
and sa% aging. The official punishment is 
flogging and puttmg m irons for months. 
But the immediate rescue of the assaulted 
warder has to be effected by the whole 
body of warders within reach; and who- 
ever supposes that the prisoner sufiers 
nothing more at their hands than the 
minimum of force necessary to restrain 
him knowa nothing of pnson hfe and less 
of human nature. 

Any cntiasm of frie deterrent theory 
of our prison system w'hich ignores the 
existence of ungovernable sa\ages will 
be discredited by the atation of actual 
cases I should be passed o\er as a senu- 
mentahst if I lost sight of them for a 
moment. On any other subject I could 
dispose of the matter by reminding my 
critics that hard cases make bad law. On 
this subject I recognize that the hard cases 
are of sucli a nature that prorision must 
be made for them. Indeed hard cases mav 
be said to be the whole subject matter of 
criminal law, for tlie normal human case 
IS not that of the criminal, but of the 
law-abiding person on whose collar the 
grip of the policeman ne\ er closes. Only, 
It does not follow that the hardest casts 
should dictate the treatment of the rela- 
tuel} soft ones. 

THE SEA.\'Y SIDE OF DETERRENCE 

Let US now see w hat are the obj'ections 
to the Deterrent or Terrorist sj'stem. 

It necessanl} leaves die interests of 
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die \icrira wholly out of account. It in- 
jures and d^rades him; de5tro}*3 die re- 
i putation without which he cannot get 
! emplo\Tnent; and when the punishment 
is imprisonment under our sj'stem. atro- 
phies his pov ers of fending for himself 
in the w orld. Now' diis would not materi- 
ally hurt anyone but himself if, w hen 
he had been duly made an example of. he 
w ere killed hke a \i\'iseaed dog. But he 
IS not killed. He is, at the expiration of 
Ks sentence, flung out of the prison into 
the streets to earn his hung in a labor 
market where nobody will employ an ex- 
pnsoner, betrapng himself at everj' turn 
by his ignorance of the common news of 
the months or years he lias passed with- 
out newspapers, lamed in speech, and 
terrified at the unaccustomed task of pro- 
xudmg food and lodging for himself. 
There is only one lucrati\e occupation 
available for bm; and diat is crime. He 
has no compunenon as to Soacty. wiij 
should he have any? Soaety having for 
Its own selfish protection done its w orst 
to him, he has no feeling about it except 
a desire to get a bit of his own back. He 
seeks the only company in which he is 
welcome: the soactv' of criminals; and 
sooner or later, according to his luck, he 
finds himself in pnson again. Tlic figures 
of readivism shew that die e.xceptions to 
this rouune are so few as to be negligible 
for die purposes of our aigument. The 
criminal, far from being deterred from 
enme, is forced into it; and the atizen 
whom his punishment was meant to pro- 
tect suffers from his depredations. 

OUR PLAGUE OF UNRESTRAINED CRIXfE 

It is, in fact, admitted that the deterrent 
system does not deter the convicted crim- 
inal. Its real cfficac}’^ is sought in its deter- 
rent effect on die free atizens w ho would 
commit enmes but for their fear of pun- 
ishment. Tile Terronst can point to the 
wade range of evil-doing w hich, not being 
punished by law, is rampant among us; 
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for though a man can get himself hanged 
for a momentary lapse of self-control 
under intolerable provocation by a nag- 
ging woman, or into prison for putting 
the precepts of Christ ^ove the orders of 
a Competent Military Authority, he can 
be a quite infernal scoundrel without 
breaking any penal law. If it be true, as it 
certainly is, that it is conscience and not 
the fear of punishment that makes civil- 
ized life possible, and that Dr. Johnson’s 

How small, of all that human hearts endure. 
That part that laws or kings can cause or 
cure! 

is as,apphcable to crime as to human ac- 
tivity in general, it is none the less true 
that commercial civilization presents an 
appalling spectacle of pillage and parasit- 
ism, of corruption in Ae press and in the 
pulpit, of lying advertisements whidi 
make people buy rank poisons in the 
behef that they are health restorers, of 
traps to catch Ae provision made for the 
widow and the fatherless and divert it 
to the pockets of company promoting 
rogues, of villamous oppression of the 
poor and cruelty to the defenceless; and 
It is arguable that most of this could, like 
burglary and forgery, be kept within 
bearable bounds if its perpetrators were 
dealt with as burglars and forgers are 
dealt with today. It is, let us not forget, 
equally arguable that if we can afford to 
leave so much villainy unpunished we can 
afford to leave all villainy unpumshed. 
Unforttmately, we cannot afford it; our 
toleration is threatening our dvilization. 
The prosperity that consists in the wicked 
flourishing like a green bay tree, and the 
humble and contrite hearts being thor- 
oughly despised, is a commercial delu- 
sion. Facts must be looked in the face, 
rascals told what they are, and all men 
called on to Justify their ways to God and 
Man up to the pomt at which the full dis- 
charge of their social duties leaves them 
free to exercise their individual fancies 


Restraint from evil-doing is within the 
nghts as well as within the powers of 
organized society over its members; and 
it cannot be demed that the exercise of 
these powers, as far as it could be made 
inevitable, would incidentally deter from 
crime a certain number of people with 
only marginal consaences or none at all, 
and that an extension of the penal code 
would create fresh social conscience by 
enlarging the hst of things which lavr- 
abidmg people make it a point of honor 
not to do, besides calhng me attention of 
the community to grave matters in which 
they have hitherto erred throu^ thought- 
lessness. 

” DETERRENCE A FUNCTION OF CER- 
TAINTY, NOT OF SEVERITY 

But there is all the difference in the 
world between deterrence as an incident 
of the operation of cnminal law, and 
deterrence as its sole object and justifica- 
tion. In a purely deterrent system, for in- 
stance, it matters not a jot who is pun- 
ished provided somebody is punished 
and the public persuaded that he is guilty. 
The effect of hanging or imprisomng the 
wrong man is as deterrent as hanging or 
imp risoning the right one. This is the 
fundamental explanation of the extreme 
and apparently fiendish reluctance of the 
Home Office to release a pnsoner when, 
as in the Beck case, the evidence on which 
he was convicted has become discredited 
to a point at which no jury would main- 
ly its verdict of guilty. The reluctant 
is not to confess that an innocmt man is 
being punished, but to procWm that a 
guilty man has escaped. For if escape is 
possible deterrence shrinks almost to no- 
Siing. There is no better established rule 
of (Siminology than that it is not die 
seventy of pumshment that deters, but 
its cerinty. And the flaw in Je case of 
Terrorism is that it is imposs^ to ob- 
tain enou^ certainty to deter. The po ice 
are compelled to confess every year, when 
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they publish their statistics, that against ' 
the list of crimes reported to them they j 
can set only a percentage of detections 
and convictions. And the list of reported 
crimes can form only a percentage, hove 
large or small it is impossible to say, but 
probably small, of Ae crimes actually 
committed; for it is the greatest mistake 
to suppose that everj'one Vvho is robbed 
runs to the police: on the contrary, only 
foolishand ignorant or v ery angry people 
do so -enthout very serious consideration 
and great reluctance- In most cases it 
costs nothing to let the thief off, and a 
good deal to prosecute him. The Ijuxglar 
in Heartbreak House, vho makes his br- 
ing by breaking into people’s houses, and 
then blackmailing them by tlireatening to 
give himself up to the pobce and put them 
to the expense and discomfort of attend- 
ing his trial and giving evidence after 
enduring all tlie worry of the police en- 
quiries, is not a joke; he is a conuc drama- 
uzauon of a process that is going on 
eveiy day. As to tlie black sheep of re- 
spcaable families v ho blackmail them by 
offering them die altemauve of making 
good their thefts and frauds, even to the 
extent of hononng dieir forged cheques, 
or having die family name disgraced, ask 
any experienced family soliator. 

Besides the clianccs of not being prose- 
cuted, there are die chances of acquittal; 
but I doubt v^ hedicr they count for much 
axeept vnth verv attraenve nomcn Snll, 
it IS north mentiomng that juncs mil 
snatch at die flimsiest pretexts for refusing 
to send people who engage dieir s}*m- 
pathy to die gallon-s or to penal servi- 
tude, even on evidence of murder or 
theft n Inch v, ould make short n ork of a 
repuhive person. 

SO' it PERSOML nXPEIUEVCES 

Tal.c roy own experience as probablv’ 
common enough. Fiftv v cars ago a friend 
of mine, hcanng diat a legacy had been 
left him. lent luraself the expected sum 


out of his employers’ cash; concealed the 
defalcation bv falrifvTrg his accounts, and 
was deteaed* before he cou’d repay. His 
emplov ers angrily resented die fraud, and 
had certainly no desire to spare him. But 
a public exposure of the affair n ould have 
involxed shock to dieir clients' sense of 
securttv'. loss of time and consequentlv of 
money, an end to all hope of Lis ever 
making good the loss, and die unpleasant- 
ness of attendance in court at d^e tnal 
All this put anv recourse to the police out 
of the question: and my friend ohiaincd 
another post after a v cry brief intcrv al 
dunng vhich he supported Limsclf as a 
church organist. Tills, by the v-av, xia» a 
quite desirable conclusion, as he vas for 
all ordinarv' pracucal purposes a sufH- 
aendy honest man It would hav e been 
pure nuscluef to make him a criminal; 
but that is not die present point. He 
serves here as an illustrauon of the fact 
that our criminal law, far from inviting 
prosecution, attadics senous losses and 
inconveniences to it. 

It may be said that v hatever die losses 
and inconv eniences mav be, it is a public 
duty to prosecute. But is it^ Is it not a 
Chnsuan duty not to prosecute? A man 
stole j^^co from me bv a tnck. He specu- 
lated in mx' character vath subllctj and 
success; and xct he ran risks of deteaion 
which no quite sensible man would have 
ventured on. It was assumed that I w ould 
resort to the police. I asked why. Tlie 
answ er w as that he should be punished to 
deter odiers from similar crimes I natur- 
ally said, “You have been punishing 
people cruelly for more dian a century 
for this land of fraud; and the result is 
diatlam robbed of jTyoo. Evidcndy vour 
deterrence does not deter. Y'liat it does 
do is to torment die swindler for v cars, 
and then throw him hack upon society, 
a w orse man in ev eiy respect, with no 
odier emplov-ment open to him except 
diat of fresh swindling. Besides, jour 
elaborate arrangements To deter me from 
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prosecuting are convindng and effective. 
I could earn £^oo by useM work in the 
time it wotild t^e to prosecute this man 
vindictively and worse than uselessly. So 
I wish him joy of his booty, and invite 
him to swindle me again if he can.” Now 
this was not sentimentality. I am not a 
bit fonder of being swindled than other 
people; and if society would treat swind- 
lers properly I should denounce them 
without the slightest remorse, and not 
grudge a reasonable expenditure of time 
and energy in the business. But to throw 
good money after bad in setting to work 
a vdcked and mischievous routine of evil 
would be to stamp myself as a worse man 
than the swindler, who earned the money 
more energetically, and appropriated it 
no more unjustly, if less legally, than I 
earn and appropriate my dividends. 

I must however warn our thieves that 
I can promise them no immunity from 
pohce purstut if they rob me- Some time 
after the operation just recorded, an un- 
invited guest came to a luncheon party 
in my house. He (or she) got away with 
an overcoat and a pocketful of my wife’s 
best table silver. But instead of selecting 
my overcoat, he took the best overcoat, 
which was that of one of my guests. My 
guest was insured against Aeft; the in- 
surance company had to buy him a new 
overcoat; and the matter thus passed out 
of my hands into those of the police. But 
the result, as far as the thief was con- 
cerned, was the same. He was not cap- 
tured; and he had die social sadsfacdon 
of providmg employment for others in 
converdng into a strongly fortified ob- 
stacle the flimsy gate through which he 
had effected an entrance, thereby ^ving 
my flat the appearance of a private mad- 
house. 

On another occasion a drunken woman 
obt^ed admission by presenting an 
authentic letter from a soft-hearted mem- 
ber of the House of Lords. I had no 
guests at the moment; and as she, too. 


wanted an overcoat, she took mine, and 
actually interviewed me with it most per- 
functorily concealed under her jacket. 
When I called her attention to it she 
handed it back to me effusively; begged 
me to shake hands with her; and went her 
way. 

Now these dungs occur by die dozen 
every day, in spite of the severity with 
which they are pumshed when the thief 
is dealt with by the police. I daresay all 
my readers, if not too young to have 
completed a representative ei^erience, 
could add two or three similar stones. 
What do they go to prove.^ Just that 
detection is so tmcertain that its conse- 
quences have no really effective deter- 
rence for die potential offender, whilst 
the unpleasant and expensive conse- 
quences of prosecution, being absolutely 
certain, have a very strong deterrent effect 
indeed on the prosecutor. In short, all the 
hideous cruelly practised by us for the 
sake of deterrence is wasted: we are 
damning our souls at great expense and 
trouble for nodung. 

JUDICIAL VENGEANCE AS AN ALTER- 1 

NATIVE TO LYNCH LAW 1 

Thus we see that of the three official ^ 
objects of our prison system: vengeance, | 
deterrence, and reformation of the crim- 
inal, only one is achieved; and that is the 
one which is nakedly abominable. But 
there is a plea for it which must be taken 
into account, and which brings us to the 
root of die matter in our ov/n characters. , 

Itissaid,anditisinacertainde^eOTe, 

that if die Government does not lawfully < 
organize and regulate popular vengeana, 
the populace will rise up and ^ute tius 
vengeance lawlessly for it^lf- The stand- 
ard defence of the Inquisition is that wtii- 
out it no heretic’s hfe would have been 
safe. In Texas today the people are not 
satisfied with the prospect of knovrng 
that a murderer or ravisher will be elec- 
trocuted inside a gaol if a jury can resist 
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the defence put up fay his laT.yer. They 
tear him from the hiids of the shenfi, 
pour lamp oil o\er him; and bum him 
ahie. Non' the burning of human bangs 
is not only an expression of outraged 
pubhc morality: it is also a sport for 
which a taste can be acquired much more 
easily and rapidly than a taste for cours- 
ing hares, just as a taste for drink can be 
acquired from brand}' and cocktails more 
easily and rapidly than from beer or 
sauteme. Lynching mobs begin vrith 
negro ravishers and murderers; but they 
presently go on to any sort of dehnquent, 
proxided he is blacL Later on, as a white 
man will bum as amusingly as a black 
one, and a while oman react to tamng 
and feathenng as thnllmgly as a negress, 
the color hne is effaced by what professes 
to be a rising wa\e of nrtuous indigna- 
tion, but is in fact an epidemic of Sadism. 
The defenders of our penal S} stems take 
adv'antage of it to assure us that if they 
did not torment and ruin a boy guilty of 
sleeping m tlie open air, an indignant 
public w ould rise and tear that boy limb 
from limb. 

Now' tlie reply to such a plea, from the 
point of view of aMlized law', cannot be 
too sweeping. The government which 
cannot restrain a mob from taking tlie 
law' into us own hands is no goxemment 
at all If Landru could go to the guillo- 
tine unmolested in France, and his Bnush 
prototype w'ho drowned all liis wives in 
tbcir batlis could be pcaceabl) hanged in 
England, Texas can protect its cnminals 
bj simply bringing its axalizauon up to 
the French and Bnnsh lex cl But indeed 
the besetting sm of die mob is a morbid 
hero worship of great criminals radicr 
dian a feroaous abhorrence of them. In 
any case nobody will hax e the effrontcrx 
to pretend diat die number of cnminals 
who e-xdte popular feeling enough to 
proxoke Ix-nclimg is more dian a'^neg- 
ligible percentage of the whole. The 
theoty diat the problem of enme is only 


one of organizing, regulating, and execut- 
ing the xengeance of the irob viil ro: 
bear plain statement, much less discus- 
sion. It is only die retribunx c treoty ox cr 
again in its most impudent form. 

THE K-iRD exSES TitAT 
BAD LAW 

Hax-ing now disposed of all die ofhaal 
dieones as the trash they are, let us re- 
turn to the facts, and deal wnih die hard 
ones first. Exeiyone who has anx ex- 
tensixe cxpenence of domesticated ani- 
mals, human or odier, knows diat there 
are negatix'ely bad speamens who haxc 
no consaenccs, and posidxcly bad ones 
who are incurablj feroaous. Tlie rega- 
dxe ones arc often xerx' agreeable and 
ex en charming companions; but diex beg, 
borrow, steal, defraud, and seduce almost 
by reflex acnon: thex cannot resist the 
most trifling temptanon Tlicy arc in- 
dulged and spared to the extreme limit of 
endurance, but in the end the} hax c to be 
depnxed of their liberty in some wax. 
The posinxe ones enjoy no such toler- 
ance. Unless dicy arc phx-sically re- 
strained thex break people’s bones, knock 
out their exes, rupture dicir organs, or 
kill them. 

Tlicn diete arc the cruel people, not 
neccssanly unable to control dieir tem- 
pers. nor fraudulent, nor in anx other 
way disqualified for ordinary social cc- 
tixiiy or liberty', possibly oxen wadi con- 
spicuous xartucs But, by a homfalc in- 
X oluuon, diey lust after the spectacle of 
suffenng, mental and phx sical, as normal 
men lust after loxe. Torture is to diem a 
pleasure except when it is inflicted on 
dicmselxcs. In scores of wax-s from the 
habitual utterance of w ounding spccclies, 
and die contnxing of sly injuries and 
humiliarions for whicli thej cannot be 
brought to book legalh, to dirashmg 
their wix'es and children or, as bachelors, 
paxang proxtitutes of the hardier son to 
submit to floggings, they seek die satis- 
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faction of their desire -wherever and how- 
ever they can. 

POSSIBILITIES OF THERAPEUTIC 
TREATMENT 

No-w in the present state of our kno-w- 
ledge it is folly to talk of reforming these 
people. By this I do not mean that even 
now they are all quite incurable. The 
cases of no conscience are sometimes, like 
Parsifal’s when he shot the sv/an, cases 
of unav/akened conscience. Violent and 
quarrelsome people are often only ener- 
getic people who are underworked: I 
have mown a man cured of wife-beating 
by setting him to beat the drum in a 
village band; and the quarrels that make 
country life so very unarcadian are picked 
mostly because the quarrelers have not 
enou^ friction in their hves to keep them 
goodhumored. 

Psycho-analysis, too, which is not all 
quackery and pornography, might con- 
ceivably cure a case of Sadism as it might 
cure any of the phobias. And psycho- 
analysis is a mere fancy compared to,the 
knowledge we now pretend to concern- 
ing the function of our glands and their 
effect on our character and conduct. In 
the nineteenth century this knowledge 
was pursued barbarously by crude vivi- 
sectors whose notion of finding out what 
a gland was for was to cut it violently out 
and see what would happen to the victim, 
meanwhile tiying to br&e the public to 
tolerate such horrors by promising to 
make old debauchees young again. This 
v/as rightly felt to be a -villainous busi- 
ness; besides, who could suppose that the 
men who did these things would hesitate 
to he about the results when tiiere was 
plenty of money to be made by repre- 
senting them as cures for dreaded dis- 
eases.^ But today we are not asked to infer 
that because something has happened to 
a violently mutilated dog it must happen 
also to an unmutilated human being. We 
can now make authentic pictures of in- 


ternal organs by means of rays to which 
flesh is transparent. This makes it pos- 
sible to take a criminal and say authori- 
tatively that he is a case, not of original 
sm, but of an inefHcienl^ or excessively 
eflicien^ th3rroid gland, or pituitary glant^ 
or adrenal gland, as the case may be. This 
of course does not help the police in deal- 
ing with a criminal; ihty must apprehend 
and bring him to trial ^ the same. But if 
the prison doctor were able to say “Put 
some iodine in this man’s skilly, and his 
character will change,” then Ae notion 
of punishing instead of curing him would 
become ridiculous. Of course the matter 
is not so simple as that; and all this 
endocrinism, as it is called, may turn out 
to be only die latest addition to our al- 
ready very extensive collection of pseudo- 
scientific mares’ nests; still, -we cannot 
ignore the feet that a considerable case is 
being made out by eminent ph3rsiologists 
for at least a conjecture that many cases 
which are now incurable may be disposed 
of in the not very remote future by in- 
dudng the patient to produce more 
thyroxin or pituitrin or adrenalin or what 
not, or even administering them to him 
as thyroxin is at present administered in 
cases of myxoedema. Yet the reports of 
the work of our prison medical officers 
suggest that harffiy any of diem has 
ever heard of these discoveries, or regards 
a con-vict as anything more interesting 
scientifically dian a malingering rascaL 

the INCORRIGIBLE -VILLAINS 

It will be seen diat I am prepared to go 
to lengths which still seem fentastic as to 
the possibility of changing a criminal into 
an honest man- And I have more feith 
than most prison chaplains seem to have 
in the possibilities ofreK^ous conversion- 
But I cannot add too emphatically that 
the people who imagine that all criminals 
can be reformed by setting chaplains to 
preach at them, by ^ving diem pious 
books and tracts to read, by sgiarating 
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them from thdr companions in crime and 
locldng iliem up in solitude to refiect on 
their sins and repent, are far Torse 
enemies both to the cnminal and to 
Society* than those t ho face the fact that 
these are merely additional cruelties vrhich 
make thdr idctims irorse, or e\en than 
those "Rho franUy use them as a means 
of “giving them hell.” But -r hen this is 
recognized, and the bigoted reformers 
■Rith their sermons, tlieir tracts, their 
horrors of separation, silence, and soli- 
tude to avoid contamination, are bundled 
out of our prisons as nuisances, the prob- 
lem remains, how are you to deal vsith 
your incomgibles^ Here you have a man 
■R ho supports himself by gaming the con- 
fidence and affecuon of lonely v omen; 
seducing them, spending all tlidr money, 
and then burning tliem in a stove or 
droRiiing tliem in a bath. He is quite an 
attracme fellov,', ■Rith a genuine taste for 
women and no taste at all for murder, 
which is only his way of getting nd of 
them -R hen tlicir money is spent and thcv 
are in the w'ay of the next w oman. There 
is no more malice or Sadism about the 
final operation than tliere is about tcanng 
up a letter w hen it is done w itli.ard tlirov, - 
ing It into the waste paper basket. You 
electrocute him or hang him or chop hts 
head off. But prcscnilv j ou hav c to deal 
with a man who lives in e.\actly the same 
way, but has not executive force or 
courage cnougli to commit murder. He 
onlv abandons his victims and turns up 
in a fresh place with a fresh name. He 
generally mames them, as it is easier to 
seduce tJiem so 

Alongside him vou have a married 
couple united bv a passion for crueltv. 
They amu"^ themselves bv tvnng their 
ciiildrcn to the bedstead, thra^hinc them 
with straps: and branding them with red- 
hot pol crs. You also hav c to deal witli a 
man who omhe sliglrcst imtation fiings 
lu"; vafe urdera drav , or smashes a Iight^ 
i crosene lamo into her face. He has been 


in priso*’ again and again for o-tb ^rsts ci 
tins land: and alwav’s, — 'tl ir a week 
his release, or '-itiun a few ho,-rs he 

has done it again. 

Now vou cannot get rid of tl cse nui- 
sances and monsters by s-mply cataloiru- 
ing them as subtiivToId.cs and ruperad- 
renals or the like. At present v ou tenrent 
them for a fixed period, at ire end cf 
T hich they are set free to resume tl vr 
operanons with a savage grudge aga.rst 
the community whicli has tormented 
them Thatis stupid Nothing is gained bv 
punishing people who cannot heb ihcm- 
selv es. and on w hom deterrence is throw n 
away. Releasing them is like rclea«‘ng tl e 
tigers from tlie Zoo to find their next 
meal in tl.c nearest children's plaving 
ground 

TitE LtrnivL aiVVBEI 

Tlie most obvious course is to kill 
them Some of tlie popular objections to 
this mav be considered for a moment. 
Death, it is said, is irrcv ocable: and after 
all, thcv may rum out to be innocent. But 
reallv v ou cannot handle criminals on the 
assumption that tlicy mav be innocent. 
You are not supposed to handle them at 
all unul vou have convinced v ourself bv 
an elaborate Inal that thcv arc guiliv . Be- 
sides, impnsonmcni is as irrevocable as 
i hanpng Each is a m.cthod of taling a 
I cnminai s life, and when he prefers hang- 
ing or suicide to imprisonment for life, as 
he som.ctimcs docs, he sap, in effect, that 
, he had rather v ou too‘ h-s life all at once, 
pamlcssK.tlian minute bv minute in long- 
, drawm-cut torture. You can giv e a pris- 
; oner a pardon: but vou cannot give him 
I back a mom.ent of his impnsonmcrt. He 
' mav accept a reprieve willingly in the 
hope of a pardon or an escape or a re- 
volution or an cartliquakc or what not; 
but as V ou do not mean him to evade his 
sentence in a-’v wav v liaiev cr, it is not for 
you to tal e sucli clutclungs at straws into 
accou'-t. 

La 
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Another argument against the death 
penalty for anything short of murder is 
the practical one of &e policeman and the 
householder, "who plead that if you hang 
burglars they will shoot to avoid capture 
on the ground that they may as well be 
hanged for a sheep as for a lamb. But this 
can be disposed of by pointmg out, first, 
that even under existing circumstances 
the burglar occasionally shoots, and, 
second, that acquittals, recommendations 
to mercy, verdicts of manslaughter, suc- 
cessful pleas of insanity and so for A, al- 
ready make the death penalty so uncer- 
tain that even red-handed murderers 
shoot no oftener than burglars — ^less 
often, in fact. This uncertainty would be 
actually increased if the death sentence 
were, as it should be, made apphcable to 
other criminals than those convicted of 
wilful murder, and no longer made com- 
pulsory in any case. 

THE SACBEDNESS OF HUMAN LIFE 
FROM THE warder’s SIDE 

Then comes the plea for the sacted- 
ness of human life. The State should not 
set the example of killing, or of clubbing 
a rioter with a policeman’s baton, or of 
dropping bombs on a sleeping city, or of 
doing many things that States neverthe- 
less mve to do. But let us take the plea on 
its own ground, which is, fundamentally, 
that life is the most predous of all filings, 
and its waste the worst of crimes. We 
have already seen that imprisonment does 
not spare the life of the criminal: it takes 
it and wastes it in the most cruel way. But 
there are others to be considered beside 
the criminal and the dtizens who fear 
him so much that they cannot sleep in 
peace unless he is locked up. There are 
the people who have to lock him up, and 
fetch him his food, and watch him. Why 
are their lives to be wasted? Warders, and 
espedally wardresses, are almost as much 
tied to the prison by thdr occupation, and 
by thdr pensions, which they dare not 


forfeit by seeking other employment, as 
the criminals are. If I had to choose be- 
tween a spell under preventive detention 
among hardened criminals in Camp Hill 
and one as warder in an ordinary prison, 
I think I should vote for Camp Hill. War- 
ders suffer in body and mind from their 
employment; and if it be true, as our ex- 
amination seems to prove, fiiat they are 
doing no good to sodety, but very active 
harm, their lives are wasted more com- 
pletely than those of fiie criminab; for 
most criminals are discharged after a few 
weeks or months; hut the warder never 
escapes until he is superannuated, by 
which time he is an older gaolbird than 
any lifer in the celk. 

THE PRICE OF UFE IN COMMUNITIES 

How then does the case stand with 
your incurable pathological case of crime? 
If you treat the hfe of the criminal as 
sacred, you find yourself not only taking 
bis life but sacrificing the hves of innocent 
men and women to keqi him locked up. 
There is no sort of sense or humanity in 
such a course. The moment we face it 
frankly we are driven to the conclusion 
fiiat file community has a right to put a 
price on fiie ri^t to live in it. That price 
must be suffident self-control to live 
without wasting and destroying the lives 
of others, wheier by direct attack like a 
tiger, parasitic esqiloitation like a leech, 
or having to be held in a leash with an- 
other person at the end of it. Persons 
lacking sudi self-control have been thrust 
out into the sage-brush to wander there 
until they die of thirst, a cruel and 
cowardly way of killing them. The dread 
of clean and vrilfrd killing often to 
evasions of the commandment ou 
shall not kiU” which are far more ^el 
than its frank violation. It has nwer b^ 
possible to obey it unreservedly, ather 
vdfii men or with animals; and the at- 
tempts to keep the letter of it have to 
burying vestal vir^ and nuns alive, 
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crushing men to death in the pr(ss-}-ard. ’ 
handing heretics o\er to the secular arm, | 
and the like, instead of killing them , 
humanely and -without any e\-asion of the j 
heavy responsibility imohed. It T>-as a | 
homble thing to build a ^ estal \-iipn into j 
a v.all vi-ith food and -R-ater enough for a 
day; but to build her into a prison for 
years as -rc do, -Rith just enough loath- 
some food to pres'ent her from djnng, is 
more than homble: it is diabolical. If no 
better altemames to death can be found 
than these, tlien -R'ho -Rill not \ote for 
deatli? If people are fit to h\e, let them 
hve under decent human conditions. If 
they are not fit to li\e, kill them in a 
decent human -R-ay. Is it any -Ronder that 
some of us arc drisen to prescnbe the 
lethal chamber as tlie soluuon for the 
hard cases -R'hich are at present made the 
excuse for dragging all the other cases 
do-wn to their le% el, and the only soluuon 
that -Rdll create a sense of full soaal re- 
sponsibility m modem populanons^ 

TltE SIXTH CO’.OIANDMENT 

Tlie slaughtering of incorrigiblj* dan- 
gerous persons, as disunguishcd from tlie 

f >uniti\c execution of murderers nho 
ia%c Molated the commandment not to 
kill, cannot be established summanly bx 
these practical considcrauons. In spue of 
their cogency v,e ha\c not onlj indi- 
xiduals -rIio are resolutely and uncom- 
promisingly opposed to slaxmg under 
anj provocation -Rhatexcr, v.c base 
nations -rIio ha\c abolished tlie dcatli j 
penalty, and regard our gnm retention of ( 
It as barbarous Wider than anx nauon 1 
Rc haxc die Roman Cadiohc Church, 
xihich insists literally on absolute obedi- 
ence to the commandment, and con- 
demns as murder exen the killing of an 
unborn cliild to save the moihcVs life. 
In practice this obhcation has becncx-aded 
so grossU — ^by die Inquisition, for cx- ’ 
ample, r liicli refused to slax the hercric, 1 
but Irjidcd him oxer to dic secular arm | 


vrith a fomal recomircndarion to '-ercy. 
imoRing that the secular am r o-'d tm- 
mediatdx bum him — diat the case ot the 
Church might be cited to ilJjstrc'c the 
uselessness of barring i^e death pera’tx. 
But it also illustrates the pcrsi'-tercc ard 
antiquitx' of a point of consdcrce r h'ch 
snll defies the argument from cxpcd<c“cx . 
That point of constrcnce may be cahed a 
supersution because it is as oM as the 
stor}' of Cain and Abel, and bcca j^e it is 
difficult to find any rational ba«is for it. 
But dicre is somcdiing to be sa.d for it aH 
the same. 

Killing is a dangcrousV cheap R-y out 
of a difficult}'. “Stone dead hadi no 
fclloR” RRS a hand} formula for Crom- 
R ell's troops m dealing r.ith the Inch; 
sull, that precedent IS not xet} reassuring 
All the soaal problems of all the countries 
can be got nd of by extirpating the in- 
habitants: but to get nd of a probVm is 
not to solx e it. Ex cn perfect!} ratioml so- 
luQons of our problems must be humane 
as Rcll if they are to be accepted b} 
good men: odiciRisc the logic of the in- 
quisitor, the d}'namitcr. and the x ixnscc- 
tionist R ould rule the r orld for cx cr as it 
unfortunately does to far too great an 
extent alrcad} . It ma} also be argued that 
ifsoact} R ere to forgo its poR cr of slax - 
ing, and also its practice of punishment. 
It R ould hax c a stronger ircentix c to find 
out hoR to correa il’c apparent!} m- 
corngiblc. Altiiough r henex cr it lias re- 
nounced us pov cr to sla} sane criminals 
It has substituted a borribh ngorous and 
indeed xirtuall} lethal impnsonmcm, this 
does not apply to homiadal lunatics the 
comparatix cly lenient treatment of r bom 
could obxnousl} be extended to sane mur- 
derers. Tiic Oxford Dictionarx* orcs 
scxcral of its pascs to a homiadc vho 
RRs detained at Broadmoor (the English 
.Asx lum for Criminal Lunatics) during the 
pleasure of the Crovs n As to the cases 
Rliicli. R hen not disposed of by the lethal 
ipediod, inx oix e casing men as tigers are 
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caged, can they not be dealt with by the 
padded room? Granted that it is ques- 
tionable whether the public conscience 
which tolerates such caging is really more 
sensitive or thoughtful than that which 
demands the lethal solunori, and that at 
the present time executions, and even 
flog^ngs, do not harden the authorities 
and lower the standard of humanity all 
through our penal system as much as con- 
tinuing penalties do, yet the reluctance to 
kill persists. The moment it is pointed 
out that if we kill incurable criminals we 
may as well also kill incurable trouble- 
some invahds, people realize with a shock 
lhatihe urge of horror, hatred, and venge- 
ance is needed to nerve them — or im- 
nerve them — ^to slay. When I force hu- 
mane people to face their political powers 
of life and death apart from purashment 
as I am doing now, I produce a terrified 
impression tiiat I want to hang every- 
body. In vain I protest that I am dealing 
with a very small class of human mon- 
sters, and that as far as crime is concerned 
our indiscriminate hanging of wilful mur- 
derers and traitors slays more in one year 
than dispassionate lethal treatment would 
be likely to slay in ten. I am asked at once 
who is to be trusted with the appalling 
responsibibty of deciding whether a man 
is to hve or die, and what government 
could be trusted not to kill its enemies 
under the pretence that they are enemies 
of society. 

' GOVERmiENTS MUST PRESUME OR 
ABDICATE 

The reply is obvious. Such responsi- 
bihties must be taken, whether we are fit 
for them or not, if avilized society is to 
be organized. No unofficial person demes 
that they are abused: the whole effect of 
this essay is to shew that they are horribly 
abused. I can say for my own part as a 
vehement critic and opponent of all the 
governments of which I have had any 
experience that I am the last person to 


forget that governments use the criminal 
law to suppress and exterminate their 
opponents whenever the opposition be- 
comes really acute, and that the more 
virtuous the revolutiomst and the more 
viaous the government, the more likely 
it is to kill him, and to do so under pre- 
tence of his being one of the dangerous 
persons for whom the lethal treatment 
would be reserved. It has been pointed 
out again and again that it is in the very 
nature of power to corrupt those to whom 
it is entrusted, and that to God alone be- 
longs the awful prerogative of dismissing 
the soul from the body. Tolstoy has ex- 
hausted the persuasions of hterary art in 
exhorting us that we resist not evil; and 
men have suffered abominable persecu- 
tions sooner than accept mihtary sendee 
with its chief commandment^ Thou shalt 
kill. 

All this leaves the problem just where 
it was. The irresponsible humanitarian 
citizen may indulge his pity and sym- 
pathy to Ws heart’s content, knowing 
that whenever a cnminal passes to his 
doom there, but for the grace of God, 
goes he; but those who have to govern 
find that they must either abdicate, and 
that promptly, or else take on themselves 
as best they can many of the attributes of 
God. They must decide what is good and 
what evil; they must force men to do cer- 
tain things and refrain firom doing certain 
other -things whether individual consd- 
ences approve or not; they-must resist 
evil resolutely and continually, possibly 
and preferably without malice or revenge, 
but certainly with the effect of disarming 
it, preventing it, stamping it out^ and 
creating public opimon against iL in 
short, they must do all sorts of 
which they are manifestly not ideally fit 
to do, and, let us hope, do with becom- 
ing misgiving, but which must be done, 
all the same, well or ill, somehow and 
by somebody. If I -were to ignore this, 
everyone who has^ had any expert- 
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ence of government would throw these 
pages aside as tliose of an inexpenenced 
sentimentalist or an Impossibihst An- 
archist 

Nevertheless, certain lines have to be 
drawn hmiting the acuvities of govern- 
ments, and allowing the individual to be 
a law unto himself For instance, we are 
obhged (if we are wise) to tolerate sedi- 
tion and blasphemy to a considerable 
extent because sedition and blasphemy 
are nothing more than the advocacy of 
changes in the estabhshed forms of 
government, morals, and rehgion; and 
without such changes there can be no 
social evolution But as governments are 
not always wise, it is difficult enough to 
secure this intellectual anarchy, or as we 
call It, freedom of speech and conscience, 
and anyone who proposed to extend it 
to such actions as are contemplated by 
the advocates of lethal treatment would 
be dismissed as insane. No country at 
peace will tolerate murder, whether it is 
doneonpnnapleorinsin What is more, 
no country at war will tolerate a refusal 
to murder the enemy. Thus, whether the 
powers of the country are being exer- 
ased for good or evil, they never remain 
in abeyance, and whoever proposes to 
set to those powers the limit of an ab- 
solute obedience to the commandment 
“Thou shalt not kill,” must do so qime 
arbitranly. He cannot give any reason 
that I can discover for saying that it is 
wickeder to break a man’s neck than to 
cage him for hfe; he can only say that his 
mstinct places an overwhelming ban on 
the one and not on the other; and he must 
depend on the existence of a similar in- 
stinct in the commumty for his success in 
haimg legal slaymg tided out. 

THE RUTHLESSNESS OF TEtE PURE 
HEART 

In this he will have httle difficulty as 
long as the slaymg is an act of revenge 
and expiation, as it is at present: that is 
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why capital pumshment has been abol- 
ished in some countnes, and why its 
abohtion is agitated for in the countnes 
which snll practise it. But if these sinful 
elements be discarded, and the slaymg is 
made a matter of pure expediency, the 
criminal being pitied as sincerely as a 
mad dog is pitied, the most ardent pre- 
sent advocate of fhe aboLuon of capital 
pumshment may not only consent to the 
slaying as he does in the case of the mad 
dog, but even demand it to put an end to 
an unendurable danger and horror. Mahce 
and fear are narrow things, and carry vuth 
them a thousand inhihiuons and terrors 
and scruples A heart and brain punhed 
of them gam an enormous freedom; and 
this freedom is shewn not only in the 
many avihzed activities that are tabooed 
m the savage tribe, but also in the ruth- 
lessness with which the avilized man de- 
stroys things that the savage prays to and 
propitiates The attempt to reform an m- 
cur^ly dangerous criminal may come to 
be classed with the attempt to propitiate 
a sacred rattlesnake. The higher aviliza- 
tion does not make soil greater sacnfices 
to the snake: it kills it. 

1 am dnven to conclude, that though, 
if voluntary custodians can be found for 
dangerous incorrigibles, as they doubt- 
less can by attaclung compensating ad- 
vantages to their emp]o)anen^ it is quite 
possible to proceed with slaying ab- 
solutely barred, there is not enough hke- 
Iihood of this renunciauon by the State 
of the powers of hfe and death to justify 
me in leaving lethal treatment out of the 
question. In any case it would be im- 
possible to obtam any clear thinking on 
the question unless its possibihdes were 
frankly faced and to some extent ex- 
plored I have freed them frankly and 
explored them as far as seems necessary; 
and at that I must leave it. Nothing that 
I have to say about the other sorts of 
criminals will be m the least mvahdated if 
It should be dedded that kilhng is to be 
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ruled out. I think it quite likely that it 
may be ruled out on sentimental grounds. 
By the time we have reached solid ground 
the shock of reintrodudng it (though this 
has been effected and even clamored for 
in some countries) may be too great to be 
faced under normal conditions. Also, as 
far as what we call crime is concerned, 
the matter is not one of the first import- 
ance. I should be surprised if, even m so 
large a population as ours, it would ever 
be thought necessary to extirpate one 
criminal as utterly unmanageable every 
year; and this means, of course, that if we 
decide to cage such people, the cage need 
not be a very large one. 

I am not myself wnting as an advo- 
cate one way or the other- 1 have to deal 
with European and American dvilization, 
which, having no longer than a century 
ago executed people for offences now 
punished by a few months or even weeks 
of imprisonment, has advanced to a point 
at which less than half a dozen cnmes are 
purushableby death; murder, piracy, rape, 
arson, and (in Scotland) vitnol throwing. 
The opponents of capital punishment 
usually beheve, naturally enough, that 
the effect of abandoning the notion of 
punishment altogether as sinful (wHch it 
is) will sweep away the scaffold from 
these crimes also, and thus make an end 
of the death penalty. No doubt it will; 
but I foresee that it will rdntroduce the 
idea of killing dangerous people simply 
because they are dangerous, without the 
least desire to pumsh them, and without 
spedfic reference to the actions which 
have called attention to their dangerous- 
ness That extremity may be met with an 
absolute veto, or it may not. I cannot fore- 
see which side I should take; a wise man 
does not ford a stream till he gets to it. 
But I am so sure that the situation will 
arise, that I have to deal with it here as 
impersonally as may be, without com- 
mitting myself or anyone else one way or 
the other. 


THE SOFT CASES THAT WE TURN INTO 
HARD ONES 

Now let US look at the other end of the 
scale, where the soft cases are. Here we 
are confronted with the staggering fact 
that many of our prisoners have not been 
convicted of any offence at all. They are 
awaiting their trial, and are too poor and 
friendless to find bail; whilst others have 
been convicted of mere breaches of by- 
laws of which they were ignorant, and 
which they could not have guessed by 
their sense of right and wrong; for many 
by-laws have no ethical character what- 
ever. For example, a boy sells a news- 
paper on the premises of a railway com- 
pany, and thereby infringes a by-law 
the object of which is to protect the com- 
meraal monopoly of the newsagents who 
have paid the company for the nght to 
have a bookstall on Ae platform. The 
boy’s brother jostles a passenger who is 
burdened with hand luggage, and says 
“Carry your bag, sir.^'* These perfectly 
innocent lads are sent to prison, though 
the warders themselves admit that a sen- 
tence of imprisonment is so ruinous to a 
boy’s morals diat they would rather see 
iheir own sons dead than in prison. 

But let us take die guilty. The great 
majority of diem have been convicted of 
petty frauds compared to which the com- 
mon practices of the commercial world 
are serious crimes. Herbert Spencer s 
essays on the laxity of the morals of trade 
have called no trader successfully to re- 
pentance. It is not too much to say that 
any contractor in Europe or Amenca who 
does not secure business by tenders an 
estimates and specifications for work and 
materials which he has not the smallat 
intention of doing or putting in,^d who 
does not resort to bribery to have the 
work and materials he actually does do 
and put in passed by anybody whose duty 
it IS to check them, is an excepuonal man. 
The usage is so much a matter of course. 
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and competition has made it so compul- 
sory, that conscience is awakened only 
when the fraud is earned to some unusud 
length I can remember two cases which 
illustrate what I mean very well. A builder 
of high commercial standing contracted 
to put up a pubhc building When die 
work began he found that the clerk of the 
works, whose busmess it was to check 
the work on behalf of the purchaser, hved 
opposite die building site. The contractor 
immediately protested that this was not 
part of the bargain, and that his estimate 
had been obtained on felse pretences. The 
other is the case of the ommbus con- 
ductors of London when the alarum 
punch was invented and introduced. 
They immediately struck for higher 
wages, and got diem, fiankly on the 
ground that the punch had cut off the 
percentage they had been accustomed to 
add to dieir wages by peculation, and 
that It should be made up to them. 

Both these cases prove that dishonesty 
does not pay when it becomes general 
The contractor might just as well esti- 
mate for the work he really does and die 
matenal he actually uses; for, after all, 
since his object is to tempt the piuchaser 
by keeping pnees down, he has to give 
him the benefit of the fraud. If the pur- 
chaser finds him out and says, for ex- 
ample, “You estimated for galvanized 
pipes; and you have put in plan ones,” 
the contractor can reply, “If I had put in 
galvanized pipes I should have had to 
charge you more.” In the same way, the 
bus conductors might just as well have 
struck for an increase of wage as stolen 
It the event proved they could have got 
It But they thought they could secure 
employment more easily by asking for a 
low wage and making it up to their needs 
surrepanously. It is one of the gnevances 
of clerks in many businesses that they have 
to conmve at dishonest practices as part of 
theregularroutineof theoffice, butneither 
dieynortheiremployers are any the richer, 
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because business alwa3rs finally setdes 
down to the facts, and is conducted in 
terms notofthepretencebutofthereahty. 

MOST PHISONERS NO WORSE THAN 
OURSELVES 

We may take it, then, that the thief 
who is in pnson is not necessanly more 
dishonest than his fellows at large, but 
mosdy only one who, through ignorance 
or stupidity, steals in a way tlwt is not 
customary. He snatches a loaf from the 
baker’s counter and is promptly run into 
gaol Another man snatches bread from 
die tables of hundreds of vndows and 
orphans and simple credulous souls who 
do not know the -ways of company pro- 
moters, and, as hkely as not, he is run 
into Parliament. You may say that the 
remedy for this is not to spare the lesser 
offender but to pumsh the greater, but 
there you miss my present point, which 
IS, that as the great majonty of prisoners 
are not a bit more dishonest naturally 
than thousands of people who are not 
only at liberty, but highly pampered. 
It is no use telhng me diat society will 
fall into anarchic dissolution if these un- 
lucky prisoners are treated with common 
humamty. On the contrary, when we see 
the outrageous extent to which the most 
shamelessly selfish rogues and rascals can 
be granted not only impunity but en- 
couragement and magnificent remunera- 
tion, we are tempted to ask ourselves have 
we any nght to restrain anyone at all fi'om 
doing his worst to us. The first prison I 
ever saw had inscribed on it cease to do 
evil: learn to do well; but as the in- 
senpnon was on the outside, the pnsoners 
could not read it. It should have been ad- 
dressed to the self-nghteous free spec- 
tator in the street, and should have run 
ALL HAVE SINNED, AND FALLEN SHORT OF 
THE GLORY OF GOD. 

We must get out of the habit of paint- 
ing human character m soot and white- 
wash. It IS not true that men can be 
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divided into absolutely honest persons 
and absolutely dishonest ones. Our hon- 
esty varies Tvith the strain put on it: this 
is proved by the fact that every additional 
penny of income tax brings in less than 
the penny preceding. The purchaser of a 
horse or motor-car has to beware much 
more carefully than the purchaser of an 
article worth five shillings. If you take 
Landru at one extreme, and at the other 
the prisoner whose cnme is sleeping out: 
that is to say, whose crime is no cnme 
at all, you can place every sane human 
being, from the monarch to the tramp, 
somewhere on the scale between them. 
Not one of them has a blank page in the 
books of the Recording Angel. From the 
people who tell white hes about their 
ages, social positions, and incomes, to 
those who grind the faces of the poor, or 
marry whilst suffering from contagious 
disease, or buy valuable properties from 
inexpenenced owners for a tenth of their 
value, or sell worthless shares for the 
whole of a widow’s savings, or obtain 
vast sums on false pretences held forth 
by lying advertisements, to say nothing 
of bullying and beating in their homes, 
and drinking and debauching in their 
bachelorhood, you could at any moment 
find dozens of people who have never 
been imprisoned and never will be, and 
are yet worse dtizens than any but the 
very worst of our convicts. Much of the 
difference between the bond and the free 
is a difference in circumstances only: if a 
man is not hungry, and his children are 
ailing only because they are too well fed, 
nobody can tell whether he would steal a 
loaf if his children were ciying for bread 
and he himself had not tasted a mouthful 
for twenty-four hours. Therefore, if you 
are in an attitude of moral superiority to 
our convicts: if you are onfi of the Serve 
Them Right and Give Them Hell brig- 
ade, you may justly be invited, in your 
own vernacular, either to Come Off Itj 
or else Go Inside and take the measure 


you are meting out to others no worse 
than yourselfi 


GOOD SOLDIERS OFTEN BAD CITIZENS, 
AND BAD CITIZENS GOOD PRISONERS 


The distinction between the people the 
criminal law need deal with and those it 
may safely leave at large is not a distuic- 
tion between depravity and good nature: 
it is a distinction between people who 
caimol^ as fh^ themselves put it, go 
straight except in leadmg strings, and 
those who can. Incurable criminals make 
well-behaved soldiers and prisoners. The 
war of 1914-18 almost emptied our 
prisons of able-bodied men; and in the 
leading strings of mihtary disciphne these 
men ceased to be cnminals. Some soldiers 
who were discharged with not only first- 
rate certificates of their good conduct as 
soldiers, but with a Victoria Cross "For 
Valor,” were no sooner cast adrift into 
ordmary avil life than they were pre- 
sently found in the dock pleadmg Adr 
mihtary services and good character as 
soldiers in mitigation of sentences of im- 
prisonment for frauds and thefts of the 
meanest sort. When we consider how 


completely a soldier is enslaved by mili- 
tary discipline, and how abhorrent mih- 
tary service consequently is to civically 
capable people, we cannot doubt, even 
if there were no first-hand testimony on 
the subject, that many men enlist volun- 
tarily, not because they want to lead a 
drunken and dissolute hfe (the re^on 
given by the Iron Duke), or berause they 
are under any of the romantic illusions on 
which the recruiting sergeant is supp^ 
to practise, but because they know tnein- 
selves to be unfit for full moral r^ponsi- 
bility, and conclude that they had beMr 
have their lives ordered for them than 
fece the effort (intolerably difiicult for 
them) of ordering it themselves. ^ 

Thiseffortisnotraadeeasierbyoumwl- 

ization. A man who treated his children 
as every laborer treated them as a matter 
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of course a hundred years ago would now 
be impnsoned for neglecting them and 
keeping them away from school. The 
statute book is crammed TOth offences 
unknown to our grandfathers and unin- 
telhgible to uneducated men; and die hst 
needs startling extension; for, as Mr H. 
G. Welk has pomted out, its fundamental 
items date from the Mosaic period, when 
modem Capitahsm, which involves a new 
morahty, was unknown. In more obvious 
matters we notice how the standard of 
dress, manners, and lod^ng which quah- 
fies a man socially for employment as a 
factory hand or mechanic has risen since 
the days when no person of any refine- 
ment could travel, as everybody now 
traveb, third-class. 

HEUEDIES IN THE ROUGH 

We may now hegin to arrange our 
problem comprehensively. The people 
who have to be dealt widi specially by 
the Government because for one reason 
or another they cannot deal satisfactorily 
vnth themselves may be roughly divided 
into three sections. First, the small num- 
ber of dangerous or incorrigibly mis- 
chievous human ammals. With them 
should be associated all hopeless defect- 
ives, from the idiot children who he like 
stranded jellyfish on asylum floors, and 
have to be artificially fed, to the worst 
homiddal maniacs. Second, a body of 
people who cannot provide for or order 
their hves for themselves, but who, 
under disapline and tutelage, with their 
hoard and lodging and clothing provided 
for them, as m the case of solders, are 
normally happy, well-behaved, useful 
auzens. (There would be several degrees 
of tutelage through W'hich they might be 
promoted if they are fit and v^lhng.) 
Third, all normal persons who have tres- 
passed in some way during one of those 
lapses of self-disaphne which are as com- 
mon as colds, and who have been un- 
lucky enough to fall into the hands of the 
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pohce in consequence. These last should 
never he impnsoned. They should be re- 
quired to compensate the State for the 
injury done to the body pohoc by their 
misdeeds, and, when possible, to com- 
pensate the victims, as well as pay the 
costs of brining them to justice. Until 
they have done this they cannot com- 
plain if they find ihemsdves distramed 
upon; harassed by frequent compulsory 
appearances in court to excuse themselves; 
and threatened with consignment to the 
second class as defectives. It is qmte easy 
to make carelessness and selfishness or 
petty iriolence and dishonesty unremun- 
eraave and disagreeable, without resort- 
ing to imprisonment. In the cases where 
the offender has fallen into bad habits and 
bad company, the stupidest course to 
take is to force him into the worst of all 
habits and the worst of all company: that 
is, prison habits and prison company. The 
proper remedies aregood habits and good 
company. If tliese are not available, then 
the offender must be put into the second 
class, and kept straight under tutelage 
until he IS fit for freedom. 

mPFICULTr OF THE UNDISCIPLINED 

The difficulty lies, it will he seen, in 
devizmg a means of dealing with the 
second class The first is easy: too easy, in 
fact. You kill or you cage: that is all. In 
the third class, summomng and fining 
and admonishing are easy and not mis- 
chievous: you may worry a man con- 
siderably by badgenng him about his 
conduct and dunning him for money in 
a pohce court occasionally; but you do 
not permanently disable him morally and 
physically thereby. It is the offender of 
the second class, too good to be killed or 
caged, and not good enough for normal 
liberty, whose treatment bothers us. 

THE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE 

Any proposal to place men under com- 
pulsory tutelage immediately raises the 
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vexed question of what is called “the in- 
determinate sentence/’ The Brinshparha- 
ment has never been prevailed on to 
create a possibility of a criminal being 
“detained preventively” for hfe: it has 
set a limit of ten years to that condition. 
This is inevitable as long as the tutelage 
is primarily not a tutelage but a punish- 
ment. In England there is a law under 
which a drunkard, politely called an in- 
ebriate, can voluntarily sentence himself 
to a term of detention for the sake of 
being restrained from yielding to a temp- 
tation which he is unable to resist when left 
to himself. Under existing circumstances 
nobody is likely to do that twice, or even 
once if he has any knowledge of how the 
unfortunate inebriates are treated. The 
only system of detention available is the 
prison system^ and the only sort of 
pnsoner the offidals have any practice in 
deahng with is the criminal. Every de- 
tained person is therefore put through 
the dismal routine of pumshment in the 
first place, deterrence in the second place, 
and reform in the very remote third 
place. The inebriate volunteer prisoner 
very soon finds that he is bemg treated as 
a cnminal, and tnes in vain to revoke his 
renundation of his hberty. 

Otherwise, say the authorities very 
truly, they would be overwhelmed with 
volunteers. This reminds us of the 
Westminster Abbey verger who charged 
a French gentleman with brawling in 
church. The magistrate, inquiring what, 
exactly, the foreigner had done, was told 
that he had knelt in prayer. "But,” sdd 
the ma^strate, “is not that what a church 
is for?” The verger was scandahzed. “If 
we allowed thal^” he said, “we should 
have people pra)dng all over the place.” 
The Prison Commissioners know that if 
prisons were made reasonably happy 
places, and thrown open to volunteers 
like the army, they might speedily be 
overcrowded. And this, with its imphed 
threat' of an enormous increase of taxa- 


tion, seems a conclusive objection. 

THE ECONOMY ASPECT 

But if its effect would be to convert 
a large mass of more or less dishonest, 
unproductive or half productive, un- 
satisfactory, feckless, nervous, anxious, 
wretched people into good dtizens, it is 
absurd to object to it as costly. It would 
be unbearably costly, of course, if the 
life and labor of its subjects were as 
stupidly wasted as they are in our prisonsj 
but any scheme into which the conditions 
of our present system are read vull stand 
condemned at once. Whether the labor of 
the subject be orgamzed by the State, as 
in Government dockyards, post offices, 
municipal industnes and services and so 
forth, or by private employers obtaining 
labor service from the authorities, organ- 
ized and used productively it must be; 
and anyone who maintains that such 
organization and production costs the 
nation more than wasting the labor power 
of able-bodied men and women either by 
impnsonment or by throwing criminals 
on the streets to prey on society and on 
themselves, is maintaining a monstrous 
capitalistic paradox. Obviously it will not 
cost the nation anything at all: it will en- 
rich It and protect it. The real commercial 
objection to it is tiiat it would reduce the 
supply of sweatable labor available for 
unscrupulous private employers. But so 
much the better if it does. Swearing may 
make profits for private persons here and 
there; but their neighbors have to pay 
through the nose for these profits in poor 
rates, pohce rates, public health rates 
(mostly disease rates), and all the rest of 
tile gigantic expenditure, all pure waste 
and mischief, which falls on the rate- 
payer and taxpayer in his constant 
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tmn for the sake of making two or mree 
of his nei^ors unwholesoraely and un- 
justly rich. 
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It is not altogether desirable that State 
tutelage should he available -without hmit 
for all -who may volunteer for it. We can 
imagine a magistrate’s court as a place 
in -which men clamoring to be hteially 
“taken in charge” are opposed by Cro-wn 
lawyers and court offia^s determined to 
prove, if possible, that these importunate 
volunteers are quite well able to take care 
of themselves if they choose. Evidence of 
defective character would be sternly de- 
manded; and if these were manufactured 
(as in the not uncommon case of a poor 
woman charing her son -with theft to get 
him taken off her hands and sent to a 
reformatory) the offender would be ruth- 
lessly consigned to my third division, 
conasdng of offenders who are not to be 
taken m charge at al4 but simply hamed 
and bothered and attached and sold up 
unul they pay the damages of their 
offences. 

- But as a matter of experience men do 
not seek the avowed tutelage of condi- 
tions which imply defiaency of character. 
Most of them resent any sort of tutelage 
unless they are brought up to it and there- 
fore do not feel it as an infringement of 
their individuahty. The army and navy 
are not overcrowded, though the army 
has always been the refuge of the sort of 
imbeale called a ne’er-do-well. Indeed 
the great obstacle to the realization of the 
Soaahst dream of a perfectly organized 
and highly prosperous community, -with- 
out poverty or overwork or idleness, is 
the intense repugnance of the average 
man to the degree of public regulation of 
his hfe which it would involve. This re- 
pugnance IS certainly not weaker in Eng- 
land and Amenca tbsn. elsewhere Both 
Amencans and Englishmen are bom An- 
archists; and, as complete Anarchism is 
practically impossible, they seek the mini- 
mum of pubKc interference -with their 
personal ininative, and overshoot the 
mark so excessively that itis no exaggera- 
tion to say that avilization is perishing 
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of Anarchism. If civilization is to be 
saved for the first time in history it -will 
have to be by a much greater extension of 
pubhc regulation and organizanon than 
any community has hitherto been -willing 
to submit to. When this extension takes 
place It -will pro-vide the disaphne of 
pubhc service for large masses of the 
population who now look after them- 
selves very mdifferently, and are only 
nominally free to control their own des- 
times; and in this -way many people of 
the sort that now finds itself in prison 
-will be kept straight automatically. But 
in any case there is no danger of a tute- 
lary system being swamped by a rush of 
volunteers quahfying themselves for it 
by hurhng stones through shop -windows 
or the hke. 

All this does not mean that we must 
have indeterminate sentences of tutel^e. 
The mischief of the present system is not 
that the criminal under preventive deten- 
tion must be released at the end of ten 
years, but that if he relapses he is sent to 
penal servitude mstead of being simply 
and sensibly returned to Camp Hill. 
What It does mean is that if die tutelage 
be made humane and profitable, the 
criimnal, far from demanding his dis- 
charge, -will rather threaten the author- 
ities -with a repetition of his cnme if they 
turn him out of doors. The change that 
is needed is to add to the present power 
of the detaimng authorities to release the 
prisoner at any time if they consider him 
fit for self-responsibility, the power of 
the prisoner to remain if he finds himself 
more comfortable and safe under tute- 
lage, as voluntary soldiers feel themselves 
more comfortable in the army, or en- 
closed nuns in a convent, than cast on 
the world on his o-wn resources. 

-WHITHER THE FACTS ABE DRIVING US 

So much for the difficulty of the inde- 
terminate sentence, which is quite man- 
ageable. Its discussion has led us to the 
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discovery diatin spite of the unchristian 
spirit of our criminal law, and the cruelly 
of its administration, the mere logic of 
facts is dnving us to humane solutions. 
Already in England no judge or magis- 
trate is obliged to pass any sentence what- 
ever for a first offence except when deal- 
ing with a few extraordinary crimes which 
have affected our imagination so strongly 
that we feel bound to mark our abhor- 
rence of them by spedal rigor not only 
to those convicted of them, but to those 
accused of them: for example, persons ac- 
cused of high treason were formerly not 
allowed the help of counsel in defending 
themselves. And when the account of the 
English system of preventive detention at 
Camp Hill is studied in connection with 
the remarkable series of experiments now 
being made in America, it will be seen that 
nothing stands between us and humanity 
and decency but our cruelty, vindictive- 
ness, terror, and thoughtless indifference. 

CRIME AS DISEASE 

It must not be imagined that any sys- 
tem will reach every anti-social deed that 
is committed. I have already shewn that 
most crime goes undetected, unreported, 
and even unforbiddenj and I have sug- 
gested that if our system of deahng with 
crime v/ere one with which any humane 
and tiioughtfiil person could consdenti- 
ously co-operate, if we compensated in- 
jured persons for bringing criminals to 
justice instead of, as at present, making 
the process expensive and extremely dis- 
agreeable and even terrifying to them, 
and if we revised our penal laws by strik- 
ing out of their list of criminal acts a few 
which ought not to be there and adding a 
good many which ought to be there, we 
might have a good many more delin- 
quents to deal with than at present imless 
we concurrently improved the education 
and condition of the masses suffidently to 
do away with the large part of law-break- 
ing which is merely one of the symptoms 


of poverty, and would disappear with it. 
But in any case we should diligently read 
Samuel Butler’s Erewhon, and accustom 
ourselves to regard crime as pathological, 
and the criminal as an invalid, curable or 
incurable. There is, in fact, hardly an argu- 
ment that can be advanced for the stem 
suppression of crime by penal methods 
that does not apply equaUy to the sup- 
pression of disease; and we have already 
an elaborate sanitary code under which 
persons neglecting certdn precautions 
against disease are not only prosecuted 
but in some instances (sometimes quite 
mistaken ones, as the history of vacdna- 
tion has proved) persecuted very cruelly. 
We actudly force parents to subject their 
children to surgical operations, some of 
which are both dangerous and highly 
questionable. But we have so far stopped 
short of making ita punishable offence to 
be attacked b)rsmallpox or typhus fever, 
though no legal assumption is more cer- 
tain than that both diseases can be ex- 
tinguished by sanitation more completely 
than crime by education. Yet there would 
be no greater injustice in such punish- 
ment than there is in the imprisonment of 
any thief; and the sanctimonious speech 
in which die judge in Erewhon, senten- 
cing a man for phthisis, recapitulated the 
career of crime which began with an acci- 
dent in childhood, and ended with pul- 
monary tuberculosis, was not a whit 
more ridiculous than tiie similar speeches 
made at every session by our own judges. 
Why a man who is punished for having 
an inefficient consaence should be pnyi 
leged to have an ineffident lung is a de- 
bSable question. If one is sent to pnsOT 
and the other to hospital, why m^e the 
prison so different from the hospital? 

But I make the parallel here b^use It 

brings out the significance of the fact that 
we admit without protest that we have to 

put up with a good deal of illness m e 

world, and to treat the suffered v/ith 
spedal indulgence and consideration, m 
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stead of turning on them like a herd of I 
buSaloes and goring them to death, as vre 
do in the case of our moral invahds. We 
even punish people very severely for neg- 
lecting their mi^ds or treating them in 
such a 'R'ay as to make them -worse instead 
of better: that js, for doing to them ex- 
actly -w'hat v'e should do ourselves if in- 
stead of doing -wrong in body and losing 
health they had gone -WTong in mind and 
stolen a handkerchief There are people 
in die -world so incredibly foohsh that 
they expect their children to be alw'ays 
perfectly truthful and perfectlj' obedient; 
but even these idiots do not expect their 
children to be perfectly well alw'aj's, nor 
thrash them if they catch cold. In ^ort, 
if crime w'ere not punished at all, the 
world would not come to an end any 
more than it does now that disease is not 
punished at all. The real ^st of the dis- 
tmctian we make is that the consequences 
of crime, if unpunished, are pleasant, 
whereas the consequences of catching a 
chill are its o-wn punishment; but this will 
not bear exanunation. A bad conscience 
is quite as uncomfortable as a bad cold; 
and though there are people so harddy 
consututed in this respect that they can 
behave very selfishly -without turning a 
hair, so are there people of such hardy 
physical constitution that they can abuse 
their bodies with impunity to an extent 
that would be fatal to ordmary persons. 
Anyhow, it is not proposed that abnormal 
subjects should be unrestramed. 

On the other hand avoidable illnesses 
are just like at'oidable crimes in respect of 
being the result of some form of mdul- 
gence, positive or negatit'e. For all prac- 
tical purposes the parallel betw'een the 
physical and moral invalid holds good; 
only, we may have to consider the ab- 
solute sacredness of the physical in- 
valid’s life I shall not here attempt to 
prejudge the result of that considera- 
tion; but It is clear that if we decide that 
this sacredness must be maintamed at all 
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costs, and that the idiot in Darenth, -who 
lies there haMng food poured into it so 
that its heart may continue to beat and its 
lungs to breathe automatically (for it can 
do nothing voluntarily), must be pre- 
served from death much more laboriously 
than Emstein, then we must hold the 
crinunal equally fensh unless -w'e are to 
keep the -whole subject in its present 
disastrous confusion. 

REFORMIKG OUR CONSCIENCES 

The change in the public consaence 
which is necessary before these considera- 
tions can take effect m abohshing our -vil- 
lamous sj'stem of dealing -with crime -wtII 
never be mduced by sympathy with the 
cnminal or even disgust at the pnson. 
The proportion of the population directly 
concerned is so small that to the great 
majority imprisonment is somethmg so 
unhkely to occur — ^mdeed, so certain 
statistically never to occur — that they 
cannot be persuaded to take any interest 
in the matter. As long as the question is 
only one of the comfort of the prisoner, 
nothing -wall be done, because as long as 
the prinaple of punishment is admitted, 
and the Sermon on -he Mount ridiculed 
as an unpractical outburst of anarchism 
and sentimentahty, the public wtU always 
be reassured by learning from the judges 
(none of whom, by the -w’ay, seems to 
know what really happens to a prisoner 
after he leaves the dodc) that our prisons 
are admirable institutions, and by the 
romances of Prison Commissioners like 
Du Cane and Su Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, 
-who arrange prisons as children build 
houses -with toy bricks, and finally be- 
come so pleased -with them arrangements 
that they describe them in terms which 
make us -w-onder that they do not commit 
serious crimes to qualify themselves for 
prolonged reridence in their pet para- 
dises. I must therefore attack the pumtive 
position at another angle by dealing "with 
its psychological effect on the criminal. 
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EXPIATION AND MORAL ACCOUNTANCT 

No ordinary criminal will agree with 
me for a moment that punishment is a 
mistake and a sin. His opinions on that 
point are precisely those of the policeman 
who arrests him; and if I were to preach 
this gospel of mine to the convicts in a 
prison I should be dismissed as a hope- 
less crank far more summarily than if I 
were to interview the Chief Commis- 
sioner at Scotland Yard about it. 

Punishment is not a simple idea: it is a 
very complex one. It is not merely some 
injury that an innocent person infficts on 
a guilty one, and that the gmity one 
evades by every means in his power. It is 
also a balandng of accounts with the soul. 
People who feel guilty are apt to inflict it 
on themselves if nobody will take the job 
off their hands. Confessions, though less 
common than they would be if the pen- 
alties were not so soul-destroying, are 
received without surprise. From the crim- 
inals’ point of view punishment is expia- 
tion; and their bitterest complaints of 
injustice refer, not to their sentences, but 
to the dishonesty with which society, 
having exacted the price of the crime, sail 
treats the criminal as a defaulter. Even so 
sophisticated a man of the world as Oscar 
"Wilde claimed that by his two years’ im- 
prisonment he had settled accounts with 
the world and was entided to be^n again 
with a clean slate. But the world per- 
sisted in ostracizing him as if it had not 
punished him at all. 

This was inevitable; but it was dis- 
honest. If we are absurd enough to en- 
gage in a retributive trade in crim^ we 
should at least trade fairly and give clean 
receipts when we are paid. If we did, we 
should soon find that the trade is imprac- 
ticable and ridiculous; for neither party 
can deliver the goods. No discharge that 
the authorities can give can procure the 
ex-prisoner an eli^le situation; and no 
atonement that a diief or murderer can 


make in suffering can make him any the 
less a thief or murderer. And nobody 
shirks this demonstration as much as the 
ffiief himself. Human self-respect wants 
so desperately to have its sins washed 
away, however purgatorially, that we are 
willhig to go through the most fantastic 
ceremonies, conjurations, and ordeals to 
have our scarlet souls made whiter than 
snow. We naturally prefer to lay our sins 
on scapegoats or on the Cross, if our 
neighbors will let us off so easily; but 
when they will not, then we will cleanse 
ourselves by suffering a penalty sooner 
than be worried by our consciences. This 
is the real foundation of the criminal law 
in human superstition. This is why, when 
we refuse to employ a discharged prisoner, 
he invariably pleads that what he did is 
paid for, and that we have no ri^t to 
bring it against him after he has suffered 
the appointed penalty. 

As we cannot admit the plea, we should 
consider whether we should exact the 
penalty. I am not arguing that the plea 
should be admitted: I am arguing that the 
bargrin should never have been made. 
I am more merciless than the criminal 
law, because I would destroy the evil- 
doer’s delusion that tiiere can be any 
for^veness of sin. What is done cannot 
be undone; and the man who steals must 
remain a thief until he becomes another 
man, no matter what reparation or ^ex- 
piation he may make or suffer. A pumsh- 
ment system means a pardon system: the 
two go together inseparably. Once zaimt 
that if I do something wicked to you 
we are quits when you do something 
equally wicked to me and you ^e bound 
to admit also that die two blacks make a 
w'hite. Our criminal system is an organ- 
ized attempt to produce white by two 
blacks. Common sense should dp^edly 
refiise to believe that evil can be abohshed 
by duphcating it. But common ^e is 
not so logical; and thus we get the pre- 
sent grotesque spectacle of a judge com 
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mitang thousands of horrible crimes in 
order that thousands of criminals may 
fed that they have balanced their mord 
accounts. 

FAMILIAK. FRAXroS OF THE TRADE 
IN SIN 

It is a game at "which there is plenty of 
cheadng The pnsoner pleads Not Guilty, 
and tries his best to get ofi^ or to have as 
hght a sentence as possible. The com- 
meraal brigand, fining himself for his 
plundermgs by suhscrdimg to charities, 
never subscribes as much as he stole. But 
through all the folly and absurdity of the 
busmess, and the dense mental confusion 
caused by the fact that it is never frankly 
faced and clearly stated, there shines the 
feet that consdence is part of die eqirip- 
ment of the normal man, and that it never 
fells m its "work. It is retnbutii e because 
it makes him uncomfortable; it is deter- 
rent because detecuon and retnbution 
are absolutely certam; and it is reforma- 
tive because reformauon is the only way 
of escape. That is to say, it does to per- 
fection by di\'ine methods "what the Prison 
Commissioners are trying to do by dia- 
bohcal methods "without hope or even 
possibihty of success. 

BEVENGE THE DESTKO"rER OF 
CONSCIENCE 

The effect of revenge, or retribution 
from "widiout^ is to destroy the consdence 
of the aggressor instandy. If I stand on 
the com of a man m the street, and he 
"winces or cries out, I am all remorse, and 
overwhelm hun vath heartfelt apologies. 
But if he sets about me "wnth his fists, the 
first blow he lands changes my mind com- 
pletely; and I bend all my energies on 
doing intentionally to his eyes and nose 
and jaw what I did unintentionally to his 
toes Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord; 
and that means that it is not the Lord 
Chief Justice’s. A "violent pumshing, such 
as a flog^ng, cames no sense of expia- 
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tion "with it: whilst its effect lasts, which 
is fortunately not very long, its \’ictim 
is in a sa\'age fiiry in which he would 
bum dovm the gaol and roast the "war- 
ders and the governor and the justices 
ahve in it "with intense saasfection if he 
could. 

Lnpnsonment, on the other hand, 
gives the consaence a false satisfection. 
The criminal feels that he is "W'orking off 
his crime, though he is doing it in% olun- 
tanly, and would escape at any moment if 
he could. He preserii'es his sense of sol- 
vency "without ceasmg to be a thief, as a 
gambler preserves it by paying his losses 
"Without ceasmg to be a gambler. 

THE SENTtMENTALirr OF BEVENGE 

There is a mysterious psychological 
limi t to p unishm ent. We somehow dare 
not kill a hopelessly diseased or danger- 
ous man by way of pumshment for any 
offence short of murder, though "we 
chloroform, a hopelessly diseased or dan- 
gerous dog by "way of kindness "without 
the least imsgiving. Until we have purged 
our souls of mahee, "W'hich is pure senti- 
ment, we caimot get nd of sentunentality; 
and the sennmentahty which makes us 
abominably cruel m one direction makes 
us foolishly and supersdQously afraid to 
act sternly in others Homicidal lunatics 
say in them asylums "They cannot hang 
Ks.” I could give here, but refrain for 
ob"vious reasons, simple instructions by 
carrying out "w hich any person can com- 
mit a murder "with the certamty, if de- 
tected, of being sent to an asylum instead 
of to the gallo"w^. They ought to have 
just the contrary effect; for the case of the 
homiddal lunatic is die clearest case for 
]udidal killing that exists. It is the killing 
of the sane murderer that requires con- 
sideration: it should never be a matter of 
course^ because there are murders which 
raise no comindng presumption that 
those who commit them are exceptionally 
likely to commit another. But about a 
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chronically homicidal lunatic there should 
be no hesitation whatever as long as we 
practise judicial killing at all; and there 
would not be if we simply considered 
without malice the question of his fitness 
to live in society. We spare him because 
the gallows is a punishment, and we feel 
that we have no nght to punish a lunatic. 
When we realize that we have no right to 
punish anybody, the problem of dispos- 
ing of impossible people will put itself 
on its proper footing. We shall drop our 
moral airs; but unless we rule Hlhng 
out absolutely, persons who give more 
trouble than they are worth run the 
risk of being apologetically, sympathetic- 
ally, painlessly, but effectually returned 
to the dust from which they sprung. 

MAN IN SOCIETY MUST JUSTIFY HIS 
EXISTENCE 

This would at least create a sense of 
moral responsibility in our dtizens. We 
are all too apt to take our lives as a matter 
of course. In a civilized commimity life is 
not a matter of course: it can be main- 
tained only on comphcated artifidal con- 
ditions; and whoever enlarges his life by 
violating these conditions enlarges it at 
the expense of the hves of others. The 
extent to which we tolerate such vital em- 
bezzlement at present is quite outrageous: 
we have whole classes of persons who 
waste, squander, and luxuriate in the 
hard-earned income of the nation without 
even a pretence of social service or con- 
tribution of any kind; and instead of 
sternly calhng on them to justify their 
existence or go to the scrap heap, we en- 
courage and honor them, and indeed con- 
duct the whole business of the country 
as if its object were to produce and pam- 
per them. How can a prison chapldn 
appeal with any effect to the conscience 
of a professional criminal who knows 
quite well that his illegal and impecunious 
modes of preying on sodety are no worse 
morally, and enormously less mischiev- 


ous materially, than die self-legalized 
plutocratic modes practised by the chap- 
lain’s most honored friends with die chap- 
lain’s full approval? The moment we 
cease asking whether men are good or 
bad, and ascertain simply whether they 
are pulhng their weight in the sodal boat, 
our persistent evildoers may have a very 
unpleasant surprise. Far from having an 
easy time under a Government of soft- 
hearted and soft-headed sentimentahsts, 
cooing that "to understand everything is 
to pardon everything,” they may Sni 
diemselves disdphned to an ectent at 
present undreamed of by the average 
man-about-town. 

CIVILIZED MAN IS NOT BORN FREE 

And here it will occur to some of ray 
readers that a book about imprisonment 
should be also a book about freedom. 
Rousseau said that Man is bom fi^ee. 
Rousseau was wrong. No government of 
a civilized State can possibly regard its 
dtizens as bom free. On the contrary, it 
must regard them as bom in dd>t, and 
as necessarily incurring fresh debt every 
day they hve; and its most pressing duty 
is to hold tiiem to that debt and see that 
they pay iL Not until it is paid can any 
freedom begin for die individual. When 
he caimot walk a hundred yards without 
using such a very expensive manufactured 
article as a street, care must be taken that 
he produces his share of its cost. Wheri he 
has paid scot and lot his leisure begins, 
and with it his liberty. He can then say 
boldly, “Having given unto Cssar ±e 
things that are Gesar’s I shall now, 
no tutelage or compulsion except ttat ot 
my consdence, ^ve to God the things 
that are God’s.” That is the only possible 
baas for dvil liberty; and we are unable 
to attain it because our governments cor- 
ruptly shirk the duties of Cassar; usurp 
the attributes of God; and make an un- 
holy mess of which this horrible prison 
system of outs is only one tymptoro- 
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OUR NATURE NOT SO BAD AS OXTR 
PRISON SYSTEM 

Ve must, however, be on our guard 
agamst ascribmg all the villainy of that 
system to our cruelty and selfish terrors 
I have pointed out how the operation of 
the criminal law is made very uncertain, 
and therefore loses the deterrence it aims 
at, by the reluctance of sympathetic 
people to hand over offenders to the 
pohce. Vindictive and frivolous as we 
are, we are not downright fiends, as w'e 
should be if our modem prison system 
had been deliberately invented and con- 
stmcted by us all in one piece. It has 
grown upon us, and grown evilly, having 
e\Tl roots; but its worst developments 
have been well meant; for the road to hell 
is paved with good intentions, not with 
bad ones The history of it is too long to 
be told here in detail; but a word or two 
of It is needed to save the reader from 
closing the volume in despair of human 
nature. 
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stnctest fair play by letting his keeper 
fight It out with him unaided. And that 
is what die law did mostly in England 
until well into the luneteenth century. To 
this day there is no pnson in some of the 
Virgin Islands. The prisoner is tied by 
the leg to a tree, and plays cards with the 
constable w'ho guards him. 

The result was that the provision of 
lock-ups became a private commeraal 
speculation, undertaken and conducted 
for the sake of what could be made out of 
it by the speculator. There was no need 
for these places to be lock-ups: the ac- 
cused could be chained up or gjwed or 
manacled if no safe pnson was available; 
and when lock-ups came to be provided 
as a matter of business, the practice of 
chainin g was continued as a matter of 
tradition, and formed a very simple 
method of extorting money from pris- 
oners by torture. No food was provided 
by the State: what the prisoner ate was 
charged against him as if he w'ere in a 
hotel; and it often happened that when 
he was acqmtted he was taken back to 
prison as secunty for his bill and kept 
there unol he had paid it. 

Under these circumstances the prison 
was only a building into which all classes 
and sorts of detained persons were throwm 
indiscriminately. The nch could buy a 
pnvate room, hke Mr Pickwick in the 
1 Fleet; but the general herd of poor crim- 
mals, old and young, innocent and hard- 
ened, virgin and prostitute, mad and sane, 
clean and verminous, diseased and whole, 
pigged together in indescribable promis- 
cuity. I repeat: nobody mvented this. 
Nobody intended it. Nobody defended it 
except the people who made money by 
it. Nobody else except the prisoners knew' 
about It; they were as innocent as Mr 
Pickwick of w'hat went on inside the 
prison walls. And, as usual in England, 
nobody bothered ^out it, because people 
with money could avoid its grossat dis- 
comforts on the n^hgibly rare occasions 


THE HISTORY OF OUR PRISONS 

Lnpnsonraent was not originally a 
punishment any more than chaining up a 
dog, cruel as that practice is, is a purash- 
ment. It was simply a method of deten- 
tion The officer responsible for the cus- 
tody of an offender had to lock or chrin 
him up somewhere to prevent him from 
running avay, and to be able to lay his 
hand on him on the day of trial or execu- 
tion This was regarded as the officer’s 
own affair: the law looked to him for the 
delivery of the offender, and did not con- 
cern itself as to how it was effected. This 
seems strange nowada3rs; but I can re- 
member a case of a lunatic on a battle- 
ship, w'ho had one man told off to act as 
his keeper. The lunatic was violent and 
troublesome, and gave his keeper plenty 
of severe e.\ercise; but the rest of the crew 
looked on with the keenest enjo3rment of 
the spectacle, and gave the lunatic the 
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when they fell into the hands of the 
officers of the law. It was by the mere 
accident of being pricked for shenff that 
John Howard learned what the inside of 
a gaol was hke. 

Howard’s good intentions 

As a result of Howard’s agitation 
prisons are now State prisons: the State 
accepts full responsibility for the prisoner 
from the moment of his arrest. So far, so 
good. But in ffie meantime impnsonmen^ 
instead of being a means of detention, has 
become not only a pumshment, but, for 
the reasons given at the outset of this 
essay, the punishment. And official shal- 
lowness, prevailing against the poet 
Crabbe’s depth, has made it an infernal 
punishment. Howard saw that the pris- 
oners in the old gaol contaminated one 
another; and his remedy was to give them 
separate cells in which they could medi- 
tate on their crimes and repent. When 
prisons with separate cells were built ac- 
cordingly, the prison officials soon found 
that it saved trouble to keep the prisoners 
locked up in them; and the philanthrop- 
ists out-Howarded Howard in their efforts 
to reform criminals by silence, separation, 
and the wearing of masks, lest they should 
contaminate one another by the expres- 
rion of thdr feces. Until 1920 the con- 
victs in Belgian prisons wore iron masks. 
Our own convicts wore cloth masks for 
some time, and would probably be wear- 
ing them still had not our solidtude for 
their salvation killed and driven them 
mad in such numbers that we were forced 
to admit that thorough segregation, 
though no doubt correct in prindple 
(which is just where it is fetally incorrect) 
does not work. Frightful things in the 
way of solitude, separation, and dlence, 
not for months, but for many years at a 
time, were done in American prisons. 

Ihe reader will find as much as he can 
stand in English Prisons Under Local 
Government, by Sidney and Beatrice 


Webb, and a good deal more in English 
Prisons Today, edited by Stephen Hob- 
house and Fenner Brockway, in which 
the system is described firom the pnson 
cells, not by common criminals, but by 
educated and thoughtful men and v/omen 
who, as agitators for Votes for Women 
or as Consdeniious Objectors to mihtaiy 
service, have been condemned to im- 
prisonment of late years. Our horror at 
their disclosures must not blind us to 
my immediate point, which is that our 
prison system is a homble accidental 
growth and not a deliberate human in- 
vention, and that its worst features have 
been produced with the intention, not of 
making it v/orse, but of making it better. 
Howard is not responsible: he warned 
us that “absolute solitude is more than 
human nature can bear without die hazard 
of distraction and despair.” Elizabeth Fiy 
saw nothing but mischief in pnson 
silence and prison sohtude. Their fol- 
lowers were fools: that is alL 

THE SO-CALLED CRDnNAL TYPE 

Perhaps die most far-reaching service 
done by the Brockway-Hobhouse report 
is the h^t it throws on the alleged pheno- 
menon of a Criminal Type. The belief 
in diis has gone through several vicissi- 
tudes. At first a criminal wras supposed to 
be a beetle-browed, bulldog-jawed per- 
son for whom no treatment could be too 
bad. This suited the prison authorities, as 
nodiing is so troublesome to them as 
waves of public S3mipathy with crimina/s, 
founded on imaginative idealizations of 
them. But die authorities changed tneu: 
note vffien a scientific account of the^'pe 
was put forward by Lombroso and a body 
of investigators callingdiemselvesp^cra- 

atrists. These gentlemen found that 
criminak had asymmetrical features^ 
other stigmata (an effective word). 
contended that die criminals wrere me 
victims of these congenital perab^tie, 

and could not help themselves. As the o 
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vious conclusion iras that diey "r ere not 
morally responsible for their actions, and 
therefore should not be punished for 
them, the pnson authorities saw their 
occupation threatened, and demed that 
there was any criminal type, always ex- 
cepting the beede-brows and bulldog- 
jaws which the criimnal was assumed to 
have imposed on his naturally Gredan 
features by a life of villainy. They were 
able to point out that e\'erybody has 
asymmetrical features, and that die alleged 
stigmata of the Lombrosic cnminal are as 
charactenstic of the Church, the Stock 
Exchange, the Bench, and the Legis- 
lature as of Portland and Dartmoor. Tliat 
setded die matter for the moment The 
cnmmal type was off. 

But nobody who has ever viated a 
pnson has any doubt that there is a prison 
type, and a very marked one at that. And 
if he is saturated with the teachmgs of the 
Natural Selectionists, according to which 
changes of type are Ae result of the slow 
accumulation of minute variations, and 
therefore cannot be visibly produced in 
less than, say, a milhon years, he wdl con- 
clude, like Lombroso, diat the criminal is 
a natural species, and therefore incor- 
ngible 

HOW TYPES ARE lUNUFACTiniED 

But twenoeth century observation has 
lately been knockmg mneteenth century 
saence into a cocked hat by shemng that 
the types that were said to take a million 
years to produce can be produced in five. 
I have in my hand number seventy-four 
of the privately printed opuscula issued 
by the Society which calls itself the Set of 
Odd Volumes It is entitled The Influence 
Which Our Surroundings Exert On Us, 
and is tlie work of Sir William Arbuthnot 
Lane, one of our most disunguished sur- 
geons In it he shews tliat by keeping a 
man at nork as a deal porter, a coal 
tnmmer, a shoemaker or what not, 5 'ou 
can, Ts-ithin a period no longer than that 
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spent in prison by tj-pical criminals, pro- 
duce a ty'pical d^ porter, coal trimmer, 
and so on, the changes involved being 
visible grotesque skeletal changes for 
which Huxley or Owen would have de- 
manded a whole evolutionary epoch No 
Bolsheidk has yet written so rev'olunon- 
ary a pamphlet as this little record of a 
recent after-dinner speech. 

What It means is that the criminal type 
is an artificial type, manufactured in prison 
by the prison s}' 5 tem. It means that die 
type is not one of the accidents of the 
system, but must be produced by im- 
prisonment no matter how normal the 
victim is at the beginning, or how anxious 
the authorities are to keep him so. The 
sunple truth is that the typical criminal 
is a normal man when he first enters a 
prison, and develops the type dunng his 
imprisonment. 

PSYCHIATRISTS AND ENDOCRINISTS 

This does not mean that no other types 
are to be noted in prison. By all means let 
the endocnnists go on dividing abnormal 
people, in prison and out, into hyper and 
sub pitmtaries and thyroidics and ad- 
renals. They need not, as the habit of the 
scientific world is, quarrel furiously with 
me for remarkmg that another type can 
be externally imposed on their pitmtaries 
and th)Toichcs and adrenals impartially. 
The fact that a man has an excessive ad- 
renal secretion may be a reason for try- 
ing to check it instead of punishing him. 
It does not alter the fact Aat if you keep 
one adrenal in penal servitude and an- 
other in the House of Lords for ten years, 
the one -will shcR' the stigmata of a typical 
comtict, and the other of a typical peer, in 
addition to the stigmata of adrenalism. 

To realize the importance of this, we 
must recall the discredit into which Lom- 
broso fell when it was pointed out that by 
his diagnosis e\ erybody was more or less 
a criminal I suggest that this was not 
quite so complete a reductio ad absurdum 
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as it seemed. I have already accounted for 
the curious insensibility of the pubhc to 
the misery they are inflicting on their 
prisoners by the fact that some of the 
most mischievous and unhappy condi> 
tions of prison life are imposed on ail re- 
spectably brought-up children as a matter 
of course. It is arguable that what Lom- 
broso took to be cnminal stigmata were 
genuine prison stigmata, and that their 
prevalence among respectable people who 
have never been in gaol is due to the 
prison conditions to which such people 
are conventionally subjected for the fest 
twenty years of thdr life. 

THE CASE OF QUEEN YICTORIA 

■ I take up another much discussed and 
most readsble modern book; Queen Vic- 
toria, by Lytton Strachey. It contains 
some shocking pages, made bearable by 
the comedic power of the author, but 
still ghastly readmg. Queen Victoria was 
very carefully brought up. When she 
was eighteen they came to her and told 
her that she was Queen of England. She 
asked whether she could really do what 
she liked; and when this was reluctantly 
admitted by her careful mother, Victoria 
considered what wonderful and hitherto 
impossible happiness she could confer on 
herself by her new powers. And she could 
think of nothing more delightful than an 
hour of separate soUtary confinement. She 
had never been alone before, never been 
unwatched by people whose business it 
was to see that she behaved herself, and 
to rebuke her and punish her if she did 
anything they disapproved of. bi short, 
she had been treated as a dangerous 
criminal, unfit to be trusted with any in- 
itiative or moral responsibihty. 

It would carry me too far to trace the 
effects of this monstrous brin^ng-up on 
the course of history. The book should 
be given to every pnsoner who finds his 
solitary confinement every day from half- 
past four in the afternoon to next morn- 


ing more than he can bear. He will find 
that there are worse things than solimde 
when the only company available is that 
of the Warders and governor. And he will 
understand why the next thmg the queen 
did was to turn her mother practically 
out of the house. She was, as he would 
put it, getting a bit of her own back Let 
him then, if he is an intellectually curious 
prisoner, and has not been long enough 
in prison to have his intellect atrophi^, 
make a list of the miseries that are com- 
mon to the lot of our httle Queen Vic- 
torias out of prison and our thieves and 
murderers in pnson. Confinement, obedi- 
ence, silence at assoaated work, con- 
tinual supervision by hostile guardians 
reporting every infraction of rule for 
pumshment^ regulation of every moment 
of one’s hfe from outside, compulsory 
exerdse instead of play, systematic extir- 
pation of initiative and responsibility, 
uncongemal and sometimes impossible 
tasks, and a normal assumption that every 
original and undictated action will be a 
wrong action. This is the lot of die well- 
brou^t-up child, whether heiress to a 
throne or heir to a country rector, like 
Samuel Buder, who was beaten by his 
father until he acquired and retained until 
his death some of the stigmata ofachained 
dog. The British statesman Mr Winston 
Churchill, a duke’s grandson, tells us in 
his remimscences that when he was a 
child of seven he was sent to an expensive 
school where the disdphne was more 
ferodous than would be permitted in a 
Reformatory for young cnminals of 
twice that age. 

PBEVAIENCE OF CRIMINAL CHARACTER- 
ISTICS IN POLITE SOCIETY 
Buder, a man of exceptionally strong 
character which reacted violendy agairist 
his trdning, would have been what the 
Prison Commissioners call a bad prisoner, 
and therefore does not illustrate the 
normal sodal effect of the system. Even 
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Queen Victoria, viith all her character- 
istic prison tranritions from tutelage to 
tyranny, and her inability to understand 
or tolerate any other conditions, -was too 
energetic, uneducated, and ongmal, not 
to react vigorously against her circum- 
stances It is when we look at modem 
civilization in bulk that we are forced to 
admit that child traimng (or rather tam- 
ing), as we practise it, produces moral im- 
beahty. About a dozen milhons of per- 
sons, on whose education enormous sums 
had been spent pubhcly and pnvately, 
went like sheep to the slaughter m 1914- 
1918, and the survivors are making ehior- 
ate arrangements to go again. A glance at 
the newspapers which cater speaally for 
the classes which go through the respect- 
able routine of preparatory school, public 
school, and university, will shew that the 
ideals of those classes, their pomts of 
honor, their sense of humor, their boasts, 
their anticipations of future exploits, are 
precisely those of cnimnals. They alti’ays 
are ready (Steady, boys, steady) to fi^t 
and to conquer again and again. Ned 
Kelly, Charles Peace, Dick Turpin and 
Claude Duval, the Black Pnnce, Harry 
the Fiftli, Robin Hood, Paul Jones, Chve, 
Nelson and Captain Kidd, Cortez and 
Lord Roberts, were not all on the side of 
the law, but their morahty was the same; 
they all held that pugnaaty, the will to 
conquer, and die sort of courage that 
makes pugnacity and the will to conquer 
effecuve, are virtues so splendid that Aey 
sancufy plunder, devastation, and murder 
in direct proportion to the magnitude of 
these operauons. The relaxanons of the 
operators are love affairs and luxurious 
banquets Now pray what else is the 
romance of the thieves’ kitchen and of 
the surreptitious conversations of die 
prison exerase nng and assodated labor 
shop^ The difference is no more essen- 
tial than that between whiskey and cham- 
pagne, between an ounce of shag and a 
box of Hai'anas, between a burglar^' and 


a bombardment, between a jemmy and 
a bayonet, betw'een a chloroformed pad 
and a gas shell, between a Browming pistol 
bought at a pawnbroker’s and a service 
revolver Gild the reputable end of it as 
thickly as w'e like with the cant of cour- 
age, patnotism, national prestige, secur- 
ity, duty, and all the rest of it: smudge 
the disreputable end with all the ntupera- 
tion that the utmost transports of virtu- 
ous indignation can inspire: such tricks 
wnll not induce the divine judgment, by 
which all mankind must finally stand or 
fall, to disnngmsh betiveen the ^^ctims of 
these two bragging predatory insects tlie 
cnminal and tiie gentleman- 

The gentleman beats the cnminal hol- 
low in the magnitude of his operations 
and the number of people employed m 
them. For the depredations of the crim- 
inal are negligibly small compared to the 
imhtary holocausts and ravaged areas, tlie 
avic slums, the hospitals, the cemetenes 
crowded with the prematurely dead, and 
the labor markets in which men and 
women are exposed for sale for all pur- 
poses, honorable and dishonorable. These 
are the products of criminal ideas im- 
posed on the entire population. The com- 
mon thief and burglar, miserably sw'eated 
by the receiver to w'hom he has to sell his 
plunder, steals a few spoons or diamonds 
at a monstrous nsk, and gets less than a 
tenth of their value from a rascal who 
runs no nsk worth considering; and the 
poor wretch is content with the trump- 
ery debauch liis hard-earned percentage 
bnngs hun. The gentleman st^s a whole 
country, or a perpetual income for him- 
self and his descendants, and is never 
satisfied until he has more conquests and 
more nches to boast of What is more, 
the ilhcit thief does not defend his con- 
duct ethically. He may cry “To hell with 
the parsons and with honesty and white- 
livered respectabilityl” and so forth; but 
he does so as a defier of God, a public 
enemy, a Satanic hero. The gentleman 
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really believes diat he is a creator of 
national prestige, a defender of the faith, 
a pillar of society; and with this convic- 
tion to strengdien him he is utterly un- 
scrupulous in his misplaced pride and 
honor, and plays the wholesaler in evil to 
the criminars petty retail enterpnses. 

THE ROOT OF THE EVIL 

And what is at the bottom of it all? 
Just the behef that virtue is something 
to be imposed on us from without, like 
the tricks taught to a performing animal, 
by the whip. Such manufactured virtue 
has no ethi<^ value whatever, as appears 
promptly enough when the whip is re- 
moved. All communities must live finally 
by thdr ethical values: that is, by their 
genuine virtues. Living virtuously is an 
art that can be learnt only by living in full 
responsibility for our own actions; and as 
the process is one of trial and error even 
when seeking the guidance of others’ ex- 
perience, society must, whether it likes 
it or not; put up with a certain burden of 
individual error. The man who has never 
made a mistake will never make any- 
thing; and the man who has never done 
any harm will never do any good. The 
disastrous people are the indelicate and 
concdted busybodies who want to re- 
form cnminals and mould children’s char- 
acters by external pressure and abortion. 
The cowards who refuse to accept the 
inevitable risks of human society, and 
would have everybody handcuffed if th^ 
could lest they should have their pockets 
picked or their heads punched, are bad 
enough; and the flagellomaniacs who are 
for ever shrieking the exploded falsehood 
that garotting was put down by flog^ng, 
and that all crimes, especially the sexually 
exdtang ones, can be put down by more 
flogging, are worse; but such obvious 
cases of phobia and hbido soon make 
themselves ridiculous if they are given a 
free platform. It is the busybody, the 
quack, the pseudo God Almighty, the 


Dr Moreau of Mr H. G. Wells’s ghasdi- ' 
est romance, continually lusting to lay 
hands on hving creatures and by reckless 
violation of their souls and bodies abort 
them into some monster representing 
thdr ideal of a Good Man, or a Model 
Citizen, or a Perfect Wife and Mother: he 
is theirrecondlable enemy, the ubiquitous 
and imquitous musance, and the most 
difficult to get rid of because he has im- 
posed his moral pretensions on public 
opinion, and is accepted as just the sort of 
philanthropist our prisons and criminals 
should be left to, whereas he (or she) is 
really the only sort of person who should 
never be admitted to any part of a prison 
except the gallows on which so many less 
mischievous egotists have expired. No 
one who has not a profound instinctive 
respect for the nght of all living creatures 
to moral and rehgious hberty: that is, to 
liberty of moral and rehgious eiqienment 
on themselves, hmited only by thdr obh- 
gations not to become unduly burden- 
some to others, should be let come within 
ten miles of a child, a criminal, or any 
other person in a condition of tutelage. 
Indelicacy on this point is the most con- 
clusive of sodal disqualifications. When 
it is ignorant and short-sighted it pro- 
duces criminals. When it is worldly-wise 
and pompous it produces Prison Com- 
missioners. 

RECAPITULATION 

For the reader’s mental convenience, 

I recapitulate the contentions presented 

above. . . 

I. Modem iraprisomnent: that is, im- 
prisonment practised as a punishment as 
well as a means of detention, is extremely 
cruel and mischievous, and therefore ex- 
tremely wicked. The word extremely is 
used advisedly because the system has 
been pushed to a degree at whi^ pr^on 
mortality and pnson insamty forad it 
back to the point at which it is barely m- 
durable, which point may therefore be 
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regarded as the practicable extreme- j 

2, Although public xTiidictiveness and ; 
public dread are largely responsible for | 
this -vickedness, some of the most cruel 
features of the prison S3rstem are not 
understood by the public, and ha\e not 
been deliberately invented and contrived 
for the purpose of mcreasing thepnsoner’s 
torment. The ivorst of these are (a) un- 
successful attempts at reform, (S) success- 
ful attempts to make the ■working of the 
prison cheaper for the State and easier for 
the officials, and (c) accidents of the evolu- 
tion of the old pri^'ately owned detention 
prison into the new punitive State prison. 

3 The pnson authonties profess three 
objects: (a) Retnbunon (a euphemism for 
vengeance), ( 6 ) Deterrence (a euphem- 
ism for Terronsm), and (c) Reform of 
the prisoner. They achieve the first by 
simple atroaty. Tliey fail in the second 
through lack of the necessary certainty of 
detection, prosecution, and conviction; 
partly because their methods are too crud 
and miscluevous to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the public; pardj because the pro- 
secutor is put to senous inconveraence 
and loss of time; partly because most 
people desire to avoid an unquestionable 
family disgrace much more than to secure 
a very questionable justice; and partly 
because die propomon of avov'edly un- 
detected cnmes is high enough to hold 
out reasonable hopes to the cnminal that 
he will never be called to account. The 
third (Reform) is irreconcilable ■vnth the 
first (Retnbunon); for the figures of 
readivism, and die discov cry that the so- 
called Cnminal T)*pe is really a pnson 
type, prove that the retnbume process 
is one of uncompensated deterioranon. 

4 The cardinal vice of the system is 
die antt-Chnsnan vice of vengeance, or 
the intennonal duphcanon of maliaous 
injunes partly in pure spite, partly incom- 
pliance with the expiatory superstinon 
that tw o blacks make a white. TTie crim- 
inal accepts this, but claims that punish- 1 


ment absolves him if the injuries are 
equivalent, and still more if he has the 
worse of the bargain, as he almost al'wav's 
has. Consequently, when absolution on 
his release is necessanly denied him, and 
he is forced back into crime by the refusal 
to employ him, he feels that he is entided 
to revenge this injustice by becoming an 
enemy of society. No benefiaal reform of 
our treatment of criminals is possible un- 
less and imtil this superstition of expiation 
and this essentially sentimental vice of 
V engeance are unconditionally eradicated 

5. Society has a right of self-defence, 
extending to the destrucuon or restraint 
of lawbreakers. This nght is separable 
from the nght to revenge or punish: it 
need hav'e no more to do widi puiush- 
ment or revenge than the cagmgor shoot- 
ing of a man-eating tiger. It arises from 
the existence of (A) intolerably mischiev- 
ous human beings, and (B) persons de- 
fecov'e m the self-control needed for free 
hfe in modem society, but well behaved 
and at their ease under tutelage and dts- 
apline. Class A can be painlessly killed 
or permanendy restrained. The requisite 
tutelage and discipline can be provided 
for Class B -widiout rancor or insult. The 
rest can be treated not as criminals but as 
avil defendants, and made to pay for 
their depredations in the same manner. 
At present many persons guilty of con- 
duct much viler than that for which poor 
men are sent to prison suffer noffiing 
worse than civil actions for damages 
w'hen they do not (unhappily) enjoy 
complete impuiuty. 

6. Tlie prinaple to be kept before the 
minds of all auzens is that as dvilized 
soaety is a very costly arrangement 
necessarj’^ to their subsistence and secur- 
ity they must jusu5' their enjoyment of it 
by contributing their share to its cos^ and 
givingno more than theu share of trouble, 
subject to ev ery possible provision by in- 
surance against innocent disabihty This 
is a condition precedent to freedom, and 
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justifies us in removing cases of incurable 
noxious disabihty by simply putting an 
end to their existence. 

7. An unconquerable repugnance to 
judicial killing having led to the abohuon 
of capital punishment in several countries, 
and to its reservation for speaally danger- 
ous or abhorrent crimes in all the others, 
it is possible that the right to kill may be 
renounced by all civihzed States. This re- 
pugnance may be intensified as we cease 
to distinguish between sin and infirmity, 
or, in prison language, between crime 
and disease, because of our fear of being 
led to the extirpation of the incurable in- 
vahd who is 'excessively troublesome as 
well as to that of the incurable criminal. 

On the other hand, the opposite tem- 
perament, which IS not squeamish about 
making short work of hard cases, and 
which is revolted by the daily sacrifice of 
the hves of prison ofiicials, and of rela- 
tives and nurses, to incurable criminals 
and invalids, may be reinforced by the 
abandonment of ethical pretentiousness, 
vengeance, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness in the matter, and may become less 
scrupulous than at present in advocating 
euthana^a for all incurables. 

‘Whichever party may prevail, punish- 
ment as such is likely to disappear, and 
with it the ear-marking of certain offences 
as calhng for specially deterrent severities. 
But it does not follow that lethal treat- 
ment of extreme cases will be barred. On 
the contrary, it may be extended from 
murder to social incompatibility of all 
sorts. If It be absolutely barred, suffiaent 
restraint must be effected, not as a 
punishment but as a necessity for pubhc 
safety. But diere will be no excuse for 
making it more impleasant than it need 
be. 

8. "When detention and restraint are 
necessary, the criminars right to contact 
with all the spiritual influences of his day 
should be respected, and its exercise en- 
couraged and facilitated. Conversation, 


access to books and pictures and musiq 
unfettered scientific, philosophic, and re- 
li^ous activity, change of scene and oc- 
cupation, the free formation of friend- 
ships and acquaintances, marriage and 
parentage: in shorty all the normal methods 
of creation and recreation, must be avail- 
able for criminals as for other persons, 
partly because depnvation of these things 
is severely punitive, and partly because it 
is destructive to the victim, and produces 
what we call the criminal type, making 
a cure impossible. Any specific liberty 
which the criminal’s specific defects lead 
him to abuse will, no doubt, be taken 
from him; but if his life is spared his 
right to live must be accepted in the full- 
est sense, and not, as at present, merely as 
a right to breathe and circulate his blood. 
In short, a criminal should be treated, not 
as a man who has forfeited all normal 
rights and liberties by the breaking of a 
single law, but as one who, through some 
specific weakness or weaknesses, is in- 
capable of exerasing some spedfic liberty 
or liberties. 


9. The main difficulty in applying this 
:oncept of individual freedom to the 
TiTninal arises from the fact that the con- 
«pt itself is as yet imformed. We do not 
ipply it to children, at home or at school, 
lor to employees, nor to persons of any 
:lass or age who are in the potver of 
ither persons. Like Queen Victoria, Tte 
:onceive Man as being either in authority 
)r subject to authority, each person doing 
mly whathe is expressly permitted to do, 
)r what the example of die rest of his class 
•n courages him to consider as tadtly per- 
□itted. The concept of the evolviiig fr^ 
nan in an evolving sodety, inaking aU 
orts of experiments m conduc^ and 
herefore doing everything he likes as 
hr as he can unless there are OTtess 
>rohibitions to wliich he is pohti^y a 
lonsenting party, is stiUunusual, and “in- 
equently terrif}dng, in spite of all the 
ndividuahst pamphlets of the aghteenth 
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and nineteenth centimes. It mtII be found The conclusion is that imprisonment 

that those -who are most scandalized hy cannot be fully understood by those vs ho 
die hberties I am claiming for the convict do not understand freedom. But it can be 
would be equally scandalized if I claimed understood quite -r ell enough to have it 
them for their own sons, or e\'en for made a much less horrible, ■wdcked, and 
themselves wasteful thing than it is at present. 
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THE APPLE CART 

1930 


The first performances of this play at 
home and abroad provoked several con- 
fident anticipations that it "would be pub- 
hshed with an elaborate prefatory treatise 
on Democracy to explain why I, formerly 
a notonous democrat, have apparently 
veered rotmd to the opposite quarter and 
become a devoted Royahst. In Dresden 
the performance was actually prohibited 
as a blasphemy against Democracy. 

What was all Ais pother about? I had 
"wntten a comedy in which a King defeats 
an attempt by his popularly elected Pnme 
Minister to deprive him of the nght to 
influence public opinion througli the 
Press and the platform: in short, to reduce 
him to a cipher. The King’s reply is that 
ratlier than be a apher he will abandon his 
tlirone and take his obviously very rosy 
chance of becoming a popularly elected 
Pnme Minister himself To those who 
believe that our system of votes for every- 
body produces parliaments which repre- 
sent the people it should seem that this 
solution of the difficulty is completely 
democratic, and that tlie Pnme hlinister 
must at once accept it joyfully as such 
He knows better. The change would rally 
the anu-democratic royalist vote against 
him, and impose on liim a rival in the 
person of tlie only pubbc man T>'hose 
ability lie has to fear. The comedic para- 
dox of tile situauon is tliat the King "mns, 
not by exerasing his royal authonty, but 
by tlireatening to resign it and go to tlie 
democratic poll 

That so many cnucs who beheve them- 
seKes to be ardent democrats should take 
the entirely personal tnumph of the here- 
ditary king over tlie elected mimster to 
be a tnumph of autocracy over demo- 
cracv, and its dramatizaaon an act of 
political apostasy on the part of tlie 


author, convinces me that our professed 
dev'otion to pohtical prindples is only a 
mask for our idolatry of eminent persons 
The Apple Cart exposes the unrealit}' of 
both democracy' and royalty as our ideal- 
ists conceh'e them. Our Liberal demo- 
crats believe in a figment called a con- 
stitutional monarch, a sort of Puncli 
puppet w'ho cannot mov e unni his Pnme 
Minister’s fingers are in his sleev'es They 
believe in another figment called a re- 
sponsible mimster, who mov es only w hen 
similarly actuated by tlie milhon fingers 
of the electorate. But the most superfiaal 
inspection of any tw'o such figures shew s 
that they are not puppets but living men, 
and that tlie supposed control of one by 
the other and of both by the electorate 
amounts to no more tlian a not very 
deterrent fear of uncertain and under 
ordinary circumstances quite remote con- 
sequences. The nearest thing to a pup- 
pet in our political sj'stem is a Cabinet 
mimster at the head of a great public 
office. Unless he possesses a very excep- 
tional share of dominanng ability and 
relevant knowledge he is helpless in the 
hands of his officials He must sign w'hat- 
ever documents tliey present to him, and 
repeat w Iiatever w'ords they put into Ins 
mouth when answenng questions in 
parliament, with a doality which cannot 
be imposed on a king who w orks at his 
job; for the king works conunuously 
whilst his ministers are in office for spells 
only, tlie spells being few' and brief, and 
often occurring for the first time to men 
of adv’anced age witli little or no training 
for an experience of supreme responsi- 
bility. George the Third and Queen 
Victoria w ere not, like Queen Elizabeth, 
the natural superiors of their ministers in 
polincal gemus and general capacity; but 
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they were for many purposes of State 
necessarilysuperiortoihem inexperience, 
in cunning, in exact knowledge of the 
limits of their responsibility and conse- 
quently of the limits of their irresponsi- 
bility: in short, in the authority and 
practical power that these superiorities 
produce. Very clever men who have 
come into contact with monarchs have 
been so impressed that they have attri- 
buted to them extraordinary natural quali- 
fications which they, as now visible to 
us in historical perspective, clearly did 
not possess. In conflicts between mon- 
archs and popularly elected numsters the 
monarchs win every time when personal 
abflity and good sense are at all equally 
divided. 

In The Apple Cart this equality is 
assumed. It is masked by a strong contrast 
of character and methods which has led 
my less considerate critics to complain 
that I have packed the cards by making 
the King a wise man and the minister a 
fool. But that is not at all the relation be- 
tween the two. Both play with equal 
skill; and the King wins, not by greater 
astuteness, but because he has the ace of 
trumps in his hand and knows when to 
play it. As the prettier player of the two 
he has the sympathy of the au<hence. Not 
being as pampered and powerful as an 
operatic prima donna, and depending as 
he does not on some commerdally Su- 
able talent but on his conformity to the 
popular ideal of dignity and perfect 
breeding, he has to be trained, and to 
train himself, to accept good manners as 
an indispensable condition of his inter- 
coiurse with his subjects, and to leave to 
the less highly placed such indulgences as 
tempers, tantrums, bull3nngs, sneerings, 
swearings, kiddngs: in short, the com- 
moner violences and intemperances of 
authority. 

His ministers have much laxer stand- 
ards. It is open to them, if it will save 
thdr time, to get their own way by mak- 


ing scenes, flying into calculated rages, 
and substituting vulgar abuse for argu- 
ment A clever minister, not having had 
a royal training, will, if he finds himself 
involved in a duel with his king, be care- 
ful not to choose the weapons at which 
the king can beat him. Rather will he in 
cold blood oppose to the king’s perfect 
behavior an intentional misbe^vior and 
apparently childish petulance which he 
can always drop at the right moment for 
a demeanor as urbane as that of the king 
himself, thus employing two sets of 
weapons to the king’s one. This gives 
him the advantages of his own training 
as a successful ambitious man who has 
pushed his way from obscurity to cele- 
bnty; a process involving a considerable 
use of the shorter and more selfish 
methods of dominating the feebly re- 
calcitrant, the unreasonable, the timid, 
and the stupid, as well as a sharp sense of 
the danger of these methods when dealing 
with persons of strong character m strong 
positions. 

In tius hght the style of fighting adopted 
by the antagomsts in the scrap between 
King Magnus and Mr Joseph Proteus is 
seen to be a plain deduction firom their 
relative positions and antecedents, and 
not a manufactured contrast between de- 
mocracy and royalty to the disadvantage 
of the former. Those who so mistook it 
are out of date. They still regard demci- 
cracy as the under dog in the conflict. 

But to me it is the king who is doomed 1 
to be tragicaDy in that poririon in the 
futiure into which the play is . 

in fact, he is visibly at least half m it 
already; and the theory of constitutions 
monarchy assumes that he is wholy m 
it, and has been so since the end of the 

seventeenth century. 

Besides, the conflict is not reafly be- 
tween royalty and democracy. It is be- 
tween both and plutocracy, which, hav- 
ing destroyed the royal power by j 

force under democratic pretexts, has 
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bought and swallo-wed democracy'. Money 
talks: money prints: money broadcasts: 
money reigns; and kings and labor leaders 
aliJ:e have to register its decrees, and 
even, by a staggering paradox, to finance 
Its enterprises and guarantee its profits. 
Democracy is no longer bought: it is 
bilked. Ministers V ho are Sociahsts to the 
backbone are as helpless in the grip of 
Breakages Limited as its acknowledged 
henchmen: from the moment when they 
attain to what is aith unintentional irony 
called power (meaning the drudgery of 
carrying on for the plutocrats) Aey no 
longer dare even to talk of nationalizing 
any industry, however socially vital, that 
has a farthing of profit for plutocracy still 
left in it, or that can be made to yield a 
farthing for it by subsidies. 

King Magnus’s litde tactical victory, 
which bulla so largely in the playhouse, 
leaves him in a worse plight than his 
defeated opponent, who can always plead 
tliat he is only the instrument of the 
people’s will, whereas the unfortunate 
monarch, making a desperate bid for 
dictatorship on die perfecdy true plea 
that democracy has destroyed all other 
responsibility (has not Mussolini said 
that there is a vacant dirone m every 
country in Europe vaiting for a capable 
man to fill it?), is compelled to assume 
full responsibility himself, and face all the 
reproaches that Mr Proteus can shirk. In 
his Cabinet there is only one friendly 
man who has courage, prinaple, and 
genuine good manners \\ hen he is courte- 
ously treated, and that man is an un- 
compromising republican, his n\-al for 
die dictatorship. Tlie splendidly honest 
and devoted Die-hard lady is too scorn- 
fully tactless to help mudi; but with 
a little more e.xpenence in the art of 
handling efrecti\ e men and v omen as dis- 
tinguished from the art of handhng mass 
mceungsMr Bill Boanergesmight surpnse 
diose Vs ho, because he makes diem laugh, 
see nothing in him but a caricature. 


In shorty those critics of mine who 
have taken The Apple Cart for a story of 
a struggle between a hero and a roomful 
of guj-s hav'e been grossly taken in. It is 
nev er safe to take my pla}-s at their subur- 
ban face value: it ends in your finding in 
them only what you bring to them, and 
so getnng nothing for your mone}'. 

On the subject of Democracy gener- 
ally I have nothing to say that can take 
the problem feather than I have already 
carried it in my Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Socialism and Capitalism. Wc 
have to solv c tv. o inseparable main prob- 
lems: the economic problem of how to 
produce and dtstnbute our subsistence, 
and the pohtical problem of hovv* to select 
our rulers and prevent them from abus- 
ing their authonty in their ovsTi interests 
or those of their class or religion. Our 
soluuon of the economic problem is the 
Capitalist system, which achiev es miracles 
in producuon, but fails so ludicrously and 
disastrously to distribute its products 
rationally, or to produce in the order of 
social need, that it is always complaining 
of bring paral)’zed by its “overproduc- 
tion” of tilings of vthich milhons of us 
stand in desperate V'ant. Our solution of 
the political problem is Votes for Ev cry- 
body and Everj' Authont)'- Elcacd by 
Vote, an expedient onginally devired to 
prevent rulers from tjranniring by the 
very effectual method of prcv'cnting them 
from doing an>Tlung, and dius leaving 
cv crjlhing to irresponsible pnvate enter- 
pnse. But as private enterprise vill do 
nodung that is not profitable to its little 
self, and the verj' e.xistence of dv ilradon 
nowdepends on the svift and unhampered 
public e.\ecution of enterprises that super- 
sede priv'ate enterprise and are not merely 
profitable but vitally necessary to the 
■whole communitj’, this purely inhibinve 
check on tjTanny has become a strangle- 
hold on genuine democracy. Its painfully 
cv'ohed machinerj' of parliament and 
Part}* S}'5tem and Cabinet is so effective 
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m obstruction that we take thirty years 
by constitutional methods to do ^rty 
imnutes work, and shall presently be 
forced to clear up thirty years arrears in 
thirty minutes by unconstitutional ones 
unless we pass a Reform Bill that will 
make a complete revolution in our pohti- 
cal machinery and procedure. When we 
see parliaments like ours kicked into the 
gutter by dictators, both in kingdoms and 
republics, it is foolish to wait until the 
dictator dies or collapses, and then do 
nothing but pick the poor old things up 
and try to scrape the mud off them; the 
only sane course is to take the step by 
which the dictatorship could have been 
anticipated and averted, and construct a 
pohtical system for rapid positive work 
instead of slow nugatory work, made to 
fit into the twentieth century instead of 
into the sixteenth. 

Until we face this task and accomphsh 
it we shall not be able to produce elector- 
ates capable of doing anythmg by their 
votes except pave the way to their own 
destruction. An election at present, con- 
sidered as a means of selecting the best 
qualified rulers, is so absurd that if the 
last dozen parliaments had consisted of 
the candidates who were at the foot of 
the poll instead of those who were at the 
head of it there is no reason to suppose 
that we should have been a step more or 
less advanced than we are today. In 
neither case would the electorate have 
had any real choice of representatives. If 
it had, we might have had to struggle 
with parliaments of Titus Oateses and 
Lord George Gordons dominating a few 
generals and artists, with Cabinets made 
up of the sort of orator who is sdd to 
cany away his hearers by his eloquence 
because, having first ascertained by a few 
cautious feelers what they are ready to 
applaud, he gives it to them a dozen 
times over in an overwhelming cres- 
cendo, and is in effect carried away by 
them. As it is, the voters have no red 


choice of candidates: they have to take 
what they can get and m^e the best of 
it accordmg to tiieir lights, whidh is often 
the worst of it by the hght of heaven. By 
chance rather than by judgment they find 
themselves represented in parliament by 
a fortunate proportion of reasonably 
honest and pubhc spirited persons who 
happen to be also successful pubbc 
spe^ers. The rest are in parliament be- 
cause they can afford it and have a fancy 
for It or an interest in it. 

Last October (1929) I was asked to 
address the enormous audience created 
by the new invention of Wireless Broad- 
cast on a range of pohtical and cultuial 
topics introduced by a previous speaker 
under the general heading of Pomts of 
View. Among the topics was Democracy, 
presented, as usual, in a completely ab- 
stract guise as an infinitely beneficent 
principle in which we must trust though 
it slay us. Lwas determined that this tune 
Votes for Everybody and Every Author- 
ity Eleaed by Vote should not escape by 
wearing its imposing mask. I dehvered 
myself as follows: 

Your Majesties, your Royal High- 
nesses, your Exc^encies, your Graces 
and Reverences, my Lords, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, fellow citizens of all degrees: 
I am going to talk to you about Demo- 
crzcy objec:tively: that is, as it exists and 
as we must all reckon with it ecjually, 
no matter what our points of view may 
be. Suppose I were to talk to you not 
about Democracy, but about the ^ 
wWch is in some respects rather like De- 
mocracy! We all have our own views of 
the sea. Some of us hate it and are 
well when we are at it or on it. Others 
love it, and are never so happy as when 
they are in it or on it or looking at it. 
Some of us regard it as Brit^ s natural 
realm and surest bulwark: others want a 
Channel Tunnel. But certain facts ^out 
tile sea are quite independent of our 
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feelings towards it- If I take it for granted 
that the sea easts, none of } on will con- 
tradict me. If I say that the sea is some- 
times furiously nolent and always un- 
certain, and that those who are most 
famihar with it trust it least, j ou will not 
immediately shriek out that I do not be- 
heve in the sea; that I am an enemy of the 
sea; that I want to abolish the sea; that 
I am going to malie bathing illegal; that 
I am out to rmn our carrying trade and 
lay waste all our seaside resorts and scrap 
the Bnnsb Navy- If I tell you that you 
cannot breathe in the sea, you will not 
take that as a personal insult and ask me 
indignantly if I consider you inferior to 
a fish. Well, you must please be equally 
sensible w'hen I tell you some hard facts 
about Democracy. ^X^len I tell you that 
It IS sometimes ^ously ^^olent and al- 
ways dangerous and treaclierous, and tliat 
those who are famihar wnth it as pracucal 
statesmen trust it least, you must not 
at once denounce me as a paid agent of 
Benito Mussolini, or declare that I ha^e 
become a Tory' Die-hard in my old age, 
and accuse me of wanung to take away 
your votes and make an end of parlia- 
ment, and tlie franchise, and free speech, 
and public meeung, and tnal by jury. 
Still less must you nse in your places and 
give me tlirce rousing cheers as a cham- 
pion of mcdici al monarchy' and feudal- 
ism I am quite innocent of any sudi 
c\ira\agances All I mean is tliat whether 
we arc Democrats or Tones, Catholics 
or Protestants, Commumsts or Fasdsts, 
w e arc all face to face vitli a certam force 
in the w orld called Democracy'; and w c 
must understand the nature of tliat force 
w hctlicr w e want to fight it or to forward 
It Our business is not to deny die penis 
of Democracy, but to prondc against 
them as far as w e can, and dien consider 
whether the risks we cannot provide 
against are worth taking 
Democracy', as y ou know it, is seldom 
more than a long w ord bcginmng widi a 


capita! letter, w'hich we accept rev erendy 
or disparage contempmously w^^^oJt 
asking any questions Now we should 
never accept anything reverendy until 
we have asked it a great many very 
searching questions, the first two being 
What are you' and Where do y oa hver 
When I put these quesaons to Demo- 
cracy the answer I get is “My name is 
Demos; and I hve in die Bntish Empire, 
the Umted States of-4jnerica, and wher- 
ever the lov e of liberty’ bums in the heart 
of man. You, my fnend Shaw', arc a unit 
of Democracy': y'our name is also Demos* 
you are a atizen of a great dcmocranc 
commumty : y ou are a potc'irial constitu- 
ent of the Parliament of Man, die Tedcra- 
aon of die World ” At diis I usually 
burst into loud cheers, which do credit 
to my endiusiasnc nature. Tonight, how- 
ever,I shall do nothing of the sort* I shall 
say “Dont talk nonsense. My name is not 
Demos: it is Bernard Shaw . My' address 
is not the Bntish Empire, nor die United 
States of Amenca, nor w’herev er the lov e 
of liberty bums m die heart of man: it is 
at such and such a number in such and 
such a street m London; and it will be 
time enough to discuss my scat in die 
Parliament of Man w lien diat celebrated 
instituuon comes into cMstencc. I dont 
believe your name is Demos* nobody’s 
name is Demos, and all I can make of 
your address is that y ou have no address, 
and are just a tramp — ^if indeed y ou exist 
at all” 

You will norice diat I am too polite to 
call Demos a windbag or a hot air mer- 
chant: but I am going to ask y ou to begin 
our study* of Democracy by* considenng 
It first as a big balloon, filled widi gas 
or hot air, and sent up so diat you shall 
be kept loo^jng up at die sky* w'hilst odicr 
people are picking your pockets 
the balloon comes down to eardi every' 
five years or so you are invited to get 
into the basket if you can dirow out one 
of the people w ho are situng ughtly in 
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it; but as you can afford neidier the time 
nor the money, and there are forty 
millions of you and hardly room for six 
hundred in the basket, the balloon goes 
up again with much the same lot in it 
and leaves you where you were before. 

I think you will admit that the balloon 
as an image of Democracy corresponds 
to the parliamentary facts. 

Now let us examine a more poetic con- 
ception of Democracy. Abraham Lincoln 
is represented as standing amid the car- 
nage of the battlefield of Gettysburg, and 
declaring that all that slaughter of Ameri- 
cans by Americans occurred in order that 
Democracy, defined as government of the 
people^r thepeople the people, should 
not pensh from the earth. Let us pick 
this famous peroration to pieces and see 
what there really is inside it. (By the 
way, Lincoln did not really declaim it on 
die field of Gettysburg; and the American 
Civil War was not fought in defence ot 
any such principle, but, on the contrary, 
to enable one half of the United States to 
force the other half to be governed as 
they did not wish to be governed. But 
never mind that. I mentioned it only to 
remind you that it seems impossible for 
statesmen to make speeches about Demo- 
cracy, or journalists to report them, with- 
out obscuring it in a cloud of humbug). 

Now for die three arricles of the de- 
fimdon. Number One: Government of 
the people: that, evidendy, is necessary: 
a human community can no more exist 
without a government than a human 
being can exist without a co-ordinated 
control of its breadung and blood arcula- 
tion. Number Two; Govemment_^r the 
people, is most important Dean Inge put 
it perfecdy for us when he called Demo- 
cracy a form of society which means equal 
consideration for all. He added that it 
is a Christian principle, and diat, as a 
Christian, he believes in it. So do I. That 
is why I insist on equality of income. 
Equal consideration for a person with a ! 


hundred a year and one with a hundred 
thousand is impossible. But Number 
Three: Government fy die people, is 
qmte a different matter. All the monarchs, 
all the tyrants, all the dictators, all the 
Die-hard Tones are agreed that we must 
be governed. Democrats like the Dean 
and myself are agreed that we must be 
governed with equal consideration for 
everybody. But we repudiate Number 
Three on the ground that the people 
cannot govern. The thing is a physical 
impossibility. Every citizen cannot be a 
ruler any more than every boy can be an 
engine driver or a pirate king. A nanon 
of prime ministers or dictators is as 
absurd as an army of field marshals. 
Government by the people is not and 
never can be a reahty: it is only a cry by 
which demagogues humbug us into vot- 
ing for them. If you doubt this — if you 
ask me “Why should not the people 
make their own laws?” I need only ask 
you “Why should not the people wnte 
their own plays?” They cannot. It is 
much eaaer to write a good play than to 
make a good law. And there are not a 
hundred men in the world who can wnte 
a play good enough to stand dmly wear 
and tear as long as a law must. 

Now comes the question. If we cannot 
govern ourselves, what can we do to save 
ourselves from being at die mercy of 
those who can govern, and who may 
quite possibly be thoroughpaced graftere 
and scoundrels? The primitive answer is 
that as we are always in a huge majcmiy 
we can, if rulers oppress us intolerably, 
bum their houses and tear them to piecK. 
This is not satisfactory. Decent people 
never do it until they have quite lost their 
heads; and when they have lost thar 
heads they are as likely as not to bum the 
wrong house and tear the wrong man to 
pieces. When we have what is cdled a 
popular movement very few people who 
take part in it know what it is all about. 1 
once saw a real popular movement in 
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London. People ■vrere running ecdtedly 
Arou^ Ae streets. Everyone T%ho sffw 
Aem doing it immeAately joined m Ae 
rush. The} ran simply because everyone 
else V.-2S doing it. It «-as most impressii e 
to see Aousands of people stx-eepmg 
along at full speed like that. There could i 
be no doubt that it ti-as hterally a popular 
Ino^ement. I ascertained aftert^-ards that 
it Tv-as started by a runavi-ay cov. That 
cow had an important share in my educa- 
tion as a pohtical philosopher; and I can 
assure you Aat if you •will study crowds, 
and lost and terrified animals, and Aings 
lAe Aat, instead of readmg boosts and 
nev. spaper articles, 5 ou -nA learn a great 
deal about politics from Aem. 5 fost 
general elections, for instance, are nothing 
but stampedes Our last but ore n-as a 
conspicuous example of this. The cow 
n-as a Russian one. 

I Amk n e may take it Aat neiAer mob 
violence nor popular motements can be 
depended on as Aecks upon Ae abuse of 
pov,cr by governments. One might sup- 
pose Aat at least Aey ould act as a last 
resort •when an autocrat goes mad and 
commits outrageous excesses of tv-ranny 
and cruelty. But it is a cunous fact tliat 
Aev' never do. Take two famous cases: 
those of Nero and Tsar Paul Ae First of 
Russia IfNero had been an ordinary pro- 
fessional fiddler he w ould probAIv hav e 
been no worse a man Aan anv member of 
Ac ’wireless orchestra. If Paid had been a 
lieutenant in a line regiment we should 
neicr have heard of lum. But vihen Aese 
tw o poor fellows were mv esied vnA ab- 
solute powers over Aeir feFow creatures 
Aey vsent mad, and did suA appalling 
dungs diat diey had to be killed like mad 
dogs Only, it was not die people diat 
rose up and killed Aem. They w ere dis- 
patched quite privately bv a v cr}' selea 
an:*c of Acir own bodv-guards For a 
gcnuinelv democratic execution of un- 
popular statesmen v,e must turn to Ae 
brothers De \^'itt. who were tom to 


pieces by a Dutch mob ir. Ae sevenrccr.A 
century. Thev* were neiAer ty'renK nor 
autocrats. On Ae contraty, ore of Aem 
had been imprisoned and tortured for his 
resistance to Ae despodsm of ‘VTiAam of 
Orange; and Ae oAer had come to meet 
him as he came out of pnson. The rrob 
■was on Ae side of Ae autocrat. "VTc may 
take it Aat Ac shortest •way for a tv-ra-t 
to get rid of a troublesome Aampion of 
libaty is to imse a hue ard cry against 
him as an unpatriotic person, and lea*, e 
Ae mob to do Ae rest after supplvnrg 
Aem ■wi A a w ell tipped ringleader. Nowa- 
days Ais IS called direct action by Ae 
rev oludonarv' proletariat. Those v, ho put 
Aeir faiA in it soon find Aat pro’etanats 
are never rev olunonarv’, and Aat dieir 
Arect acdon, -when it is controlled at all, 
is usually controlled by police agents. 

Democraev', Aen, cannot be govern- 
ment by Ae people: it can only be gov cm- 
ment by consent of Ae gov emed Unfor- 
tunately, when democradc statesmen pro- 
pose to govern us by our ©■wn consent, 
Aej find Aat v.e dont ■want to be gov- 
erned at all, and Aat w c regard rates and 
ta.xes and rents and death duties as in- 
tolerable burdens. What w e want to i now 
is how little gov emmcni ■w e can get along 
■waA -wa Aout bang murdered m our beds. 
That quesnon cannot be answ cred until 
we hav c c-xplained v, hat w e mean bj get- 
ung along. Savages manage to get along. 
Unruly Arabs and Tartars get along. The 
onlv rule in Ac matter is Aat Ae avalized 
vray of getdng along is Ae •w-ay of cor- 
porate action, not individual acdon; and 
corporate action inv olv es more govern- 
ment Aan individual acdon. 

Tlius government, whiA used to be a 
comparaavelv simple afiair, todav* has to 
manage an enormous development of 
Sodabsra and Communism. Our indus- 
trial and social life is set in a huge com- 
munisde framework of public roadwaj'S, 
streets, bridges, water supphes, power 
suppbes, lighting, tramways, schools. 
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dockyards, and public aids and conveni- 
ences, employing a prodigious army of 
pobce, inspectors, teachers, and oiEdals 
of all grades in hundreds of departments. 
We have found by bitter experience that 
it is impossible to trust factories, -work- 
shops, and mines to private management. 
Only by stem la-ws enforced by constant 
inspection have -we stopped the mon- 
strous -waste of human life and welfere it 
cost when it was left uncontrolled by the 
Government. During the -war our attempt 
to leave the munitioning of the army to 
pnvate enterprise led us to the verge of 
defeat and caused an appalling slaughter 
of our soldiers. When the Government 
took the work out of private hands and 
had it done in national factories it was at 
once successful. The private firms were 
still allowed to do what httle they could; 
but they had to be taught to do it eco- 
nomically, and to keep their accounts 
properly, by Government officials. Our 
big capitahst enterprises now run to riie 
Government for help as a lamb runs to 
its mother. They caimot even make an 
extension of the Tube rail-way in London 
-without Government aid. Unassisted 
private capitahsm is breaking down or 
getting left behind in all directions. If 
all our Sodalism and Communism and 
the drastic taxation of unearned incomes 
which finances it were to stop, our private 
enterprises would drop like shot stags, 
and we should all be dead in a month. 
When Mr Bald-win tried to win the last 
election by declaring riiat Sociahsm had 
been a failure whenever and wherever it 
had been -tried, Socialism went over him 
like a steam roller and handed his office 
to a Soaalist Prime Minister. Nodiing 
could save us in the -war but a great ex- 
tension of Sodahsm; and now it is clear 
enough that only still greater extensions 
of it can repair the ravages of the war and 
keep pace -with the gro-wing requirements : 
of d-sdiizalion. 

What we have to ask ourselves, then, ■ 


is not whether-we will have Sodalism and 
Communism or not, but whether Demo- 
cracy can keep pace -with the develop- 
ments of both that are bang forced on 
us by the growth of national and inter- 
national corporate action. 

Now corporate action is impossible 
without a govermng body. It may be the 
central Government: it may be a mum- 
dpal corporation, a county council, a 
district coundl, or a parish council. It 
may be the board of directors of a joint 
stock company, or of a trust made by 
combining several joint stock companies. 
Such boards, elerted by the votes of the 
shareholders, are htde States -within the 
State, and very powerful ones, too, some 
of them. If they have not laws and kings, 
they have by-laws and chairmen. And 
you and I, the consumers of thdr services, 
are more at the mercy of the boards that 
organize them than we are at the mercy 
of parhament. Several active politidans 
who began as Liberals and are now 
Sodahsts have said to me that ibesy were 
converted by sedng that the nation had 
to choose, not between governmental 
control of industry and control by separ- 
ate pri-vate indmduals kept in order by 
their competition for our custom, but be- 
tween governmental control and control 
by gigantic trusts -wielding great power 
without responsibility, and having no 
object but to make as much money out 
of us as possible. Our Government is at 
tbig moment ha-viiig much more tro^Ie 
with the private corporations on whom 
we are dependent for our coals md cotton 
goods than with France or the Umted 
States of America. We are in the hands of 
our corporate bodies, public or pnvate, 

for the satisfaction of our everyday needs. 

Their powers are life and death poweK. 
I need not labor this point: we aU knowit 

But what we do not all realize is that 
we are equally dependent on corporate 
action for the satisfection of our reh'gious 
needs. Dean Inge teUs us that our general 
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elections have become public auctions at 
which the contending parties bid against 
one another for our votes by each promis- 
ing us a larger share than the other of the 
plunder of the minority- Now that is per- 
fectly true. The contending parties do 
not as }et venture to put it exactly m 
tliose ords; but that is v/hat it comes to. 
And the Dean’s profession obhges Wm to 
urge his congregation, uluch is much 
wider than that of St Paul’s (it extends 
across the Atlandc), always to vote for 
the party which pledges itself to go 
farthest in enabling those of us who have 
great possessions to sell them and ^ve 
die price to die poor. But we cannot do 
this as private persons. It must be done 
by the Government or not at all. Take 
my ow’n case. I am not a young man with 
great possessions; but I am an old man 
pajing enough in income tax and surtax 
to provide doles for some hundreds of 
unemployed and old age pensioners. I 
have not the smallest objectton to dvis: on 
the contrary, I advocated it strongly for 
years before I had any income w ortli tax- 
ing But I could not do it if die Govern- 
ment did not arrange it for me. If the 
Government ceased taxing my superflu- 
ous money and redistributing it among 
people who have no incomes at all I 
could do nothing bv mv*sclf. What could 
I do^ Can you suggest anydiing? I could 
send mv war bonds to the Chancellor of 
the exchequer and invite him to cancel 
the part of tlic National Debt that dicj 
represent; and he would undoubtedh 
thank me in die most courteous official 
terms for my patnousm But the poor 
V ould not get anj of it The other payers 
of surtax and income tax and death duties 
w ould sav c the interest tlicv now have to 
piy on It* tint ts all I should onlv have 
m-’de the nch richer and mv self poorer. I 
could bum all mv share ccnific.-ites and . 
inforni the sccreiancs of tlic companies 
lint thev might wntc off that mucli of ‘ 
ihvir capita! indebtedness The result , 


would be a bigger di'odend for tl e rest of 
the shareholders, witli the poor out n tl’e 
cold as before- 1 might sell my war boras 
and share certificates for cash, ard tlirow 
the monev' into the street to bo scrambled 
for; but it w oald be snatched up, not bv 
the poorest, but bj tlie best fed ard most 
able-bodied of the scramyers Besides, if 
we all tried to sell our bonds and shares — 
and this is w hat j ou hav c to conside-: for 
Christ’s advace was not addressed to me 
alone but to al! w ho hav e great possessions 
— the result v/ould be that tlieir value 
would fall to notlimg, as die Stock Ex- 
change would immediately become a 
market in w Inch there w ere all sellers and 
nobu}crs Accordinglv,anv spare monev' 
that die Government leaves me is in- 
vested where I can get die highest in- 
terest and the best secuntv. as thcreb} I 
can make sure iliat it goes where it is 
most wanted and gives immediate cm- 
plovTncnt. Th,s is die best I can do with- 
out Gov emmem interference: indeed any 
odier w-ay of dealing with my spare 
money w ould be foolish and dcmoralinng, 
but the result is diat I become richer and 
nchcr, and die poor become relatively 
poorer and poorer. So v ou sec I cannot 
even be a Christian except dirough 
Government action, and neither can the 
Dean. 

Now let us get dow n to our problem 
We cannot govern ourselves; vet if we 
cntmst die immense pow ers and rev enues 
w hich are ncccssarv in an cfleciiv e modem 
Government to an abvolute monarch or 
dictator, he goes more or less mad unless 
he IS a quite cxtraordinaiy and therefore 
ven seldom obtainable person Besides, 
modem government is not a one-man 
job* n IS too big for that. If we resort to 
a committee or parliament of supenor 
persons, they w ill set up an oligarcliy and 
abuse dieir pow er for dieir ow n benefit. 
Our dilemma is diat men in die lump 
cannot govern diemselves; and yet, as 
William Moms put it, no man is good 
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enough to be another man’s master. We 
need to be governed, and yet to control 
our governors. But the best governors 
will not accept any control except that of 
their own consciences; and, as we who 
are governed are also apt to abuse any 
power of control we have, our ignorance, 
our passions, our private and immediate 
interests are constantly in conflict with 
the knowledge, the wisdom, and the pub- 
lic spirit and regard for the future of our 
best qualified governors. 

Still, if we cannot control our gover- 
nors, can we not at least choose them and 
change them if they do not suit? 

Let me invent a primitive example of 
democratic choice. It is always best to 
take imaginary examples: th^ oflend 
nobody. Ima^e Aen that we are the 
inhabitants of a village. We have to elect 
somebody for the office of postman. There 
are severd candidates; but one stands out 
conspicuously, because he has frequently 
treated us at ffie public-house, has sub- | 
scribed a shilling to our htde flower show, j 
has a kind word for die children when he ! 
passes, and is a victim of oppression by 
the squire because his late father was one 
of our most successful poachers. We elect 
him triumphandy, and he is duly in- 
stalled, uniformed, provided with a red 
bicycle, and ^ven abatch of letters to de- 
liver. As his motive in seddng the post 
has been pure ambition, he has not 
thou^t much beforehand about his 
duties; and it now occurs to him for the 
first fime that he cannot read. So he hires 
a boy to come roimd with him and read 
the addresses. The boy conceals himself 
in the Imb whilst the postman dehvers 
the letters at die hous^ takes the Christ- 
mas boxes, and gets the whole credit of 
the transaction. Li course of time he dies 
with a hi^ reputation for effidency in 
the discharge of his dudes; and we elect 
another equally illiterate successor on 
similar grounds. But by this time the boy 
has grown up and become an insdmtion. 


He presents himself to the new postman 
as an established and indispensable feature 
of the postal ^tem and finally becomes 
recognized and paid bythevill^assuch. 

Here you have the perfect image of a 
popularly elected Cabinet Miiuster and 
the Civil Service department over which 
he presides. It may work very well; for 
our postman, thou^ illiterate, may be a 
very capable fellow; and the boy v/ho 
reads the addresses for him may be quite 
incapable of doing anything more. But 
this does not always happen. Whether it 
happens or not, the system is not a demo- 
cratic reality: it is a democratic illusion. 
The boy, when he has ability enough to 
take advantage of the situation, is die 
master of the man- The person elected to 
do the work is not really doing it; he is 
a popular humbug who is merely doing 
what a permanent official tells him to do. 
That is how it comes about that we are 
now governed by a Civil Service which 
has such enormous power that its regub- 
tions are taking the place of the laws of 
j England, though some of them are made 
for the convenience of the officials with- 
out the shghtest regard to the conveni- 
ence or even the rights of the public. 
And how are our Civil Servants selected? 
Mostly by an educational test which no- 
body but an e^^enavely schooled youth 
can pass, thus making the most powerful 
and effective part of our government an 
irresponsible class government. 

Now, what control have you or I over 
the Services? We have votes. I have 
mine a few times to see what it is like. 
Well, it is like this. When the elertion 
approaches, two or three persons of whom 
I know noffiing write to me sohciung 
my vote and enclo^g a list of meeting, 
an election address, and a polhng c^d. 
One of the addresses reads like an article 
in The Morning Post, and has a 1^'on 
Jadk on it. Another is like The 
News or Manchester Guardian. Both 
mi^t have been compiled from the edi- 
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tonal v^aste paper baskets of a hundred 
years ago A third address, more up-to- 
date and much better phrased, convinces 
me that the sender has had it •'R'ritten for 
him at the headquarters of the Labor 
Party. A fourth, the most hopelessly out 
of date of them all, contmns scraps of the 
early English transladons of the Com- 
munist Manifesto of 1848. I base no 
guarantee that any of these documents 
■were wntten by the candidates. They con- 
\ey nothing "whatever to me as to their 
character or pohucal capaaty. The half- 
tone photographic portraits -ahich adorn 
the front pages do not even tell me their 
ages, lia\ ing been taken tw cnty years ago 
If I go to one of the meetings I find a 
schoolroom packed -witli people "w ho find 
an election meeong cheaper and funmer 
tlian a theatre On the platform sit one or 
tv'o poor men ■who have -worked hard to 
keep party politics alive jn the constitu- 
enej’. They ought to be die candidates; 
but they have no more chance of such 
eminence dian they have of possessing a 
Rolls-Royce car. Tlicy move votes of 
confidence in the candidate, though as 
the candidate is a stranger to them and to 
evciybody else present nobody can pos- 
sibly feel any such confidence. Tlicj lead 
the applause for him; they prompt him 
■w hen questions arc asked, and "w hen he is 
complctclj floored they jump up and crj' 
"Let me answer dial, Mr Chairman!” and 
then pretend that he has answ cred it. Tlic 
old vliibbolcths arc droned over, and 
nothing lias anj sense or reality in it 
cveept the V itupcration of the opposuion 
partv, which is received with shouts of 
relief by the audience Yet it is nothing 
but an cvhibition of bad manners If I 
vote for one of dicsc candidates, and be 
or she is elected. I am supposed to be 
enjovang a democratic control of die 
government — to be cverdsing govern- 
ment cf mv self. /er mv self, h m\ sc’f Do 
V o 1 w mder diat the Dean cannot bel.cv c J 
sudi nonsense? If I believed it I should | 
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not be fit to v ote at ail. If this is Dmo- 
craev*. who cm blame S'gnor Mussok-i 
for describing it as a putrcfvmg corcser 
The candidates may ask mew hat mere 
they can do for me but present them- 
selves and answer any questions I may 
put to them. I quite admit that d'.cy can 
do nodiing; bat that docs rot mend 
matters. \Vhat I should like is a real test 
of their capacity. Shortly before the war 
a doctor in San Francisco discov cred that 
if a drop of a candidate's blood can be ob- 
tained on a piece of blotting paper it is 
possible to discover within half an hour 
w hat is wTong wndi him phy s’cally. What 
I am waiting for is the discovery' of a 
process by which on dcliv cry of a drop 
of his blood or a lock of his hair we can 
ascertain w hat is right with him mentally . 
We could then have a graded scries of 
panels of capable persons for all employ- 
ments, public or private, and not allow' 
any person, however popular, to under- 
take the employment of governing us 
unless he or she were on the appropnate 
panel At the low cr end of the scale there 
■would be a panel of persons qualified to 
take part m a pansh meeting, at the 
higher end a panel of persons qualified to 
act as Secrcttncs of State for Foreign 
Affairs or Finance Ministers. At present 
not more than tw o per thourand of the 
populauon would be available for the 
highest panel. I should tlicn be in no 
danger of electing a postman and finding 
that he could neither read nor w ntc. My' 
clioicc of candidates would be perhaps 
more restricted tha'i at present; but I do 
not desire liberty to choose "windbags and 
nincompoops to represent me in parlia- 
ment, and my pow cr to choose betw cen 
one qualified candidate and anotlicr w ould 
give me as much control as is cither pos- 
sible or desirable. Tlie v oting and count- 
ing w ould be done by machinery’: I should 
connect my telephone with the proper 
office, touch a button; and the machinery 
w ould do the test. 
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Pending such a completion of the 
Amencan doctor’s discovery, how are 
we to go on^ Well, as best we can, with 
the sort of government that our present 
system produces. Several reforms are 
possible without any new discovery. Our 
present parliament is obsolete: it can no 
more do the work of a modem State than 
Juhus Caesar’s galley could do the work 
of an Atlantic hner. We need in these 
islands' two or three additional federal 
legislatures, working on our munidpal 
committee system instead of our parha- 
mentary party system. We need a central 
authority to co-ordinate the federal work. 
Our obsolete little internal frontiers must 
be obliterated, and our units of local 
government eiJarged to dimensions com- 
patible with the recent prodi^ous ad- 
vances in faality of commumcation and 
co-operation. Commonwealth affairs and 
supemational activities through die 
League of Nations or otherwise will have 
to be provided for, and Cabinet func- 
tion' to be transformed. All the pseudo- 
democratic obstructive functions of our 
pohtical machinery must be ruthlessly 
scrapped, and the general problem of 
government approached from a positive 
viewpoint atwhich mere anarchic national 
soverdgnty as distinguished from self- 
government will have no meaning. 

I must conclude by warning you that 
whdn everything has been done that can 
be done, dvilization will still be depend- 
ent on tile consdences of the governors 
and. the governed. Our natural disposi- 
tions may be good; but we have been 
badly brought up, and are full of anti- 
sodal personal ambitions and prejudices 
and snobberies. Had we not better teach 
our children to be better dtizens than 
ourselves? We are not doing that at 
present. The Russians are. That is my 
last word. Think over it. 

So much for my broadcast on Demo- 
cracy! And now a word about Breakages, 


Limited. Like all Sodalists who knoTir 
their business I have an exasperated sense 
of the mischief done by our system of 
private Capitahsm in setting up huge 
vested interests in destruction, waste, and 
disease. The armament firms thrive on 
war; the glaziers gam by broken win- 
dows; the operating surgeons depend on 
cancer for their children’s bread; the dis- 
tillers and brewers build cathedrals to 
sanctify the profits of drunkenness; and 
the prosperity of Dives costs the pnva- 
tion of a hundred Lazaruses. 

The title Breakages, Limited, was sug- 
gested to me by the fate of that remark- 
able genius, the late Alfred Warwick 
Gattie, with whom I was personally ac- 
quainted. I knew him first as the author 
of a play. He was a disturbing man, 
afflicted — or, as it turned out, gifted— 
with chronic hyperaesthesia, feehng every 
thing violently and expressing his feelings 
vehemently and on occasion volcanically. 
I concluded that he was not sufficiently 
cold-blooded to do much as a playwright, 
so that when, having lost sight of him for 
some years, I was told that he bad made 
an invention of first-rate importance, I 
was incredulous, and concluded that the 
invention was only a Utopian project. 
Our friend Henry Murray was so pro- 
voked by my attitude tiiat to appease him 
I consented to investigate die alleged 
great invention in person on Gattie s 
promising to behave hke a reasonable 
being during the process, a promise 
which he redeemed with the greatest dig- 



tentmg himself witii the reading of a bnet 
statement shewing that the adoption o 
his plan would release from 
enough men to utterly overwhelm e 
Central Empires with whom we were 
then at war. 

I approached the investigaoon 
sceptically. Our friend spoke of the 
works.” I could not believe that Gattie 
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had any v orks, excqjt in his fcnid ima- 
gination- He mentioned “the company.” 
'fhafivas more credible: anyone may form 
a company; but that it had any resources 
seemed tomedoubtful Hotie^erjlsuifered 
myself to be taken to Battersea; and there, 
sure enough, I found a trorkshop, duly 
labelled as the premises of The Neu* 
Transport Company, Limited, and spaci- 
ous enough to accommodate a double 
rail'R'ay line n’lth a platform The afiiur 
•was unquestionably real, so far. The plat- 
form V.HS not proMded •Ritli a station: its 
sole equipment "Ras a table v,ith a ro'R' of 
buttons on it for making electrical con- 
tacts Each line of railv'ay had on it a 
truck V iih a steel lid The practical part 
of tlie proceedings began by placing an 
armchair on tlic lid of one of tlic trucks i 
and scaling me m it. A brimming glass of J 
water n-as then set at mj feet. I could not j 
imagine what I n'as expected to do with 
tlic natcr or is hat "was going to happen; 
and there nas a suggestion of electro- 
cution about the chair which made me 
ners ous Game then sat down majestic- 
ally at the table on the platform mth his 
hand hovering os cr the buttons Intimat- 
ing iliat die miracle ssould take place 
xs hen ins truck passed die other truck, he 
aslcd me to choose whether it should 
ocair at the first passacc or later, and to ; 
dictate the order in sshich it should be 
repented. I was bs that time incapable of 
choosinif, so 1 said the sooner the better, 
and the tss'o trucks started. When the 
other micl had pas^d mine I found ms’- 
sclf mapcally sitting on it, chair and all. ' 
ssith the glass of ss-aicr unspillcd at ms 
feet. 

The rest of die stors is a irngi-ccmcds. 
Villen I said to Gattie apologcticalK (I 1 
felt dcepls guilts of hasmg underrated ‘ 
him) tint 1 had nescr known that he was j 
an cnpnccr. and had taken him to be the J 
list- si a natciir inventor wndi no proves- i 
sior.al traiptni:. he told me that thb wsi< 
esacds w hat he \. as* just 1,1 e Sr Chnsf o- ' 


pher Wren. He had been corccrrcd ;n c*i 
electnc lighting bjsness. ard Inad hec- 
resolted by the prod'g'*ot:s nu-nber o* 
breakages of glass bulbs ms ol .-cd by the 
handling of the crates in wh*ch the* ss-ctc 
packed for transport by rad C’ld resd. 
What was needed was a method of trrrs- 
fernng the crates from truck to trud, 
and from truck to road lorrs*. a*'d fro-" 
road lorrs' to warehouse lift without 
shocl^ friction, or handling, Gattie, brmg 
I suppose, by natural genius an insert 
though by mistaken s-ocation a p’as- 
wright, solscd die medianical proldc.-i 
wnliout apparent diiTicults, and o.Tercd 
his nation tl.e means of eiTccting an enor- 
mous sasmg of labor and smash. But in- 
stead of being rcccis cd with open arms .-s 
a Eoaal benefactor he found himself up 
against Brcal ages, L mited- The glass 
blowers wbo'c cmplos*mcnt was threat- 
ened. the exploiters of the grc.ii in- 
dustrs' of repairing our railwas trucks 
(cs’crj time a goods tram is stopped a 
senes of ijo sdolent colhsiors is propa- 
gated from end to end of the train, as 
those who Iisc wathin earshot know to 
dicir cost), and the railwas portei^s w ho 
dump the crates from tn’cl to platform 
and then hurl them into other tn'cl s, 
shattenng bulbs, battenng cans, .md too 
often niptunng tlicm«c!%cs in tlic pro- 
cess, saw in Gattie .an cacmx of the human 
race, a w reel cr of liomcs and a sian cr 
of innocent babes He fought them un- 
daimicdh , but they w ere too strong for 
him, and in due time his patents expired 
and he died almost unrceognircd, whilst 
Uni now n Soldiers w ere being canonired 
throuchout the w orld. So far, Tlie Apple 
Can is hts onl) shnne; and ,•>; it does 
not exen be.ar liis name, I have written it 
hero pending its tardx appc.arance m tlic 
roll of fame. 

I must not lease my readers to assume 
that Gattie was an c-'‘sy man to deal wath, 
or that he handled the opposit.on in a 
conahatorx manner wath due allowance 
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for lie inerria of a somewhat unimagina- 
tive officialdom which had not, like my- 
self, sat on his trucks, and probably set 
him down as a Utopian (a species much 
dreaded in Government departments) 
and thus missed the real point, which was 
that he was an inventor. Like many men 
of genius he could not understand why 
things obvious to him should not be so 
at once to other people, and found it 
easier to believe that they were corrupt 
than that they could be so stupid. Once, 
after I had urged him to be more diplo- 
matic, he brought me*, with some pride, 
a letter to the Board of Trade which he 
considered a masterpiece of tact and good 
temper. It contained not a word descrip- 
tive of his invention; and it began some- 
what in this fashion: “Sir, If you are an 
honest man you cannot deny ffiat among 
the worst abuses of this corrupt age is the 
acceptance of city directorships by re- 
tired members of the Board of Trade.” 
Clearly it was not easy for the Board of 
Trade to deal with an inventor who 
wished to interest them, not in his new 
machines, but in the desirability of its 
abolishing itself as infamous. 

The last time I saw him he called on 
me to unfold a new scheme of much 
greater importance, as he declared, than 
his trucks. He was very interesting on 
that occasion. He began by giving me a 
vivid account of the pirates who used to 
infest the Thames below London Bndge 
before the docks were built. He descnbed 
how the docks had come into existence 
not as wharves for loading and unloading 
but as strongholds in which ships and 
their cargoes could be secure ftom piracy. 
They are now, he declared, a waste of 
fabulously valuable ground; and theu 
work should be done in quite another 
way. He then produced plans of a pier 
to be built in die middle of the river, com- 
municating directly by rail and road with 
the shore and the great mam lines. The 
ships would come alongside the pier; and 


by a simple system of hoists the contents 
of their holds would be lifted out and 
transferred (Itbe myself in the armchair) 
to railway trucks or motor lomes with- 
out being touched by a human hand and 
therefore without nsk of breakage. It was 
all so masterly, so simple in its complex- 
ity, so convincing as to its practicability, 
and so prodigiously valuable soaally, that 
I, taking it very senously, proceeded to 
discuss what could be done to interest the 
proper people in it 

To my amazement Gattie began to 
shew unmistakeable signs of disappoint- 
ment and indignation, “You do not seem 
to understand me,” he said.“I have shewn 
you all this mechamcal stuff merely by 
way of illustration. What I have come to 
consult you about is a great melodrama I 
am going to write, the scene of which will 
be the Pool of London in the seventeenth 
century among the pirates!” 

What could I or anyone do with a man 
hke that.^ He was nSvely surprised when 
I laughed; and he went away only half 
persuaded that his scheme for turning the 
docks into building land; expediting the 
Thames traffic; saving much dangerous 
and demoralizing casual labor; and trans- 
figunng the underpaid stevedore into a 
fuUfed electridan, was stupendously more 
important than any ridiculous melodrama. 
He admitted that there was of course all 
that in it; but I could see that his heart 
was in the melodrama. 

As it was evident that officialdom, 
writhing under his insults and shocked by 
his utter lack of veneration for bigwigs, 
besides being hampered as all our Govern- 
ment departments are by the vested in- 
terests of Breakages, Limited, would do 
nothing for him, I induced some less em- 
barrassed public persons to take a nde m 
the trucks and be convinced that they 
really existed and worked. But here again 
the parallel between Gattieand his fellow- 
amateur Sir Chnsopher Wren came in. 
Wren was not content to redesign and re- 
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bjj^d St PaaVs: he "wanted to redes-cn j ot-rha’'d'.TrcCet--;H' 
London as T.*cll. He vas quite right: "K hat ' Tha—es prer, c~ 

re have lost by not ietring him do it ■, Gatne :s in h's g^v e- Bj:I - 
is incslcdable. Sinularly, Gatiie w-as not there r" jst hr. e been s-c—c:' 
content to improve the luggage arrange- a man t.^o. raving r- 
rrentsofourrailv,*ays; he would not listen ' them but inv c~ted t rr~'tc' 
to jou if your mind was not large enough j far from being cr-'’ ed by th 
tograsptheimmediatenecessity foranew i exclaim “Pensh my mtd 
central clearing house in Farringdon Mar- i if only it provides r-aterial 
Let, connected ninth the existing railwav-s ’ pLy! ' 
by a sv-stem of new tubes. He was of i iThis httio 1 .storv r.n cv 
coursenght; and we have already lost by j amuallv d'd provndc mrc~t 
stic’jng to our old v-av's more thian the ! ages, L^mued. and fc' tl e i 
gigantic sum his scheme wou’d have cost. ' the Powerm nrcj^ Gc*'cra’ 
But neither the money nor the enterpnse ' Brcn^ a^es is i:«cif brol cn wn 
was available just then, wntli tlie war on t have a mesvege fo- us 
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TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 

- 1931 


MONEY AND HAPPINESS 

Somehow my play, Too True To Be 
Good, has m performance excited an ani- 
mosity and an enthusiasm which will 
hardly be accounted for by the printed 
text Some of the spectators felt tMt they 
had had a divine revelation, and over- 
looked the fact that Bie eloquent gentle- 
man through whose extremely active 
mouth they had received it was the most 
hopeless sort of scoimdrel: that is, one 
whose scoundrelism consists in the al^ 
sence of conscience rather than in^^y 
positive vices, and is masked by good 
looks and agreeable manners. The less 
intellectual joumahst critics sulked as they 
always do when their poverty butnot their 
will consents to their witnessmg a play of 
mine; but over and above the resultant 
querulousness to which I have long been 
accustomedi thoughti detected anunusual 
intensity of resentment, as if I had hit them 
in some new and unbearably sore spot. 

"Where, then, was the offence that so 
exceedmgly disgruntled these unhappy 
persons? I dunk it must have been Ae 
m^ ^st and moral of the play, which is 
noi^ as usual, that our social system is un- 
just to the poor, but that it is cruel to 
the rich- Our revolutionary writers have 
dwelt on the horrors of poverty. Our 
conventional and romantic writers have 
ignored those horrors, dwelling pleas- 
antiy on the elegances of an existence free 
from pecuniary care. The poor have been 
pitied for misenes which do not, unfor- 
tunately, make them unbearably miser- 
able. But who has pitied die idle rich or 
really believed that they have a worse 
time of it than those who have to hve on 
ten shillings a day or less, and earn it? My 
play is a story of three reckless young 
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people who come into possession of, for 
the moment, imlimited riches, and set out 
to have a thoroughly good time with 
all the modem machinery of pleasure to 
aid them. The result is that they get no- 
thing for their money but a multitude of 
womes and a maddenmg dissatisfaction. 

THE VAMPIRE AND THE CALF 

I doubt whether this state of things b 
ever intentionally produced. We see a 
man apparendy slaving to place his chil- 
'^en'in the position of my three adven- 
turers; but oft-closM investigation we 
generally find that he'Hoes not care two- 
pence for his children, and‘‘i5’l^ljolJy 
wrapped up in the fascinating gam^bi' 
malting money. Like other games it is 
I enjoy^le only by people with an irre- 
sistible and virtually exclusive fancy for 
and enough anthmetical abihty and 
flair for market values to play it well; but 
with these qualifications Ae poorest men 
I can make the most astounding fortunes. 
They accumulate nothing but powers of 
extracting money every six mondis from 
i their less acqmsitive neighbors; and their 
rhil d mn accumulate nothing but obhga- 
i tions to spend it. As between these two 
processes of bleeding and being bled, 
bleedmg is the better fun. The vampire 
has a better time than the calf hung up hy 
the heels with its throat cut. The money- 
getter spends less on his food, clothes, 
and amusements than his clerks do, md is 
happy. His wife and sons and daughters, 
spendmg fabulous sums on themselves 
are no happier than their housemads, it 
so happy; for the routine of fashion is 
virtually as compulsory as the toume of 
a housemaid, its dressing is ^ muc ic 
tated as her uniform, its snubbmgs are as 
humiliating, and its monotony is more 
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tedious because more senseis and use- , 
less, not to mention that it must be 
pleasanter to be tipped than to tip Ard- 
as I surmise, tlie housemaid s day oft or 
c-.ening off is really off: in those hard 
earned hours she ceases to be a housemaid 
and can be herself; but the lady of fashion 
neser has a moment off: she has to be 
fashionable e\cn in her little leisure, and 
dies siitliout escr basing had any self at 
all. Here and there jou find riA ladies 
tabng up occupations and interests n hich 
1 cep tliem so busy doing professional or 
public u orV that they might as v.-cll has e 
five hundred a year as fiftj thousand “for 
all the good it docs tlicm” as the poor say 
in their amazement nhen lhc% sec people 
nho could afford to be fashionab’e and 
extras agant v, orbing hard and dres’^ing 
rather plainly. But iliat requires a per- 
sonal endossment of tastes and talents 
quite out of the common run. 

I remember a soldier of the old ncscr- 
do-u ell typo dnfting into a Imle Soaahst 
Socicn r-hich 1 happened to be address- 
ing more than fift ., jears ago As be had 
ctidcnti} blundered into the xi rong *:hop 
and v> as half drunb, some of the com-ades 
Ixigan to chaff him. and finalK held nae 
up to him as an example of the ads-^r- 
necs of !ecio!.Mism uh tl c mo^t com- 
picic conMcnon he denounced nc as a 
liypocntc and a bar. aff.nnint: it lo be a 
s cH-l no 'vTi .'>“d inexorable h” of natu-c 
th>t no 'n''n ’.iih inoncs in b.is poc'‘et 
could pi'-s a pubbe hou'-c v.Thc.': go ng 
in for a dnnl . 

TU! oui spLDirr AND Ti'r riruc 
not sn 

I !n\c nexer forgoiicn th-'t sptojcr. 
because 1 is delusion, in Ic^s crude forms, 
.■•nd Ills conception o^b'pp ncs*'. s«m to 
•i‘"i a c\ cr\ bods in Lntxiand m<sTx; c- lc<s. 
Vt Men I sax Ic's crude fi."*;— I j,.,. 
mem trier forrs, for the '■old.er. bem:: 
l.'’ffdn’nU V probal'K happ c- tlian he 
.•o '!d t'-’xc Deer, if qviic "ober, m 1 treas 


tbe D'jtocra: vb's ’•'r.' jpr“* a * .•'cmd 
pounds m z can in tbe sca-c’* ’'c' r’er-" *< 
IS not lu:pp:cr tram if re ; rd sDc-'t 
fi-.-eshib rgs.Fori:r*-'tb'aed~‘;ted :: 
a pnx'atc so^d cr. c^v^iz the: 
ing centre cf cuburc. t*‘'c Red < I 
Russia, has sn t ”uc to h: b*r''x a*'' 't 
T,hcn sober trat hiS env: is 1 --cl. r f-’t 
one- But it semes to li’^-stra*; i* e 
of my play, -..mc-^i i=. tha* c. r c’p''"* ‘"c 
sx-stem. rath lU golden o cep*’ ‘■’'s ( •' r’e 
richery ard its Iccdc** ni’e o‘* c-'X' ' s 
pox ertx*. IS as dcspcra'c a ‘a* u re fr 'm t''e 
point cf X .C-. o*' tl c r:*.. rs cf f e r ' r. 
j \Vc arc all amared ard t"arcd,.’o 1 ‘C 
tlie soldier, rben vc iie.m of Uu- . 
inil!iO"'aircpa''-r'uib.ep/‘" c’ o. 'c'-r’i- 
oui gome in a-d dir' t •mscb*<’!’.x . 
and v.c cnxy L.s m-.s a-d tb •;! ta*-; nb.n 
do go n and dual ihc~xcl.es <i'’y, T* 
xmlgar pub max ha in fact .i Rehce Hi 's’, 
and the pints of beer or cIi 'cs of* h st x 
an clabor-'tc dinner Tith rr>nx c'"’ 'rse .-nd 
xxnne- cultrina'ne; n asrers ?"d hqv'-urs. 
but the ’iiu«ion and the results am cv'un' tc 
I tl.crcfom p’cad for a ’•rc-'cc o<''.:pp’- 
ress to cure us of die r'l'crb’e 'n 
that T.c can acli.e.c it bx beer rn :r ci"' 
than our rcighborx. Mo^’e-n odoi y 
tunes hax c dcmons:rx"'d its x an.tx .Wl cn 
countrx p'>^(>-is vc'c“p’s' rchv th 
> fortx po.nds a xerr ’ t*'crc v ’s <- 1 -. 
I c’sc for LWiCvint: ihnt to he rch * as jo 
- lx: happx. .ns v.e ccnccption of rich''- c il 
j notxcntx-rcbc.oodcnOvich to p'x fo*d><' 

^ ncces'^is.r ofa cubix,'>*ec! life. \ l.ttndrcd 
5 cri.m aco Saoirm \^’aiTcn v. rote a fan o is 
noxcl abn.,t a ’^a.i v ho bcc’mc cnon *« 
ousix nch Tile title of the "oxx! r ■>< 
Ten Ti.nrsa-’d Year; r^d tl. s. ;o •'nx 
rcs’d-rt Ins'n f "rb. in mx bnx*"o->j3. rc- 
; p^e^entcd an opi!’f'"ae l>ex cod r I'jcli Cfolv 
Lends L'cutcnant and the r !d e cou^d 
j asp re, Tim sca'e h's chinirrd «tcc then. 

^ I luxe pis* sn:n in liic ypers a picture of 
_ tbe fu*‘aril o^a sh pp'^c marr-’c'c * liose 
I in^rne.iftbecap.mlx-’h’cof thepmperty 
, left bv } j-u be correnly sta’cd. mitt hax'c 
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been over four thousand pounds a day or poor must be miserable. Our sodety is so 
a million and a half a year. If happiness is constituted that most people remain all 
to be measured by riches he must have their hves in the condition in which they 
been fourteen thousand times as happy as were bom, and have to depend on their 
the laborer lucky enough to be earmng imagination for their notions of what it is 
two pounds a week. Those who believe hke to be in the opposite condition. The 
that riches are the reward of virtue are upstarts and the downstarts, though we 
bound to conclude that he was also four- hear a great deal about them either as 
teen thousand times as sober, honest, and popular celebrities or cnminals, are ex- 
industrious, which would lead to the ceptional.Therich,itissaid,donotknow 
quaint condusion that if he drank a bottle how the poor live; but nobody insists on 
of wine a day the laborer must have drunk the more mischievous fact that the poor 
fourteen thousand. do not know how the rich hve. The rich 

are a minority; and they are not consumed 
THE UNLOADING MILLIONAIRES with envy of the poor. But the poor are a 

This is so obviously monstrous that it huge majority and they are so demoralized 
may now be dismissed as an illusion of by the notion that they would be happy 
the poor who know nothing of the lives if only they were ridi, that they mdce 
of the rich. Poverty, when it involves themselves poorer, if hopefuUer, by back- 
continual privation and anxiety, is, like ing horses and buying sweepstake tickets 
toothache so painful that the victim can on the chance of realiring their day- 
desire nothing happier than the cessation dreams of unearned fortunes. Our penny 
of the pain. But it takes no very extra- newspapers now depend for their circula- 
ordinary supply of money to enable a tion,and consequently for their existence, 
humble person to say “I want for no- on ^e sale of what are rirtually lottery 
thing”; and when that modest point is coupons. The real opposition to Social- 
reached the power of money to produce ism comes from the fear (well founded) 
happiness vanishes, and the trouble which that it would cut off the possibilities of 
an excess of it brings begins to assert it- becoming rich beyond those dreams of 
self, and finally reaches a pomt at which avarice which our capitalist system en- 
the multimillionaires are seen frantically courages. The odds against a poor person 
unloading on charitably educational, beconung a milhonmre are of astrono- 
sdentific, religious, and even (thou^ mical magnitude; but tiiey are sufficient 
rarely) artistic and political “causes” of to establish and maintain the Totalisator 
all kinds, mostly without stopping to as a national institution, and to produce 
examine whether the causes produce any unlimited daydreams of bequests ffora 

effects, and if so what effects. And far imaginarylonglostunclesinAustraliaora 
from suffering a loss of happiness every lucfyticketintheCalcuttaorlrish Sweeps. 

time they give away a thousand pounds, 

theyfind themselves rather in the enviable trying it for an ho 

state of mind of the reveller in The Pil- Besides, even quite poor people save 
grim's Progresswithhis riddle “There was up for holidays during which mey ^ e 
a man, tiiough some did think him mad, idle and rich, if not for hfe, at 
the more he gave away the more he had.” hour, an afternoon, or even a we 

for the poor these moments denve such a 
delusions of poverty charm from the change from the mono- 

The notion that the rich must be happy tony of daily toil and s^itu ^ ^ ® 

is complemented by the delusion that the most intolerable hardships an iscom- 
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forts and fatigues in excursion trtuns and 
oxercroTsded lodgmgs seem delightful, 
and leaxe the reveller -with a completely 
false notion of ■B'hat a lifetime of suti 
re\eliy ■Rould be. 

I main tain that nobody tvith a sane 
sense of values can feel diat the sole prize 
Tphich our villainous capitalist system has 
to offer, the prize of adnussion to the 
ranks of the i^e rich, can possibly confer 
eidier happmess or health or heedom on 
its -winner. No one can con-vict me of 
crying sour grapes; for during the last 
durty-five years I have been under no 
compukiontowork, nor had any material 
privation or social ostracism to fear as a 
consequence of not -working. But; like afl 
die intelligent rich people of myacquaint- 
ance, I have worked as hard, ate and 
drui^ no more, and dressed no better 
dian -when I had to -R'ork or starve. "When 
my pockets -n ere emptyl did not buyany 
of die luKuries in die London shops b^ 
cause I had no money to buy diem with. 
"When, later on, I had enou^ to buy any- 
dung that London could tempt me -nii, 
die result was the same: I returned home 
day after day -without haiung made a 
single purcha^ And I am no ascedc: no 
man ah^e is freer than I from die fancy 
diat selftnordfication -wOl propitiate a 
spiteful ddtj' or increase my bahmce in a 
salvation bank in a world beyond the 
grave. I would and could live the life of 
the idle rich if I liked it; and my sole 
reason for not living it is that I dont likp 
it. I have every opportunity of observing 
it both in its daily practice and its remoter 
results; and I know that ayear of it would 
make me more unhappy than anything 
else of an accepted k^d diat I can ima- 
gine. For, just as the beanfeaster can hve 
hke a lord for an afternoon, and the 
Lancashire fectory opeiadve h^e a gor- 
geous week at Blackpool when the -wakes 
are on, so I have had my afternoons as an 
idle rich man, and know only too well 
■what It is like. It mak^ me feel suicidaL 


You may say that I am an escepdonai 
man. So I am, in respea of being able to 
wnte plays and books; but as everybody 
is exceprional in r«pect of bang ^ble to 
do something diat most other people can- 
not do, there is nothing in that. Where I 
am rerJly a litde exceprional is in r^ect 
of my having experienced both povert}' 
and riches, servimde and selfgovemment, 
and also having for some reason or other 
(possibly when I -was assured in my in- 
fmcy that some nasty medidne was de- 
Hdous) made up my mind early in life 
never to let myself be persuaded that I am 
enjoying myself ^oriously when I am, as 
a matter of feet, being bored and pestered 
andplundered and -worried and tired. You 
cannothumbug me on thii; point: I under- 
stand perfeedy why Florence Nigjhdngale 
fled from feshion^le sodetj’- in London 
to the horrors of the Crimean hospitals 
rather than behave like a lady, and why 
my neighbor Mr Apsley Cherry-Garrard, 
the sole sundvor of what he calls -vdth 
good reason “the worst journey in the 
world” throu^ die Antarcric ■winter,-was 
no poor sailorman driv en by his need for 
daily bread to make a hard living before 
die mast, but a country gendeman opu- 
lent enou^ to dioose the best that Lon- 
don society could offer him if he chose. 
Better die -wards of the most terrible of 
fieldhospitalsthanadrawingroominMty- 
feir: better the South Pole at its blacks 
^ months-winternightand itsmost mur- 
derous extremiries of cold than Sunday by 
the Serpentine in the height of the season. 


COKSOLA-nOXS OF THE lASDED GENTRY 

To some extent this misery of riches is 
a new thing. Anyone who hi the run of 
our cotmtry houses, -with dieirgreatparks 
and gardens, their staffs of retainers, in- 
door and outdoor, and the local public 
■work that is alwrys available for the 
readent landed gentry, -will at once chal- 
lenge the ungualiSed asserdon thq t the 
rich, in a lump, are miserable. Qearly 
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they are nothing of the sort, any more 
than the poor in a lump. But then they 
are neither idle nor free. A lady with a big 
house to manage, and the rearing of a 
family to supervise, has a reasonably busy 
time of it even without counting her share 
in the routine of sport and entertainment 
and occasional travel which to people 
brought up to it is a necessary and import- 
ant part of a well ordered life. The landed 
gentry have enough exercise and occupa- 
tion and sense of sodal importance and 
utility to keep them on very good terms 
with themselves and their neighbors. If 
you suddenly asked them whether they 
really enjoyed their routine and whether 
they would not rather be Communists in 
Russia they would he more sincerely 
scandalized than if you had turned to 
them in church and asked them whether 
they really believed every clause in the 
Aposties’ Creed. When one of thdr ugly 
ducklings becomes a revolutionist it is 
not because countiyhouse life is idle, but 
because its activities are uncongenial and 
because the duckling has tastes or talents 
which it thwarts, or a faculty for social 
critidsm which discovers that the great 
country house is not built on the eternal 
rode but on the sandy shore of an ocean 
of poverty which may at any moment 
pass from calm to tempest. On the whole, 
there is no reason why a territorial lady 
should not be as happy as her dairymaid, 
or her husband be as happy as his game- 
keeper. The riches of the county families 
are attached to property; and the only 
miserable county people are those who 
will not work at their job. 

MISEBIES OF THE VAGRANT ROOT- 
LESS RICH 

But the new thing is riches detached 
from real property: that is, detached from 
work, from responsibility, from tradi- ; 
non, and from every sort of prescribed 
routine, even from Ae routine of going | 
to the -^age church every Sunday, pay- j 


ing and receiving calls, and having every 
month set apart for the kilhng of some 
particular bird or animal. It means being 
a tramp without the daily recurrent ob- 
hgation to beg or steal your dmner and 
the price of your bed. Instead, you have 
the daily question “What sh^ I do? 
Where shall I go.^” and the daily answer 
“Do what you please: go where you like; 
it doesnt matter what you do or where 
you go.” In short, the perfect liberty of 
which slaves dream because they have no 
experience of its horrors. Of coume the 
answer of outraged Nature is drowned 
for a time by the luxury merchants shout- 
'ing “Come and shop, whether you need 
anything or not. Come to our palace 
hotels. Come roimd the world in our 
liners. Come and wallow in our swimming 
pools. Come and see our latest modd 
automobile: we have changed the inven- 
tor’s design for-better-for-worse solely to 
^ve you an excuse for buying a new one 
and selling your old one at scrap iron 
pnees. Come and buy our latest fehions 
in dress: you cannot possibly be seen in 
last season’s garments.” And so on and so 
forth. But the old questions come home 
to the nch tourists in the palace hotels and 
luxury liners just as they do to the tramps 
on the highroad. They come up when you 
have the latest car and the latest wardrobe 
and all the rest of it. The only want that 
monty can satisfy vdthout satiating for 
more than a few hours is the need forfood 
and drink and sleep. So from one serious 
meal a day and two very nunor ones you 
go on to three serious meals a day 
two minor ones. Then you work 
minor one between breakfast and lunch 
"to sustain you”; and you soon find that 
you cannot tackle any meal without a 
cocktaiL and that you cannot sleep. 1 rat 
obliges you to resort to thelatestsoponfic 
drug, guaranteed in the advertisements 
to have none of the ruinous effei^of 
its equaUy guaranteed forerunner, TJen 
the doctor, with his tonics, which 


comes- 
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are simply additional cocktails, and his 
sure knowledge that if he tells you the 
truth about yourself and refuses to pre- 
scribe the tonics and the drugs, his chil- 
dren 'R'lll starve. If you indulge in such a 
luxury as a clerical spiritual ad\'iser it is 
his duty to tell you that what is the matter 
with you is that you are an idle useless 
glutton and druidtard and that you are 
going to hell; but alas! he, like thedoctor, 
cannot afford this, as he may have to ask 
you for a subscription tomorrow to keep 
his church going. And that is “liberty: 
thou choicest treasure.” 

This sort of life has been made pos- 
sible, and indeed inevitable, by what 
Wilham Cobbett^ who had a sturdy sense 
of Mtal values, denounced as The Fund- 
ing System. It was a product of war, 
which obhged belhgerent governments to 
obndn enormous sums firom all and sun- 
dry by giving them in exchange the right 
to hve for nothing on the future mcome 
of the country untd thdr money was re- 
turned: a system now so populi among 
people with any money to spare that they 
can be induced to part with it only on 
condition that the Government promises 
not to repay it before a certain more or 
less remote day. "When }oint stoti com- 
panies were formed to run big industnal 
concerns with money raised on the still 
more temptmg terms that the mon^ is 
never to be repaid, the system became so 
extensive that the idle upstart nch became 
a definitely mischievous and miserable 
class quite different in character ffom the 
old feudal ricL 

THE REDEMPTION FROM PROPERTY 

When I propose the abohnon of our 
capitahsnc system to redeem manJ^nd 
from the double curse of poverty and 
riches, loud wailmgs anse. The most 
articulate sounds m tiie hubbub are to the 
effect that thewretched slaves of the curse 
will lose their hberty if they are forced to 
earn their htmg honorably.The retort that 
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they have nothing to lose but their chains, 
with the addition that the gold chains are 
as bad as the iron ones, cannot silence 
them, because they think they are free, 
and have been brought up to beheve that 
unless the country remains the private 
property of irresponsible owners main- 
taining a parhament to make any change 
impossible, with churches schools and 
universities to inculcate the sacredness of 
private property and party government 
disguised as religion educaoon and de- 
mocracy, civilization must perish. I am 
accused of every sort of reactionary ex- 
travagance by the people who think 
themselves advanced, and of every sort 
of destructive madness by people who 
thank God they are no wiser than their 
frthers. 

Now I caimot profitably discuss poli- 
tics rehgion and economics with terrified 
ignoramuses who understand neither 
what they are defending nor what they 
are attacbng. But it happens that &Ir Gil- 
bert Chesterton, who is not an ignoramus 
and not in the least terrified, and whose 
very mterestmg conversion to Roman 
Caholiasm has obhged him to face the 
problem of social organization funda- 
mentally, discarding the Protestant im- 
postures on English history which in- 
spired the vigorous liber^sm of lus 
^ad days, has lately taken me to task for 
the entirelyimaginary offence of advocat- 
ing government by a committee of cele- 
briues. To clear up the matter I have 
rephed to Mr Chesterton very fully and 
in Cathohc terms. Those who have read 
my reply in the magazines in which it 
appeared need read no further, tinless 
they wish, as I should advise^ to read it 
twice. For the benefit of the res^ and to 
put it on permanent record, here it is. 

fundamental natural conditions 

OF HUMAN SOCIETY 

I. Government is necessary wherever 
two or three are gathered together — or 
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two or three billions — for keeps. 

2. Government is neither automatic 
nor abstract: it must be performed by 
human rulers and agents as best they can. 

3. The business of the rulers is to check 
disastrously selfish or unexpected be- 
havior on tihie part of individuals in sodal 
afiairs. 

4. This business can be done only by 
devizing and enforcing rules of soad 
conduct codifying the greatest common 
measure of agreement as to the necessary 
sacnfice of individual liberty to the good 
of the community. 

5. The paradox of government is that 
as the good of the community involves a 
maximum of individual liberty for all its 
members the rulers have at the same time 
to enslave everyone ruthlessly and to 
secure for everyone the utmost possible 
freedom. 

6. In primitive communities people feed : 
and lodge themselves without bothering 
the Government. In big avilizations this 
is impossible; so the first business of ihe 
Government is to provide for theproduc- 
tion and distribution of wealth from day 
to day and the just sharing of the labor 
and leisure involved. Thus the individual 
citizen has to be compelled not only to 
behave himself properly, but to work 
produciively- 

7. The moral slavery of the compul- 
sion to behave properly is a whole-time 
compulsion admitting of no liberty; but 
the personal slavery of the compulsion to 
work lasts only as many hours daily as 
suffice to disdwrge the economic duties 
of the dtizen, the remaining hours (over 
and above those needed for feeding, sleep- 
ing, locomotion, etc.) being his leisure. 

8. Leisure is the sphere of individual 
liberty: labor is the sphere of slavery. 

9. People who think they can be hon- 
estiy free all the time are idiots: people 
who seek whole-time freedom by putting 
their share of productive work on others 
are thieves. 


10. The use of the word slavery to de- 
note subjection to public government has 
grown up among the idiots and tiiieves, 
and is resorted to here only because it is 
expedient to explain things to fools ac- 
cording to their folly. 

So much for the fundamental natural 
conditions of sodal organization. They 
are as completely beyond argument as the 
precession of ffie eqmnoxes; but they 
present different problems to different 
people. To the thief, for instance, the 
problem is how to evade his share in the 
labor of production, to increase his share 
in the distribution of the product, and to 
corrupt the Government so that it may 
protect and glorify his chicanenes instead 
of hquidating him. To Mr Chesterton the 
Disttibutist (or Extreme Left Commun- 
ist) and Cathohc (or Equahtanan Inter- 
nationalist) it is how to select rulers who 
will govern righteously and impamallyin 
accordance with the fundamental natural 
conditions. 

The history of dvihzation is the history 
of the conflict between these nval views 
of the situation. The Pirate King, the 
Robber Baron, and the Manchester Man 
produced between them a government 
which th^ called the Empire, the State, 
the Realm, the Repubhc, or any other 
imposing name that did not give away its 
central purpose. The Chestertonians pro- 
duced a government which they called 
Xhe Church; and in due time the Last 
of the Chestertons joined this Catholic 
Church, like a very large ship entering a 
very small harbor, to the great peril of its 
many rickety old piers and wharves, and 
the swamping of all the small craft in iK 
neighborhood. So let us see what the 
Catholic Church made of its govern- 
mental problem. 

the catholic solution 

To be^n with, the Church, being 
catholic, was necessarily democratic to 
the extent that its aim was to save the 
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souls of all persons without regard to 
their age, sex, nationality, class, or color. 
The nobleman who felt Aat God would 
not lightly damn a man of his quahty re- 
ceived no countenance from the Church 
inthatconviction. Within Its fold all souls 
were equal before God. 

But the Church did not draw the ridi- 
culous conclusion thatallmen and women 
are equally qualified or equally desirous 
to legislate, to govern, to admimster, to 
make decisions, to manage public a&tcs 
or even their own private affairs. It faced 
the fact that only about five per cent, of 
the population are capable of exercising 
these powers, and are certam to be cor- 
rupted by them unless they have an 
irresistible rehgious vocation for public 
work and a faitii in its beneficence which 
will induce them to take vows to abstain 
from any profit that is not shared by all 
the rest, and from all mdulgences which 
might blunt thdr consciences or subject 
them to die family influences so bitterly 
deprecated by Jesus. 

This natural “called” minority was 
never elected in the scandalous way we 
call democratic. Its members were in the 
first instance self-elected: that is, thty 
voluntanly hved holy hves and devoted 
themselves to the pubhc welfare in obedi- 
ence to the impidse of the Holy Ghost 
within them. Thisimpulsewastheir voca- 
tion. They were called fixim above, not 
chosen by the uncalled. To protect them- 
selves and obtain the necessary power, 
thty organized themselves, and called 
their oiganization The Church. After 
that, the genumeness and suffiaentty of 
the vocation of the new recruits were 
judged by The Church. If the judgment 
was favorable, and the candidates took 
certam vows, they were admitted to the 
official pnestiiood and set to govern as 
pnests m the parish and spiritual duectors 
m the family, all of them bemg eligible, if 
they had the requisite abihty, for promo- 
tion to the work of governingthe Church 


Itself as bishops or cardinals, or to the 
supreme rank of Pope or Vicar of Chnst 
on earth. And all this without the smallest 
reference to the opimons of the uncalled 
and unordained. 

NEED FOR A COMMON FAITH 

Now comes the question, why should 
persons of genuine vocation be asked to 
take vows before bemg placed in author- 
ity? Is not the vocation a suffident guar- 
antee of their wisdom? 

No. Before priests can govern they 
musthavea common faith as to the funda- 
mental conditions of a stable human 
sodety. Otherwise the result might be an 
assembly of random men of gemus un- 
able to agree on a single legislative meas- 
ure or point of pohity. An ecumemcal 
council consisting of Emsteinand Colonel 
Lynch, Aquinas and Fianas Bacon, 
Dante and Galileo, Lemn and Lloyd 
George, could seldom come to a unani- 
mous dedsion, if indeed to any deasion 
except in the negative against a minority 
of one, on any point btyond the capaaty 
of a coroner’s jury. The Pope must not 
be an eccentric genius presiding over a 
conclave of vanously disposed cardinals: 
he must have an absolutely closed mmd 
on what Herbert Spencer called Soaal 
Statics; and m this the cardinals must 
resemble and agree with him. What is 
more, they must to some extent represent 
the consdence of the common people; for 
it IS evident that if they made laws and 
gave personal duections which would 
produce general horror or be taken as 
proofs of insamty their authority would 
collapse. Hence die need for vows com- 
mitting all who take them to defimte 
articles of faith on social statics, and to 
their logical consequences m law and cus- 
tom. Such vows automatically exclude 
revolutionary geniuses, who, being un- 
common, are not representative, more 
e^edally sdentific geniuses, with whom 
itisapomt ofhonor tohaveuncondition- 
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ally open minds even on the most appar- 
ently sacred subjects. 

RUSSIA REDISCOVERS THE CHURCH 
SYSTEM 

A tremendous importance is given to a 
clear understanding of the Catholic sys- 
tem at this moment by the staggering fact 
that the biggest State in Ae modem 
■world, having made a clean sweep of its 
Church by denoundng its religion as 
dope, depriving its priests and bishops of 
any greater authority than a quack can 
pick up at a fair, encouraging its most 
seriously minded children to form a 
League of the Godless, shooting its pious 
Tsar, turning its cathedrals into historical 
museums illustrating the infamies of ec- 
clesiastical history and expressly entitling 
them anti-reli^ous: in short, addressing 
itself solemnly and implacably to a root- 
and-branch extermination of everything 
that we associate with priesthood has, 
imder pressure of drcumstances, imcon- 
sciously and spontaneously established as 
its system of government an as-close-as- 
possible reproduction of the luerarchy of 
the CathoKc Church. The nomenclature 
is changed, of course: the Church is called 
the Commuiust Party; and the Holy 
OflSce and its familiars are known as the 
Komintem and the Gay Pay Oo. There 
is the popular safeguard of having the 
s3rmptoms of the priestly vocation veri- 
fied in the first instance by the group of 
peasants or industrial workers with whom 
the postulant’s daily life has been passed, 
thus giving a genuine democratic basis to 
the system; and the hierarchy elected on 
this basis is not only up to date for 
the moment, but amenable to the daily 
lessons of trial and error in its practical 
operations and in no way pledged against 
change and innovation as such. But essen- 
tially the system is tbzt of die old Christian 
Cathohc Church, even to its fundamental 
vow of Communism and the death penalty 
on Ananias and Sapphira for violating it. 


If our newspapers knew what is really 
happening in the world, or could dis- 
criminate between the news "value of a 
bicycle accident in Clapham and that of 
a capsize of civilization, their columns 
would be full of this hterally epoch-mak- 
ing event. And the first question they 
I would address to Russia would be “Why, 
i seeing that the Christian ^stem has been 
such a hopeless failure, do you go back to 
I it, and invite us to go back to it?” 
i 

WHY THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM FAIIED 

The answer is that the Christian sys- 
i tern foiled, not because it was wrong in 
I Its psychology, its fundamental postulate 
of equality, or its anticipation of Lenm’s 
principle that the rulers must be as poor 
as the ruled so that they can rmse them- 
selves only by raising their people, but 
because the old priests’ ignorance of eco- 
nomics and pohtical science blinded them 
to the mischief latent in the selfishness of 
private property in the physical earth 
Before the Church knew where it -was (it 
has not quite located itself yet) it found 
itself so prodi^ously rich that the Pope 
was a secular Italian prince "with armies 
and frontiers, enjoying not only the rent 
of Church lands, but sellmg salvation on 
such a scale that when Torquemada began 
burning Jews instead of allowing them to 
ransom their bodies by payments to the 
Roman treasury, and leaving their souls 
to God, a first-rate quarrel between the 
Church and the Spanish Inquisition was 
the result. 

But the riches of the Church 
notiling compared to the riches of me 
Church’s great rival, the Empire. And the 
poverty of the priest was opulence com- 
pared to the poverty of the proletarian. 

Whilst the Church was being so corrupted 

by its own properly, and by Ae influent 
on it of Ae lay proprietors, that it lost ^ 
its moral prestige, Ae -warriors and rob- 
bers of Ae Empire had been learning from 
experience thnt a pirate ship needs a hier- 
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archy of officers and an iron disdpline 
even more than pohce boats, and that the 
work of robbing the poor all the time in- 
volves a very elaborate system of govern- 
ment to ensure that the poor shall, like 
bees, continue to produce not only their 
ownsubsistencebutthesurplusthatcanbe 
robbed from them without bringmg on 
them the doom of the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. Naked coercion is so expen- 
sive thatit became necessary to practise on 
the imaginations of the poor to the extent 
of m akin g them believe that it is a pious 
duty to be robbed, and that their moment 
of hfe in this world is only a prelude to an 
eternity in which the poor will be blest 
and happy, and the rich horribly tortnred- 

hhitters at last reached a point at which 
there was more law and order in the Em- 
pire than in The Church. Emperor Phihp 
of Spain was enormously more respect- 
able and pious, if less amiable, than Pope 
Alexander Boi^a. The Empire gained 
moral prestige as The Church lost it until 
tile Empire, virtuously indignant, took it 
on Itself to reform Tlie Church, all the 
more readily as the restoration of pnestiy 
poverty was afirst-rateexcuse forplunder- 
ingit. 

Now The Church could not witii any 
decency allow itself to be reformed by a 
plutocracy of pirate kmgs, robber barons, 
commeraal adventurers, moneylenders, 
and deserters from its own ranks. It re- 
formed itself from within by its own 
samts and the Orders they founded, and 
thus “dished” the Reformation; whilst 
the Reformers set up national Churches 
and free Chtirches of their own under 
the general defimoon of Protestants, and 
thereby found themselves committed to 
a curious adulteration of their doctrine of 
Individuahsm, or the nght of pnvate 
)udgment, writh most of the ecclesiasti- 
cal corruptions against which they had 
protested. And as neither Church nor 
Empire would share the government of 
ntankmd with the other nor allow the 


common people any say in the matter, 
the CathoHcs and Protestants set to work 
to exterminate one another with rack and 
stake, fire, sword, and gunpo-wder, aided 
by the poison gas of soiirnlous calumny, 
until the very name of religion b^an to 
stink in the nostrils of all r^y charitable 
and faithfiil people. 

GOVERNMENT BY EVERYBODY 

The moral drawn from all this was that 
as nobody could be trusted to govern the 
people the people must govern them- 
selves, which -was nonsense. Nevertheless 
it was assumed that by inscribing every 
man's name on a register of voters we 
could realize the ided of every man his 
own Solon and his owm Plato, as to which 
one could only ask why not every man 
his own Shakespear and his own Ein- 
stein? But this assumption suited the 
plutocrats very well, as they had only to 
master the easy art of stampedmg Sec- 
tions by their newspapers to do anything 
they liked in the name of the people. 
Votes for everybody (called for short, 
Democracy)ended ingovemmentneither 
of the best nor of the worst, but in an 
official government which could do no- 
thing but talk, and an actual government 
of landlords, employers, and finanders at 
war with an Opposition of trade union- 
ists, strikers, pidiets, and — occasionally 
— ^rioters. Ihe resultant disorder, indis- 
dphne, and breakdown of distrtiiution, 
produced a reacuon of pure disappomt- 
ment and distress in which the people 
looked wildly round for a Savior, and 
were ready to ^ve a hopefrd tnal to any- 
one bold enough to assume dictatorship 
and kick aside the impotent offiaal gov- 
ernment unul he had completely muzzled 
and subjugated it 

FAILURE Ali ROUND 

That is the history of Catholidsm and 
Protestantism, Chu^ and Empire, Lib- 
erahsm and Democracy, up to date. 
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Clearly a ghastly failure, both positively 
as an attempt to solve the problem of 
government and negatively as an attempt 
to secure freedom of thought and facility 
of change to keep pace with thought 
Now this does not mean in the least 
that the original Catholic plan was wrong. 
On the contrary, all the disasters to which 
it has led have been demonstrations of 
the eternal need for it The alternative to 
vocational government is a mixture of 
a haporth of very incompetent offidal 
government with an intolerable deal of 
very competent private tyranny. Provi- 
dence, or Nature if you prefer that expres- 
sion, has not ordained that all men shall 
have a vocation for being “servants of all 
the rest” as saints or rulers. Providence 
knows better than to provide armies con- 
sisting exclusively of commanders-in- 
chief or factories staflTed exclusively with 
managing directors; and to that inexor- 
able natural fact we shall always have to 
come back, just as the Russian revolu- 
tionists, who were reeking with Protest- 
ant Liberal superstitions at the beginning, 
have had to come back to it. But we have 
now thought out much more carefully 
than St Peter the basic articles of fiuth, 
without which the vocation of the priest 
is inevitably pushed out by the vocation 
of the robbers and the racketeers, self- 
elected as gentlemen and ladies. We know 
that private property distributes wealth, 
worl^ and leisure so unevenly that a 
wretchedly poor and miserably over- 
worked majonty are forced to maintain a 
minority mordinately rich and passion- 
ately convinced that labor is so disgraceful 
to them that th^ dare not be seen carry- 
ing a parcel down Bond Street We know 
that the strdns set up by such a division 
of interests also destroy peace, justice, re- j 
ligion, good breeding, honor, reasonable 
freedom, and everything that government 
exists to secure, and that all this iniquity 
anses automatically when we thought- 
lessly allow a person to own a thousand 


acres of land in the middle of London 
much more completely than he owns die 
par of boots in which he walks over 
it; for he may not kick me out of my 
house into the street with his boots, but 
he may do so with his writ of ejectment 
And so we are driven to the conclusion 
that the modem priesthood must utterly 
renounce, abjure, abhor, abominate, and 
annihilate private property as the very 
worst of all the devil’s inventions for the 
demoralization and damnation of man- 
kind. Civilized men and women must live 
by their ordered and equal share in the 
work needed to support the community, 
and must find their fireedom in thrir 
ordered and equal share of the leisure 
produced by scientific economy in pro- 
dudng that support It still t^es some 
conviction to repudiate an institution so 
well spoken of as private property, but 
the facts must be feced: our clandestine 
methods of violating it by income tax and 
surtax, which mean only “What a thief 
stole steal thou from the thief,” will no 
longer serve; for a modem government 
as the Russians soon found out; must not 
take money, even from thieves, until it 
is ready to employ it productively. To 
throw it away in doles as our governing 
duffers do, is to bum the candle at both 
ends and predpitate the catastrophe thty 
are trying to avert 

OBSOLETE vows 

As to die vows, some of the old ones 
must go. The Catholic Church and our 
Board of Education insist on celibacy, the 
one for priests and the other for school- 
mistresses. That is a remnant of the cyni- 
cal supersuflon of ongmal sin. Mamed 
people have a right to married rulem; 
mothers have a right to have their chil- 
dren taught and handled by movers; and 
priests and pastors who meddle with 
family affairs should know what they are 
talking about. 

Another important modem discovery 
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is that government is not a whole-time 
job for all its agents A coxmal of peasants 
denves its andent wisdom from its nor- 
mal day’s work on the land, widtout 
whidi itwould be acouncil of tramps and 
village idiots. It is not desirable that an 
ordinary parish priest should have no 
other occupation, nor an abnormal oc- 
cupation, even that of a scholar. Nor is it 
desuable that his uniform should be too 
sacerdotal; for that is the method of 
idolatry, which substitutes for rational 
authority the superstitious awe produced 
by a contrived smgularity. St Vincent de 
Paul knew thoroughly well what he was 
about when he constituted his Sisterhood 
of Charity on die rule that the sister 
should not be distmguishable from an 
ordinary respectable woman. Unfortun- 
ately, the costume prescribed under this 
rule has m the course of the centuries 
become as extraordinary as that of the 
Bluecoat boy; and St Vincent’s idea is 
consequendy lost; but modem industrial 
exp'enence confirms it; for the latestredis- 
covery of the Vmcentianprindplehasbeen 
made by hir Ford, who has testified that 
ifyou want a staff of helpful persons who 
wdl turn their hands to anydiing at need 
you must not give them eidier tide, rank, 
or uniform, as the immediateresult will be 
their partial disablement by the exclusion 
from their acuviues of many of the most 
necessary jobs as beneath Aeir dignity. 

Another supulation made by St Vin- 
cent, who already in the sixteendi century 
was farahead of us, was that no sister may 
pledge herself for longer than a year at a 
time, however often she may renew her 
vows Thus die sisters can never lose 
their freedom nor suffer from cold feet, 
If he were ahve today St Vmcent would 
probably propose a clean sweep of all our 
difficulties about marnage and divorce by 
forbidding people to many for longer 
than a year, and make diem renew thdr 
vows every twelve months. In Russia the 
members of the Commumst Party cannot 


dedicate themselves eternally: they can 
drop out into the laity when they please, 
and if they do not please and nevertheless 
have become slack in their ministry, diey 
are pushed out 

SUPERNATURAL PBETENStONS 

Furthermore, modem pnests must not 
make supernatural pretensions. They 
must not be impostors. A vocation for 
pohtics, though essentially a rel^ous 
vocation, must be on die same footing as 
a vocation for music or mathematics or 
cooking or nursing or acting or architect- 
ure or framing or bilhards or any other 
bom aptitude. The authority whidi must 
attach to all public offiaals and councils 
must rest on their abihty and effidency. 
In the Royal Navy every mishap to a ship 
mvolvesacourtmartialon the responsible 
officer: if die officer makes a mistake he 
forfeits his command unless he can con- 
mnce the court that he is stiH worthy it. 
In no other way can our hacknej^ed 
phrase “responsible government” acquire 
any real meaning. When a Cathohc pnest 
goes wrong (or too nght) he is silenced: 
when a Russian Commissar goes wrong, 
he is expelled from the Party. Such 
responsibihty necessarily makes offiaal 
audionty very authoritative and frightens 
off the unduly nervous. Stalin and Mus- 
solini are the most respondble statesmen 
in Europe because th^ have no hold on 
their places except their effidency; and 
their authority is consequendy greater 
than that of any of the monarchs, pred- 
dents, and prime ministers who have to 
deal with them. Stalin is one of the hi gher 
functionaiies with whom governing is 
necessarily a whole-time job. But he is no 
richer than his neighbors, and can “better 
himself’ only by bettering them, not by 
buttering them like a British demagogue. 

ECLECTIC DEMOCRACr 

I dunk my views on intellectual aristo- 
cracy and democracy and all the rest of 
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it are now plain enough. As between the 
intentions of The Church and the inten- 
tions of The Empire (unreahzed ideak 
both) I am on the side of The Church. As 
to the evil done by The Church with the 
best intentions and the good done by The 
Empire with the worst, I am an Eclectic: 
there is much to be learnt from each. 
I harp on Russia because the Moscow 
experiment is the only really new depart- 
ure from Tweedledum and Tweedledee: 
Fasdsm is still wavering between Empire 
and Church, between private property 
and Communism. Years ago, I said that 
what democracy needed was a trust- 
worthy anthropometric machine for the 
selection of qualified rulers. Since then I 
have elaborated this by demanding the 
formation of panels of tested persons 
ehgible for the different grades in the 
governmental hierarchy. Panel A would 
be for diplomacy and international finance. 
Panel B for national affair. Panel C for 
munidpal and county affairs. Panel D for 
the village counals and so forth. Under 
such a panel system the voters would lose 
their present liberty to return such candi- 
dates as the late Horatio Bottomley to 
parhament by enormous majorities; but 
they would gain the advantage of at least 
knowing that thdr rulers know how to 
read and write, which they do not enjoy 
at present. 

Nobody ventured to disagree with me 
when I urged the need for such panek; 
but when I was challenged to produce my 
anthropometric machine or my endocrine 
or phrenological tests, I was obliged to 
confess that they had not yet been in- 
vented, and that such existing attempts at 
them as competitive exammations are so 
irrelevant and misleading as to be worse 
than useless as tests of vocation. But the 
Soviet system, hammered out under the 
sternest pressure of circumstances, sup- 
plies an excellent provisional solution, 
which turns out to be the solution of the 


old Cathohc Church purged of super- 
natural pretension, assumption of final 
perfection, and the poison of private pro- 
perty with its fatal consequences. Mr 
Stahn is not in the least like an Emperor, 
nor an Archbishop, nor a Prime Minister, 
nor a Chancellor; but he would be strik- 
ingly like a Pope, claiming for form’s sake 
an apostolic succession from Marx, were 
it not for his fr ank method of Trial and 
Error, his entirely human footing, and his 
liabihty to removal at a moment’s notice 
if his eminence should upset his mental 
balance. At the other end of the scale are 
therank and file of the Commtinist Party, 
domg an ordinary day’s work with the 
common folk, and giving only their leis- 
ure to the Party. For their election as re- 
presentatives of the commons they must 
depend on the votes of their intimate and 
eq^ neighbors and workmates. They 
have no incentive to seek election except 
the vocational incentive; for success, in 
the first instance, means, not release from 
the day’s ordinary worl^ but the sacrifice 
of all one’s leisure to pohtics, and, if 
promotion to the whole-time grades be 
achieved, a comparatively ascetic discip- 
line and virtually no pecuniary gam 
If anyone can suggest a better practi- 
cally tested plan, now is the time to do it; 
for it is all up with the old Anarchist- 
Liberal parliamentary systems in the face 
of thirty millions of unemployed, and 
World Idiotic Conferences at which each 
nation implores all die others to absorb 
its unemployed by a revival of mter- 
national trade. Mr Chesterton says truly 
that a government, if it is to govern, 
**cannot select one ruler to do something 
and another to undo it, one mtellectual to 
restore the nation and another to min the 
nation.” But that is precisely what our 
parliamentary party tystem does. Mr 
Chesterton has put it in a nutshell; and 1 
hope he wiU appreciate the sound Catho- 
lidsm ivith which I have cracked iL 
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EXTERMINATION 

In this play a refererce is made by a 
Chief of Pohce to the pohticai necessity 
for falling people: a necessity so distress- 
ing to the statesmen and so terrifying to 
the common citizen that nobody except 
myself (as far as I know) has ventured to 
examine it directly on its own ments, al- 
though every Government is obhged to 
practise it on a scale varymg from the 
execution of a single murderer to the 
slaughter of milhons of qmte innocent 
persons. Whilst assenting to these pro- 
ceedings, and even acclaiming and cele- 
hranng fhem, we dare not tell ourselves 
what we are domg or why we are doing 
it, and so we call it justice or capital pun- 
ishment or our duty to king and country 
or any other convement verbal whitewash 
for what we instmcavely recoil from as 
from a dirty job These childish evasions 
are revolting. We must stop off the white- 
wash and &d out what is reahy beneath 
It. Extermination must be put on a scien- 
tific basis if It is ever to be earned out 
humanely and apologetically as well as 
thoroughly. 

KIIilNG AS A POUnCAI. FUNCTION 

That kilhng is a necessity is beyond 
question by any thoughtful person. Un- 
less rabbits and deer and rats and foxes 
are killed, or “kept down” as we put it, 
mankind must pensh; and that section of 
mankind which hves in the country and 
is directly and personally engaged in the 
struggle vith Nature for a Uvung has no 
sentimental doubts that they must be 
killed. As to tigers and poisonous CTial-i»<s^ 
their incompa^ihty with human d\'ihza- 
lion is unquestioned. This does notexcuse 
the use of cruel steel traps, agonizing 


poisons, or packs of hounds as methods 
of extermination. Killing can be cruelly 
or kindly done; and the deliberate choice 
of cruel ways, and their organization as 
popular pleasures, is sinful; but the sin is 
in the cruelty and the enjoyment of it, 
not in the falling. 

THE SACREDNESS OF HUM.4N LIFE 

In law we draw a hne between the kill- 
ing of human anim als and non-huraan 
ones, setting the latter apart as brutes. 
Tins was founded on a general behef that 
humans have immortal souls and brutes 
none. Nowadays more and more people 
are refusing to make this distinctioiu 
They may beheve m The Life Everlasting 
and The Life to Come; but they make no 
distinction between Man and Brute, be- 
cause some of them beheve that brutes 
have souls, whilst others refuse to beheve 
that the physical matenahzations and per- 
soiufications of The Life Everlasting are 
themselves everlasting. In either case the 
mysticdisdnctionbetween Man and Brute 
vanishes; and the murderer pleading that 
though a rabbit should be failed for being 
mischievous he himself should be spared 
because he has an immortal soul and a 
rabbit has none is as hopelessly out of 
date as a gentleman duelhst pleading his 
clergy. When the necessity for kilhng a 
dangerous human bemg arises, as it still 
does daily, the only distinction we make 
between a man and a snared rabbit is that 
we very quaintly provide the man with 
a minister of rdigion to explain to him 
that we are not kilhng him at all, but only 
expediting his transfer to an eternity of 
bhss. 

The pohticai necessity for killi ng him 
is precisely hke that for killing the cobra 
or the tiger: he is so ferocious or un- 
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scrupulous that if his neighbors do not 
kill him he will kill or ruin his neighbors; 
so that there is nothing for it but to dis- 
able him once for all by making an end of 
him, or else waste the lives of useful and 
harmless people in seeing that he does no 
mischief, and ca^ng him cruelly like a 
hon in a show. 

Here somebody is sure to interject 
that there is the alternative of teaching 
him better manners; but I am not here 
dealing with such cases: the real necessity 
arises only in dealing with untameable 
persons who are constitutionally unable 
to restrain their violent or acquisitive 
impulses, and have no comptmction about 
sacrificing others to their own immediate 
convenience. To punish such persons is 
ridiculous: we might as reasonably pirnish 
a tile for flying off a roof in a storm and 
knocking a clergyman on the head. But 
to kill them is quite reasonable and very 
necessary. 

PRESENT EXTERMINATIONS 

All this so far is mere elementary crim- 
inology, already dealt with very fully 
by me in my Essay on Prisons, which 
I recommend to those readers who may 
feel impelled to ramble away at this point 
into the prosmgs about Deterrence be- 
loved by our Prison Commissioners and 
judges. It disposes of the dogma of the 
unconditional sacredness of human life, 
or any other incarnation of life; but it 
covers only a comer of flie field opened 
up by modem powers of extermination. 
In Germany it is suggested diat the Nor- 
dic race should exterminate the Latin 
race. As both these lingual stocks are 
hopelessly interbred by diis time, such a 
sai^ce to ethnologic sdolism is not 
practicable; but its discussion famihazizes 
die idea and clears the way for practicable 
suggestions. The extermination of whole 
races and classes has been not only advo- 
cated but actually attempted. The extirpa- 
tion of the Jew as such figured for a few 


mad moments in the program of the Nazi 
party in Germany. The extermination of 
the peasant is in active progress in Rusna, 
where the extermination of the class of 
ladies and gendemen of so-called inde- 
pendent means has already been accom- 
plished; and an attempt to exterminate 
the old Conservative professional class 
and the kulak or prosperous farmer class 
has been checked only by the discovery 
that they cannot as yet be done without. 
Outside Russia the extermination of 
Communists is widely advocated; and 
there is a movement in the British Empire 
and the United States for the extermina- 
tion of Fascists. In India the impulse of 
Moslems and Hindus to exterminate one 
another is comphcated by the impulse of 
the British Empire to exterminate both 
when thty happen to be mihtant Nauon- 
alists. 


PREVIOUS ATTEMPTS MSS THE POINT 

The novelty and significance of these 
instances consists in die equal status of 
the parties. The extermination of what 
the exterminators call inferior races is 
as old as history. "Stone dead hath no 
felloV’ said Cromwell when he tried to 
exterminate the Irish. "The only good 
nigger is a dead nigger” say the Ameri- 
cans of the Ku-Klux temperament. 
"Hates any man the thing he would not 
kilP” said Shylock nmvely. But we white 
men, as we absurdly call ourselves in 
spite of die testimony of our looking 
glasses, regard all differendy colored folk 
as inferior species. Ladies and gentlei^ 

class rebelKous laborerswith veriM. The 

Dominicans, die watchdogs of God, re- 
garded the Albigenses as the enemes of 
God, just as Torquemack reg^ded Ae 
lews as the murderers of God. All Aat is 
jn old story; what we are confronted ^th 
now is a growing perception that if we 
desire a certain type of civihranon and 
culture we must exterminate sort ot 
people who do not fit into it. There is a 
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difference between the shooting at aght 
of aboriginal natives in the back blocks of 
Australia and the massacres of aristocrats 
in the terror which followed tiie foreign 
attacks on the French Revolution. The 
Australian gunman pots the aboriginal 
natives to satisfy his personal antipathy to 
a black man with uncut hair. But nobody 
in die French Repubhc had this feehi^ 
about Lavoisier, nor can any German 
Nazi have felt that way about Einstein- 
Yet Lavoisier was guillotined; and Em- 
stein has had to fly for his hfe from Ger- 
many. It was silly to say that the Repubhc 
had no use for cheimsts; and no Nazi has 
stulnfied his party to the extent of saying 
that the new National Sodahst Fasast 
State in Germany has no use for mathe- 
matician-physidsts. The proposition is 
that anstocrats (Lavoisier’s dass) and 
Jews (Emstein’s race) are unfit to enjoy 
the privilege of living in a modem soaety 
founded on defimte prmaples of soad 
wdfareas distinguished from the old pro- 
rmscuous j^gr^uons crudely pohced 
by chiefs who had no nouon of social 
cnnasm and no time to invent it. 

KING CHABIES’S HEAD 

It was, by the way, the Enghsh Revolu- 
tion which introduced the category of 
Mahgnant or Man of Blood, and killed the 
Kmg as an affirmation that even kinp 
must not survive if they are malignant. 
This was much more advanced than the 
execution in the following century of 
Louis XVI as an ordinary traitor, or of the 
Tsar in our own time to prevent his being 
captured by the Tchekoslovakian contm- 
gent and used as a standard to rally the 
royahstreaction. Charles afiirmed a divme 
personal right to govern as against the 
parliament and would keep no bargam 
vidi It. Parhament demed his nght, and 
set up j^nst it a divine right of election 
winners to govern. They fought it out; 
and the wctonous election mnners exter- 
minated the king, very logically. Findmg 
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that tiieir autiiority still needed a royal 
disguise they drove a hard bargain for a 
crown with his son, and, after ejecnng 
the next king who broke it, a still harder 
one with his Dutch grandson before they 
allowed the title offing, with nine tenths 
of the meaning knocked out of it, to be 
used as a matter of convenience agmn in 
England. Nobody had a word to say 
against Charles’s pnvate character. It was 
solely for incompatibihty of pohtics that 
he was eliminated, or “hquidated” as we 
say now. There was a real novelty in the 
transaction. The Church had for cen- 
turies before compelled the secular State 
to hquidate heretics; and the slaughter of 
rebels who tned to substitute one dynasty 
for another, or to seize the throne for 
themselves, was common rouune. But 
Charles was neither a heretic nor a rebel. 
He was the assertor of a divine right to 
govern without winmng dections; and 
because that nght could not co-exist with 
the supremacy of a much richer and more 
powerfiil plutocracy off went his head 

Charles was only the first victim. After 
Culloden the defeated Highland chiefs 
and their clansmen were butchered like 
sheep on the field. Had they been merely 
prisoners of •war, this would have been 
murder. But as tiiey were also Incom- 
paubles ■with Bnush dvilizauon, it -was 
only liquidation. 

RIGHT TO EXTERMINATE CONFERRED 
BY PRIVATE PROPERTY 

Having disposed of the divine right 
of kings the political liquidators turned 
their attention slowly to its derivatory 
the divine right of landlords, which had 
gradually disguised itself as private pro- 
perty m land. For when a tract of land 
becomes the private property of an indi- 
vidual who has to depend on it for his 
subsistence, the relation between him and 
the inhabitants of that tract becomes an 
economic one; and if they become econo- 
mically superfluous or wasteful, he must 
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exteraiinate them. This is continually 
happening -wherever private property in 
land exists. If I possess land and find it 
profitable to grow wheat on it, I need 
many agricultural laborers to enable me 
to do it; and I tolerate their existence 
accordmgly. If I presently find that it is 
more profitable to cover my land with 
sheep and sell their wool, I have to toler- 
ate Ae existence of the sheep; but I no 
longer need tolerate the existence of the 
laborers; so I dnve them off my land, 
which is my legal method of extermina- 
tion, retaining only a few to act as shep- 
herds. Later on 1 find that it is more 
profitable to cover ray land -with wild 
deer, and collect money from gentlemen 
and ladies who enjoy shooting them. I 
then exterminate my shepherds and keep 
only a few gamekeepers. But I may do 
much better by letting my land to indus- 
trialists for the erection of factories. They 
exterminate the sheep and the deer; but 
they need far more men than I needed 
even when I grew wheat. The driven-ofis 
crowd into the factories and multiply like 
rabbits; and for the moment population 
grows instead of diminishing. But soon | 
machines come along and make milHons 
of proletarians economically superfluous. | 
The fectory owner accordingly sacks ! 
them, wMch is his legal method of exter- ' 
mination. During these developments the 
exterminated, or, as we call them, the 
evicted and sacked, try to avoid starva- 
tion pardy by emigration, but mostly by 
offering tiiemselves for tJl sorts of em- 
ployment as soldiers, servants, prosti- 
tutes, police officers, scavengers, and 
operators of the immense machmery of 
amusement and protection for the idle 
rich classes created by the private pro- 
perty system. By organization in trade 
unions, municipal and parfiamentary 
Labor Parties, and the like, and maint^- 
ing a sort of continual dvil war consisting 
of strikes and riots, they extort from the 
propnetors enough to reduce the rate of 


extermination (shewn by the actuanal ex- 
pectation of life of the unpropemed) for 
periods described as progressive until 
the proprietors, by engaging in suiddal 
wars, are forced to intensify thdr econo- 
mies, and the rate of extermination rises 
again. 

DISGUISES UNDER -WHICH PRIVATE 
EXTERMINATION OPERATES 

Note that during all this the Registrar j 
General’s returns do not give us the 
deaths of the exterminated as such, be- 
cause the exterminated do not starve as 
lost travellers starve in the desert. Their 
starvation is more or less protracted; and 
when the final catastrophe amves, it is 
disguised under an imposing array of 
doctors’ names for monbundity. The 
victims die mostly in their first year, and 
subsequently at dl ages short of the age 
at which properly nourished people die. 
Sometimes they are starved into attaining 
an age at which people -with welt filled 
pockets eat themselves to death. Either 
way and all ways the extermination is a 
real and permanent feature of private 
property dvilization, thou^ it is never 
mentioned as such, and ladies and gentle- 
men are carefully educated to be uncon- 
sdous of its existence and to talk non- 
sense about its facts when they are too 
obvious or become too scandalous to 
be ignored, when they often advocate 
enugiation or Birth Control or "war as 
remedies. And against the fects there is a 
chronic humanitarian revolt expressing 
itsdf dther underground or overground 
in revolutionary movements; maHng our 
political constitutions very unstable; and 
Lposing an habitual diringenuousness 
on conservative statesmen. 

private powers of life and death 
Now the central fact of all these facts 
is that the private proprietors have irre- 
sponrible powers of life and death m the 
State. Such powers may he tolerated as 
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long as the Government is in effect a 
committee of private proprietors; yet if 
such a committee be -widened into or 
superseded by a Government actmg in 
the interest of the whole people that 
Government -rtU not suffer any pri-vate 
rlacg to hold the hves of the citizens at 
its mercy and thereby become their real 
masters. A popular Government, before 
It fully grasps the Mtuation, usually be- 
gins by attempting to redistribute pro- 
perty in such a manner as to make every- 
one a petty proprietor, as in the French 
Revolution. But when the impossibihty 
of doing this (except in the special case of 
agncultutal land) becomes apparent, and 
the question is probed to the bottom by 
unproperaed pohucal philosophers like 
ProuAon and Marx, pn-vate property is 
sooner or later excommuracated and 
abohshed; and what -was formerly called 
“real property” is replaced by ordinary 
personal property and common property 
admirastered by the State. 

All modem progressive and revolu- 
tionary movements are at bottom attacks 
on private property, A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer apologiting for an increase in 
the surtax, a Fasast dictator organizing 
a Corporate State, a So\'iet Commissar 
ejecting a kulak and adding his acres to a 
collecuve farm, are all mnning the same 
race, tliough all of them except the Com- 
missar may be extremely reluctant to -win 
it. For in the long run the power to 
exterminate is too grave to be left in any 
hands but those of a thoroughly Com- 
munist Government responsible to the 
whole community. The landlord vith lus 
trat of ejectment and the employer -with 
his sack, must finally go the way of tlie 
nobleman -with his sv'Ord and his benefit 
of clergy, and of Hanrubal Chollop tvith 
his bowie knife and pistol 

Let us then assume tliat private pro- 
perty, already maimed by factor^-- legisla- 
tion, surtax, and a good deal of petty 
persecution in England, and in Russia 


tolerated only proxfisionally as a disgrace- 
ful necessity pending its complete extir- 
pation, is fin^y discarded by cinhzed 
commumties, and the duty of maintaining 
it at all costs replaced by the duty of gi\ - 
ing effect to the dogma that every able- 
bodied and ablemmded and ablesouled 
person has an absolute tight to an equal 
share m the national dividend. Would the 
practice of extermination thereupon dis- 
appear? I suggest that, on the contrary, 
it might contmue much more openly 
and intelhgently and scientifically than at 
present, because the humanitarian revolt 
against it would probably become a 
humamtarian support of it; and there 
would be an end of the hypocrisy, the 
venal special pleadmg, and the conceal- 
ment or Ignoring of facts w'hich are im- 
posed on us at present because extermina- 
tion for the benefit of a handful of private 
persons against the interests of the race is 
permitted and pracnsed. The old doctrine 
of the sacredness of human hfe, which in 
our idiot asylums at Darenth and else- 
where still terrifies us into wasting tlie 
hves of capable people in preserving tlie 
hves of monsters, was a crude expedient 
for beginning civilization. At present we 
discard it in dealmg -with murderers, 
heretics, traitors, and (in Scotland) vitriol 
throwers, who can be legally killed. A 
runaway convict can also be summanly 
shot by a warder to save the trouble of 
pursmng and recapturing lum; and al- 
though the convict is not under capital 
sentence and the case is therefore clearly 
one of wilful murder, coroners’ Junes 
persist in treating it as a harmless and 
necessary inadent in prison routine. 

Unfortunately tlie whole question is 
bedenlled by our anti-Chnsuan vice of 
punishment, expiation, sacrifice, and all 
the cognate tribal superstitions w'hich are 
hammered into us in our childhood by 
barbarous scripturists, irascible or sadist 
parents, and a hideous criminal code. 
When the horrors of anarchy force us to 
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set up laws that forbid us to fight and 
torture one another for sport, we still 
snatch at every excuse for declaring indi- 
viduals outside the protection of law and 
torturing them to our hearts’ content. 

cruelty’s excuses 

There have been summits of civiliza- 
tion at which heretics like Socrates, who 
was killed because he was wiser than his 
neighbors, have not been tortured, but 
ordered to kill themselves in the most 
painless manner known to their judges. 
But from that summit there was a speedy 
relapse into our present savagery. For 
Wallace, whom ^e Scots adored as a 
patriot and the Enghsh executed as a 
trmtor, the most cruel and obscene 
method of killing that the human im- 
agination could conceive at its vilest was 
specially invented to punish him for being 
a traitor (or “lam him to be a toad”); and 
this sentence has been passed, though not 
carried oul^ within the memory of per- 
sons now living. John of Leyden, for 
being a Commumst, was tortured so 
frightfully before being hung up in a cage 
on the church tower to starve to death in 
sight of all the citizens and their htde 
children, that thebishopwhowas oflBdally 
obhged to witness it died of horror. Joan 
of Arc, for wearing men’s clothes and 
being a Protestant and a witch, was burnt 
alive, after a proposal to torture her had 
been barely defeated. The people who 
saw her burnt were quite accustomed to 
such spectacles, and regarded diem as 
holiday attractions. A woman’s sex was 
made an excuse for burning her instead 
of more merdfuUy hanging her. Male 
criminals were broken on the wheel: that 
is, battered to death with iron bars, until 
well into the nineteendi century. This 
was a pubhc spectacle; and the prolonga- 
tion of die victim’s suflFeting was so 
elaborately smdied and arranged that 
Cartouche, one of the kii^s of scoundrel- 
ism, was bribed to betray his accomphc^ 


by the promise that he should be killed 
by die sixth blow of the bar. The wheel 
and the stake have lately gone out of use, 
but the Sadist mania for flogging seems 
ineradicable; for after a partiaUy success- 
ful attempt to discard it in Victorian 
times it h^ revived again with redoubled 
ferodly: quite recendy a crinunal v-as 
sentenced to a flogging and ten years 
penal servitude; and although the victim 
escaped his punishment and gave a sensa- 
tional advertisement to its savagery by 
committing suicide, nobody protested 
though thirty years ago there would have 
been a strenuous outcry against it, raised 
by the old Humanitarian League, and 
voiced in Parliament by die Irish Nation- 
alists. Alas! the first thing the Irish did 
when they at last enjoyed self-govern- 
ment was to get rid of iese sentimental 
Nationalists and put flog^g on their 
statute book in a series of Coercion Acts 
that would have horrified Dublm Casde. 
In a really dvilized state flogging would 
cease because it would be impossible to 
induce any decent dtizen to flog another. 
Among us a perfecdy respectable offidal 
will do it for half a crown, and probably 
enjoy the job. 

LEADING CASE OF JESUS CHRIST 

I di s li ke cruelty, even cruelty to other 
people, and should therefore bke to see 
all cruel people exterminated. But I 

should recoil with horror firomaproposd 

to punish them. Let me illustrate my atti- 
tude by a very famous, indeed far too 
famous, example of the popular concep- 
tion of criminal law as a means of dehver- 
ing up victims to the normal popu^ lust 
foT cruelty which has been moiMed by 

therestraintimposed onitby civilimtion. 

Take the case of the extermination of 
Jesus Christ. No doubt there was a strong 
case for it. Jesus was firom the point of 
view of die High Priest a hmetic and m 
impostor. From the point of viev/ of the 
Tnprrbante he was a rioter and a Com- 
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munist. From the Roman Imperiahst 
point of view he was a traitor. From the 
commonsense point of view he was a 
dangerous madman. From the snobbish 
point of view, always a very influential 
one, he was a penniless vagrant. From the 
police point of view he was an obstructor 
of thoroughferes, a b^gar, an assodate 
of prostitutes, an apologist of sinners, and 
a disparager of judges; and his daily com- 
paiuons were tramps whom he had se- 
duced into vagabondage from thdr r^- 
lar trades. From the point of view of the 
pious he was a Sabbath breaker, a denier 
of the efficacy of circumdsion and flie 
advocate of a strange rite of baptism, a 
gluttonous man and awinebibber. He was 
abhorrent to the medical profession as 
an unqualified practitioner who healed 
people by quackery and charged nothing 
for the treatment. He was not anti-Christ: 
nobody had heard of such a power of 
darkness then; but he was starthngly anti- 
Moses. He v'as against the priests, against 
the ]udiaary, against the nuhtary, against 
the dty (he declared that it was impos- 
sible for a nch man to enter the kingdom 
of heaven), against all the interests, 
classes, pnndpdities and povers, invit- 
ing e\erybody to abandon all these and 
follow Wm. By every argument^ l^lj 
political, religious, customary, and pohte, 
he v'as the most complete enemy of the 
sodety of his time ever brought to the 
bar. He was guilty on every count of the 
indictment, and on many more tiiat his 
accusers had not the wit to frame- If he 
vas innocent then the whole world was 
guilty. To acquit him was to throw over 
awlration and all its instimtions. His- 
tory has borne out the case agdnst lum; 
for no State has ever constituted itself on 
his prindples or made it possible to hw 
according to his commandments: those 
States who have taken his name have 
taken it as an alias to enable them to per- 
secute his followers more plausibly. 

It is not surprismg that under these 
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drcumstances, and in the absence of any 
defence, the Jerusalem commuruty and 
the Roman go-v emment dedded to exter- 
minate Jesus. They had just as much nght 
to do so as to extenmnate the two thieves 
who perished with him. But there was 
ndther right nor reason in torturing him. 
He was entitled to the painless death of 
Socrates. We may charitably suppose 
that if the death could faa\ e been arranged 
privately between Pilate and Caiaphas 
Jesus would have been dispatched as 
quickly and suddenly as John the Baptist 
But the mob wanted the horrible fun of 
seeirg somebody crucified: an abomin- 
ably cruel method of execution. Pdate 
only made matters worse by trying to 
appease them by ha\ing Jesus flogged. 
Th& soldiers, too, had to have their bit of 
sport, to crouTi him uith thorns and, 
when they buffeted him, challenge lum 
iromcally to guess which of them liad 
struck the blow. 

‘‘CROSSTIANTTy’' 

All this was cruelty for its own sake, 
for the pleasure of it And the fun did not 
stop there. Such was and is the attraction 
of these atrocities that the spectacle of 
them has been reproduced in pictures 
and waxworks and exhibited in churches 
ever since as an aid to piety. The cliief 
instrument of torture is the subject of a 
speaal Adoration. Little models of it m 
gold and ivory are wnm as personal orna- 
ments, and big reproducnons in wood 
and marble are set up in sacred places and 
on graves Contrasting the case witli that 
of Socrates, one is forced to tlie conclu- 
sion that if Jesus had been humanely ex- 
terminated his memory would have lost 
ninetynine per cent of its attraction for 
posterity. TTiose who were speaally sus- 
ceptible to his morbid attraction were not 
sansfied with S}inbohc crosses w hich hurt 
nobody. They soon got buty with “acts 
of faitii” which consisted of great pubhc 
shows at which Jews and Protestants or 
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Catholics, and anyone else who could 
be caught out on a point of doctnne, 
were burnt alive. Cruelty is so infec- 
tious that the very compassion it rouses 
is infuriated to take revenge by still viler 
cruelties. 

The tragedy of this — or, if you will, 
the comedy — ^is that it was his clearness 
of vision on this very point that set Jesus 
so high above his persecutors. He taught 
that two blacks do not make a white; Aat 
evil should not be countered by worse 
evil but by good; that revenge and pun- 
ishment only duphcate wrong; that we 
should conceive God not as an irascible 
and vindictive tyrant but as an affection- 
ate father. No doubt many private ami- 
abilities have been inspired by this teach- 
ing; but politically it has received no more 
quarter than Pilate gave it To all Govern- 
ments it has remained paradoitical and 
impracticable. A typical acknowledgment 
of it was the hanging of a crucifix above 
the seat of the judge who was sentencing 
evildoers to be broken on the wheel. 

CHRISTIAinTy AND THE SIXTH 
COMMANDMENT 

Now it is not enough to satirize tiiis- 
We must examine why it occurred. It is 
not enough to protest that evildoers must 
not be paid in their own coin by treating 
ihem as cruelly as they have treated 
others. We still have to stop the mischief 
they do. What is to be done with them? 
It IS easy to suggest that they should be 
reformed by gentleness and shamed by 
non-resistance. By all means, if they re- 
spond to that treatment. But if gentleness 
fails to reform them and non-resistance 
encourages them to furtiier aggression, 
what then? A month spent in a Tolstoyan 
community will convince anybody of the 
soundness of the nearestpolice inspector’s 
behef that every normal human group 
contains not only a percentage of saints 
but also a percentage of irreclaimable 
scoundrels and good-for-noughts who 


will wreck any community unless they 
are expensively restrained or cheaply ex- 
terminated. Our Mosaic system of vindic- 
tive punishment, politely called "retnbu- 
tory” by Prison Commissioners, dispose 
of them temporarily; but it wastes the 
lives of honest citizens in guardmg them, 
sets a homble example of cruelty and 
malicious injury; costs a good deal of 
money that might be better spent; and, 
after all, sooner or later lets the scoundrel 
loose agam to recommence his depreda- 
tions. It would be much more sensible 
and less cruel to treat him as we treat 
mad dogs or adders, without malice or 
cruelty, and without reference to cata- 
logues of particular crimes. The notion 
that persons should be safe from exter- 
i mination as long as thty do not commit 
wilful murder, or levy war agamst the 
Crown, or kidnap, or throw vitriol, is not 
only to limit social responsibility un- 
necessanly, and to privilege the large 
range of intolerable misconduct that hes 
outside them, but to divert attention from 
the essential justification for extermina- 
tion, which is always incorrigible social 
incompanbUity and nothing else. 

THE RUSSIAN EXPERIMENT 

The only country which has yet 
awakened to this extension of social re- 
sponsibihty is Russia. When the Soviet 
Government undertook to change 
from Capitalism to Communism it found 
itself without any instruments for the 
maintenance of order except a h'st of 
crimes and punishments administered 
through a ritual of criminal law. M in 
the hst of crimes the very worst offences 
against Commimist sodety had no place: 
on the contrary they were highly honore 
and rewarded. As our Enghsh doggere 
runs, the courts could pumsh a man for 
stealing the goose from off the common, 
but not the man who stole the common 
from the goose. The idler, that common 
enemy of mankind who robs everybody 
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all the time, though he is so carefully pro- 
tected from havmg his otrupocketpicied, 
mcurred no penalty, and had actually 
passed the most severe la:tvs against any 
interference "Bith his idling. It n'as the 
bu^ess of the Soviet to make all busi- 
ness pubhc busmess and all persons 
pubhc serv'ants; but the view of theordm- 
ary Russian dtfren uns that a post in a 
piihc service was an ecceptionid stroke 
of good luck for the holder because it 
vas a sinecure carrying aith it the privi- 
lege of treating the piAlic insolently and 
extorting bribes from it. For example, 
■when the Russian railways a^ere com- 
munized, some of the local stationmasters 
interpreted the change as meaning that 
they might now be as lazy and careless 
as Aey pleased, whereas in feet it w as of 
hfe-or-death importance that thej' should 
redouble dieir activity and stram every 
nerve to make the service effiaent. The 
unfortunate Commissar who aasMimster 
of Transport found himself obliged to 
put a pistol in his pocket and with bis 
ovm. hand shoot stationmasters T>*ho had 
throvTi his telegrams into the dustbin 
instead of attending to them, so that he 
might the more impressively ask the rest 
of the staff whether they yet grasped 
the fact that orders are meant to be 
executed. 

IKADEqUACy OF PEXAL CODES 

Now being Minister of Transport, or 
Mimster of any other public service, is a 
■n hole-time ]ob: it cannot be permanently 
combined with that of amateur execu- 
tioner, carrying with it tlie reputation in 
all die capitahst papers of the v%est of 
being a feroaous and coldblooded mur- 
derer. And no conceivable extension of 
die cnminal code nor of die service 
disaphnes, viidi dieir hsts of speafic 
offences and specific penalties, could liav e 
provided for instant exemplarv exter- 
minations of tins kind, any more than for 
the growing urgency of how to dispose 
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of people who would not or could not fit 
themselves into the new order of things 
by conforming to its new morahty. It 
would have been easy to specifr- certain 
offences and certain penalties in die old 
feiduon: as, for instance, if you hoard 
money you will be shotj if you speculate 
in the difference m purchasing pow er of 
tbe rouble m Moscow and Berhn you will 
be shot; if you buy at the Co-operative to 
sell at ie pnvate trader’s shop you w ill 
be shot; if you take bribes you will be 
shot; if you felsi^* ferm or factory balance 
sheets you will be shot; if you ex'ploit 
labor you will be shot; and it will be use- 
less to plead that you have been brought 
up to regard these as normal business 
acuvities, and that the whole of respect- 
able soaety outside Russia agrees with 
you. But the most elaborate code of this 
sort would suU have left unspedfied a 
hundred ways in w hich wreckers of Com- 
munism could have side-tracked it with- 
out ever having to fece the essential 
questions; are you pulhng your weight in 
Ae soaal boat? are you giving more 
trouble than you are worth? have jou 
earned thepnvilegeofhving in acivilized 
community? That is why the Russians 
were forced to set up an Inquisition or 
Star Chamber, called at first the Cheka 
and now the Gay Pay Oo (Ogpu), to go 
into these questions and “hquidate” per- 
sons who could not answer them sans- 
fectonly. Tlie secunty against tlie abuse 
of this power of hfe and death was tiiat 
the Chia had no interest in liquidating 
anybody w'ho could be made pubhely 
useful, all Its interests bemg in the oppo- 
site direction. 

UMITED LUBILITV IN' MORALS 

Such a nov elt}* is extremely terriljing 
to us, who are still working on a system 
of hmited habilitj* in morals. Our “free” 
Bnush dozens can ascertain exactiy what 
ihev* may do and what they may not do 
if they are to keep out of the hands of the 
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police. Our finanders know that they 
must not forge share certificates nor over- 
state their assets in the balance sheets thqr 
send to their shareholders. But provided 
they observe a few conditions of this 
kind they are free to enter upon a senes 
of quite legitimate but not the less ne- 
farious operations. For example, making 
a comer in wheat or copper or any other 
comerable commodity and forcing up 
prices so as to make enormous pnvate 
fortunes for themselves, or making mis- 
chief between nations through the Press 
to stimulate the private trade in arma- 
ments. Such limited liability no longer 
ousts in Russia, and is not likely to exist 
in the future in any highly dvilized state. 
It may be quite impossible to convict a 
forestaller or regrator under a criminal 
code of havmg tiken a single illegal step, 
but quite easy to convince any reasonable 
body of judges that he is what the people 
call “a wrong one.” In Russia such a con- . 
viction would lead to lus disappearance 
and the receipt by his family of a letter to 
say that they need not wait up for him, 
as he would not return home any more.^ 
In our country he would enjoy his gdns 
in high honor and personal security, and 
thank his stars that he lived in a free 
country and not in Communist Russia. I 

But as the new tribunal has been forced 
on Russia by pressure of drcurastances 
and not planned and thought out at leis- 
ure, the two institutions, the Ogpu and 
the ordinary police administering the 
criminal code, work si^^ / side, with 
the odd result that the surest, way to 
escape the Ogpu is to commit an dhdinary 
crime and take refuge in the arras ^the 
police and the magistrate, who ca^ot 
exterminate you because capital punisBv- 
ment has been abolished in Russia (liqui-\ 
dation by the Ogpu is not punishment: it 

^ Note, however, that a sentence of exter- 
minadon should never be so certain as to make 
it worth Ae delinquent’s while to avoid arrest 
by murdenng fais or her pursuers. 


is only “weedmg the garden”); and the 
sentence of imprisonment, though it may 
seem severe to us in view of the cruelty of 
our treatment of criminals, will be earned 
out with comparative leniency, and prob- 
ably, if the culprit behaves well, be 
remitted after a while. As four years im- 
prisonment is considered enough for any 
reasonable sort of murder, a comerer 
who finds himself in imminent danger of 
detection and liqmdation by the Ogpu 
would he well advised to lose his temper 
and murder his mother-in-law, thereby 
securing a lease of life for at least four 
years. 

Sooner or later this situation will have 
to be thoroughly studied and thought out 
to its logical conclusion m all civilized 
countries. The lists of crimes and penal- 
ties will ohsolesce like the doctors’ hsts of 
diseases and medicines; and it will be- 
come possible to be a judge without ceas- 
ing to be a Christian- And extermination, 
my present subject, will become a humane 
science instead of the nuserable mixture 
of piracy, cruelty, vengeance, race con- 
edt, and superstition it now is. 

NATURAL LIMIT TO EXTERMINATION 

Fortunately the more frankly and 
reahstically it is faced the more it de- 
taches itself from the associations with 
crude slaughter which now make it 
terrible. When Charlemagne founded the 
Holy Roman Empire (as far as anyone 
can be said to have founded it) he postu- 
lated that all its subjects must he Cafoolic 
Christians, and made an amateurish at- 
tempt to secure tins condition of social 
stabihty by killing everyone who fell into 

his power and refosed to be baptized. But 

he cannot ever have got v^ far with it, 
because there is one sort of bird you must 
•notkill on any pretext whatever: namely, 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. In 
Russia foe Soviet Government began by 
a Charlemagnesque attempt to extermin- 
ate foe bourgeoisie by classing them as 
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intelligentsia, restricting thdr rations, and 
putting their children at the foot of the 
overcrowded educational list. They also 
proscribed the kulak, die able, hard- 
headed, hardfisted farmer who was ncher 
than his neighbors and liked to see them 
poorer than himself. Him they rudely 
took by the shoulders and threw destimte 
into the lane. There were plausible 
reasons for this be^nmng of selection in 
population; for the moral outlook of the 
bourgeoisie and the kulaks v,-as danger- 
ously anti-social. But the results were 
disastrous The bourgeoisie contained the 
professional class and the organizing 
business class. Without professional men 
and business organizers nothing could be 
done in the mdustries; and the hope that 
picked members of the proletanat could 
take up professional and otganmr^ work 
on the strength of their nativ'e talent in 
sufficient numbers was crushingly dis- 
appointed. When the kulak was thrown 
out of his farm, and his farming abihty 
paralyzed, food ran short. Very soon the 
kulak had to be throum back into his 
farm and told to carry on until his hour 
had come; and a pleasant com enuon vv-as 
estabhshed whereby all educated persons, 
however obviously ladies or gentlemen, 
who were willing to assure the authoriues 
that their fathers had “worked on the 
land with their hands” were accepted as 
genmne proletarians, and transferred 
from the infamous category of intelli- 
gentsia to tlie honorable one rf “the in- 
tellecmal proletanat.” Ev'enL.mn and his 
colleagues, all ultra-bourgeois (otlierwise 
tliey w ould nev er hav e so absurdly over- 
estimated the intellectual resources of the 
proletariat and been so contemptuous of 
the pretension of their own class to be 
indispensable), allowed their parents to 
be described as homj handed cultivators 
of the soil The pretence has now become 
a standing joke; but you will still come 
up against it if you accuse any Russian 
of being a lady or gentleman. 


DtCOMPATIBILm* OF PEASANTRY 
WITH MODERN CIVILIZATION 

These, however, are merely expedients 
of transinon. The Russian proletariat is 
now growing its own professional and 
organizing class; and ffie ex-bourgeois 
is dying out, after seeing his children 
reoive a sound Communist education 
and bong lectured by them on his old- 
fashioned prejudices. And the planners 
of the Soviet State have no time to 
bodier about moribund questions; for 
theyareconfrontedvviththenewand ov er- 
whelming necessity for exterminating 
the peasants, w ho snil exist in formidable 
nui^ers. The notion that a civilized 
State can be made out of any sort of 
human material is one of our old Radical 
delusions. As to buildmg Communism 
with such trash as the Capitahst s}'stera 
produces it is out of the question. For a 
Communist Utopia w e need a population 
of Utopians; and Utopians do not grow 
wild on the bushes nor are they to be 
picked up in the slums: they have to be 
cultivated v ery carefully and expensively. 
Peasants will not do; yet without the 
peasants the Communists could never 
have captured the Russian Revolunon. 
Nominally it was the Soviets of peasants 
and soldiers w ho backed Lenin and saved 
Communism when all Western Europe 
set on him like a pack of hounds on a fox. 
But as aU the soldiers w’ere peasants, and 
all the peasants hungry for property, the 
military element only added to the peas- 
ants’ cry of Give us land, the soldiers’ 
cry of Give us peace. Lenin said, in effect, 
Take the land; and if feudally minded 
persons obstruct you, exterminate them; 
but do not bum riieir houses, as you will 
need them to hv e in. And it was the re- 
sultant legions of pettylanded proprietors 
that made Lemn’s position impregnable 
and provided Trotsk}' and Stalin with the 
Red soldiers wbo defeated the counter- 
revolutionists of 1918. For the coimter- 
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revolution, in which we, to our eternal 
shame, took part (England sets the ex- 
ample of revolution and then attacks all 
other countries which presume to follow 
it), meant bringing Ae old landlords 
back; and the peasant fought agamst that 
as the mercenaries and conscripts of the 
Capitalist armies would not fight in favor 
of It. 

A PEASANT VICrORY IS A VICTORY 
FOR PRIVATE PROPERTY 

So far so good for Lenin; but the war 
against the counter-revolutionists, when 
it ended in victory for the peasant pro- 
prietor, was really a victory for private 
property, and was therefore succeeded by 
a fiercer struggle between the fanatically 
Communist Government and the fiercely 
individualist peasant proprietor, who 
wanted the produce of his plot for him- 
self, and had no notion of pooling it with 
anybody, least of all -nath the urban pro- 
letarians who seemed like another species 
to him. Left to themselves the moujiks 
would have reproduced Capitahst dvil- 
ization at its American worst in ten years. 
Thus the most urgent task before the 
victorious Communist Government was 
the extermination of the moujik; and yet 
the moujik, being still the goose that laid 
die golden eggs, could not be extermin- 
ated suramanly without incidentally ex- 
terminating the whole Russian nation. 

The way out of this deadlock was ob- 
vious enough, diough very expensive and 
tedious. You can exterminate any human 
class not only by summary violence but 
by brm^ngup its children to be different. 
In the case of the Russian peasantry die 
father hves in a lousy kennel, at no man’s 
call but his own, and extracts a subsist- 
ence by primitive methods from a strip of 
land on which a tractor could hardly turn 
even if he could afford sudi a luxury, but 
which is his very own. His book is a book 
of Nature, from v/hich all wisdom can be 
gathered by those who have been taught 


to read it by due practice on pnnted 
books; but he has not been so practised, 
and for cultural purposes has to be classed 
as ignorant^ though he knows things that 
university professors do not know. He is 
brutalized by excessive muscular labor, 
he is dirty; his freedom from civilized 
control leaves him so unprotected from 
the tyranny of Nature that it becomes evi- 
dent to his children that the highly regu- 
lated people in the nearest collectivist 
farm, where thousands of acres are culti- 
vated by dozens of tractors, and nobody 
can put his foot on one of the acres or his 
hand on one of the tractors and say “This 
is my own to do what I like with,” are 
better fed and housed, nicer, and much 
more Idsured, and consequently free, 
than he ever is. 


PREVENTIVE EXTERMINATION: ITS 
DIFFICULTIES 

In shorty you exterminate the peasant 
by bringing up his children to be scien- 
tifically mechanized farmers and to live 
a collegiate life in cultivated society. It 
sounds simple; but the process reijuires 
better planmng tiian is always forth- 
coming (witii local famines and revolts as 
the penalty); for while the grass grows 
the steed starves; and when education 
means not only schools and teachers, but 
^ant collective farms equipped with the 
most advanced agricultural machinery, 
which means also gi^ntic engineenng 
works for die production of the machin- 
ery, you may easily find that you have 
spent too much on diese forms of capital- 
ization and are miming short of immedi- 
ately consumable goods, pre^ntmg the 
spertacle of the nation with the highest 
level of general culture runmng short of 
boots and tightening its belt for lack of 
sufficient food. 

I must not suggest that this has oc- 
curred all over Russia; for I sawno under- 
fed people there; and the children were 
rem^kably plump. And Icannot trust the 
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reports; for I have no sooner read in The 
Tunes a letter froia Mr Kerens^'assuring 
methat in the Ukraine the starring people 
are eating one another, than M. Herriot; 
the eminent French statesman, goes to 
Russia and insists on \-isiting the Ukr^e 
so that he may have ocular proof of the 
alleged cannibalism, but can find no trace 
of it. Snll, between satiety and starvation 
mitigated by cannibahsm there are many 
degrees of shortage; and it is no secret 
that the struggle of the Rusaan Govern- 
ment to pro\’ide more collecti\e farms 
and more giant factories to pro^'ide agri- 
cultural machinery for them has to be 
earned on against a constant clamor from 
the workers for new boots and clothes, 
and more varied food and more of it: in 
shorty less sacnfice of the present to the 
future. As Stahn said quaintly “They w ill 
be demanding silver rratches next.” The 
constant correction of the mevitable 
sv.erves towards one extreme or the 
otlier, analogous to the control of the 
Bank rate by the Bank of Finland (only 
enormously more labonous), strains sdl 
the vit and industrj’ of tlie Russian 
rulers; and occasiond sideslips must be 
inevitable during tliese years when the 
ablest and oldest Communists are still 
learners. 

tempehamental DirncuLTiES 
Even when tlie extinction of tlie bour- 
geoisie and tlie kulaks and the old ansto- 
cracj' IS complete, and the Russian popu- 
lation consists of anzens educated as 
Communists, tliere will snll be quesnons 
to settle w Inch are at bottom questions 
as to die sort of avalization that is desir- 
able, and dus inv olves a decision as to 
the sort of people diat are desirable and 
undesirable Some of us, believing thar a 
more pnmmvc life dian ours would be 
happier and better, adv ocale “a return to 
nature.” Others dream of a mucli more 
mechanized, speaaUred, and complicated 
life. Some of us value madunerv' because I 
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it makes a shorter v-orHng daj* possible 
for us: others value it because it enriches 
us by increasing the product per hour. 
Some of us would like to take things eaty' 
and retire at6o: others would like to work 
their utmost and retire at 40. Some of us 
will say Let us be content with £200 a 
year: others No: let us Uv e at die rate of 
3(^20,000 a year and strain ev ery faculty to 
earn it. Some of us want a imnimum of 
necessary work and a maximum of hberty 
to think and discover and experiment in 
the extension of science and art, philo- 
sophy and rehgion, sport and explora- 
tion: others, caring for none of these 
things, and desinng nodiing more than 
to be saved the trouble of dunking and 
to be told w hat to do at cv ery turn, w ould 
prefer thoughdess and comfortable tutel- 
zgt and routine, not knowing what to do 
with diemselves when at hbetty*. A hfe 
filled with sdennfic curiosity would be 
hell for the people who would not cross 
the street to find out whctlier die earth is 
flat or round; and a person with no car 
for music would strenuously object to 
work for the support of muniapal bands, 
w hilst people of Sliakespear’s tastes would 
agitate for die exterminauon of die un- 
musical. 

IMPORTANCE OF LAZINESS FOR 
F.UiOWING 

Some of these differences could be 
settled on give-and-take hnes. The divi- 
sion of society into classes widi different 
tastes and capaancs— different natures, 
as folks call it — would not shake soaal 
stability provided eveiyone had an equal 
share of die nanonal dividend. It is not 
true diat it takes all sorts to make aw odd, 
for there are some sorts diat w ould de- 
stroy any world vety soon if they were 
suffered to hv e and hav'e their wav; but it 
is true that in the generanons of men 
continuous lugh cultivation is not ex- 
pedient: diere must be fellows, or at least 
light croppings, between the mtensecula- 
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vations; for we cannot expect the very 
energetic and vital Napoleon to be the 
son of an equally energetic father or the 
father of an equally vital son. Nobody 
has yet calculated how many lazy ances- 
tors it takes to produce an indefatigable 
prodigy; but it is certan that dynasties 
of geniuses do not occur, and that this is 
the decisive objection to hereditary rulers 
(though not, let me hasten to add, to 
hereditary figure heads). There is a large 
field for toleration here: the clever people 
must suffer fools gladly, and the easy- 
going ones find out how to keep the 
energetic ones busy. There may be as 
good biological reasons for the existence 
of the workshy as of the workmad. Even 
one and the same person may have spells 
of intense activity and slackness varying 
from weeks to years. 

STANDABD RELIGION INDISPENSABLE 

Nevertheless there will be conflicts to 
the death in the creation of artificial 
humanity. There is nothing that can be 
changed more completely than human 
nature when die job is taken in hand early 
enough- Such artificial products as our 
agricultural laborers and urban mechanics, 
ourcountrygendemenand aty plutocrats, 
though they are from the same human 
stocl^ are so different that they caimot 
live together without great discomfort, 
and are practically not intermarziageable. 
It is possible to get rid of their social in- 
compatibility by giving them all the same 
education and income, and ranking them 
all in the same class. For example. Lord 
Lonsdale is not in the least socially in- 
compatible with Dean Inge, though a 
really critical naturalist would as soon 
class Shetland pomes with zebras as lump 
these two gendemen under the same head- 
ing. But the question remains, what is 
this same education to be.^ The training 
of the scholar and the sportsman may 
spht and diverge as they adolesce; but 
they must start from a common training 


and a common morality as children. And 
when the state has to prescribe a unifonn 
moral curriculum the variety of our tem- 
peraments makes it impossible to please 
everybody. The Quaker and the Ritualist, 
the Fundamentalist and the Freethinker, 
die Vegetarian and the flesh eater, the 
missionary and the cannibal, the humara- 
tarian and the sportsman-hunter, the 
military terrorist and the Christian, vail 
not agree as to the faiths and habits to be 
inculcated upon the children of the com- 
munity in order that they may be good 
dtizens. Each temperament will demand 
die extermination of the other through 
the schools and nurseries, and the est^ 
hshment of its temperamental faith and 
habits as standard m these factones of 
future citizens. All will agree to exter- 
minate illiteracy by compulsory readmg, 
writing, and arithmetic: indeed thty have 
already done so. But all will not agree on 
a standard rehgion. Yet a stan^d re- 
li^on is indispensable, however com- 
pletely it may shed the old theologies. 
Every attempt to banish religion from the 
schools proves that in this respect Nature 
abhors a vacuum, and that the commun- 
ity must make up its mind, or have its 
mind made up for it by its offiaal 
thinkers, as to what its children are to be 
taught to believe and how they should be 
trained to behave. Compromise is ruled 
out by the nature of the case. What com- 
promise is possible between myself, for 
instance, who beb'eve in the religion of 
Creative Evoluaon, the economics of 
Socialism, and a diet from which the dead 
bodies of men, fish, fowls, md ammals 
are rigidly excluded, and my Fundament- 
ahst neighbors who beheve that aU 
Evolutionists go to hell; tlmt children 
languish and die without beefstea^; 
that without private property civilization 
must perish? We cannot exterminate one- 
another at present; but the time cannot be 
very far off when the education authori- 
ties will have to consider which set of be- 
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liefs is the better qualification for dozen- 
ship in Utopia. 

ECXECnC RELIGIONS 
They •w’ill probably pigeon-hole both, 
and proceed eclecdcally to compile several 
creeds smtable to the several capadties 
and ages of the children. For ^ere is 
clearly no sense in offenng the rehgion 
of a mature and scholarly philosopher to 
a child of five, nor attemptmg to bring 
the cosmogonies of Dante and Aquinas, 
Hegel and Marx, -within the comprehen- 
sion of a Milage dunce- Nurses rule their 
httle charges by threatening them -with 
bogies in whose existence no nurse be- 
lieves, exactly as Mahomet ruled his Arabs 
by promises of a paradise and threats of a 
hell the details of -which he must have 
kno-wn to be his onm invention even if he 
did beheve generally in a post mortem 
life of re-wards and punishments for con- 
duct in this world. Therefore I do not 
suggest that the educauon autlionties in 
Utopia -wall seek for absolute truth in 
order to inculcate it though tlie heavens 
fall. Nor do I advise a return to Queen 
Elizabeth’s plan of 39 Articles to please 
everybody by alternately affirming and 
denjing all tlie disputed behefs. The 
likeliest outcome is an elaborate creed of 
useful illusions, to be discarded bit by bit 
as the child is promoted from standard to 
standard or form to form, except sucli of 
them as adults may be allow cd to com- 
fort themselves -with for the sake of the 
docilitj* tliey produce. 

There -would be noiliing new in tliis: 
it is -what our authonties do at present, 
except that tlicy do it unsj-stcmatically 
and unconsciously, being mostly more or 
less duped tliemsehes by the illusions. 
Unfortunately they allo-w' tlie illusions to 
fall behind the times and become in- 
credible, at -which point they become ex- 
ceedingly dangerous; for -when people 
arc brought up on creeds w Inch tliey can- 
not beheve, tlicy are left witli no creeds 


at afl, and are apt to buy pistols and take 
to banditt}' bag snatching and racketeer- 
ing when employment fails and they find 
themselves short of money. It is the im- 
portance of keeping our inculcated illu- 
sions up to date that throws our higher 
professional classes into -wnld alarm when 
the individual liberty of thought, speech, 
and conscience -which they think tliey 
possess (this is one of their inculcated 
illusions) is threatened by tlie dictator- 
ships -wMch are spnnging up all over the 
world as our pseudo-democratic parlia- 
mentary institutions reduce themselves 
more and more disastrously to absurdity. 

IMPORTANCE OF FREE THOUGHT 
Let me tij' to straighten tins out for 
them. It -was very generally belicv cd as 
lately as in Victorian times that religious 
education consisted in imparting to cliil- 
dren certain eternal, final, and absolute 
truths I, for instance, being the son of an 
Insh Protestant gentleman, found my- 
self, at tlie daw-n of my infant consacncc, 
absolutely convinced tliat all Roman 
Catholics go to hell when tliey die, a 
convicuon which involved not only a 
behef in the existence of hell but a whole 
series of implications as to die nature and 
diameter of God. Now' that I am older I 
cannot regard diis as anj'thing more dian 
a provisional hypodicsis which, on con- 
sideration, I must definitely reject- As die 
more pious of my uncles w ould have put 
it, I hav e lost my religious faith and am m 
penl of damnation as an .A.postatc. But 
I do not present my creed of Creative 
Evolution as anydiing more than anodicr 
provisional hjpothesis. It differs from die 
old Dublin bnmstone creed solely in its 
greater credibiiity: that is, its more exact 
conformity to die facts allied by our 
sdenufic workers, who have somehow 
won diat faidi in their infallibilit)' for- 
merly enjoyed by our pnests. No future 
education authonty, unless it is as badly 
educated as our present ones, will imagine 
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that it has any final and eternal truths 
to inculcate: it can only select the most 
useful working hypotheses and inculcate 
them very much as it inculcates standard 
behavior diroughout that vast field of 
civilized conduct in which it does not 
matter in the least how people act in 
particular situations provided Aey all act 
in the same way, as in the rule of the road. 
All the provisional hypotheses may be 
illusions; but if they conduce to benefidal 
conduct they must be mculcated and 
acted on by Governments untd better 
ones amve. 

TOLERATION MOSTLY ILLUSORY 

But, cry the professors, are the hypo- 
theses never to be questioned.^ Is dis- 
illusion to be pumshed as a crime? That 
will always depend a good deal on dr- 
cumstances. One of die best religious 
brains in England has said that the war of 
1914-18 was foolish and unnecessary; 
and nobody now dreams of prosecuting 
him; but he would not have been allowed 
to go through the trenches from platoon 
to platoon saying so just before zero 
hour, with or without the addition "Sirs, 
ye are brethren: why do ye wrong one to 
another?” I have no illusion of being free 
to say and write what I please- I went 
round the world lately preaching that if 
Russia were thrust back from Commun- 
ism into competitive Capitalism, and 
China developed into a predatory Capit- 
alist State, either independently or as 
part of a Japanese Asiatic hegemony, all 
the western States would have to quin- 
tuple their armies and lie awake at nights 
in continual dread of hostile aeroplanes, 
the obvious moral being that whether we 
choose Communism for ourselves or not, 1 
it IS our clear interest; even from the point 
of viev/ of our crudest and oldest mih- 
tarist diplomacy, to do eveiything in our 
power to sustain Communism in Russia 
and extend it in China, where at present 
provinces containing at the least of many 


conflicting estimates eighteen millions of 
people, have adopted it. Now I was not 
physically prevented from saying tbs, 
nor from writing and printing it Bm in 
! a western world suffering badly fiom 
Marxphobia, and frantically making itself 
worse like a shrewinabad temper,Icould 
not get a single newspaper to take up my 
point or report my utterance. When I ssy 
anything silly, or am reported as sayi^ 
anything reactionary, it runs like wildfire 
through the Press of the whole world. 
When I say anything that could break 
die carefully mculcated popular faith in 
Capitalism the silence is so profound as 
to be almost audible. I do not complain, 
because I do not share the professonal 
illusion that there is any more freedom 
for disillusionists in the Bnftsh Empire 
and the United States of North Araenca 
than mitaly, Germany, and Russia. Ihave 
seen too many newspapers suppressed 
and editors swept away, not only in Ire- 
land and India hut in London in my time, 
to be taken in by Tennyson* s notion that 
we hve in a land where a man can say the 
thing he will. There is no such country. 
But this is no excuse for the extravagances 
of censorship indulged in by jejune 
governments of revoluuomsts, and by 
Churches who imagine they possess the 
eternal truth about everyming, to 
nothing of hereditary autocrats who con- 
ceive that they are so by divine right. Our 
papers are silent about the suppressicm of 
liberty in Impenalist Japan, though in 
Japan it is a crime to have dangerous 
thoughts." In my native Ireland, now 
nominally a Free State, one of my boois 
is on the index; and I have no doubt a! 
the rest wiU follow as soon as clen^l 

censorship discovers their ^'sttnce. In 
Austria my (Aronicle play St Joan had 
to be altered to please Cadiolicau Aonues 
who know much less about Catholiasra 
than I do. In America books v/bich can 
he bought anywhere in Europe are for- 
bidden. The concentraaon of Bntish and 
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American attention on the intolerances of | 
Fascism and Communism creates an 
illusion that th^ do not esdst elsewhere; 
but they exist ei.’etjTOhere, and must be 
met, not vith ridiculous hotheaded at- 
tadi on Germany, Italy, and Russia, but 
by a restatement of the case for Tolera- 
tion m genetaL 

tEADING cases: SOCRATES AMJ JESUS 
It is a historical misfortune that the 
most world-famous victims of persecu- 
uon made no ^’ahd defence. Socrates and 
Jesus are the most talked of m Chnstian 
countries. Socrates at his tnal was in full 
possession of his feculnes, and was 
allowed to say everything he had to say 
in his defence, but instead of defending 
his nght to criticize he infuriated his 
accusers by launclung at them a damning 
contrast betn'een their infamous corrup- 
tion and mendaaty and his own upnght 
disinterestedness and blameless record as 
atizen and soldier. Jesus made no defence 
at all. He did not regard himself as a 
prisoner being tned for a vulgar offence 
and using all his mt to escape condemna- 
tion He believed that he was going 
tlirough a sacrificial nte in xihich he 
should be slain, after w Inch he should nse 
from the dead and come again in glory to 
establish his kingdom on eartli for ever. 
It docs not matter to our present purpose 
whether tins was ilic delusion of a mad- 
man or a hard and holy fact: in eitlicr 
case the question of tolcranon was not at 
issue for him; iliercfore he did not raise it. 

TftE CASE OF GALILEO 

In the epoch w Iiicli Jesus inaugurated, 
or at least in w Inch his name was habitu- 
ally taken m vain, we have Joan of Arc 
and John of Lev den, Giordano Brunoand 
Galileo, Serv etus and John Hus and the 
heroes of Fove's Book of MartvTs stand- 
ing out in our imagination from tliou- 
sands of forgotten martv-rdoms. Galileo 
IS a fav ored subject vnth our scientists; 


* but they miss the point because they 
tinnk that the quesnon at isrue at his trial 
was whether ihe earth went round the 
sun or was the stationarv* centre round 
which the sun drcled. Now tl,at was not 
the issue. Taken by itself it was a mere 
question of phpical fact without anv* 
moral sigraficance. and therefore no con- 
cern of the Church. As Galileo was no: 
burnt and certainly not abhorred, it is 
quite credible tliat both his immcd.ate 
judges and the Pope believ cd with at least 
half their tmnds tiiat he was right about 
the earth and die sun. But what they had 
to consider was whctlicr die Christian 
religion, on witich to die best of their 
belief not only die avibzation of die 
world but its salvaaon depended, and 
which had accepted the Hebrew senp- 
tures and the Greek testament as inspir^ 
revelations, could stand the shock of the 
discovciy ^at many of its tales, from the 
tactics of Joshua in d’e battle of Gibcon 
to the Ascension, must hav e been written 
by somebody who did not know what 
die physical umv erse was rcallv like, I am . 
quite familiar with the prc-Galilco uni- 
v'erse of the Bible and St .\ugusune. As a 
child I thought of the eardi as being an 
immense ground floor w ith a star studded 
ceding w hicli was die floor of bcav cn, and 
a basement which was hell. Tliat Jc«us 
should be taken up into die clouds as the 
shortest wav to Jicav cn seemed as natural 
to me as that, at die Opera, Mepliisto- 
phclcs should come up from hell through 
a trap in the floor. But if instead of telling 
me that Jesus was taken upinio the clouds 
and that the disaplcs saw him no more, 
w hiefa snll makes me feel quite holy, } ou 
tell me diat he w’cnt up like a balloon into 
die stratosphere, I do not feel Iiolv. I 
laugh obstreperously. Tlie exalting v ision 
has suddenly become a nbald joke, Tljat 
is what the Church feared; and that is 
what has actually happened Is it any 
wonder that die Pope told Galileo that 
he really must keep his discoveries to 
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himself, and that Galileo consented to 
deny them? Possibly it was the Pope who, 
to console him, whispered “E pur se 
muove.” 

FIGMENT OF THE SELFREGABDING 
ACTION 

St Joan did not claim toleration: she 
was so far from believing in it that she 
wanted to lead a crusade of extermination 
against the Husites, though she was burnt 
for shanng their heresy. That is how all 
the martyrs have missed the point of their 
defence. They all claimed to possess ab- 
solute truth as against the error of their 
persecutors, and would have considered 
it their duty to persecute for its sake if 
they had had the power. Real toleration: 
the toleration of error and falsehood, 
never occurred to them as a principle 
possible for any sane government. And 
so they have left us no model defence. 
And there is no modem treatise known 
to me which quite supphes this need. 
Stuart Mill’s Essay on Liberty satisfied 
the nineteenth century, and was my own 
first textbook on the subjectj but its con- 
clusion that selfregarding actions should 
not be interfered with by the autliorities 
carries very httle weight for Sodalists 
who perceive that in a complex modem 
dvilizaoon there are no purely selfregard- 
ing actions in the controversial sphere. 
The color of a man’s braces or a woman’s 
garters may concern the wearers alone; 
but people have never been burnt for 
wearing black underclothes instead of 
white; and the notion that preaching a 
sermon or publishing a pamphlet can be 
classed as a selfregarding action is mani- 
festly absurd. All great Art and Literature 
is propaganda. Most certainly the heresies 
of G^eo were not selfregardmg actions: 
his feat of setting the earth rolling was as 
startling as Joshua’s feat of maMng the 
sun stand still. The Church’s mistake was 
not in interfering with his liberty, but in 
imagining that die secret of the earth’s 


motion could be kept, and fearing that 
religion could not stand the shock of its 
disclosure, or a thousand such. It vas 
idiotic to try to adapt Nature to the 
Church instead of continually adapting 
the Church to Nature by changing its 
teaching on physical matters with eveiy 
advance made in our knowledge of 
Nature. In treating the legend of Joshua’s 
victory as a rehgious truth instead of 
insisting that it did not make the smallest 
difference to rehgion whether Joshua -was 
any more real than Jack die Giant Killer, 
and that Gahleo might play skitdes -with 
the whole solar system widiout moving 
the Eternal Throne and the Papal Chair 
which was its visible tangible symbol on 
earth a single inch, it lost a great oppor- 
tunity, as it has since lost many others, 
leaving itself open to the reproach of 
stupidity in not understanding Galileo’s 
argument^ of pride in not having hwmhty 
enough to admit that it had been wrong 
in its astronomy, and of feebleness of 
faith and confusion of the temporal with 
the spiritual as aforesaid, laying itself 
open to much damaging Protestant and 
scientific disparagement^ both mosdy 
open to precisely die same reproaches. 


INCOMPLETENESS OF THE GREAT TRIALS 

No doubt Galileo missed the real point 
at issue as completely as Socrates^ or 
Jesus. For this we need not blame Mm: 
he was a physicist and not a pohudan; 
and to him the only questions at issue 
were whether the earth moved or ^f, 
and whether a ten pound c^on baU 
would fell twice as fast as a five pound 
one or only just as fast and no foter. But 
Socrates was by vocation and h^it a 
solver of problems of conduct, both per- 
sonal and pohtical; and J^s, who had 
spent his life in propounding the most 
staggeringparadoxes on the same subject, 
yothy any means always in Ae abstract, 
iut as personal directions to his followers^ 
nus^ i£ he had any sense of moral re- 
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sponsibility, have been challenged by his 
own consaence again and again as to 
whether he had any right to set men on a 
path which was hkely to lead the best of 
them to the cross and the worst of them 
to the moral destruction described by St 
Augustine. No man could expressly ad- 
mit that his word w'ould bring not peace 
but a sword without havmg satisfied him- 
self that he was justified m doing so. He 
must have been told as frequently as I 
have been told that he was giving pain to 
many worthy people; and even with the 
fullest allowance for Ae strain of impish- 
ness with which the Life Force endows 
those of us who are desnned by it to 
epater le bourgeois^ he cannot have be- 
lieved that the mere satisfacuon of this 
Punchesque Schadenfreude could jusufy 
him in hurtmg anyone’s feelings. \^Tiat, 
then, would have been his defence if, at 
his tnal, he had been his old self, defend- 
ing himself as an accused man threatened 
with a horrible penalty, instead of a god 
going through an inevitable ordeal as a 
prelude to the establishment of lus king- 
dom on eartli^ 

A MODERN PASSION PLAY I'lPOSSlBLE 

The qucsuon is of such importance at 
die present cnsis, when tlie kingdoms are 
breaking up, and upstart rulers are sow'- 
ing tlieir wild oats by such grotesque 
pcrsecuuons that Galileo’s great successor 
Einstein is a plundered fugitive from 
offiaally tlireatened extermination, tliat I 
must endcav or to dramatize the tnal of 
Jesus as it might have proceeded had 
It taken place before Peter uttered lus 
momentous exclamadon “TIiou art the 
ChnsL” I have been asl ed repeatedly to 
dramatize the Gospel storj', mostly by 
admirers of my dramatization of the tnal 
of St Joan. But the trial of a dumb 
pnsoncr, at w hiclt the judge w ho puts die 
crucial question to him remains un- 
answered, cannot be dramanzed unless 
the judge is to be die hero of the plav. 


Now Pilate, though perhaps a trifie above 
the average of coloiual governors, is no: 
a heroic figure. Joan tadded her judges 
vahandy and wit^y; her trial was a drama 
ready made, only needing to be brought 
wnthin theatrical limits of time and space 
to be a thrilling play. But Jesus w ould not 
defend himself. It was rot diat he had not 
a word to say for himself, nor that he was 
demed the opportunity of saving it. He 
was not only allowed but chal’engcd to 
defend himself. He was an expenenced 
pubhe speaker, able to hold multitudes 
with his oratory', happy and ready in 
debate and repartee, full of the illustrativ e 
hypotheucal cases beloved of lawyers 
(^Icd parables in die Gospels), and nev er 
at a loss when plied with questions. If 
ever there was a full dress debate for the 
forensic championship to be looked for- 
ward to widi exated confidence by the 
disciples of the challenged expert it was 
this tnal of Christ. Yet dicir champion 
put vp no fight: he went like a lamb to 
the slaughter, dumb Such a spectacle is 
disappomnng on die stage, which is the 
one diing that a drama must not be; and 
when die disappointment is followed by 
scourging and crucifixion it is unbear- 
able: not even the genius of our Poet 
Laureate, with all the magic of Canter- 
bury Cadicdral for scenery, can redeem 
It except for people w ho enjoy* horror and 
catastrophe for their own sake and hav e 
no intellectual expectations to be dis- 
appointed. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN READER AND 
SPECTATOR 

It may' be asked why die inddent of 
the tnal and execution must fail on the 
stage, seeing diat die Gospel narrative is 
so padictic, and so many* of us have read 
it without disappointment. The answer 
is V ery simple, w e have read it in child- 
hood; and children go on from horror to 
horror brcadilesslv', Imomng nothing of 
thcconsutuuonalquesuons at issue. Some 
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of them remain in this condition of intel- 
lectual innocence to the end of their lives, 
■whilst the cleverer ones seldom reconsider 
the impressions they have received as 
htde children. Most Christians, I suspect, 
are afraid to think about it critically at 
all, having been taught to consider criti- 
asm blasphemous -when applied to Bible 
stories. Besides, there are a thousand 
things that -will pass in a -well told story 
thafwiU notbear being brought to actual- 
ity on the stage. The evangehsts can 
switch off our attention from Jesus to 
Peter hearing the cock crow (or the bugle 
blow) or to Pilate chaffering -with die 
crowd about Barabbas; but on the stage 
the dumb figure cannot be got rid of; it is 
to him that we look for a speech that will 
take us up to heaven, and not to the 
weeping of Peter and ^e bawling of the 
mob, which become unbearable mterrup- 
tions instead of skilful diversions. 

For my par^ when I read the story 
over again as an adult and as a profes- 
sional critic to boot, I felt the disappoint- 
ment so keenly that I have been ever 
since in the condition of the musician 
who, when he had gone to bed, heard 
somebody play an xmresolved discord, 
and could not go to sleep until he had 
risen to play the resolution on his piano. 
"What follows is my attempt to resolve 
Pilate’s discord. I begin with the narra- 
tive of St John, die only one of die four 
which represents Jesus as saying anything 
more than any crazy person might in the 
same drcumstances. 

PILATE. Are you die king of the JewsP'y 

JESUS. Do you really want to know? or 
have those people outside put it into your 
head to ask me? 

PILATE. Am I a Jew, that I should 
trouble myself about you? Your own 
people and their priests have brought 
you to me for judgment What have you 
done** 

JESUS. My kingdom is not of this 
world: if it were, my followers would 


have fought die police and rescued me. 
But that sort of thing does not happen m 
my kingdom. 

PILATE. Then you are a king? 

JESUS. You say so. I came into this 
world and was bom a common man for 
no other purpose than to reveal the truth. 
And everyone capable of receiving the 
truth recognizes it in my voice. 

PILATE. What is truth? 

JESUS. You are the first person I have 
met intelligent enou^ to ask me that 
question. 

PILATE. Come on! no flattery. I am a 
Roman, and no doubt seem exceptionally 
intelligent to a Jew. You Jews are always 
talking about trath and righteousness and 
justice: you feed on words when you are 
tired of making money, or too poor to 
have anything else to feed on. They want 
me to nail you up on a cross; but as I do 
not yet see what particular harm you 
have done I prefer to nail you down to an 
argument. Fine words butter no parsmps 
in Rome. You say your vocation is to 
reveal die truth. I take your word for it; 
but I ask you what is truth? 

JESUS. It IS that which a man must tell 
even if he be stoned or crucified for tell- 
ing it. I am not offering you the truth at 
a price for my own profit; I am offering it 
freely to you for your salvation at the 
peril of my own life. Would I do that 
if I were not driven by God to do it 
against all the protests of my shrinking 
flesh P 

p? VTE. You Jews are a simple foft. 
You ’Irve found only one god. We 
Roraai{?‘have found many; and one of 
them i^’’’ God of Lies. Even you Jews 
have^S^f^t a Father of Lies whom you 
caU^’fhrdeAL deceiving yourselves with 
words as usil^k But he « ^ v^ potent 
god, is he no^S ^nd as he deli^tt not 
only in Kes mi^kef such 

as stonings ana<^:^ons of innocmt 
men, how am I to judgb whether it is he 
who is driving you to sacrifice yourself 
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for a lie, or Minerva driving you to be | 
sacrificed for the trudi? I ask you again, 
what IS truth? 

JESUS. It is rrhat you kno~ by your 
experience to be true or feel in your soul 
must be true. 

PILATE. You mean that truth is a corre- 
spondence between word and facL It is 
true that I am situng in this chairj but I 
am not the truth and the chair is not the 
truth: we are only the facts. My percep- 
tion that I am sitring here may be only 
a dream; therefore my perception is not 
tlie truth. 

JESUS. You say well. The truth is the 
truth and nothing else. That is your 
answ er. 

PILATE. Aye, but how’ far is it discov er- 
able^ We agree that it is true that I am 
sitting in this chair because our senses 
tell us so; and tn o men are not likely to 
be drcaimng the same dream at the same 
momcnL But when I rise from my cliair 
this truth is no longer true. Truth is of 
the present, not of tlie future. Your hopes 
for the future are not die truth. Ev cn m 
tlie present your opinions are not the 
trutli. It is true that I sit in tliis cliair. But 
is It true diat it is better for \ our people 
tliat I should sit in this chair and impose 
on them die peace of Rome than diatthcj' 
should be left to slaughter oneanodier in 
their own native as they are 

no.v clamonng to me to slaughter you^ 

jTSts There is die peace of God diat 
is beyond our understanding; and diat 
peace sliall prevail over die peace of 
Rome V hen God’s hour strikes 

PILATE. Verv' prettv, mv fnend; but 
the hour of die gods is now and alwav s, 
pnd all the world knows what die peace 
of \oar Jewish God means Have I not 
read it in the campaigns of Joshua^ We 
Romans ha\ e purchased die psx Ro-.srs 
vadi our blood; ard we prefer it as a 
p’am rndcrstandablc dung which keeps 
men’s hnw cs off orcanothcr’s diroats to 
vour peace whicli is beyond understand- 


I ing because it slaughters nan woman and 
t drild in the name of v our God But that 
is only our opinion. It is not vours. 
Therefore it is no: necessanly the truth. 
I must act on it, because a gov emor must 
act on somedung: he cannot loaf round 
the roads and talk beautifully as yc u do. 
If you were a respensib’e gov emor in- 
stead of a poetic vagranu you w ouM so on 
discov er that my choice must 1 c. not 
betw een trudi and falsehood, rciti cr of 
vhich I can ever ascertain, but between 
reasonable and well mfomred opinion 
and senumental and ill informed impa!^. 

JESUS. Nevenlieless op.nion is a dead 
dung and impulse a hv e thing. You can- 
not impose on me with your reasonable 
and well informed opinion. If it is veur 
will to cruafv me, I can find v ou a do''cn 
reasons for doing so; and v our pol ce c’n 
supplv you with a hundr^ facts to sup- 
port the reasons. If it is jtiur will to spare 
me I can find v ou just as many reasons 
for diat; and my dtsdplcs will supplv \ ou 
widi more facts than vou wnll have time 
or pauence to listen to. Tiiat is v, liy v our 
lawyers can plead as well for one ‘■•dc as 
another, and can dicrcforc plead w idiout 
dishonor for the side diat pays diem, 1 1 c 
die hackney charioteer who will drive 
V ou nordi as readily as soudi for the same 
fare. 

PILATE. You arc cleverer dian I 
thought, and jou are right. Tlierc is my 
will, and there is die will of Caisar to 
which my will must pve way, and dicrc 
is abov c Oesar die will of d»e gods. But 
these wills arc in continual conflict mth 
oneanodier, therefore d ej arc not truth; 
for truth is one, and cannot confl.ct widi 
itself. Tlicre arc confiicrirg opinions and 
confiicdng wills: but dicre is no truth 
except the momentarv truth that I am 
sitting in this chair. Yet you tell me diat 
you are here to bear witness to the truth! 
You, a vagrant, a talker, w ho hav e nev er 
had to pass a sentence nor levy a tax 
nor issue an edict! What hav e v ou to say 
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that I should not have the presumption 
scourged out of you by my executioners? 

JESUS. Scourging is not a cure for pre- 
sumption, nor is it justice, though you 
will perhaps call it so in your report to 
Caesar; it is cruelty; and that cruelty is 
wicked and horrible because it is the 
weapon with which the sons of Satan slay 
the sons of God is part of the eternal 
truth you seeik. 

PILATE. Leave out cruelty; all govern- 
ment is cruel; for nothing is so cruel as 
impunity. A salutary severity — 

JESUS. Oh please! You must excuse 
me, noble Governor; but I am so made 
by God that official phrases make me 
violently sick. Salutary severity is ipeca- 
cuanha to me. I have spoken to you as 
one man to another, in living words. Do 
not be so ur^rateful as to answer me in 
dead ones. 

PILATE. In the mouth of a Roman 
words mean something; in the mouth of 
a Jew thty are a cheap substitute for 
strong drink. If we allowed you you 
would fill the whole world with your 
scriptures and psalms and talmuds; and 
die history of mankind would become a 
tale of fine words and villainous deeds. 

JESUS. Yet die word came first, before 
it was made flesh. The word was die be- 
ginning. The word was with God before 
he made us. Nay, the word was God. 

PILATE. And what may all that mean, 
pray? 

JESUS. The difference between man and 
Roman is but a word; but it makes all 
die difference. The difference between 
Roman and Jew is only a word. 

PILATE. It is a feet. 

JESUS. A feet that was first a thought; 
for a thought is the substance of a word. 

I am no mere chance pile of flesh and 
bone: if I were only that, I should fell ^ 
into corruption and dust before your i 
eyes, I am the embodiment of a thought 
of God: I am the Word made flesh: that 
is what holds me together standingbefore 


you in die image of God. 

PILATE. That is well argued; but what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander; and it seems to me that if you 
are the Word made flesh so also am I. 

JESUS. Have I not said so again and 
again? Have they not stoned me in the 
streets for saying it? Have I not sent ray 
apostles to proclaim dus great news to 
the Gentiles and to the very ends of the 
world? The Word is God. And God is 
I within you. It was when I said this that 
I the Jews — my own people — began pick- 
ing up stones. But why should you, the 
Gentile, rqiroach me for iL^ 

PILATE. I have not reproached you for 
it. I pointed it out to you. 

JESUS. Forgive me. I am so accustomed 
to be contradicted — 

PILATE. Just so. There are many sorts 
of words; and they are all made flesh 
sooner or later. Go among my soldiers 
and you will hear many filffiy words and 
witness many cruel and hateftil deeds diat 
began as thoughts. I do not allow those 
words to be spoken in my presence. I 
punish those deeds as crimes. Your truth, 
as you call it, can be nothing but the 
thoughts for which you have found 
words which will lake effect in deeds if I 
set you loose to scatter your words broad- 
cast among the people. Your own people 
w'ho bring you to me tell me that your 
thou^ts are abominable and your words 
blasphemous. How am I to refute them? 
How am I to distinguish between the 
blasphemies of my soldiers report^ to 
me by my centurions and your bla^ 
phemies reported to me by your 
Priest? 

JESUS. Woe betide you and the world 
if you do not distinguish! ^ 

PILATE, So you think. I am not fright- 
ened. Why do you think ^? 

JESUS. I do not think; I know. I have 

it from God- 

PILATE. I have the same sort of know- 
ledge from several gods. 
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JESUS. In so far as you kno-R' the truth J are to occupy the throne, you Ts crc guilt} 
t you have it from ray God, -K'ho is your I of tlie uttermost sedtdcn. I am Ic:h to 
hea\enly father and mine. He has raany have }ou cruaPed; for tliough you arc 
names and his nature is manifold. Call only a Jev*, and a half Oai'cd young c“e 
: hiimvhat you vnll: he is soil Our Father, at that, jet I percd%e that you are n 

: Does a father tell his children hes? your Jevnsh vay a man of qualitj*: ard 

PILA.TE. Yes: many lies. You ha\-e an it maltes me uneasj- to tlirov. a man of 

: earthly father and an earthly mother. Did quahtj* to the mob. e*. en if his cualitj be 

r they tell you v hat you are preaching.® only a Jemnsh qualitj*. For lama patrcf an 

JESUS. Alas! no. and* therefore mj-self a man of quahr. ; 

' PILATE. Then you are defj-ing your and ha«l3 should no: p’ck out hav’ s’ 
father and mother. You are defying your ^-es. I am actually condesccnnsrg to 
: Church. You are breaJung your God’s parlej’ vith you at this length in :I c 

commandments, and claiming a right to merdful hope of finding an exoisc for 
do so. You are pleading for the poor, and tolerating j our blasphemy and "edition, 
declaring that it is easier for a camel to In defence you offer me notl.ing but an 
pass through the eye of a needle than for emp^' phrase about the truth. I rm 
a nch man to enter your God’s paradise, sincere in vsishing to spare j ou; for if I 
Yet you have feasted at the tables of the do not release j ou I shall h3\ c to release 
rich, and encouraged harlots to spend on that blackguard Barabbas. v ho has gone 
perfume for jour feet money tliat might further than you and htllcd somebodj , 
ha\ c been gi\ cn to the poor, tliereby so -r hercas I understand tliat } ou has c enh 
disgusting jour treasurer that he has raised a Jcr from the dead. So for the 
betrajed jou to the High Priest for a | last umc set soar vnts to ro-U and find 
handful of svlser. Well, feast as much as j me a sound reason for Ictung a seditious 


} ou please: I do not blame j ou for refus- 
ing to play the fakir and make j ourself a 
v,'5l:ing cxhibiuon of silly austerities; but 
I must dran tlic line at jour making a 
riot m the temple and tlvrovnng tlic gold 
of the moncj changers to be scrambled 
for by jour partizans I base a Ian to 
administer. Tiic Ian forbids obsccnitj', 
sedition, and blasphemy. You are accus^ 
of sediuon and blasphentj . You do not 
deny them: j ou only talk about the truth, 
rJiich turns out to be nothing but nhat 
j’ou like to belies c. Your blasphemy is 
nothing to me: tlic n hole Jen idi religion 
is blasphcmj' from beginning to end from 
my Roman point of % icn ; but it means a 
great deal to the High Prit^t, and I can- 
not 1 ecp order in Jen-rj c\ccpi by dealing 
nith Jcnadi fools according to jenish 
folly. But sedition concerns me and mv 
offee ^ erj closelv: and n hen you under- 
took to supersede the Roman Empire hj- 
a 1 ’ngdom in n hicli ^ ou and not Gesm 


blasphemer go free. 

JESLS I do not ask vou to set me free, 
nor n ould I accept mj life at the pnee of 
Barabbas’s dcaiii c\ cn if I bclic\ cd tl’at 
JOU could countermand the ordeal to 
uhich I am predestined. Yet for tlic satis- 
faction of J our loncing for the truth I 
v.nli icl! JOU that the ansv^cr to jour 
demand is jour ov.n argument that 
neither jou nor tlic prisoner vhom jou 
judge can p’msc that he is in die right; 
therefore j on must not judge me lest j ou 
be J ourself judged Without sedition and 
blasphemy die v,o'ld vould stand still 
and the 1 ingdom of God nc » cr be a stase 
nearer. 'Tlic Roman Empire began ■"•ith a 
-R olf suc^ ling tv, o human infart?. If these 
infants had not been v,user than dicir 
fos'crmother j'our empire vould be a 
pack of vaoh cs. It is bj* children v, ho a-e 
v.nscr than their fathers, subjects v ho are 
unser than d’cir empero's, becErars and 
Aagrap's V, ho are vriscr than d*eir priests. 
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that men rise from being beasts of prey to 
believing in me and being saved. 

PILATE. What do you mean by believ- 
ing in you? 

JESUS. Seeing the world as I do. What 
else could it mean^ 

PILATE. And you are the Chnst, the 
Messiah, eh.^ 

JESUS. Were I Satan, my argument 
would Still hold. 

PILATE. And I am to spare and en- 
courage every heretic, every rebel, every 
lawbreaker, every rapscalhon lest he 
should turn out to be wiser than all the 
generations who made tlie Roman law 
and built up the Roman Empire on it? 

JESUS. By their fruits ye shall know 
ibem Beware how you kiU a thought 
that IS new to you. For that thought may 
be the foundation of the kingdom of God 
on earth. 

PILATE. It may also be the ruin of all 
kingdoms, all law, and all human sodety. 
It may be the thought of the beast of prey 
striving to return, 

^ JESUS. The beast of prey is not striving 
' to return; the kingdom of God is stnving 
to come. The empire that looks back in 
terror shall give way to the kingdom that 
looks forward with hope. Terror dnves 
men mad: hope and faith give them divine 
wisdom. The men whom you fill with 
fear will stick at no evil and pensh in 
their sin: the men whom I fill with faith 
shall inhent the earth. I say to you Cast 
out fear. Speak no more vain things to 
me about the greatness of Rome. The 
greatness of Rome, as you call it^ is 
nothmg but fear; fear of the past and fear 
of the future, fear of the poor, fear of the 
rich, fear of the High Priests, fear of the 
Jews and Greeks who are learned, fear of 
the Gauls and Goths and Huns who are 
barbarians, fear of the Carthage you de- 
stroyed to save you from your fear of it 
and now fear worse than ever, fear of 
imperial Csesar, the idol you have your- 
self created, and fear of me, the penniless 


vagrant, buffeted and mocked, fear of 
everything except the rule of God; faith 
in nothing but blood and iron and gold 
You, standing for Rome, are the universal 
coward: I, standing for the kingdom of 
God, have braved everything, lost every- 
thing, and won an eternal crown. 

PILATE. You have won a crown of 
thorns; and you shall wear it on the cross 
You are a more dangerous fellow than I 
thought. For your blasphemy against the 
god of the high priests I care nothing 
you may trample their rehgion into hell 
for all I care; but you have blasphemed 
against Caesar and against the Empire, 
and you mean i^ and have the power to 
turn men’s hearts against it as you have 
half turned mine. Therefore I must make 
an end of you whilst ffiere is still some 
law left in the world. 

JESUS. Law is blind without counsel 
The counsel men agree with is vain: it is 
only the echo of their own voices A 
million echoes will not help you to rule 
righteously. But he who does not fear 
you and shews you die other side is a 
pearl of the greatest price. Slay me and 
you go blmd to your damnation. The 
greatest of God’s names is Counsellor; 
and when your Empire is dust and your 
name a byword among the nations the 
temples of the living God shall still ring 
wdthhispraiseas Wonderful! Counsellor! 
die Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace. 

THE SACREDNESS OF CRITICISM 

And so the last word remains wiA 
Christ and Handel; and this must stand 
as the best defence of Tolerance until a 
better man than I makes a better job of it. 

Put shortly and undramatically the 
case is that a civilization cannot progress 
without criticism, and must therefore, to 
save itself from stagnation and putre- 
faction, declare impunity for criticism. 
This means impunity not only for pro- 
positions which, however novel, seem in- 
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teresting, statesmanlike, and respectable, 
but for propositions thatshock the uncnti- 
cal as obscene, seditious, blasphemous, 
heretical, and re\ olutionary. That sound 
Catholic institution, the De\irs Ad\o- 
cate, must be privileged as possibly the 
Herald of the World to Come. The diffi- 
culty is to distinguish betv'een the critic 
and the cnminai or lunatic, between 
liberty of precept and liberty of example. 
It may be vitally necessary to allow' a 
person to advocate Nudism, but it may 
not be expedient to allow that person to 
w^alk along Piccadillj stark nal ed. Karl 
Marx w nnng tlie death w arrant of private 
property in the reading room of tlie 
British Museum was sacred, but if Karl 
Marx had sent the rent of his villa m Mait- 
land Park to tlie Chancellor of die Ex- 
chequer, and shot die landlord’s agents 
when diey came to distrain on his furni- 
ture or execute a wnt of ejectment, he 
could hardly have escaped hanging by 
pleading liis nght to cnttcire. Not until 
the cnucism dianges the law can die 
magistrate allow the critic to give effect 
to It. We arc so dangerously uneducated 
in citiacnship that most of us assume diat 
we have an unlimited nght to change our 
conduct the moment v c liav c changed 
our minds People who have a vague 
notion that Socialism is a siaie of soaciv 
in V liicli cv erv one giv cs a" a\ c\ eiything 
he po'-'^csscs to c\ erv body else occasion- 
.alK reproach me because I, being a 
Soaalist, do not immcdiatcK Ix^ggar mv - 
self in this fashion People who imagined, 
more specificalU. tliat a Soavbsi could 
not cnnsistcntU 1 cep a motor c.ir, almost 
succeeded m mvkmg a pub'ic question of 
the possccsion of sudi a vehicle bv a 
Pnmc.Minisicrv boat t!i?t time professed 
Somlism But c\cn if these idiots had 
rcalK understood wb'>t tlicv were Mixing 
about, thev V ould have been wro«g m 
mppo^ng d"i a hosnlc cniic of die ev’^t- 
i‘ig '■(.‘Cial order onher could or stjoidd 
I'Ci.ave as it lie were h\r'^. in his nvii 


particular Utopia. He may. at rrosg be a 
htde eccentric at die cost cf Ix.^'g in- 
dulged as slighdy crad cc. 

On the odicr hand the Goverrmert, 
too, has not only a nght bat a c-ty cf 
critidsm. If it is to abandon cncc for 
all its savage superstition diet w ’ r>c-, cr 
breaks the lav is fair gatre fer the tor- 
turers, and that diew rong vrought bv d'c 
evnldoer can be expiated ard undone bv a 
worse wTong done to Ivm by judges r^d 
priests' if It IS to substitute tbc doctn-'c 
of Jesus that pumsliment is cnlv a sense- 
less attempt to mal ear bite out of t~ o 
blacks, and to abolish die mo-’strous I*?: 
of enmes and punishments bv wl.'ch 
these superstitions have been reduced to 
pracuce for routine offiaale. then d ere 
must be a stupendous cxtcns'on cf gov- 
ernmental criticism: for cv erv enme wnH 
raiscdic essential cnucal quesnonw bcdicr 
die cnminal is fit to liv c ai all, and if so 
w hedicr he is fit to hv c under mo-c o- less 
tutelage and disaphne Id e a sn’d’cr, or 
at normal libcrtv under an obligmon to 
mal' c good the damage he l’->s cost. 

Tor such functions as these wc sh-'ll 
need cntics cduca'cd oihcrwnsc tlian our 
judges of todav, but the same mav be 
said of all v hose public functio-s tran- 
scend the application of a rojiine. 

1 have no doubt that the eradication of 
mahcc, vmdiaiv cress, and Sadist libido 
on dic'c terms from tbc personal conMcts 
of auaens widi their rule's, far from 
having a reassuring effect, is id cK to be 
ra'hcr terrifying at firsi, as all people v iili 
?nv tenderness of conscience will feel ihc 
deepest misgivings as lo vlicihcr the) 
are rca^v v. mb ^ ccping ahv c in a highlv 
endred communitv; but tliat v.nll -..car 
o'l as sfindards of v orth get estabhshed 
and known bv pracncc In the r'cantimc 
the terror will ac; as a son of soci'>I con- 
science V hich IS dangerously kc* ing at 
prc'cnt, and wh»ch rone of onr model 
cducrtioral cs;abhsl:mcnts ever dreams 
of inculcating. 
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■WHERE HEARTBREAK HOUSE STANDS 

Heartbreak House is not merely the 
name of the play which follows this pre- 
face. It is cultured, leisured Europe before 
the war. When the play was begun not 
a shot had been fired; and only 3ie pro- 
fessional diplomatists and the very few 
amateurs whose hobby is foreign policy 
even knew that the guns were loaded. A 
Russian playwright, Tchekov, had pro- 
duced four fasdnatmg dramatic studies 
of Heartbreak House, of which three. 
The Cherry Orchard, Uncle Van}^ and 
The Seagull, had been performed in Eng- 
land. Tolstoy, in his Fruits of Enlighten- 
ment, had she'wn us through it in his most 
ferodously contemptuous manner. Tol- 
stoy did not waste any sympathy on it: it 
was to him the house in which Europe 
was stifling its soul; and he knew that our 
utter enervation and futilization in that 
overheated drawing-room atmosphere 
•R'as dehvering the world over to the con- 
trol of ignorant and soulless cunning and 
energy, with the flightfiil consequences 
which have now overtaken it. Tolstoy 
was no pessimist: he was not disposed to 
leave the house standing if he could bring 
it down about the ears of its pretty and 
amiable voluptuaries; and he wielded the 
pickaxe vtith a will. He treated the case 
of the inmates as one of opium poisoning, 
to be dealt with by seizing the patients 
roughly and exerdsing them violently 
until they were broad a'srake. Tchekov, 
more of a fatahst, had no faith in these 
charming people extricating themselves. 
They would, he thought, be sold up and 
sent adrift by the briliffs; therefore he had 
no scruple in exploiting and even flatter- 
ing their charm. 


THE INHABITANTS 

Tchekov’s plays, being less lucrative 
than swings and roundSiouts, got no 
fiirther in England, where theatres are 
only ordinary commercial affairs, than a 
couple of performances by tiie Stage 
Society. We stared and said, “How Rus- 
sian!” They did not strike me in that 
way. Just as Ibsen’s intensely Norwegian 
plays exactly fitted every middle and pro- 
fessional class suburb in Europe these 
intensely Russian plays fitted all the 
country houses in Europe in which the 
pleasures of music, art, hterature, and the 
theatre had supplanted hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishing, flirting, eating, and drinking. 
The same nice people, the same utter 
futihty. The nice people could read; some 
of them could wnte; and they were the 
only repositories of culture who had 
social opportumties of contact ■with our 
pohticians, administrators, and news- 
paper proprietors, or any chance of shar- 
ing or influendng their acti'vities. But 
th^ shrank from that contact. Th^ 
hated pohtics. They did not "wish to 
realize Utopia for the common people: 
th^ wished to realize their favorite fic- 
tions and poems in their own lives; and, 
when they could, they lived without 
scruple on incomes which they did 
nothing to earn. The women in thdr^rl- 
hood made themselves look like vanety 
theatre stars, and settled do^^ later into 
the types of beauty ima^e^y the 

deration 
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economic, political, and, as fer ^ prac- 
ticable, a moral vacuum; and as Nato^ 
abhorring the vacuum, i^ediately Med 
it up with sex and with all sorts of refined 
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pleasures, it -was a very delightful place at I 
its best for moments of relaxation. In ! 
other moments it was disastrous For : 
prime nunisters and their like, it was a i 
veritable Capua. 

HORSEBACK HALL 

But where were our front benchers to 
nest if not here? The alternative to Heart- 
break House was Horseback Hall, con- 
sisting of a pnson for horses with an 
annex for the ladies and gentlemen who 
rode them, himted them, talked about 
them, bought them and sold them, and 
gave nine-tenths of their hves to them, 
dividing the other tenth between charity, 
churchgoing (as a substitute for reli^on), 
and conservative elecnoneermg (as a sub- 
sumte for pohtics). It is true that the two 
estabhshments got mixed at the edges. 
Exiles from the library, the music room, 
and the picture gallery would be found 
langmshhig among the stables, imserably 
discontented; and hardy horsewomen 
who slept at the first chord of Schumann 
were bom, horribly nusplaced, into the 
garden of Khngsor; but sometimes one 
came upon horsebreakers and heart- 
breakers who could make the best of both 
worlds. As a rule, however, the two were 
apart and knew little of one another; so 
the pnme mmister folk had to choose be- 
tween barbansm and Capua. And of the 
tv'O atmospheres it is hard to say which 
was the more fatal to statesmanship. 

REVOLUTION ON THE SHELF 

Heartbreak House was qmte famihar 
with revoluoonary ideas on paper. It 
aimed atbeingadvanced and freethmking, 
and hardly ever went to church or kept 
die Sabbath except by a htde extra fun at 
week-ends When you spent a Friday to 
Tuesday in it you found on the shelf m 
your bedroom not only the books of 
poets and novelists, but of revoluuonary 
biologists and even economists. Without 
at least a few plays by myself and Mr 


Granville Barker, and a fev' stories by 
hir H. G. Wells, ilr Arnold Bennett, and 
Mr John Galsworthy, the house would 
have been out of the movement. You 
would find Blake among the poets, and 
beside him Bergson, Butler, Scott Hal- 
dane, the poems of Meredith and Thomas 
Hardy, and, generally speakmg, all the 
hterary implements for formmg Ae mind 
of the perfect modem Sodahst and Creat- 
ive Evolutionist. It was a curious experi- 
ence to spend Simday in dipping into 
these boo^, and on Monday morning to 
read in die daily paper that die country 
had just been brought to the verge of 
anarchy because a new Home Secretary 
or chief of pohce, without an idea in his 
head that his great-grandmother might 
not have had to apologize for, had refused 
to "recognize” some powerful Trade 
Union, just as a gondola might refuse to 
recognize a 20,000-ton liner. 

In short, power and culture were in 
separate compartments. The barbanans 
were not only hterally in the saddle, but 
on the front bench in the House of Com- 
mons, with nobody to correct their in- 
credible ignorance of modem thought 
and political sdence but upstarts from 
the counung-house, who had spent their 
lives funushing their pockets instead of 
dieir minds Both, however, were prac- 
tised m deahng with mon^ and with 
men, as fer as acquiring the one and ex- 
ploiting the other went; and although 
this is as undesirable an expermess as that 
of the medieval robber baron, it quahfies 
I men to keep an estate or a business going 
in its old routine without necessarily 
understanding it, just as Bond Street 
tradesmen and domestic servants keep 
feshionable society going without any 
instruction in sociology. 

THE CMEHRY 0RC3iAHD 

The Heartbreak people neither could 
nor would do anything of the sort. With 
their heads as full of the Anticipations of 
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Mr H. G. Wells as the heads of our actual sequences that anyone thinks of traang 
rulers were empty even of the anticipa- to it. In a hospital two generations of 
tions of Erasmus or Su: Thomas More, medical students may tolerate dirt and 
they refused the drudgery of politics, and carelessness, and then go out into general 
would have made a very poor job of it if practice to spread the doctrme that fresh 
they had changed their minds. Not that air is a fad, and sarutation an imposture 
they would have been allowed to meddle set up to make profits for plumbers. Then 
anyhow, as only through the accident of suddenly Nature takes her revenge. She 
being a hereditary peer can anyone in strikes at the city with a pestilence and at 
these days of Votes for Everybody get the hospital with an epidemic of hospital 
into parliament if handicapped by a sen- gangrene, slaughtering right and left until 
ous modem cultural equipment; but if the irmocent young have pad for the 
they had, their habit of hving in a guilty old, and the account is balanced, 
vacuum would have left them helpless And then she goes to sleep agam and 
and ineffective in public afiairs. Even in gives another penod of credit, with the 
private hfe they were often helpless same result. 

wasters of their inhentance, like the This is what has just happened in our 
people in Tchekov’s Cherry Orchard, pohtical hygiene. Pohtical sdence has 
Even those who hved within their in- been as redklessly neglected by Govem- 
comes were really kept going by their ments and electorates during ray hfetime 
sohcitors and agents, being uniile to as sanitary science was in the days of 
manage an estate or run a business with- Charles the Second. In international re- 
out continual prompting from those who lations diplomacy has been aboyishly law- 
have to learn how to do such things or less affair of family intrigues, commerdal 
starve. and territorial brigandage, torpors of 

From what is called Democracy no pseudo-goodnature produced by laziness, 
corrective to this state of things could be and spasms of ferodous activity produced 
hoped. It is said that every people has by terror. But in these islands we muddled 

the Government it deserves. It is more to through. Nature gave us a longer credit 
the point that every Government has the than she gave to France or Germany or 
electorate it deserves; for the orators of Russia. To British centenarians who died 

the front bench can edify or debauch in their beds in 1914, any dread of h^ng 

an ignorant electorate at will. Thus our to hide underground in London aom 
democracy moves in a viaous drcle of the shells of an enemy seemed 
redprocal worthiness and unworthiness, mote and fantastic than a dread of the 

appearance of a colony of cobras and 
nature’s long cbedits rattlesnakes in Kensw^on Gardens. In 

Nature’s way of dealing with un- the prophetic works of Charles Dicker 

healthy conditions is unfortunately not we were warned against many ev sw ic 

one that compels us to conduct a solvent have since come to pass; but o ® 
hygiene on a cash basis. She demorahzes being slaughtered by a foreign 
us with long credits and reckless over- own doorsteps there ws no s a . 
drafts, and then pulls us up cruelly with Nature gave us a very long ere 1 , 
catastrophic bankruptdes. Take, for ex- we abused it to the utmost. But w en 
ample, common domestic sanitation. A struck at last she struck with avenge^ 

whole dty generation may neglect it For four years she smote our ® ° 
utterly and scandalously, if not with ab- and heaped on us plagues of w c gyp^ 
solute impunity, yet withoutany evil con- never dreamed. They were all as preven 
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ib!e as the great Plague of London, and 
came solely because they had not been 
prervented. They \rere not undone by 
■mnning die nar. The earth is sdll burst- 
ing -wiA the dead boihes of the victors. 

THE vnCKED HAU CENTURY 
It is difficult to say "Krhether indiffer- 
ence and neglect are -worse than false doc- 
trine, but Heartbreak House and Horse- 
back Hall unfortunately suffered from 
both. For half a century before the Vvar 
civilization had been gomg to the dewl 
^ery precipitately under the influence of 
a pseudo-saence as disastrous as the 
blackest Calimism. Calimism taught 
that as -we are predestinately sa%*ed or 
damned, nothing that -R'e do can alter our 
destiny. Std4 2S Cali-inism gave the in- 
dii’idtial no clue as to ndiether he had 
drawn a lucly number or an unlucky one, 
it left him a fiiirly strong interest in en- 
couragmg his hopes of sali-ation and 
allaying his fear of damnation by behav- 
ing as one of the elect might be expected 
to behave rather than as one of the repro- 
bate. But in the middle of the XEX cen- 
tury naturalists and physicists assured the 
world, in the name of Saence, that salva- 
tion and damnation are all nonsense, and 
that predestination is the central truth of 
reli^on, inasmuch as human beings are 
produced by their eni-ironment, then sins 
and good deeds being only a senes of 
chemical and mechamcal reactions over 
which they ha\e no control. Such fig- 
ments as mmd, choice, purpose, con- 
sdence, -will, and so forth, are, they 
taught, mere illusions, produced because 
they are useful in the conanual struggle 
of die human machine to maintain its 
em-ironment in a fat orable condition, a 
process incidentally involving the ruth- 
less destruction or subjection of its com- 
pediors for the supply (assumed to be 
limited) of subsistence available. We 
taught Prussia this rehgion; and Prussia 
benered our instruction so effectively 


that ■'ve presently found ourselves con- 
fronted with die necessity of destroying 
Prussia to prevent Prussia destroying us. 
And that has just ended in each destrov'- 
ing the other to an extent doubtfully re- 
parable in our time. 

It may be asked how so imbecile and 
dangerous a creed ever came to be ac- 
cepted by intelhgentbein^ I will answer 
diat question more fully m my next 
volume of plays, which will be entirely 
devoted to the subject. For the present 
I wnll only’ say that there were better 
reasons thm the obvious one that such 
sham sdence as this opened a scientific 
career to very stupid men, and all the 
other careers to shameless rascals, pro- 
vided they were industrious enough. It 
is true that this monve operated very 
powerfully; but when the new departure 
in saentific doctrine which is associated 
with the name of the great naturalist 
Charles Darwin began, it was not only’ 
a reaction against a barbarous pseudo- 
evangelical teleology intolerably ob- 
stnicnv e to all saentific progress, but was 
accompanied, as it happened, by dis- 
coveries of extraordmary interest in 
phyacs, diemistry, and that hfeless 
method of evolution which its investi- 
gators called Natural Selection- How belt, 
there was only one result possible in the 
ethical sphere, and that was the banish- 
ment of conscience from human affairs, 
or, as Samuel Butler vehemently’ put it, 
“of mind from the universe.” 

HYPOCHONDRU 

Now’ Heartbreak Houst with Butler 
and Bergson and Scott Haldane alongside 
Blake and the other major poets on its 
shelves (to say notliing of Wagner and 
the tone poets), was not so completely 
blinded by the doltish materialism of the 
laboratories as the uncultured w orld out- 
side. But being an idle house it -was a 
hypochrondriacal house, alw-ays running 
after cures. It would stop eating meat, 
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not on valid Shelleyan grounds, but in 
order to get rid of a bogey called Uric 
Acid; and it would actually let you pull 
all its teeth out to exorcize another demon 
named Pyorrhea. It was superstitious, 
and addicted to table-rapping, matenal- 
ization s&nces, clairvoyance, palmistry, 
crystal-gazing and the Ifke to such an ex- 
tent that it may be doubted whether ever 
before in the history of the world did 
soothsayers, astrologers, and unregistered 
therapeutic specialists of aU sorts flourish 
as they did during this half century of the 
drift to the abyss. The registered doctors 
and surgeons were hard put to it to com- 
pete with the unre^stered. They were not 
clever enough to appeal to the ima^a- 
tion and sociability of the Heartbreakers 
by the arts of the actor, the orator, the 
poet, the winning conversationalist. They 
had to fall back coarsely on the terror of 
infection and death. They prescribed in- 
oculations and operations. Whatever part 
of a human being could be cut out with- 
out necessarily killing him they cut out; 
and he often died (unnecessarily of course) 
in consequence. From such trifles as 
uvulas and tonsils they went on to ovaries 
and appendices until at last no one’s in- 
side was safe. They explained that the 
human intestine was too long, and that 
nothing could make a child of Adam 
healthy except short circuiting the pylorus 
by cutting a length out of the lower in- 
testine and fastening it directly to the 
stomach. As their mecharast theory 
taught them that medidne was the busi- 
ness of the chemist’s laboratory, and sur- 
gery of the carpenter’s shop, and also 
tiiat Sdence (by which they meant their 
practices) was so important that no 
consideration for the interests of any in- 
dividud creature, whether firog or philo- 
sopher, much less the vulgar common- 
places of sentimental ethics, could wdgh 
for a moment against the remotest off- 
chance of an addition to the body of 
sdentific knowledge, they operated and 


vidsected and inoculated and lied on a 
stupendous scale, clamoring for and 
actually acquiring such legal powers over 
the bodies of their fellow dtizens as 
neither king, pope, nor parliament dare 
ever have claimed. The hiquisition itself 
was a Liberal institution compared to the 
General Medical Coundl. 

THOSE WHO DO NOT KNOW HOW TO LIVE 
MUST MAKE A MERIT OF DYING 

Heartbreak House was far too lazy and 
shallow to extricate itself from this palace 
of evil enchantment. It rhapsodized about 
love; but it believed in cruelty. It was 
afraid of the cruel people; and it sav' that 
cruelty was at least effective. Cruelty did 
things that made money, whereas Love 
did nothing but prove the soundness of 
Larochefoucauld’s saying that very few 
people would fall in love if thty had 
never read about it. Heartbreak House, in 
shorty did not know how to hve, at whch 
point all that was left to it was the boast 
fliat at least it knew how to die: a melan- 
choly accomplishment which the out- 
break of war presently gave it practically 
unhmited opportunities of (hsplaying. 
Thus were the firstiiom of Heartbreak 
House smitten; and the young, the inno- ( 
cent, the hopeful e^iated the folly and 
worthlessness of their elders. 


WAR DELraiOM 

Only those who have lived through a 
>t-rate war, not in the field, but at 
me, and kept their heads, cm possibly 
derstand the bitterness of Shak^^ 
1 Swift, who both went throi^ tl^ 
jerience. The horror of Pe^ Gynt m 
- madhouse, when the lunatics, edited 
fllusions of splendid talent and visions 
a dawning millennium, crowned him 

their emperor, was tame in companson- 

lo not know whether anyone rrauy 
)t his head completely except those 
10 had to keep it because ^ey Imd to 
iduct the war at first hand. I should 
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not have kept my ovm (as far as I did 
keep it) if I had not at once understood 
that as a scribe and speaker I too "vras 
under the most serious public obhgation 
to keep my grip on realities; but this did 
not save me from a considerable degree 
of hypersesthesia. There vrere of course 
some happy people to "whom the Tvar 
meant nothing: pohtical and general 
matters Ijmg outside then: htde dicle of 
interest But the ordmary -war-conscious 
civilian went mad, the main symptom 
bemg a con-ncdon that the -whole order 
of nature had been reversed- All foods, 
he felt, must no-w be adulterated. All 
schook must be closed. No advertise- 
ments must be sent to the newspapers, of 
which new editions must appear and be 
bought up every ten minutes. Travellmg 
must be stopp^ or, that bong impos- 
sible, greatly hindered. All pretences 
about &e art and culture and the like 
must be flung ofi'as an intolerable affecta- 
tion; and the picture galleries and 
museums and schools at once occupied 
by -war workers. The British Museum 
itself was saved only by a hairsbreadth. 
The sincenty of aU this, and of much 
more -nhich would not be believed if I 
chronicled it, may be estabhshed by one 
conclusive instance of the general crad- 
ness. Men were sdaed -mth the illusion 
that they could -win the -n-ar by gi>'ing 
a-way money- And tliey not only sub- 
scribed millions to Fimds of all sorts -with 
no discoverable object, and to ridicu- 
lous voluntary organizations for doing 
what was pldnly the business of the ci\nl 
and military authorities, but actually 
handed out money to any thief in the 
street who had the presence of nund to 
pretend that he (or she) -was “coUectmg” 
it for the annihilation of the enemy- 
Swindlers were emboldened to take 
ofBces; label themsehes Anti-Enemy 
Leagues; and simply pocket the money 
that was heaped on them. Attracdtely 
dressed young women found that they 


had nothing to do but parade the streets, 
collecting-boxinhand, and h% e glonously 
on the profits. Many months elapsed 
before, as a first sign of returning sanity, 
the pohce swept an Anti-Enemy secre- 
tary into prison pour erxoztrager ks cutres, 
and the passionate peimy collecting of 
the Fhg Da^'s -was brought under some 
sort of regulation. 

MADNESS IN COURT 
The demoralization did not spare tlie 
Law Courts. Soldiers -were acqmtted, 
even on fully pro% ed indictments for -wil- 
ful minder, until at last the judges and 
magistrates had to announce that what 
-was called the Un-written La-w, -nhich 
meant simply that a soldier could do 
what he liked -with impunity in ci\al hfe, 
-was not the law of die land, and that a 
Victoria Cross did not carry -with it a 
perpetual plenary indulgence. Unfortun- 
ately the insanity of the juries and ma^s- 
trates did not dwaj-s manifest itself in 
mdulgence. No person unluchy enough 
to be charged -with any sort of conduct, 
however reasonable and salutary, that did 
not smack of -wur dehrium had the 
shghtest chance of acquittal. There -were 
in the country, too, a certain number of 
people who had consciendous objections 
to -war as criminal or unchristian. The 
Act of Parliament introducing Compul- 
sory Mihtary Service thoughdessly ex- 
empted these persons, merely requiring 
them to prove the genuineness of their 
convictions Those -w ho did so -w ere t ery 
ill-advised from the point of -view of their 
own personal interest; for they -were 
persecuted -with savage logicality in spite 
of the la-w^; -w'hilst those -who made no 
pretence of having any objection to -war 
at all, and had not only had mihtary 
trdning m Officers’ Training Corps, but 
had proclaimed on pubhc occasions that 
thty -were perfectly ready to engage in 
civil -war on behalf of their pohtical 
opimons, were allowed the benefit of the 
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Act on the ground that they did not 
approve of this particular war. For the 
Christians there was no mercy. In cases 
where the evidence as to their being 
killed by ill treatment was so unequivocal 
that the verdict would certainly have 
been one of wilful murder had the pre- 
judice of the coroner’s jury been on the 
other side, their tormentors were gratuit- 
ously declared to be blameless. There 
was only one virtue, pugnaaiy: only one 
vice, pacifism. That is an essential con- 
dition of war; but the Government had 
not the courage to legislate accordingly; 
and its law was set aside for Lynch law. 

The climax of legal lawlessness was 
reached in France. The greatest Socialist 
statesman in Europe, Jaures, was shot and 
killed by a gentleman who resented his 
efforts to avert the war. M. Clemenceau 
was shot by another gentleman of less 
popular opinions, and happily came off 
no worse than having to spend a pre- 
cautionary couple of days in bed. The 
slayer of Jaures was recklessly acquitted: 
the would-be slayer of M. Clemenceau 
was carefully found guilty. There is no 
reason to doubt that the same thmg would 
have happened in England if the war had 
begun with a successful attempt to assas- 
sinate Keir Hardie, and ended with an 
unsuccessful one to assassinate Mr Lloyd 
George. 

THE LONG ARM OF WAR 

The pestilence which is the usual ac- 
companiment of war was called influenza. 
"Whether it was really a war pestilence or 
not was made doubtful by the fact that it 
did its worst in places remote fi:om the 
battle-fields, not^ly on the west coast of 
North America and m India. But the 
moral pestilence, which was unquestion- 
ably a war pestilence, reproduced this 
phenomenon. One would have supposed 
that the war fever would have raged most 
furiously in the countries actually under 
fire, and that the others would be more 


reasonable. Belgium and Flanders, iirliete 
over large distncts hterally not one stone 
was left upon another as the opposed 
armies drove each other backand forvrard 
over it after terrific preliimnary bombard- 
ments, might have been pardoned for 
reheving tiieir feehngs more emphaticallj 
than by shrugging their shoulders and 
saying “C’est la guerre.” England, m- 
violate for so many centuries that the 
swoop of war on her homesteads had long 
ceased to be more credible than a return 
of the Flood, could hardly be expected to 
keep her temper sweet when she knew at 
last what it was to hide in cellars and 
underground railw^ stations, or he 
quaking in bed, whilst bombs crashed, 
houses crumbled, and aircraft guns dis- 
tributed shrapnel on friend and foe alike 
until certain sh<m windows in London, 
formerly full of fashionable hats, were 
filled with steel helmets. Slain and mun- 


ited women and children, and burnt and 
wrecked dwelhngs, excuse a good deal of 
iolent language, and produce a wrath on 
^hich many suns go down before it is 
ppeased. Yet it was in the Uiuted States 
f America, where nobody slept the 
/^orse for the war, that the war fever 
^ent beyond all sense and reason In 
Wopean Courts there was vindictive 
llegahty: in American Courts there was 
aving lunacy. It is not for me to chron- 
:le the extravagances of an Ally: let 
ome candid American do that. I can only 
ay that to us sitting in our gardens in 
mgland, with the guns in France making 
hemselves felt by a throb m dte m as 
iranistakeable as an audible sound, or 

rithtighterangheartsstudjnngAephases 

f the moon in London in then bear- 
m on the chances whether our houses 
muld be standing or ourselves alive n^t 
loming, the newsp^er accounts of Ae 
mtences Amencm Courts were passing 
n young girls and old men ahke for the 
spression of opinions which were being 
ttered amid thundenng applause before 
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huge audiences in England, and the more 
r ' pri\'ate records of die methods by is'hich 
the American War Loans -s/ere raised, 
•p/ere so amazing that th^ Tvould put the 
guns and the possibihties of a raid clean 
out of our heads for the moment. 

THE EABID mTCTIDOGS OE UBERTY 
Not content with these rancorous 
abuses of the existing law, the war 
maniacs made a fiantic rush to abolish all 
consnmuonal guarantees of liberty and 
i"; well-being. The ordinary law was super- 
fe' seded by Acts under which newspapers 
w ere sozed and their printmg machinery 
c; destroyed by simple pohce raids a la 
Russcy and persons arrested and shot 
without any pretence of trial by jury 
or pubhclty of procedure or evidence. 
P- Though it was urgently necessary that 
production should be increased by the 
Z'. most scientific organization and economy 
of labor, and though no fact w'as better 
"Z established than that excessive duration 
Z.- and intensity of toil reduces production 
heavily instead of increasmg it, the fac- 
C tory laws were suspended, and men and 
women recklessly oveiw'orked until the 
loss oftheir efficiency became too glaring 
^ to be ignored Remonstrances and -wam- 
mgs w’cre met either with an accusation 
^ of pro-Germamsm or the formula, ‘*Re- 
' member tliat we are at war non.” I have 
said tliat men assumed tliat war had re- 
versed the order of nature, and that all 
was lost unless w c did the exact opposite 
of everything we had found necessary 
and beneficial in peace But the truth was 
, wwse tlian that. The w-ar did not change 
. men’s minds in any such impossible way. 
, 'Vf'hat really happened was that the im- 
\ pact of physical deatli and destruction, 
the one reality that e\ ery fool can under- 
stand, tore off the masks of education, 
art, saence, and rchgion from our ignor- 
' ance and barbansm, and left us glorying 
grotesquely m the licence suddenly ac- 
corded to our vilest passions and most 


abject terrors. Ever since Thucydides 
wrote his history, it has been on record 
tbat w'hen tbe angel of death sounds his 
trumpet the pretences of civilization are 
blown from men’s heads into the mud 
hke bats in a gust of -wind. But when 
this scripture was fulfilled among us, the 
shoedt was not the Iks appallmg because 
a few smdents of Greek history w’ere not 
surprised by it. Indeed these students 
threw themselves into the orgj' as shame- 
lessly as rile ilhterate. The Christian 
pnest joinmg in the war dance without 
even riurowing off his cassock first, and 
the respectable school governor expelling 
the German professor with insult and 
bodily violence, and declaring that no 
English child should ever again be taught 
rile language of Luther and Goethe, w^ere 
kept in countenance by the most impudent 
repudiations of every decency of civiliza- 
tion and every lesson of political experi- 
ence on the part of the very persons who, 
as umv ersity professors, histonans, philo- 
sophers, and men of science, were the 
accredited custodians of culture. It was 
I crudely natural, and perhaps necessary 
: for recruiong purposes, that German 
militansm and German dynasuc ambi- 
uon should be painted by journalists and 
reermters in black and red as European 
dangers (as in fact they are), leaving it to 
be inferred that our own mibtarism and 
our own political consntunon are mil- 
lennially democranc (winch riiey cer- 
tainly are not); but w’hen it came to 
frantic denundations of German chem- 
istry, German biologj', German poetry. 
Carman music, German literature, Ger- 
man philosophy, and even German 
engineering, as malignant abominanons 
standing tow-ards Bntish and French 
chemistry and so forth in the relation of 
heaven to hell, it wws clear that the 
utterers of such barbarous ravings had 
i never really tmdeistood or cared for the 
, arts and sdences tiiey professed and 
I w'ere profaning, and were only rite ap- 
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palkngly degenerate descendants of the 
men of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centunes who, recognizing no national 
frontiers in the great realm of the human 
mind, kept the European comity of that 
realm loftily and even ostentatiously 
above the rancors of the battle-field. 
Tearing the Garter from the Kaiser’s leg, 
striking the German dukes from the roll 
of our peerage, changing the King’s illus- 
trious and historically appropriate siur- 
name for diat of a traditionless locality, 
was not a very dignified business; but 
the erasure of German names from the 
British rolls of sdence and learning was 
a confession that in England the httle 
respect prid to science and learning is 
only an affectation which hides a sav^e 
contempt for both. One felt that the 
figure of St George and the Dragon on 
our coinage should be replaced by that 
of the soldier driving his spear through 
Archimedes. But by that time there was 
no coinage: only paper money in which 
ten shillings c^ed itself a pound as 
confidently as the people who were dis- 
gradng thdr country called themselves 
patriots. 

THE SUFFERINGS OF THE SANE 

The mental distress of living amid the 
obscene dm of all these carmagnoles and 
corobberies was not the only burden that 
lay on sane people during the war. There 
was also the emotional strain, compli- 
cated by the offended economic sense, 
produced by the casualty hsts. The 
stupid, the selfish, the narrow-minded, 
the callous and unimaginative were 
spared a great deal. "Blood and destruc- 
tion shall be so in use that mothers shall 
but smile when they behold their infants 
quartered by the l^ds of war,” was a 
Shakespearean prophecy that very nearly 
came true; for when nearly every house 
had a slaughtered son to mourn, we 
should all have gone quite out of our 
senses if we had taken our own and i 


our friends’ bereavements at their peace 
value. It became necessary to ^ve then' 
a false value; to proclaim the young life 
worthily and gloriously sacrificed to re- 
deem the hberty of mankind, instead of 
to expiate the heedlessness and folly of 
their fathers, and expiate it in vain. We 
had even to assume that the parents ard 
not the children had made the sacrifice, 
tmtil at last the comic papers were driven 
to satirize fat old men, sitting comfort- 
ably in club chairs, and boasting of the 
sons they had “^ven” to their country. 

No one grudged these anodynes to 
acute personal grief; but they only em- 
bittered those who knew that the young 
men were having their teeth set on edge 
because dieir parents had eaten sour 
political grapes. Then think of the young 
men themselves! Many of them had no 
illusions about the pohcy that led to the 
war: they went clear-sighted to a horribl) 
repugnant duty. Men essentially gentle 
and essentially wise, with really valuable 
work in hand, laid it down voluntarily 
and spent months forming fours m the 
barrack yard, and stabbing sacks of straw 
in the public eye, so that they mi^t go 
out to kill and maim men as gentle as 
themselves. These men, who were per- 
haps, as a class, our most efficient soldiers 
(Frederick Keeling, for example), were 
not duped for a moment by the hypo- 
critical melodrama that consoled and 
stimulated the others. They left ffieir 
creative work to drudge at destruction, 
exactly as drey would have left it to me 
their turn at the pumps in a sinking ship. 
They did not, like some of the consaen- 
tioui objectors, hold back b^use the 
sHp had been neglected by 
and scutded by its wreckers. The ship 

had to be saved, H ° 

leave his fluxions and Michael Angelo 
his marbles to save it; so they ^ewa^ 

thetoolsof their beneficentand ennobling 

trades, and took up the bloodstained 
bayonet and the murderous bomb, tor- 
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i' ring themselves to pervert thdr divine 
instinct for perfect ardstic execution to 
; the effecti\e handling of these diabohcal 
: things, and their economic faculty for 
organization to the contriving of ruin 
: and slaughter. For it gave an ironic edge 
, to their tragedy that the very talents they 
:: -were forced to prostitute made the prosti- 
tution not only effective, but even inter- 
esting; so that some of them -were rapidly 
promoted, and found themselves actually 
becommg artists in -war, -with a gron-ing 
relish for it, like Napoleon and aU the 
other scourges of mankind, in spite of 
themselves For many of them there "was 
not even this consolation. They "stuck 
it,” and hated it, to the end. 

EVIL IN THE THRONE OF GOOD 

This distress of the gentle -was so acute 
that those who shared it in aid hfe, 
I. without having to shed blood with their 
' otvn hands, or tntness destrucoon mth 
their own eyes, hardly care to obtrude 
' their own W'oes Ne\ertheless,cven'5then 
strung at home in safety, it was not easy 
for Aose vho had to wnte and speak 
about the war to throw away their 
highest conscience, and deliberately w ork 
to a standard of ineintable e\ il instead of 
to tile ideal of life more abundant I can 
answ er for at least one person w ho found 
the change from the wisdom of Jesus and 
St Francis to the morals of Richard HI 
and the madness of Don Quixote ex- 
tremely irksome. But that change had to 
be made; and we are all the worse for it, 
except those for W'hom it was not really 
a change at all, but only a relief from 
hypoensy. 

Tliink, too, of tliose who, though they 
had ncidier to write nor to fight, and had 
no cliildrcn of their owti to lose, jet 
knew' the inesumablc loss to the w orld of 
four years of the hfe of a generanon 
W’asted on destruction. Hardly one of tlie 
epoch-making w orks of the human mind 
might not ha\ c been aborted or destroy ed 
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by taking their authors away from their 
natural work for four critical years. Not 
only were Shakespears and Platos being 
blled outright; but many of the best 
harvests of die sur\-it ors had to be sown 
in die barren soil of the trenches. And 
this was no mere Bntish consideration 
To the truly ci\-ilized man, to the good 
European, the slaughter of the German 
youth was as disastrous as the slaughter 
of the English. Fools exulted in "German 
losses.” Thej* were our losses as well. 
Ima^e exulting m the death of Bect- 
hoxen because Bill Sikes dealt him his 
death blow! 

STRAINING AT THE GN^T AND 
SWALLOWING THE CtX»EL 

But most people could not compre- 
hend these sorrows. There was a fri\ ol- 
ous exultation in death for its own sake, 
which was at bottom an inability to 
realize that the deaths were real deaths 
and not stage ones. Again and agiun, 
w hen an air raider dropped a bomb w hich 
tore a child and its mother hmb from 
hmb, die people w'ho saw' it, though they 
had been reading w'lth great cheerfulness 
of thousands of such happenings day 
after day m their newspapers, suddcnlj 
burst into funous imprecations on “die 
Huns” as murderers, and shrieked for 
savage and sausiying vengeance. At such 
moments it became clear diat die deadis 
they had not seen meant no more to them 
dian the mimic dcadis of die cinema 
screen Someames it w’as not necessary 
that death should be actually wimessed- 
it had only to take place under arcum- 
stances of sufBcient no\elty and proxim- 
ity to bnng It home almost as sensaaon- 
allj' and effecti\ely as if it had been 
actually' xisible 

For example, in the spring of ipry 
there was an appalling slaughter of our 
young soldiers at Neu%e Chapelle and at 
the Gallipoli landing. I will not go so far 
as to say that our mnlians w ere delighted 
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to have such exciting news to read at 
breakfast. But I cannot pretend that I 
nouced either in the papers, or in general 
intercourse, any feeling beyond the usual 
one that the cinema show at the front was 
going splendidly, and that our boys were 
the bravest of the brave. Suddenly there 
came the news that an Atlantic liner, the 
Lusitania, had been torpedoed, and that 
several well-known first-class passengers, 
including a famous theatrical manager 
and the author of a popular farce, had 
been drowned, among oAers. The others 
included Sir Hugh Lane; but as he had 
only Imd the country under great obhga- 
tions in the sphere of the fine arts, no 
great stress was laid on that loss. 

Immediately an amazing frenzy swept 
through the country. Men who up to that 
time had kept their heads now lost them 
utterly. “Killing saloon passengers I "What 
next?” was the essence of the whole 
agitation; but it is far too tritdal a phrase 
to convey the frdntest notion of the rage 
which possessed us. To me, with my 
mind full of the hideous cost of Neuve 
Chapelle, Ypres, and the Gallipoli land- 
ing, the fuss about the Lusitania seemed 
almost a heartless impertinence, diough I 
was well acijuainted personally with the 
three best-known victims, and under- 
stood, better perhaps than most people, 
ihe misfortune of the death of Lane. 1 
even found a grim satisfaction, very in- 
telh^ble to all soldiers, in the fact that 
the civilians who found the war such 
splendid British sport should get a sharp 
taste of what it was to the actual com- 
batants. I expressed my impatience very 
freely, and found that my very straight- 
forward and natural feeling in the matter 
was received as a monstrous and heart- 
less paradox. When I asked diose v/ho 
gaped at me whether diey had anything 
to say about the holocaust of Festubert, 
they gaped wider than before, having 
totallv forvotten it. or rather, haviner 


any more than I was; but the big caa- 
strophewastoo big for them to grasp, and 
the little one had been just the right ^ 
for them. I was not surprised. Have I not 
seen a pubhc body for just the same 
reason pass a vote for ^^30,000 without 
a word, and then spend three special 
meetings, prolonged into the night, over 
an item of seven shilhngs for refresh- 
ments? 

LITTLE MINDS AND BIG BATTLES 
Nobody will be able to understand the 
vagaries of public feeling during the war 
unless th^ bear constantly in nund that 
the war in its entire magnitude did not 
exist for the average civilian. He could 
not conceive even a battle, much less a 
campaign. To the suburbs the war -nas 
nothing but a suburban squabble. To the 
miner and navvy it was only a series of 
bayonet fights between German cham- 
pions and English ones. The enormity of 
it was quite b^ond most of us Its 
episodes had to be reduced to the dimen- 
sions of a railway accident or a shipwreck 
before it could produce any effect on our 
minds at all. To us die ridiculous bom- 
bardments of Scarborough and Ramsgate 
were colossal tragedies, and die batde 0 
Judand a mere ballad. The words "after 
thorough artillery preparation” in the 
news from the front meant nothing w 
us; but when our seaside tnppers toed 
that an elderly gendeman at breakfast in 

a week-end marine hotel had be^ i^r- 

rupted by a bomb droppmg into his egg- J 
(4, their wrath 

Snds. They delated that this wouM 
put a new spirit into die ^ 

no suspicion diat the soldiers m fee 
trenchS roared wife laughttf over it for 

d^s, and told each other feat It 

do the bhghters at home good m ^ 
taste of what fee army ^ 

Sometimes fee sma^ess ° ^ 

A miin -would work at home re 
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safe for democracy.” His brother ould ’ 
be at the front. Immediately he | 
•would throw up his work and take up the 
■war as a family blood feud against the 
Germans. Sometimes it -was conuc. A 
wounded man, entitled to his discharge, 
w'ould return to the trenches -with a 
grim determination to find the Hun ho 
had wounded him and pay him out for 
it. 

It is impossible to estimate what pro- 
portion of us, in khaki or out of it, 
grasped the war and its pohtical ante- 
cedents as a "whole in the hght of any 
philosophy of histoij’ or knowledge of 
what war is. I doubt whether it ti’as as 
high as our proportion of higher mathe- 
maticians But there can be no doubt that 
It was prodigiously oumumbered by tlie 
comparaoi ely ignorant and childish. Re- 
member that these people had to be stimu- 
lated to make the sacnfices demanded 
by the •w'ar, and that this could not be 
done by appeals to a knowledge wdiich 
tliey did not possess, and a comprehen- 
sion of which diey w ere incapable. When 
tlie armistice at last set me free to tell 
the trutli about tlie wwr at llie follow- 
ing general election, a soldier smd to a 
candidate whom I was supporting "If I 
had known all tliat in 1914, diey would 
never ha\ e got me into 1 Jiala.” And diat, 
of course, was preasely W’hy it had been 
neccssaiy to stuff him with a romance 
that any diplomatist would hate laughed 
at Thus tlie natural confusion of ig- 
norance was increased by a deliberately 
propagated confusion of nurserj' bogej' 
stones and melodramatic nonsense, w liicii 
at last oterreaclicd itself and made it 
impossible to stop the war before we had 
no: only achieted the triumph of t-an- 
quishing die German army and diereby 
oierthrowing its militarist monarchy, 
but made the tery senous mistake of 
ruining die centre of Europe, a thing that 
no sane European State could ^ord 
to do 


THE DtUlB CAP.4BLES ANO THE 
HOIST INCAPAB1 .es 

Confronted with this picture of in- 
sensate delusion and folly, the critical 
reader will immediately counterplead that 
England all this time was conducting a 
W'ar w'hich im oh ed die organization of 
several milhons of fighting men and of 
the workers who were suppljing diem 
with prosisions, munitions, and trans- 
port, and that this could not haie been 
done by a mob of hj sterical ranters. Tins 
is fortunately true. To pass from the 
newspaper offices and political platforms 
and club fenders and suburban drawing 
rooms to the Army and the munition 
fectories was to pass from Bedlam to die 
busiest and sanest of workaday worlds 
It was to rediscover England, and find 
solid ground for die faith of those who 
Still beheved in her. But a necessary 
condition of diis efficiency was diat 
those w ho were effiaent should give all 
their time to their business and leave 
the rabble raving to its hearts’ content 
Indeed the raving was useful to the 
effiaent, because, as it was alwaj's wide 
of the mark, it often distracted attention 
very convenicndj from operations that 
would have been defeated or hindered 
by publiatv'. A precept which I en- 
deavored vainly to populanzc earlv in 
die war, “If you hav e anything to do go 
and do it: if not, for heaven’s sake get 
out of die way,” wiis only half earned 
out. Certainly die capable people went 
and did it; but die incapables would by 
no means get out of the way: they fussed 
and bawled and were only prevented 
from getting very senously into the way 
by die blessed fact that they never knew 
where die wav was Tlius whilst all die 
effiaencj' of England was silent and 
invisible, all its imbealitj' was deafening 
the heavens widi us clamor and blotting 
out the sun with its dust. It was also un- 
fortunatelv intimidating die Government 
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by its blusterings into using the irresist- 
ible powers of the State to intimidate the 
sensible people, thus enabling a despic- 
able minonty of would-be lynchers to 
set up a reign of terror which could at 
any ume have been broken by a single 
stem word from a responsible minister. 
But our ministers had not that sort of 
courage: neither Heartbreak House nor 
Horseback Hall had bred it, much less 
the suburbs. When matters at last came 
to the looting of shops by criminals under 
patnotic pretexts, it was the police force 
and not the Government that put its foot 
down. There was even one deplorable 
moment, during the submarine scare, in 
which the Government yielded to a 
childish cry for the maltreatment of naval 
prisoners of war, and, to our great dis- 
grace, was forced by the enemy to be- 
have itself. And yet behind all this pubhc 
blundering and misconduct and futile 
mischief, die effective England was card- 
ing on with the most formidable capadiy 
and activity. The ostensible England was 
making the empire sick with its incon- 
tinences, Its ignorances, its ferocities, its 
panics, and its endless and intolerable 
blarings of Allied national anthems in 
season and out. The esoteric England 
was proceeding irresistibly to the con- 
quest of Europe. 

THE PRACTICAL BUSINESS MEN 

From the beginning the useless people 
set up a shriek for "practical business 
men.” By this they meant men who had 
become nch by placing their personal 
interests before those of the country, and 
measunng the success of every activity 
by the pecuniary profit it brought to 
them and to those on whom they de- 
pended for their supplies of capital. The 
pitiable failure of some conspicuous 
samples from the first batch we tried of 
these poor devils helped to give the whole 
public side of the war an air of monstrous 
and hopeless farce. They proved not only 


that they were useless for public work, 
but that in a well-ordered nation they 
would never have been allowed to con- 
trol private enterprise. 

HOW THE FOOLS SHOUTED THE WISE 
MEN DOWN 

Thus, like a ferule country flooded 
with mud, England shewed no sign of 
her greatness in the days when she was 
putting forth all her strength to save her- 
self from the worst consequences of her 
littleness. Most of the men of action, 
occupied to the last hour of their timewith 
urgent practical work, had to leave to idler 
people, or to professional rhetoricians, 
the presentation of the war to the reason 
and imagination of the country and the 
world in speeches, poems, manifestos, 
picture posters, and newspaper articles I 
have had the privilege of hearing some 
of our ablest commanders talking about 
their work; and I have shared the com- 
mon lot of reading the accounts of that 
work given to the world by the news- 
papers. No two experiences could be 
more diflferent. But in the end the talkers 
obtained a dangerous ascendancy over 
the rank and file of the men of action; for 
though the great men of action are always 
inveterate talkers and often very clever 
writers, and therefore cannot have their 
minds formed for them by others, the 
average man of action, like the average 
fighter with the bayonet, can give no 
account of himself in words even to him- 
self, and is apt to pick up and accept 
what he reads about himself and other 
people in the papers, except when the 
^ter is rash enough to commit himself 
on technical points. It wasnotuncoramon 
during the war to hear a soldier, or a 
civilian engaged on war work, descnbuig 
events within his own expenence that 
reduced to utter absurdity the ravings 
and maunderings of his daily paper, M 
yet echo the opinions of that paper like 
a parrot. Thus, to escape from the pre- 
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%-aiIing confusion and folly, it -sus not 
enou^ to seek the company of the ordm- 
arj man of action: one had to get into 
contact -Rriih the master spirits. This 'R’as 
a privilege •R’hlch only a handful of 
people could enjoy. For the unpri\-ileged 
ddzen there tvas no escape. To him the 
-R’hole country seemed mad, futile, silly, 
incompetent, tviih no hope of dctoiy 
except the hope that the enemy might be 
just as mad. Only by \ ery resolute reflec- 
tion and reasoning could he reassure him- 
self that if there -tvas nothing more solid 
beneath these appalling appearances the 
•Rur could not possibly ha\e gone on for 
a single day \nthout a total breakdoT\-n of 
its organization. 

THE MAD ELECTION 


nameless. The general result t^'as patently 
absurd; and the eleaorate. d’sgustcd c: 
its arm vrozk, instantly recoiled to the 
opposite extreme, and cast out all tl’e 
coupon candidates at the earliest bje- 
clections by equally silly majoriues. But 
the mischief of the general elecuon could 
not be undone; and the Goxcmmient had 
not only to pretend to abuse its European 
xictory as it had promised, but actually 
to do it by starring the enemies "R ho had 
thron-n doRTi tlieir arms. It had. in short, 
•R'on the election by pledging itself to be 
thnftlessly rn'e^ ed, cruel, and vindiaite. 
and it did not find it as easy to escape 
from this pledge as it had from nobler 
ones. The end. as I n rite, is not %et; but 
It is clear that this thoughtless saiagery 
-cvill recoil on the heads of the Allies so 


Happy n ere the fools and the thought- 
less men of action in those dajs. The 
■worst of It •w'as that the fools -were lery 
strongly represented in parliament, as 
fools not only elect fools, but can per- 
suade men of action to elect them too. 
The election that immediately folio-wed 
the armisucc "was perhaps the maddest 
that has cicr taken place. Sold'crs -who 
had done i oluntarj' and heroic sendee in 
the field -were defeated by persons -who 
had apparently neier run a risk or spent 
a farthing that they could avoid, and 
v>’ho c\ en had in the course of the elec- 
tion to apologize publicly for bav,Iing 
Paafist or Pro-German at their oppon- 
ent. Party leaders seek such followers, 
who can alwat-s be depended on to walk 
tamely into the lobb} at die part}' whip’s 
orders, pronded the leader will mal.c 
their scats safe for tl’cm b} tlie process 
w hicli was called, in densit e reference to 
the war rationing s} stem, “git-ins: them 
the coupon” Other incidents were so 
grotesque tlia: I cannot mention them 
without enabling the reader to idenrifr 
the parties, which would not be fair, as 
tkc} were no more to blame than thou- 
sands of others who must necessanlv be 


severely that we shall be forced by the 
sternest necessit}* to tal.c up our share of 
healing the Europe we ha-vc wounded 
almost to dcatli instead of attempting to 
complete her destruction. 

THE y.AHOO AX’D THE ANGRY APE 
Contemplating tliis picture of a state 
of mankind so recent il'at no denial of its 
truth is possible, ore understands Shal e- 
i spear companng Man to an angry ape, 
' Swift desenbing him as a Yahoo rdiu^ cd 
I by the supenor i irtue of the horse, and 
' ■'R’ellington declaring that tlic British can 
I bclia\ e thcmsch es neither in t ictory' nor 
1 defeat- Yet no’ie of tlie three had seen 
, w-ar as we hate seen it. ShaJespear 
I blamed great m.cn, say-irg tliat “Could 
great men thunder as Jot e himself does 
• Jot c w ould ne'er be quiet; for ct erv pelt- 
j ing petty officer would use his beaten 
' for thunder: nothing but tliunder.” k'^'hat 
_ would Sbalespcar hate said if he Iiad 
seen something far more destructit e than 
I thunder in the hand of ctcry tillage 
I laborer, and found on the Messines Ridge 
I the craters of tl’e rureteen t olcanoes that 
! were let loose there at the touch of a 
; finger that might hate been a cliild’s 
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finger -without the result bdng a -whit less 
ruinous? Shakespear may have seen a 
Stratford cottage struck by one of Jove’s 
thunderbolts, and have helped to extin- 
guish the lighted thatch and clear away 
the bits of the broken chimney. What 
would he have said if he had seen Ypres 
as it is now, or returned to Stratford, as 
French peasants are returning to tfadr 
homes today, to find the old fiimiliar 
dgnpost insaibed “To Stratford, i 
mile,” and at the end of the mile nothing 
but some holes in the ground and a &ag- 
ment of a broken chum here and diere? 
Would not the spectacle of the angry ape 
endowed n’idi powers of destruction that 
Jove never pretended to, have beggared 
even his command of words? 

And yet, what is there to say except 
that -war puts a strain on human nature 
that breaks down the better half of it, and 
makes the worse half a diabolical -virtue? 
Better for us if it broke it do-wn alto- 
gether; for then the warlike way out of 
our difficulties would be barred to us, 
and we should take greater care not to 
get into them. In tmth, it is, as Byron 
said, “not difficult to die,” and enorm- 
ously difficult to live: that explains why, 
at bottom, peace is not only better than 
•war, but infinitely more arduous. Did 
any hero of the war fece the glorious 
risk of death more bravely than the traitor 
Bolo fiiced the ignominious cert^ty of 
it? Bolo taught us all how to die: can we 
say that he taught us all how to live? 
I&dly a week passes now -without some 
soldier who braved death in the field so 
recklessly that he -was decorated or speci- 
ally commended for it, being haled before 
our magistrates for having failed to r^ist 
the paltriest temptations of peace, -with 
no better excuse than the old one ^t “a 
man must hve.” Strange that one who, 
sooner than do honest work, -will sell his 
honor for a bottle of -win^ a visit to the 
dieatre, and an horn: -with a strange 
woman, all obtained by passing a worth- 


less dieque, could yet stake his life on 
the most desperate chances of the battle- 
field! Does it not seem as ifi after all, the 
glory of death were cheaper than the 
glory of life? If it is not easier to attain, 
why do so many-more men attain it? At 
all events it is dear that the kingdom of 
the Prince of Peace has not yet become 
the kingdom of this world. His attempts 
at invasion have been resisted fer more 
fiercely than the Kaiser’s. Successful as 
that resistance has been, it has piled up a 
sort of National Debt that is not the Iks 
oppresdve because we have no figure 
for it and do not intend to pay it. A 
blockade diat cuts off “the grace of our 
Lord” is in the long run less bearable 
than the blockades which merely cut of 
taw materials; and against that blockade 
our Armada is impotent. In the block- 
ader’s house, he has assured us, there are 
many mansions; but I am a&aid they do 
not include dther Heartbreak House or 
Horseback Hall. 

PLAGUE ON BOTH TOUR HOUSES ! 

Meanwhile the Bolshevist picks and 
petards are at work on the foundations 
of both buildmgs; and thou^ the Bol- 
shevists may be buried in the ruins, th^ 
deaths -will not save the edifices. Un- 
fortunately dtey can be huflt again. 
T.ikp Doubting Castle, they have b«n 
demolished many times by successive 
Greatheart^ and rebuilt by Simply Sloth, 
and Presumption, by Feeble Mind and 
Much Afiaid, and by all the Jurymen 
of Vanity Fair. Another geneianon of 
“secondary education” at our anaent 
pubKc schools and the cheaper insutu- 

tions that ape them -will be quite sufficient 

to keep the two going untii the next war. 

For file instruction of that gen^u^ 
I leave these pages as a record o. v^hat 
dvilian life -was during the war: a m^er 
on which history is usually sil^t. For- 
tunately it -was a very short war. It ^ true 
that the people who thou^t it could not 
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last more than six months -were ^ery 
signally refuted by die event. As Sir 
Douglas Hag has pointed out, its Water- 
loos lasted months instead of hours. But 
there "would have been nothing surpris- 
ing in its lasting thirty years. If it had 
not been for the fact that the blockade 
achieved the amazing feat of starving out 
Europe, v/hich it co^d not possibly hav e 
done had Europe been properly organized 
for war, or even for peace, the war would 
have lasted until the belligerents were so 
tired of It that they could no longer be 
compelled to compel themselves to go on 
with it Considering its magnitude, the 
war of 1914-18 will certainly be classed 
as the shortest in history. The end came 
so suddenly that the combatants literally 
stumbled over it; and yet it came a full 
year later than it should have come if the 
belligerents had not been hi too afraid 
of one another to face the situauon sen- 
sibly. Germany, having failed to provide 
for the war she began, fjuled again to 
surrender before she was dangerously ex- 
hausted. Her opponents, equally impro- 
vident, went as much too close to bank- 
ruptcy as Germany to startadon. It was 
a bluff at which both w'ere bluffed. And, 
with the usual irony of war, it remains 
doubtful whether Germany and Russia, 
die defeated, will not be the gainers; for 
die victors are already busy fasterung on 
dicmselves the chains they have struck 
from the hmbs of the vanquished. 

HOW THE THEATRE FAKED 

Let US now' contract our Mew rather 
Molendy from the European theatre of 
war to the dieatre in w Inch the fights are 
sham fights, and the slan, rising the 
moment the curtain has fallen, go com- 
fortably home to supper after washing 
off their rosepink w ounds It is nearly 
twenty years since I was last obliged to 
introduce a play in the form of a book 
for lack of an opportunity of presenung 
it in its proper mode by a performance in j 


a theatre- The war has thrown me back 
on this eiqpedient. Heartbreak House has 
not yet reached the stage. I hat e withheld 
it because the war has completely upset 
the economic conditions winch formerly 
enabled serious drama to pay its way in 
London. The change is not in the theatres 
nor in the management of them, nor 
in the authors and actors, but in die 
audiences. For four years the London 
theatres were crowded every night widi 
diousands of soldiers on leave from the 
front. These soldiers were not seasoned 
London playgoers. A childish experience 
of my own gave me a clue to their con- 
dition. When I was a small boy I was 
taken to the opera. I did not then know 
whatan opera w'as, though I could whistle 
a good deal of opera music. I had seen in 
my mother’s album photographs of all 
the great opera singers, mosdy in evening 
dress. In the theatre I found myself 
before a gdded balcony filled with per- 
sons in evemng dress w'hom I took to be 
the opera singers. I picked out one mass- 
ive dark lady as Alboni, and •wondered 
how soon she would stand up and sing. 1 
was puzzled by the fact that I was made 
to sit WTth my back to the singers instead 
of facing them. When the curtain W'cnt 
up, my astomshment and dehght w'ere 
unbounded. 

THE SOLDIER AT THE THEATRE FRONT 

In 1915 I saw in the theatres men in 
khaki in just the same predicament. To 
ev eryone who had my clue to their state 
of mind it "was evident that they had never 
been in a theatre before and did not know 
w’hat it was. At one of our gjreat variety 
theatres I sat beside a young officer, not 
at all a rough speamen, who, even w'hen 
the curtain rose and enlightened him as to 
the place where he had to look for his 
entertainment; found the dramatic part of 
it utterly incomprehensible. He did not 
know' how to play his part of the game. 
He could understand the people on tlie 
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stage singing and dancing and perform- 
ing gymnastic feats. He not only under- 
stood but intensely enjoyed an artist who 
imitated cocks crowing and pigs squeak- 
ing. But the people who pretended that 
they were somebody else, and that the 
painted picture behind them was real, 
bewildered him. In his presence I realized 
how very sophisticated the natural man 
has to become before the conventions of 
the theatre can be easily acceptable, or 
the purpose of the drama obvious to him. 

Well, from the moment when the 
routine of leave for our soldiers was 
established, such novices, accompanied 
by damseb (called dappers) often as 
innocent as themselves, crowded the 
theatres to die doors. It was hardly pos- 
sible at first to find stuff crude enough 
to nurse them on. The best music-hall 
comedians ransacked their memories for 
the oldest quips and the most childish 
antics to avoid carrying the military 
spectators out of thdr depth. I beheve 
that this was a mistake as frr as the 
novices were concerned. Shakespear, or 
the dramatized histories of George Barn- 
well, Maria Martin, or the Demon Barber 
of Fleet Streep would probably have 
been quite popular with them. But the 
novices were only a minority after all. 
The cultivated soldier, who in time of 
peace would look at nothing theatrical 
except the most advanced post-Ibsen 
plays in the most artistic settings, found 
himself, to his own astonishment, thirst- 
ing for silly jokes, dances, and brain- 
lessly sensuous exhibitions of pretty 
girls. The author of some of die most 
grimly serious plays of our time told 
me that after enduring the trenches for 
months without a glimpse of the female 
of his species, it gave him an entirely 
irmocent but delightful pleasure merely 
to see a flapper. The reaction from the 
batde-field produced a condition of 
h3q>enesthesia in which all the theatrical 
values were altered. Trivial things gained 


intensity and stale things novelty. The 
actor, instead of having to coax his 
audiences out of the boredom which had 
driven them to the theatre in an ill humor 
to seek some sort of distraction, had only 
to exploit the bhss of smihng men who 
were no longer under fire and under 
military disciphne, but actually clean and 
comfortable and in a mood to be pleased 
with anything and everything that a bevy 
of pretty girls and a fiirmy man, or even 
a bevy of ^Is pretending to be pretty 
and a man pretending to be funny, could 
do for them. 

Then could be seen every night in the 
theatres old-fashioned farcical comedies, 
in which a bedroom, with four doors 
on each side and a practicable window in 
the middle, was understood to resemble 
exactly the bedroom in the flats beneath 
and above, all three inhabited by couples 
consumed with jealousy. When these 
people came home drunk at night; mis- 
took their neighbor’s flats for theur own; 
and in due course got into the wrong 
beds, it was not only the noitices who 
found the resulting complications and 
scandals exquisitely ingenious and amus- 
ing, nor didr equally verdant flappers 
who could not help squeahng in a 
manner diat astonished the oldest per- 
formers when the gentleman who had 
just come in drunk through the window 
pretended to undress, and allowed 
glimpses of his naked person 
descried from time to time. Men who had 
just read the news that Charles Wyndham 
was dying, and were thereby sadly re- 
minded of Pink Dominos ^d the torrent 
of farcical comedies that followed it in 
his heyday until every trick of that trade 
had become so stale that the lau^ter 
they provoked turned to loathing; ttese 
veter^ also, when they returned from 
the field, were as much ple^d by wtat 
they knew to be stale and foolish ^ the 
novices by what they thought fresh and 
clever. 
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COWIERCE IN THE THEATRE 

Wellington sad that an anny moves 
on its belly. So does a London theatre. 
Before a man acts he must eat. Before 
he performs plays he must pay rent. In 
London vi e have no theatres for the wel- 
fare of the people: they are all for the sole 
purpose of produdng the utmost ob- 
tainable rent for the proprietor. If the 
twin flats and twin beds produce a guinea 
more than Shakespear, out goes Shake- 
spear, and in come the twin flats and the 
twin beds. If the brainless bevy of pretty 
girls and the fiinny man outbid Mozart, 
out goes Mozart. 

UNSER SHAKESPEAR 

Before tlie war an effort was made to 
remedy this by establishing a national 
theatre in celebration of the tercentenary 
of the deatli of Shakespear. A committee 
was formed, and all sorts of illustnous 
and influential persons lent their names 
to a grand appeal to our national culture. 
My play, The Dark Ladyof The Sonnets, 
was one of the inadents of that appeal. 
After some years of effort the result w-as 
a single handsome subsenption from a 
German gentleman. Like die celebrated 
swearer in the anecdote when the cart 
containing all his household goods lost 
Its tailboard at tlie top of the Mil and let 
Its contents roll in ruin to tlie bottom, I 
can only say, “I cannot do justice to this 
situation,” and let it pass without another 
word. 

THE HIGHER DRAMA PUT OUT OF ACTION 

The effect of the war on the London 
theatres may now' be imagined. The beds 
and die bevies drov e ev erv higher form 
of art out of it. Rents w ent up to an un- 
precedented figure. At the same time 
prices doubled everj-w here except at die 
theatre paj'-boxes, and raised the ex- 
penses of management to such a degree 
that unless the houses were quite 'full 


ev'ery night, profit w-as impossible. Even 
bare solvency could not be attmned 
without a very wide popularity. Now* 
what had made serious drama possible to 
a limited extent before the war was diat a 
play could pay its way even if the theatre 
were only half full imtil Saturday and 
three-quarters full then. A manager who 
was an enthusiast and a desperately hard 
worker, with an occasional grant-in-aid 
from an artistically disposed milhonaire, 
and a due proportion of those rare and 
happy accidents by which plays of the 
higher sort turn out to be podioilcrs as 
well, could hold out for some years, by 
which time a relay might arrive in die 
person of another enthusiast. Thus and 
not otherwise occurred that remarkable 
revival of the British drama at the be- 
ginning of the century which made my 
own career as a playwright possible in 
England In America I had already estab- 
hshed myself, not as part of die ordinary 
theatre system, but in assodanon with 
the exceptional genius of Richard Mans- 
field. In Germany and Austria I had no 
difficulty: the system of publicly aided 
theatres there. Court and Muniapal, kept 
drama of the kind I dealt in alive; so diat 
I was indebted to the Emperor of Austria 
for magmficent productions of my w orks 
at a time when the sole official attention 
paid me by the British Court was the 
announcement to the English-speaking 
world that certain plays of mine were 
unfit for public performance, a substantial 
set-off against this bang that die British 
Court, in the course of its pnvate play- 
going, paid no regard to the bad diaracter 
giv en me by the chief officer of its house- 
hold. 

How bdt, die fact that my plap effected 
a lodgment on the London stage, and 
w ere presendy follow ed by the plays of 
Granville Barker, Gilbert Murray, John 
Masefield, St John Hanlon, Laurence 
Housman, Arnold Bennett, John Gals- 
wordiy, John Drinkw'ater, and others 
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which would in die XDC century have 
stood rather less chance of production at 
a London theatre than the Dialogues of 
Plato, not to mention revivals of the 
andent Adienian drama, and a restora- 
tion to the stage of Shakespear’s plays as 
he wrote them, was made economically 
possible solely by a supply of theatres 
which could hold nearly twice as much 
money as it cost to rent and maintain 
them. In such theatres work appealing to 
a relatively small class of cultivated per- 
sons, and therefore attracting only from 
half to three-quarters as many spectators 
as the more popular pastimes, could 
nevertheless keep going in the hands of 
young adventurers who were doing it 
for its own sake, and had not yet been 
forced by advandng age and respond- 
bihties to consider the commerdal value 
of their time and energy too closely. The 
war struck this foundation away in the 
manner I have just described. The ex- 
penses of running the cheapest west-end 
theatres rose to a sum which exceeded by 
twenty-five per cent the utmost tiiat the 
Mgher drai^ can, as an ascertained 
matter of fact^ be depended on to draw. 
Thus the higher drama, which has never 
really been a commerdally sotmd specula- 
tion, now became an impossible one. 
Accordingly, attempts are being made to 
provide a refuge for it in suburban 
theatres in London and repertory theatres 
in the provinces. But at the moment 
when the army has at last disgorged the 
survivors of the gallant band of dramatic 
pioneers whom it swallowed, they find 
that tile economic conditions which 
formerly made their work no worse than 
precarious now put it out of tiie question 
altogether, as far as the west end of 
London is concerned. 

CHURCH AND THEATRE 

I do not suppose many people care 
particularly. We are not brou^t up to 
care; and a sense of the national import- 


ance of the theatre is not bom in man- 
kind; the natur^ man, hke so many of 
the soldiers at the beriming of the war, 
does not know what a theatre is. But 
please note that all these soldiers who did 
not know what a theatre was, knew what 
a church was. And they had been taught 
to respect churches. Nobody had ever 
warned them against a church as a place 
where frivolous women paraded in their 
best clothes; where stones of improper 
females like Potiphar’s v/ife, and erotic 
poetry hke the Song of Songs, were read 
aloud; where the sensuous and senti- 
mental music of Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Gounod, and Brahms was more popular 
than severe music by greater composers; 
where the prettiest sort of pretty pictures 
of pretty saints assailed the ima^nation 
and senses through stained-glass win- 
dows; and where sculpture and archi- 
tecture came to the help of painting. 
Nobody ever reminded them that these 
things had sometimes produced such 
developments of erotic idolatry that men 
who were not only enthusiastic amateurs 
of literature, painting, and music, but 
famous practitioners of tiiem, had actually 
exulted when mobs and even regular 
troops tmder express command had 
mutilated church statues, smashed church 
windows, wrecked church organs, and 
tom up the sheets from which the church 
music was read and sung. When they saw 
broken statues in churches, they were 
told tiiat this was the work of wicked 
godless rioters, instead of; as it w^, the 
work partly of zealots bent on dnving 
the world, the flesh, and the devil out of 
tile temple, and parfy of insurgent men 
who had become intolerably poor be- 
cause the temple had become a den of 
thieves. But all the sins and perversions 
that were so carefully hidden from them 
in the history of the Church w^e laid ot 
the shoulders of the Theatre: that stu^ 
uncomfortable place of penance in which 
we sufler so much inconvemence on the 
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slenderest chance of gaining a scrap of 
food for our starving souls. "When the 
Germans bombed the Cathedral of 
Rheims the world rang "Rith the horror 
of the sacrilege. "When they bombed the 
Little Theatre in the Adelphi, and nar- 
rowly imssed bombing two writers of 
plays who hved within a few yards of it, 
the fact was not even mentioned in the 
papers. In point of appeal to the senses no 
theatre ever built coidd touch the fane at 
Rheuns: no actr«s could rival its Virgin 
in beauty, nor any operadc tenor look 
otherwise than a fool beside its Davud. 
Its picture glass was glorious even to 
those who had seen the glass of Chartres. 
It was wonderful in its very grotesques: 
who would look at the Blondin Donkey 
after seeing its leviathans? In spite of the 
Adam-Adelphian decoration on which 
Miss Kingston had lavished so much 
taste and care, the Little Theatre was in 
companson with Rheims the gloomiest 
of htde conventicles: indeed the cathedral 
must, from the Puntan point of vnew', 
have debauched a milhon voluptuaries 
for every one whom the Litdc Tlieatre 
had sent home dioughtful to a chaste bed 
after Mr Chesterton’s Magic or Brieux’s 
Les Avancs Perhaps diat is die real 
reason why the Church is lauded and the 
Tlieatre reviled. Whedier or no, the fact 
remains diat the lady to whose pubhc 
spint and sense of the nadonal value of 
the theatre I ow ed die first regular pubhc 
performance of a play of mme had to con- 
ceal her action as if it had been a crime, 
whereas if she had given the money to 
the Church she would have worn a halo 
for it. And I admit, as I have alwava done, 
diat diis state of dungs may have been a 
verj sensible one. I haveasked Londoners 
again and again whj diey pa)* half a 
guinea to go to a dieatre w hen diey can 
go 10 St Paul’s or Westminster Abbey 
for nothing. Tlieir only possible reply is 
that diev want to see somedung new 
and possibly something wicked, but the ! 


dieatres mosdy disappoint both hopes 
If ever a revolution makes me Dictator. I 
shall estabhsh a heavy charge for admis- 
sion to our churches. But ev erj one w ho 
pays at the church door shall teedve a 
dchet entithng him or her to free admis- 
sion to one pOTorraance at any theatre he 
or she prefers. Thus shall die sensuous 
charms of the church service be made to 
subsithze the sterner virme of the drama. 

THE NEXT PHASE 

The present situadon will not last. 
Although the newspaper I read at break- 
fast this monung before wndng diese 
words contams a calculation diat no less 
than tw'enty-three wars are at present 
being waged to confirm the peace, Eng- 
land is no longer m khaki; and a violent 
reaction is setting in against die crude 
theatrical fare of the four terrible years. 
Soon the rents of theatres will once more 
be fixed on the assumption that diey can- 
not alwa> s be full, nor ev en on die av cr- 
age half full w cck in and w cek out. Pnccs 
will change. Tlie higher drama will be at 
no greater disadvantage dian i t was before 
the war, and it may benefit, first, by die 
fact that many of us have been tom from 
the fools’ paradise in which the dieatre 
formerly traded, and dirust upon the 
sternest reahnes and necessities until w e 
have lost bodi fiuth in and patience wadi 
the theamcal pretences diat had no root 
either in realitj' or ncccssit}'; second, by 
die startling change made by die war in 
the distnbunon of income. It seems only 
the other day that a millionaire was a 
man with £50,000 a year. Today, when 
he has paid his income tax and super tajt, 
and insured his life for the amount of his 
deadi duties, he is lucky if his net income 
is £ro.ooo, though his nominal property' 
remains the same. And this is the result 
of a Budget which is called “a respite for 
the rich." At the other end of the scale 
millions of persons have had regular in- 
comes for the first time in their hv es; and 
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their men have been regularly clothed, 
fed, lodged, and taught to make up their 
minds that certain things have to be done, 
also for the first time in their hves. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of women have been 
taken out of their domestic cages and 
tasted both discipline and independence. 
The thoughtless and snobbish middle 
classes have been pulled up short by 
the very tmpleasant experience of being 
ruined to an unprecedented extent. We 
have all had a tremendous jolt; and 
although the widespread notion that the 
shock of the war would automatically 
make a new heaven and a new earth, and 
that tile dog would never go back to his 
vomit nor the sow to her wallowing in 
the mire, is already seen to be a delusion, 
yet we are far more conscious of our 
condition than we were, and far less dis- 
posed to submit to it. Revolution, lately 
only a sensational chapter in history or a 
demagogic claptrap, is now a possibility 
so imminent that hardly by trying to 
suppress it in other countries by arms 
and defamation, and calling the process 
anti-Bolshevism, can our Government 
stave It off at home. 

Perhaps the most tragic figure of the 
day is tiie American President who was 
once a historian. In those days it became 
his task to tell us how, after that great 
war in America which was more clearly 
than any other war of our time a war for 
an idea, the conquerors, confronted with 
a heroic task of reconstruction, turned 
recreant, and spent fifteen years in abus- 
ing their victory under cover of pretend- 
ing to accomphsh the task they were 
doing what they could to make impos- 
sible. Alas! Hegel was nght when he said 
that we learn from history that men never 
learn anything from history. With what 
anguish of mind the President sees that 
we, the new conquerors, forgetting evety- 
thmg we professed to fight for, are sitting 
down with watering mouths to a good 
square meal of ten years revenge upon 


and humihation of our prostrate foe, can 
only be guessed by those who know, as 
he does, how hopeless is remonstrance, 
and how happy Lincoln was in perishing 
firom the etnth before his inspired mess- 
ages became scraps of paper. He knows 
well that fi:om the Peace Conference will 
come, in spite of his utmost, no edict 
on which he will be able, like Lincoln, 
to invoke “the considerate judgment of 
mankind, and the gradous favor of Al- 
mighty God.” He led Hs people to 
destroy the militarism of Zabem; and the 
army they rescued is busy in Cologne 
impnsoning every German who does 
not salute a British officer; whilst the 
Government at home, asked whether it 
approves, replies that it does not pro- 
pose even to discontmue this Zabermsm 
when the Peace is concluded, but in effect 
looks forward to making Germans salute 
Bntish officers until the end of the world. 
That is what war makes of men and 
women. It will wear off; and the worst 
it threatens is already proving impracti- 
cable; but before the humble and contrite 
heart ceases to be despised, the President 
and I, being of the same age, will be 
dotards. In the meantime there is, for 
him, another history to write; for me, 
another comedy to stage. Perhaps, after 
ail, that is what wars are for, and what 
historians and playwrights are for. If 
men will not learn until their lessons are 
written in blood, why, blood they must 
have, their own for preference. 

the ephemeral thrones and the 
eternal theatre 

To the theatre it will not matter. 
Whatever Bastilles fall, the theatre will 
stand. Apostohc Hapsburg has collapsed; 
All Highest HohenzoIIem languishes in 
Holland, threatened with trial on a capital 
charge of fighting for his coun^ agmnst 
England; Imperial Romanoff, said to 
have perished miserably by a more sum- 
mary method of murder, is perhaps alive 
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or perhaps dead: nobody cares more than 
if he had been a peasant; the lord of 
Hellas is le\'el •R'ith his lackej's in re- 
publican Switzerland; Prime Ministers 
and Commanders-in-Chief ha\e passed 
from a brief glory as Solons and Cssars 
into failure and obscurity as closely on 
one another’s heels as the descendants of 
Banquo; but Euripides and Aristophanes, 
Shakespear and Moliere, Goethe and 
Ibsen remain fixed in their everlasting 
seats 

HOW WAR MOZZtES THE DRAJIATIC POET 

As for mj'self, w hy, it may be asked, 
did I not write two plays about the var 
instead of two pamphlets on it? The 
answer is significant. You cannot make 
war on war and on your neighbor at the 
same nme. War cannot bear the terrible 
casugation of comedy, the ruthless light 
of laughter that glares on the stage. When 
men are heroically djing for their coun- 
tr)', It is not the time to shew’ their lot ers 
and wives and fatliers and mothers how 
tlic) are being sacnficed to the blunders 
of boobies, the cupidity of capitalists, the 
ambition of conquerors, the elecooneer- 
ing of demagogues, die Pharisaism of 
patriots, tlie lusts and lies and rancors 
and bloodtliirsts diat lot e war because it 
opens their pnson doors, and sets tliem 
in tlie tlirones of power and populariu. 
For unless these things arc merdlessly 
cvposed they mil hide under die mande 
of the ideals on die stage just as dicy do 
in real life. 

And diougli there may be better diings 
to reveal, it may not. and indeed cannot, 
bo militarily expedient to reveal them 
v.liilst die issue is snll in the balance. 


39 ? 

Trudi telhng is not compatible with the 
defence of the realm. M'e are just now 
reading the revelations of ojr generals 
and admirals, unmuzzled at last by the 
armistice. During die war, General A, in 
his moving despatches from die field, 
told how’ General B had cov ered himself 
with deathless glory in such and such a 
batde. He now tells us that General B 
came within an ace of losing us die war 
by disobejing his orders on that occa- 
sion, and fighting instead of running 
away as he ought to hav e done. An ex- 
cellent subject for comedy now that the 
war is over, no doubt; but if General A 
had let this out at the time, w hat w ould 
have been the efiect on General B’s 
soldiers^ And had die stage made known 
what the Prime Minister and the Secrc- 
tary of State for War who overruled 
General A thought of him, and what he 
thought of them, as now' revealed in 
raging controvers}’, what would have 
been the effect on the nation? Tliat is 
why comedv, though sorely tempted, 
had to be loyally silent, for the art of 
the dramatic poet knows no patriotism; 
recognizes no obligation but trudi to 
natural lustoty; cares not whether Ger- 
many or England perish; is ready to cry 
wndi BrjTihild, "Lass’ uns verderben, 
lachend zu grunde geh’n" sooner than 
deceive or be deceived; and dius be- 
comes in time of war a greater militarv’ 
danger than poison, steel, or tnnitro- 
toluene. That is why I had to withhold 
Heartbreak House from the footlights 
dunng the war; for die Germans might 
on any night have turned die last act 
from play into earnest, and even then 
mi^it not have waited for their cues. 
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THE CENSORSHIP 

This little play is really a teligiotis 
tract in dramatic form. If our silly censor- 
ship would permit its performance, it 
might possibly help to set light-side-up 
the perverted conscience and re-invigor- 
ate the starved self-respect of our con- 
siderable class of loose-lived playgoers 
whose point of honor is to dende all 
official and conventional sermons. As it 
is, it only ^ves me an opportunity of 
telhng the story of the Select Committee 
of both Houses of Parhament which sat 
last year to inquire into ihe worHng of 
ihe censorship, against which it was al- 
leged by myself and others that as its 
imbecility and mischievousness could not 
be fully illustrated within the limits of 
decorum imposed on the press, it could 
only be de^t with by a parhamentary 
body subject to no such limits. 

A READABLE BLUEBOOK 

Few books of the year 1909 can have 
been cheaper and more entertaining than 
the report of this Committee. Its fml tide 
is Report from the Joint Select Com- 
mittee OF THE House of Lords and 
THE House of Commons on the Stage 
Plays (Censorship) to g et her with 
the Proceedings of the Comauttee, 
Minutes of Evidence, and Appendices. 
What the phrase “the Stage Plays”means 
in this tide I do not know; nor does any- 
one else. The number of die Bluebookis 
214. How interesting it is may be judged 
from the fact that it contdns verbatim 
reports of long and animated interviews 
between the Committee and such wit- 
nesses as Mr William Archer, Mr Gran- 
ville Barker, Mr J. hL Barrie, Mr Forbes 
Robertson, Mr Cedi Ralei^ Mr John 


Galsworthy, Mr Laurence Housman, Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, MrW. L. Court- 
ney, Sir Wilham Gilbert, Mr A B. Walk- 
ley, Miss Lena Ashwell, Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Mr George Alexander, Mr 
George Edwardes, Mr Comyns Carr, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the 
Bishop of Southwark, Mr Hall Came, Mr 
Israel Zangwill, Sir Squire Bancroft, Sir 
Arthur Pinero, and Mr Gilbert Chester- 
ton, not to mention myself and a number 
of gendemen less well known to the 
general public, but important in the 
world of the theatre. The pubhcation of a 
book by so many famous contributors 
would be beyond the means of any com- 
mercial publishing firm. His Majesty's 
Stationery Office sells it to all comers by 
weight at the very reasonable price of 
three-and-threepence a copy. 


HOW NOT TO DO IT 
It was pointed out by Charles Dickens 
I Litde Dorrit, which remains die most 
:curate and penetrating study of the 
snteel litdeness of our dass govem- 
lentsin theEnghsh language, that when- 
^er an abuse becomes oppressive enough 
> persuade our party parharaentanans 
at something must be done, they im- 
lediately set to work to fece the situa- 
on and discover How Not To Do In 

inceDickens’sday the exposur^ effected 

ytheSodahsts have so shattered the selt- 
itisfaction of modem commeraal avil- 
ation thatitisno longer difficult to con- 
ince our governments that something 
lUst be done, even to the fxiOTt of 
tempts at a reconstrucdon of ciinhza- 
m on a thoroughly uncommeraal basis. 

onsequendy,the first part of the proems 

-cribed by Dickens: that m which the 
hv front bench 
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demonstrations that the administrative 
departments -were consuming miles of red 
tape in the correctest forms of activity, 
and that everything -was for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds, is out of 
fashion; and tv e are in that other phase, 
familiarized by the history of the French 
Revolution, in which the primary as- 
sumption is that the countiy is in danger, 
and that the first duty of all parties, 
politidans, and governments is to save it. 
But as the effect of this is to give govern- 
ments a great many more things to do, it 
also gives a powerful snmulus to the art 
of How Not To Do Them: that is to say, 
the art of contriving methods of reform 
which will leave matters exactly as th^ 
are. 

The report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee is a capital illustration of this 
tendency. The case against the censorship 
was overwhelming; and the defence was 
more damaging to it than no defence at 
all could have been. Even had this not 
been so, the mere capnee of opimon had 
turned against the insutuuon; and a re- 
form was expected, evidence or no evi- 
dence. Therefore the Committee was 
unanimous as to the necessity of reform- 
ing the censorship; only, unfortunately, 
the majority atuched to this unanimity 
tlie usual condiuon that nothing should 
be done to disturb the existing state 
of things How’ this was effected may 
be gathered from the recommendauons 
finally agreed on, w Inch arc as follows. 

I. Tlic drama is to be set entirely free 
bv the abolition of die cxisung obligation 
to procure a licence from the Censor 
before performing a plav, but every 
theatre lease is in future to be construed 
as if It contained a clause giving the land- 
lord pow cr to break it and ev ict the lessee 
if he produces a plaj vadiout first obtain- 
inc the usual licence from die Lord 
Cha.nbcrlain 

2 Some of the plav-s licensed by ilic , 
Ltird Chamberlain arc so vicious ihit j 


I their present practical immunitv' Irom 
prosecurion must be put an end to; but 
no manager who procures the Lord 
Chamberlain’s hcence for a play can be 
punished in any way for producing it, 
though a spedal tribunal may order him 
to discontinue the performance; and ev cn 
this order must not be recorded to his 
disadvantage on the licence of his theatre, 
nor may it be given as a judiaal reason 
for cancelling that licence. 

3. Authors and managers producing 
plays without first obtaining the usual 
licence from the Lord Chamberlain shall 
be perfeedy free to do so, and shall be at 
no disadvantage compared to those who 
follow the existing practice, except diat 
they may be punished, have the licences 
of thdr theatres endorsed and cancelled, 
and have the performance stopped pend- 
ing the proceedings widiout compensa- 
tion in the event of the proceedings 
ending m their acquittal. 

4. Authors arc to be rescued from ibar 
present subjection to an irresponsible 
secret tnbunal wliich can condemn their 
plap without giv ing reasons, by the sub- 
stituuon for that tnbunal of a Committee 
of the Pmy Counal, which is to be the 
final authority on the fitness of a play for 
representation, and this Committee is to 
sit m camera if and when it pleases. 

5. The power to impose a veto on the 
production of plap is to be abolished 
because it may hinder die growth of a 
great national drama; but the Office of 
Examiner of Plav-s shall be continued; 
and the Lord Chamberlain shall retain his 
present powers to license plavs, but shall 
be made responsible to Parliament to 
die extent of making n possible to ask 
questions dicre concerning his proceed- 
ings, cspeaally now that members have 
discovered a method of doing this in- 
dirccdy. 

.And so on, and so forth- The thing is 
to be done; and it is not to be done. 
Everv-thmg is to be changed and nothing 
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is to be changed. The problem is to be 
faced and the solution to be shirked. And 
the word of Dickens is to be justified. 

THE STORY OF THE JOINT SELECT 
COMMITTEE 

Let me now tell ibe story of the Com- 
mittee in greater det^, partly as a con- 
tribution to historyj p^y because, like 
most true stories, it is more amusing than 
the official story. 

All commissions of public enquiry ate 
more or less intimidated both by the 
interests on which they have to sit in 
judgment and, when their members are 
party pohticians, by the votes at the back 
of those interests; but this unfortunate 
Committee sat under a quite exceptiontd 
cross fire. First, there was the king. The 
Censor is a member of his household 
retinue; and as a king’s rednue has to be 
jealously guarded to avoid curtailment of 
the roy^ state no matter what may be 
the function of the particular retainer 
threatened, nothing but an express royal 
indmadon to the contrary, which is a 
consdtudonal impossibility, could have 
relieved the Committee from the fear of 
displeasing the king by any proposal to 
aboKsh the censorship of the Lord 
Chamberlain. Now all the lords on the 
Committee and some of the commoners 
could have been wiped out of sodety ^ 
didr sense of the word) by the sh^test 
indmadon that the king would prefer not 
to meet them; and diis was a heavy risk 
to run on die chance of “a great and 
serious national drama” ensuing on the 
removal of die Lord Chamberkdn’s veto 
on Mrs Warren’s Profession. Second, 
diere was the Nonconformist consdence, 
holding the Liberal Government respon- 
sible for the Committee it had appointed, 
and holding also, to the extent of votes 
enough to turn the scale in some con- 
sutuendes, that the theatre is the gate of 
hell, to be tolerated, as vice is tolerated, 
only because the power to suppress it 


could not be given to any public body 
without too serious an interference with 
certain Liberal traditions of liberty whidi 
are still useful to Nonconformists in other 
(hrections. Third, there was the com- 
merdal interest of the theatrical managers 
and their syndicates of backers in the 
City, to whom, as I shall shew later on, 
the censorship affords a cheap insurance 
of enormous value. Fourth, there was the 
powerful interest of the trade in intoxi- 
cating liquors, fiercely determined to re- 
sist any extension of the authority of 
teetotaller -led local governing bodies 
over theatres. Hfdi, diere were the play- 
wrists, v/idiout political power, but 
with a very close natural monopoly of a 
talent not only for play-writing but for 
satirical polemics. And rince every inter- 
est has its opposition, all these influences 
had created hostile bodies by the opera- 
tion of the mere impulse to contradict 
them, always strong in English human 
nature. 


WHY THE MANAGERS LOVE THE 
CENSORSHIP 

The only one of these influences w'hich 
fi n is to be generally misunderstood is 
at of the managers. It has been assumed 
peatedly that managers and authors are 
fected in the same way by the censor- 
ip. When a prominent author protests 
^dnst the censorship, his opinion is sup- 
)sed to he balanced by that of some 
ominent manager who declares that the 
..1.0 wiotnctav of the theatre. 



I his relattons wira uic 
land theExaminer of Playsa chenjied 
wlege and an inexhaustible joy. Inis 
or was not removed by the evidence 
en before tbe Jomt Select Committee, 
e managers did not make thmr case 
u- there, partly because they did not 
lerstand it, and pardy because their 
St eminent witnesses were not petson- 
r affected by it, and would not 
cend to plead it, feeling themselves, 
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on the contrary, compelled by their self- 5 
respect to admit and e%en emphasize the 
fact that the Lord Chamberlain in the 
exercise of his duties as hcenset had done 
those things which he ought not to ha\e 
done, and left undone those things which 
he ou^t to ha\e done- Mr Forbes 
Robertson and Sir Herbert Tree, for 
instance, had never felt the real disadvan- 
tage of which managers have to complain. 
This disad\'antage was not put directly to 
the Committee; and though the managers 
are against me on the question of the 
ccnsorslup, I will now put tlieir case for 
tliem as they should hate put it them- 
selves, and as it can be read betw een the 
lines of tlieir etndence when once tiie 
reader has the clue. 

The manager of a theatre is a man of 
business. He is not an expert in politics, 
religion, art, literature, pliilosoph}, or 
law. He calls in a playtvnglit just as he 
calls in a doctor, or consults a lawjer, or 
engages an architect, depending on the 
plaj'W'right's reputanon and past adiiet e- 
ments for a satisfactoiy’ result. A play by 
an unknow n man ma} attract him suffi- 
aently to induce him to give tliat un- ■ 
known man a tnal; but tins docs not 
occur often enough to be taken into 
account, his normal course is to resort to 
a well-known author and take (mostly ! 
with misgiMng) what he gets from him. 
Kow this docs not cause anj anxictj to 
kir Forbes Robertson and Sir Herbert 
Tree, because they arc only inadcnially 
managers and men of business; pnmanh 
ilicy .arc higiiK cuhnated artists, quite 
capable of judging for tliemsehcs ans- 
ilnng that tiic most abstruse pla^•w nght 
ts Jikclvto put before iliem. But the plam- 
sailing tradesman who must be taken as 
the t\pical manager (for the west end of 
I ondon is no: the w hole theatrical w orld) 
is bj no n’cans cqualK qualified to judee 
w hcihcr a pljj ic safe from prosecution , 
or not He m-’\ not urdcri-tand it, may ' 
not I'ke It, mas not know w hat the author [ 


is driving at, may ha\e no knowledge of 
the ethicak pohucal, and sectanan con- 
trol ernes which may form tlie intcPsctual 
fihnc of the play, and may honesth sec 
nothing but an ordinarv' “character part’ 
in a stage figure w hicli may be a libellous 
and unmistakeable caricature of some 
eminent linng person of whom he has 
nes'er heard. Y^et if he produos the play 
he is legally responsible just as if he had 
wntten it himself. Wiiliout protecnon he 
may find himself m tlie dock answ ering 
a diarge of blasphemous hbek seditious 
libel, obscene hbel, or all three together, 
not to mention the possibility of a pn\-atc 
action for defiimatOTy libel. His sole 
refuge is the opinion of tlie Examiner 
of Plax-s, his sole protection die hccnce 
of the Lord Chamberlain. A refusal to 
license does not hurt him, because he can 
produce another play: it is the author 
who suffers. Tlie grannng of the bccncc 
practically places him abo\e the law , for 
diough It may be legally possible to 
prosecute a licensed play, nobody c\cr 
dreams of doing it. The really responsible 
person, die Lord Chamberlain, could not 
be put into die dock; and the manager 
could not decentU be consicted when he 
could produce in his defence a certificate 
j from die chief officer of the King’s 
I Household dial die play was a proper 
one. 

A TWO GtlNE-t ISSCILitSCE POLlCT 

The censorship, then, proxides the 
manager, at die negligible premium of 
two guineas per play, with an cficctixe 
insurance against the audior getting him 
into trouble, and a complete relief from 
all conscicnuous responsibility for tlie 
character of die entertainment at his 
theatre. Under such arcumstances, man- 
agers would be more dian human if dicy 
d’d not regard die censorship as dicir 
1 most xuluab^e priniegc. Tliis is die simple 
explanation of the rally of die manasers 
and dieir .Assoaadons to the defence of 
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the censorship, of their reiterated resolu- 
tions of confidence in the Lord Chamber- 
lain, of their presentations of plate, and, 
generally, of their enthusiastic content- 
ment with the present system, all in such 
startling contrast to the denunciations of 
the censorship by the authors. It also 
explains why the managerial witnesses 
who had least to fear firom the Censor 
were the most reluctant in his defence, 
whilst those whose practice it is to strain 
his indulgence to the utmost were almost 
rapturous in his praise. There would be 
absolute unanimity among the managers 
in favor of the censorship if they were 
all simply tradesmen. Even those actor- 
managers who made no secret before the 
Committee of their contempt for the 
present operation of the censorship, and 
their indignation at being handed over to 
a domestic official as casual servants of a 
specially disorderly kind, demanded, not 
the abolition of the institution, but such 
a reform as might make it consistent with 
their dignity and unobstructive to their 
higher artistic aims. Feeling no personal 
need for protection against the author, 
they perhaps forgot the plight of many a 
manager to whom the modem advanced 
drama is so much Greek; but they did 
feel very strongly the need of being pro- 
tected against Vigilance Sodeties and 
Munidpabties and common informers in 
a country where a large section of the 
community still believes that art of all 
kinds is inherently sinfuL 

WHY THE GOVERNMENT INTERFERED 

It may now be asked how a liberal 
government had been persuaded to 
meddle at all with a question in which so 
many conflicting interests were involved, 
and which had probably no electoral value 
whatever. Many simple souls believed 
that it was because certain severely vir- 
tuous plays by Ibsen, by M. Brieux, by 
Mr Granville Barker, and by me, were 
suppressed by the censorship, whilst plays 


of a scandalous character were licensed 
without demur. No doubt fliis influenced 
public opinion; but those who imagine 
tbat it could influence British govern- 
ments htde knowhowremote from public 
opinion and how full of thdr own htde 
femily and party affairs British govern- 
ments, both Liberal and Unionist, sqU 
are. The censorship scandal had existed 
for years without any parhamentary 
action being taken in the matter, and 
might have existed for as many more had 
it not happened in 1906 that Mr Robert 
Vernon Harcourt entered parhament as a 
member of the Liberal Party, of which 
his father had been one of the leaders 
during the Gladstone era. Mr Harcourt 
was thus a young man marked out for 
office both by his parentage and his un- 
questionable social position as one of the 
governing class. Also, and this was much 
less usual, he was brilhandy clever, and 
was the author of a couple of plays of 
remarkable promise. Mr Harcourt in- 
formed his leaders that he was going to 
take up the subject of the censorship. 
The leaders, recognizing his hereditary 
light to a parliamentary canter of some 
sort as a prelude to his public career, and 
finding that all the clever people seemed 
to be agreed that the censorsHp was an 
anti-Libeial institution and an abomm- 
able nuisance to boot, indulged him by 
appointing a Select Committee of 
Houses to investigate the subject The 
then Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, Mr Herbert Samuel (now Post- 
master-General), who had made his way 
into the Cabinet twenty years ahead ot 
die usual age, was made Chainnan. Air 
Robert Harcourt himself was of cou^ 
a member. With him, representing the 
Commons, were Mr Affied Mason, a man 
of letters who had won a seat m parlia- 
ment as offhandedly as he has smce ^ 
carded it, or as he once appeared on the 
stage to help me out of a difficulty m 
casting Anns and the Man when that 
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piece v'as the newest thing in the ad- 
vanced drama. There "was Hugh Law, 
an Insh member, son of an Irish Chan- 
cellor, presenting a keen and joyous front 
to English intellectual sloth. Abo%e all, 
there v^’as Colonel Lock-ROod to repre- 
sent at one stroke the Opposition ana the 
average popular man This he did by 
standing up gallantly for the Censor, to 
whose support the Opposition was in no 
way committed, and by \-isibIy defjnng 
tlie most cherished conventions of the 
a\ erage man -mth a bunch of carnations 
in his buttonhole as large as a dinner- 
plate, which would have made a Bun- 
thornc blench, and which terj nearlj* 
did make Mr GranMlle Barker (who has 
an antipathy to the scent of carnations) 
faint. 

TItE PEERS ON THE JOINT SZLECT 
CO'fMTTTEE 

The House of Lords then proceeded to 
its selection. As fashionable drama m 
Pans and London concerns itself almost 
cxclusi\ely with adulter}', tlic first choice 
fell on Lord Gorcll, w ho had for many 
)cars presided o\cr tlic Dnorcc Court- 
Lord Plymouth, who had been Chairman 
to the Shakespear Memorial project (now- 
merged in tlie Shakespear Memorial 
National Theatre), was obMOusly marked 
out for <;clcction, and it was generally 
expected that the Lords Lx-non and Esher, 
who had taken a prominent part in the 
xame mo\ ement, w ould hax c been added. 
Tins cx-pcctation was not fulfilled In- 
"itcad, Lord ViMloughbx de Broke, who 
had distinguished him'clf as an amateur 
.nttor, was selected along witli Lord New- 
ton. whose special qualifications for the 
Committee, if he had anx , w ere unknown 
to the public, rinalK Lord Ribblcsdalc, 
the argute son of a Scotch mother, was 
thrown in to mal c up for anx shortcoming 
’•V mtclleciu''! subtle:} that might arise in 
the case of H< xoungcr colleagues; and 
t; IS completed the tw o teams, " 


THE COtn-nTTEE's .KTTTrCDZ TOW.UIDS 
THE THEATRE 

In England, thanks chiefly to the cen- 
sorship. the theatre is not respected It is 
indulged and despised as a department of 
what Is pohtely called gaietx*. It is there- 
fore not surprising tliat the majonrx of 
the Committee began by taking its work 
uppishly and carelcsslx. \^l’en it dis- 
cos ered that the contemporarx' drama, 
heensed by the Lord Chamberlain, in- 
cluded plays which could be desenbed 
only behind dosed doors, and in the dis- 
comfort which attends discussions ofxcrx 
nast}* subjects between men of widely 
difierent ages, it calmlx put its own con- 
xcnience before its public dutx bj ruling 
that there should be no discussion of 
particular plax-s, much as if a committee 
on temperance w ere to rule that drunken- 
ness was not a proper subject of con- 
xersaoon among gentlemen. 

A BSD BEGINNING 

Tins was a bad beginning. Exciybody 
knew that in England die censorship 
would not be crushed by the weight of 
the consritunonal argument against it, 
heavy as that was. unless it were also 
brought home to die Committee and to 
the public dial it had sanctioned and pro- 
tected die xcry worst piaciicayc ex- 
amples of the kind of plax it professed to 
extirpate- For it must be remembered 
diat the other half of die pracuca! side of 
the case, dealing with the merits of the 
plaxs it had suppressed, could nexer 
secure a unanimous assent. If the Censor 
had suppressed Hamlet, as he most ccr- 
tainlx would haxe done had it been sub- 
mitted to him as a new pbx, he would 
haxc been supported by a large body of 
people to w bom incest is a tabooed subject 
winch must not be mentioned on the 
j rage or an\-wherc else outside a criminal 
I court. Hamlet. CEdipus. and The Cend, 
i Mrs ^^arren’s Profession, Brieux's Mater- 
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nite, and Les Avari&, Maeterlinck’s 
Monna Vanna and Mr Granville Barker’s 
Waste may or may not be great poems, 
or edifying sermons, or important docu- 
ments, or charming romances: our tribal 
dozens know nothing about that and do 
not want to know anything: all that they 
do know is that incest prostitution, abor- 
tion, contagious diseases, and nudity are 
improper, and that all conversations, or 
books, or plays in which they are dis- 
cussed are improper conversations, im- 
proper books, improper pla3rs, and should 
not be allowed. The Censor may prohibit 
all such plays with complete certainty 
that there will be a chorus of “Quite right 
too” suffident to drown the protests of 
the few who know better- The Achilles 
heel of the censorship is therefore not the 
fine plays it has suppressed, but the 
abomin^le plays it has licensed: pla3rs 
which the Committee itself had to turn 
the public out of the room and close the 
doors before it could discuss, and which 
I myself have found it impossible to ex- 
pose in the press because no editor of a 
paper or magadne intended for general 
family reading could admit into his 
columns the baldest narration of the 
stories which the Censor has not only 
tolerated but expressly certified as fitting 
for presentation on the stage. When the 
Committee ruled out this part of the case 
it shook the confidence of the authors in 
its impartiality and its seriousness. Of 
course it was not able to enforce its ruling 
thoroughly. Plays vdiich were merely 
lightminded and irresponsible in their 
viciousness were repeatedly mentioned 
by Mr Harcourt and others. But the really 
detestable plays, which would have 
damned the censorship beyond all apology 
or salvation, were never referred to; and 
the moment Mr Harcourt or anyone else 
made the Committee uncomfor^le by a 
move in their direction, fbe ruling was 
appealed to at once, and the censorship 
saved. 


A COMIC INTERLUDE 

It was part of this nervous dislike of 
the unpleasant part of its business that led 
to the comic incident of the Committee’s 
sudden discovery that I had insulted it, 
and its suspension of its investigation for 
the purpose of elaborately insulting me 
back again. Comic to the lookers-on, that 
is; for the majority of the Committee 
made no attempt to conceal the fact that 
they were wildly angry with me; and I, 
though my pubhc experience and skill in 
acting enabled me to maintain an appear- 
ance of imperturbable good-humor, vm 
equally furious. The friction began as 
follows. 

The precedents for the conduct of the 
Committee were to be found in the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee of 1892. That 
Committee, no doubt recognizing the 
absurdity of calhng on distinguished 
artists to give their views before i^ and 
then refusing to allow them to state their 
views except in nervous reph'es to such 
questions as it might suit members to put 
to them, allowed Sir Henry Irving and 
Sir John Hare to prepare and read written 
statements, and formally invited them to 
read them to the Committee before being 
questioned. I accordingly prepared su(di 
a statement. For the greater convem'ena 
of die Committee, I offered to have this 
statement printed at my own expeiwe, 
and to supply die members with copies. 
The offer was accepted; and the copia 
supphed. I also offered to provide the 
Committee with copies of those plays of 
mine which had been refused a h^nce by 
the Lord Chamberlmn. That offer also 
was accepted; and the books duly sup- 
plied. 


AN AOTI-SHAVIAN PANIC 
As far as I can guess, the next Aing 
that happened was that some timid or 
unawakened member of the Committee 
read my statement and was frightened or 
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scandalized out of his -wits by it. At all 
e\ents it is certain that the majontj* of 
the Committee allo’Rcd themselses to be 
persuaded to refuse to allov^' any state- 
ment to be read; but to avoid the appear- 
ance of poinung this expressly at me, the 
form adopted a resolution to adhere 
sinctly to precedence, the Committee 
being then unaware that the precedents 
were on my side. Accordingly, when I 
appeared before the Committee, and pro- 
posed to read my statement "according 
to precedent,” the Comnuttee was lisibly 
taken aback. The Chairman was bound 
by the letter of tlie deasion arTi% ed at to 
allow' me to read my statement, since tliat 
course was according to precedent; but as 
tills was exactly what the deasion was 
meant to prevent, tlie majority of the 
Committee would have regarded this 
hoisting of them witli tJieir own petard as 
a breach of faith on tlie part of die Chair- 
man, who, I infer, was not in agreement 
with die suppressn c raajonty. There was 
notlung for it, after a somew hat awkward 
pause, but to clear me and die public out 
of the room and reconsider the situation 
in camera. NVlien the doors were opened 
again I was informed simply diat die 
Committee would not hear m\ state- 
ment. But as the Committee could not 
vcr\ decentU refuse m\ c\ndcnce alto- 
gether, die Chairman, with a printed copy 
of m\ sntement m his hand .■>s "proof.” 

ns able to come to the rescue to some 
extent b\ putting to me a senes of ques- 
tions to which no doubt I might ha\c 
replied h\ taking another copx out of mj 
pocket, and quoting m\ statement paia- 
grapli by pnnmaph, .•‘s'some of the later 
wntnesscs d'd. But as inolTcnng thcCo'ti- 
mittoc mx statement for bunal m d-'cm 
bh'ebook I h'’d made a con«ndcrablc «acn- 
dev, being ab^e to s,'cure crc’tcr pubhan 
for it bx mdcpendcni publication on nx 
ovn arcpuri. a^d as, further, the ar- 
tn— ic'ana*' ot the re.h.sal tnade it oCcn- 
s'\i enough to take all heart out of uie 


scrupulous consideration with wkichihad 
so treated the Committee, I was not 
disposed to gixe its majority a secc‘"d 
ch^ce, or to lose die opportunity oJTcred 
me b}' the questions to fire an addi- 
tional broadside into the ccnsorsliip. I 
pocketed my statement, and answered 
the quesnons in a ikc. At the conclu- 
sion of diis. mx' e.\aminarion-in-ciucf, 
the Committee adjourned, asking me 
to present myself again for (xirtuall^) 
cross-examination. But diis cross-exam- 
inadon nex cr came off, as d’c sequel wnl! 
shew'. 

A RARE AND CURIOUS HRST EDITION 
Tlie refusal of die Committee to admit 
m}' statement had not unnaturalh created 
die impression that it must beascandalous 
document; and a lix cly demand for copies 
at once set in. And among the x cry' first 
applicants w ere members of die majority 
which had earned the decision to exclude 
the document. They had gixen so linle 
attenuon to the business that they did not 
know, or had forgotten, that they had 
already been supplied w ith cop’cs at thar 
own requesu At all cx ents, they came to 
me publicly and cleaned me out of the 
handful of copies I had prox tded for dis- 
tnbuaonto dieprcss. And aficrthc sitting 
It was intimated to me that xei more 
copies were desired for the use of the 
Committee: a demand, under the circum- 
stances, of breath-bereaxang coolness. .'\t 
die same time, a brisk demand arose out- 
^ side tlie Committee, no: only among 
I people who were anxious to read wha: I 
t had to sax on tlie subject, but among 
I xnaims of the craze for collecting first 
editions, copies of priwtelx circulated 
pamphlLts, and other teal or imaginary 
J ranfcs Sucli rramacs mil chccrfulK pay 
i fix c gu'.neas for any piece of discarded old 
, mbbtsh of trine w I'cn ilicy wall not pay 
, as many shillings for a clc.in new copy of 
it, b'-'cau^e ex cry one else can get it for the 
, same price too. 
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THE TIMES TO THE BESCUE 

The day after the refusal of the Com- 
nuttee to face my statement, I transferred 
the scene of action to the columns of The 
Tunes, which did yeoman’s service to the 
public on this, as on many other occa- 
sions, by treating the question as a public 
one without the least regard to the 
supposed susceptibilities of tiie Court on 
the one side, or the avowed prejudices of 
the Free Churches or the interests of the 
managers or theatrical speculators on the 
other. The Tunes published the sum- 
marized conclusions of my statement^ and 
gave me an opportunity of saying as 
much as it was tihen advisable to say of 
what had occurred. For it must be re- 
membered that, however impatient and 
contemptuous I might feel of the intel- 
lectual cowardice shewn by the majority 
of the Committee face to face with my- 
self, it was none the less necessary to keep 
up its prestige in every possible way, not 
only for the sake of tiie dignity and im- 
portance of the matter with wltich it had 
to deal, and in the hope tiiat the treatment 
of subsequent witnesses and the final 
report might make amends for a feeble 
be^iuung, but also out of respect and 
consideration for the minority. For it is 
fair to say that the majority was never 
more than a bare majori^, and that the 
worst thing the Committee did — tire 
excluMon of references to particular plays 
— was perpetrated in the absence of the 
Chairman. 

' I, therefore, had to treat the Committee 
in The Times very much better than its 
majority deserved, an injustice for which 
I now apolo^ze. I did not, however, re- 
sist the temptation to hint, quite good- 
humoredly, that my politeness to the 
Committee had cost me quite enough 
already, and that I was not prepared to 
supply the members of the Committee 
or anyone else, with extra copies merely 
as collectors’ curiosities. 


THE COUNCIL OF TEN 

Then the fat was in the fire. The 
majority, chaffed for its eagerness to ob- 
tain copies of scarce pampMets retalable 
at five guineas, went dancmg mad. When 
I presented m3rself, as requested, for 
cross-examination, I found me doors of 
the Committee room shut, and the corri- 
dors of the House of Lords filled by a 
wondering crowd, to whom it had some- 
how leaked out that something terrible 
was happening inside. It could not be 
anotiier licensed play too scandalous to 
be discussed in public, because the Com- 
mittee had decided to discuss no more of 
these examples of the Censor’s notions of 
purifying the stage; and what else the 
Committee might have to discuss that 
might not be heard by all the v/orld was 
not easily guessable. 

Without suggesting that the confidence 
of tile Committee was m any way violated 
by any of its members further than was 
absolutely necessary to clear them from 
suspicion of complicity in the scene which 
followed, I think I may venture to con- 
jecture v/hat was happening. It was felt by 
tile majority, first, timt it must be clewed 
at all costs of the imputation of having 
procured more than one copy each of my 
statement, and that one not from any 
interest in an undesirable document by an 
irreverent author, but in the reluctant dis- 
charge of its solemn pubhc duty; second, 
fbai- a terrible example must be made of 
me by the most crushing pubh'c snub m 

thepoweroftheComnutteetoadmimster. 

To throw my wretched litde p^phlet at 
my head and to kick me out of Ae room 
was the passionate impulse which pre- 
vailed in spite of all the remonstmc^ of 
the Commoners, seasoned to me ^ve 
and-take of public life, and of the sin^e 
peer v/ho kept his head. The others, for 
the moment had no heads to keep. ^ 
the fashion in which they proposed to 
wreak their vengeance was as foUows. 
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THE SENTENCE 

I Tv-as to be admitted, as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and allowed to take my place 
as if for furtlier eicamination. The Ch^- 
man ■w'as then to inform me coldly that 
the Committee did not desire to haveany- 
thing more to say to me. The members 
were thereupon solemnly to hand me 
back the copies of my statement as so 
much n’aste paper, and I was to be 
suffered to shii away with what counte- 
nance I could maintam in such disgrace. 

But this plan reqiured the active co- 
operation of every member of the Com- 
mittee; and whilst die majonty regarded 
It as an august and impressive vindication 
of the majesty of parhament, the minority 
regarded it with equal conviction as a 
puenle tomfoolery, and dechned alto- 
gether to act their allotted parts in it. 
Besides, they did not all want to part 
with the books. For instance, Mr Hugh 
Law, being an Irishman, with an Insh- 
man’s sense of how to behave like a 
gallant gentleman on occasion, was deter- 
mmed to be able to assure me that nothing 
should mduce him to give up my state- 
ment or prevent him from obtaimng and 
cherishing as many copies as possible. (I 
quote this as an example to the House of 
Lords of the nght tmng to say m such 
emergendes.) So the program had to be 
modified. The minority could not prevent 
die enraged majonty from refusmg to ex- 
aimnemefurther; nor could the Chairman 
refuse to commumcate thatdedsion to me. 
Neither could the mmority object to the 
secretary handing me back such copies as 
he could collect from the majority. And 
at that the matter was left. The doors were 
opened; the audience trooped in; I was 
c^ed to my place in the dock (so to 
speak); and all was ready for the sacrifice. 

THE EXECUTION 

•Alas! the majority reckoned without 
Colonel Lockwood That hardy and un- 


daunted veteran refused to shirk his share 
in the scene merely because the minority 
was recalattant and the majority perhaps 
subject to stage fright. When Mr Samuel 
had informed me that the Committee had 
no further questions to ask me with an 
urbanity which gave the public no clue 
as to the temper of the majority; when I 
had jumped up with the proper air of 
rehef and gratitude; when the secretary 
had handed me his htde packet of boo^ 
with an affability which effectually con- 
cealed his dramatic function as execu- 
tioner; when the auiBence was amply 
disappointed at bemg baulked of the 
entertainment of hearing Mr Robert Har- 
court cross-examine me; in short, when 
the situation was all but saved by Ae tact 
of the Chairman and secretary, Colonel 
Lockwood rose, with all his carnations 
blanng, and gave away the whole case by 
handing me, with impressive simphdty 
and courtesy, his nwcopiesofthepreaous 
statement. Aind I believe that if he had 
succeeded in securing ten, he would have 
handed them all back to me with the most 
smcere conviction that every one of the 
ten must prove a crushing addition to the 
weight of my discomfiture. I still cherish 
that second copy, a htde blue-bound 
pamphlet, methodically autographed 
“Lockwood B” among my most vdued 
hterary trophies. 

An innocent lady told me afterwards 
that she never knew that I could smile 
so beautifully, and that she thought it 
shewed very good taste on my part. 
I was not consdous of smihng; but I 
should have embraced the Colonel had I 
dared. As it was, I turned eiqjectandy to 
his colleagues, mutely inviting them to 
follow his example. But there was only 
one Colonel Lockwood on that Com- 
mittee. No eye met mine except minority- 
eyes, dandng with mischief. There "was 
nothmg more to be said. I went home 
to my morning’s work, and returned in 
the ^emoon to recdve the apologies 
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of the minority for the conduct of the 
majority, and to see Mr Granville Barker, 
overwhelmed by the conscience-stricken 
politeness of ihenow almost abject Com- 
mittee, and by a powerful smell of carna- 
tions, heading the long list of playwrights 
who came riiere to testify against the 
censorship, and whose treatment, I am 
happy to say, was everything they could 
have desired. 

After all, ridiculous as the scene was. 
Colonel Lockwood's simplicity and cour- 
age were much more serviceable to his 
colleagues than their own inept coup de 
tMdtre would have been if he had not 
spoiled It. It was plam to everyone that 
he had acted m entire good faith, without 
a thought as to these apparentiy insig- 
nificant httle books being of any import- 
ance or having caused me or anybody else 
any trouble, and that he was wounded in 
lus most sensitive spot by the construc- 
tion my Times letter had put on his 
action. And in Colonel Lockwood’s case 
one saw the case of his party on the Com- 
mittee. They had simply been thought- 
less in the matter. 

I hope nobody will suppose that this 
in any way exonerates them. "When 
people accept pubhc service for one of 
the most vital duties that can arise in our 
soaety, they have no right to be thought- 
less In spite of the fun of the scene on 
tile surface, my public sense was, and still 
is, very deeply offended by it. It made an 
end for me of the claim of the majority to 
be taken seriously. "When the Govern- 
ment comes to deal with the question, as 
it presumably will before long, I invite it 
to be guided by the Chdrman, the minor- 
ity, and by the witnesses according to 
their weight, and to pay no attention 
whatever to those recommendations 
which were obviously inserted solely to 
conciliate the majority and get the re- 
port through and tiie Committee done 
with. 

My evidence will be found in the Blue- 


book, pp. 46-53. And here is the temble 
statement which the Committee went 
through so much to suppress. 


THE REJECTED STATEMENT- 
PART I 

THE witness’s QUALinCATIONS 

I am by profession a playwright. I have 
been in practice since 1892. 1 am a mem- 
ber of the Managing Committee of the 
Society of Authors and of the Dramatic 
Sub-Committee of that body. I have 
written mneteen plays, some of which 
have been translated and performed in 
all European countnes except Turkey, 
Greece, and Portugal. They have been 
performed extensivdy in Amenca. Three 
of them have been refused hcences by the 
Lord Chamberlain. In one case a licence 
has since been granted. The other two 
are still unlicensed. I have suffered both 
in pocket and reputation by the action of 
the Lord Chamberlrin. In other countries 
I have not come into conflict with the 
censorship except in Austria, where the 
production of a comedy of imne was 
postponed for a year because it alluded to 
the part taken by Austria in the Servo- 
Bulgarian war. This comedy was not one 
of the plays suppressed in England by the 
Lord Chamberlain. One of me plays so 
suppressed was prosecuted in Amenca by 
tiie police in consequence of an immense 
crowd of disorderly persons having been 
attracted to the first performance by the 
Lord Chamberlain’s condemnation of it; 
but on appeal to a higher court it 
dedded that the representation was 
and tile intention innocent, since when it 
has been repeatedly perfomied. ^ _ 

I am not an ordinary play^ght in 
general practice. I am a spedalist in im- 
moral and heretical plays. My reputation 
has been gained by my persistent sOTggle 
to force the public to reconsidff its 
morals. In particular, I regard much cur- 
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rent morality as to economic and sexual 
relations as disastrously -wrong; and I 
regard certam doctrines of the Christian 
rehgion as understood in England today 
with abhorrence. I write plays wath the 
dehherate object of converting the nation 
to my opinions in these matters I have 
no oAer effectual incentive to write plays, 
as I am not dependent on the theatre for 
my hvehhood. If I were prevented &om 
produang immoral and heretical plays, I 
should cease to write for the theatre, and 
propagate my views from the platform 
and through books. I mention these fricts 
to shew dhat I have a special mterest in 
the achievement by my profession of 
those nghts of liberty of speech and con- 
saence which are matters of course m 
other professions. I object to censorship 
not merely because the existing form of 
it gnevously mjures and hmders me 
individually, but on pubhc grounds. 

THE DEnNlTION OF attlORALITY 

In deahng with the question of the 
censorship, everythmg depends on the 
correct use of die word immorahty, and 
a careful discrimination between the 
powers of a magistrate or judge to ad- 
minister a code, and those of a censor to 
please himself. 

Whatever is contrary to estabhshed 
manners and customs is immoral. An 
immoral act or doctrine is not necessanly 
a sinful one: on the contrary, every ad- 
vance m thought and conduct is by 
detinition immoral until it has converted 
the majority. For this reason it is of the 
most enormous importance that immor- 
ality should be protected jealously agrinst 
the attacks of those who have no standard 
except the standard of custom, and who 
regard any attack on custom — ^that is, on 
morals — as an attack on society, on re- 
ligion, and on virtue. 

A censor is never intentionally a pro- 
tector of immorahty. He always aims at 
the protection of morality. Now morality 


is extremely -valuable to sodety. It im- 
poses conventional conduct on the great 
mass of persons who are incapable of 
original educal judgment, and who w'ould 
be quite lost if they were not m leadmg- 
stnngs devized by lawgivers, philo- 
sophers, prophets, and poets for their 
guidance. But morahty is not dependent 
on censorship for protection. It is already 
powerfully fortified by the magistracy 
and the whole body of law. Blasphemy, 
indecency, libel, treason, sedition, ob- 
scemty, profemty, and all the other evils 
which a censorship is supposed to aver^ 
are punishable by the dvil magistrate 
•with all the seventy of vehement pre- 
judice. Morahty has not only every engme 
that lawgivers can devize m full operation 
for its protection, but also that enormous 
weight of pubhc opinion enforced by 
sodal ostradsm whidi is stronger than all 
the statutes A censor pretendmg to pro- 
tect morahty is like a chdd pushing the 
cushions of a railway carnage to give 
itself the sensation of making the train 
travel at sixty miles an hour. It is im- 
morahty, not morality, that needs pro- 
tection: it is morality, not immorahty, 
that needs restraint; for morahty, -with 
all die dead wei^t of human inertia and 
superstition to hang on the back of the 
pioneer, and all the malice of vulganty 
and prejudice to threaten him, is respon- 
sible for many persecutions and many 
martyrdoms. 

Persecutions and martyrdoms, how- 
ever, are trifles compared to the mischief 
done by censorships in deltying the 
general march of enhghtenment. This 
can be brought home to us by imaguung 
what would have been the effect of apply- 
ing to all hterature the censorship we 
snll apply to the stage. The works of 
Linnseus and the evolutionists of 1790- 
1830, of Darwin, Walkce, Huxley, 
Helmholtz, Tyndall, Spencer, Carlyl^ 
Ruskin, and Samuel Buder, would not 
have been pubhshed, as they were all 
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immoral and heretical in the very highest 
degree, and gave pain to many worthy 
and pious people. They are at present 
condemned by the Greek and Roman 
Catholic censorships as unfit for general 
reading. A censorship of conduct would 
have been equally disastrous. The dis- 
loyalty of Hampden and of Washington; 
the revolting immorality of Luther in not 
only marrying when he was a priest, but 
actually marrying a nun; the heterodoxy 
of Gahleo; the shocking blasphemies and 
sacrileges of Mahomet against the idols 
whom he dethroned to make way for his 
conception of one god; the still more 
startling blasphemy of Jesus when He 
declared God to be the son of man and 
Himself to be the son of God, are all 
examples of shocking immoralides (every 
immorahty shocks somebody), the sup- 
pression and extinction of which woidd 
have been more disastrous than the ut- 
most mischief that can be conceived as 
ensuing from the toleration of 'wce. 

These facts, glaring as they are, are 
disguised by Ae promotion of immoral- 
ities into moralities which is constantly 
going on. Christianity and Mahometan- 
ism, once thought of and dealt with 
exacdy as Anarchism is thought of and 
dealt with today, have become established 
reli^ons; and fresh immoralities are per- 
secuted in their name. The truth is that 
the vast majority of persons professing 
these reli^ons have never been anytlung 
but simple morahsts. The respectable 
Enghshman who is a Christian because 
he was bom in Clapham would be a 
Mahometan for the cognate reason if he 
had been bom in Constantinople. He has 
never willmgly tolerated immorality. He 
did not adopt any innovation until it had 
become moral; and then he adopted it, 
not on its merits, but solely because it 
had become moral. In doing so he never 
realized that it had ever been immoral: 
consequently its early struggles taught 
Mm no lesson; and he has opposed the 


next step in human progress as indignandy 
as if neither manners, customs, nor 
thought had ever changed smce the be- 
gmning of the world. Toleration must be 
imposed on him as a mystic and painful 
duty by Ms spiritual and pohtical leaders, 
or he will condemn the world to stagna- 
tion, wMch is the penally of an infle^Ie 
morality. 

WHAT TOLERATION MEANS 

TMs must be done all the more arbi- 
trarily because it is not possible to make 
the ordinary moral man understand what 
toleration and liberty really mean. He 
will accept them verbally with alacnty, 
even with enthusiasm, because the word 
toleration has been moralized by eminent 
WMgs; but what he means by toleration 
is toleration of doctnnes that he con- 
siders enlightened, and, by liberty, hberty 
to do what he considers right: that is, he 
does not mean toleration or liberty at all; 
for there is no need to tolerate what 
appears enlightened or to claim liberty to 
do what most people consider nght. 
Toleration and liberty have no sense or 
use except as toleration of opinions that 
are considered damnable, and liberty to 
do what seems wrong. Setting English- 
men free to marry their deceased wife’s 
sisters is not tolerated by the people who 
approve of it, but by the people who re- 
gard it as incestuous. Catholic Emancipa- 
tion and the admission of Jews to parlia- 
ment needed no toleration from Catholics 
and Jews: the toleration they needed was 
that of the people who regained the one 
measure as a facilitation of idolatry, and 
the other as a condonation of the cruci- 
fbdon. Clearly such toleration is not 
clamored for by the multitude or by the 
press wMch reflects its prejudices. It is 
essentiaUy one of those abn^tions oi 
passion and prejudice wMch the com- 
mon man submits to because uncommon 
men whom he respects as wiser than 
himself assure him that it must be so, or 
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the Hgher aff^ of human destiny -will 
suffer. 

Such submission is the more difficult 
because the arguments agdnst tolerating 
immorality are the same as the arguments 
against tolerating murder and theft; and 
this is -R-hy the Censor seems to the 
inconsiderate as obviously desirable a 
fimcdonary as the pohce magistrate. But 
there is tffis simple and tremendous 
difference between the cases: that whereas 
no evil can conceivably result from the 
total suppression of murder and theft, 
and all communities prosper in direct 
proportion to such suppression, the total 
suppression of immor^ty, espeaally in 
matters of religion and sex, would stop 
enlightenment, and produce what used to 
be ^ed a Clffitese dwlization until the 
Chmese lately took to immoral courses 
by permittmg railway contractors to 
desecrate the graves of their ancestors, 
and thdr soldiers to wear clothes which 
indecently revealed the fact that they 
had legs and waists and even posteriors. 
At about the same moment a few bold 
Englishwomen ventured on the immoral- 
ity of riding astride their horses, a practice 
that has since estabhshed itself so success- 
fully that before another generation has 
passed away there may not be a new side- 
saddle in England, or a woman who could 
use it if there was. 

THE CASE FOR TOLERATION 

Accordingly, there has risen among 
wise and far-sighted men a percepnon of 
the need for setting certam departments 
of human activity entirely free from l egal 
interference. This has nothing to do with 
any sjTnpathy these liberators may them- 
selves have with immoral viev's. A mari 
vith the strongest comncrion of the 
Dnine ordering of the universe and of 
the supenority of monarchy to all forms 
of government may nevertheless quite 
consistently and conscientiously be ready 
to lay down his life for the right of every 


man to adTOcate Athdsm or Republican- 
ism if he believes in them. An attacik on 
morals may turn out to be the sal\'ation 
of the race. A hundred years ago nobody 
foresaw that Tom Paine’s centenary 
would be thesubject of a laudatory specid 
article in The Times; and only a few 
understood that the persecution of his 
works and the transportation of men for 
the felony of readi^ them was a mis- 
chievous mistake. Even less, perhaps, 
could they have guessed that Proudhon, 
who became notorious by his essay en- 
titled “What is Property? It is The^” 
would have received, on the like occasion 
and in the same paper, a respectful con- 
sideration which nobody would now 
dream of according to Lord Liverpool or 
Lord Brougham. Neverthdess there was 
a mass of evidence to shew that such a 
development was not only possible but 
fairly probable, and that the nsks of sup- 
pressing liberty of propaganda were 
graver than the risk of Paine’s or Proud- 
hon’swntings wrecking civilization-Now 
there was no such evidence in favor of 
tolerating the cutting of throats and the 
robbing of tills. No case whate\er can be 
made out for the statement that a nation 
carmot do without cximmon thieves and 
honuctidal ruffians. But an overv'helming 
case can be made out for the statement 
that no nation can prosper or even con- 
tinue to east without heretics and advo- 
cates of shockingly immoral doctrines. 
The friquisition and the Star Chamber, 
which were nothing but censorships, 
made ruthless war on impiety and im- 
morahty. The result was once familiar to 
Enghshmen, though of late years it seems 
to have been forgotten. It cost England a 
revolution to get rid of the Star Chamber. 
Spiun did not get rid of die Ingmsition, 
and paid for that omission by becoming 
a barely third-rate power pohtically, and 
intellectually no power at all, in the 
Europe she had once dominated as the 
mightiest of the Christian empires. 
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THE LIMITS TO TOLERATION 

But lie large toleration these considera- 
tions dictate has hmits. For example, 
though we tolerate, and rightly tolerate, 
thepropaganda of Anarchism as apolitical 
theory which embraces all that is valuable 
in the doctrine of Laisser-Faire and the 
method of Free Trade as well as all that 
is shocking in the views of Bakounine, 
we clearly cannot, or at all events will 
not, tolerate assassination of rulers on the 
ground that it is “prope^anda by deed” 
or sociological experiment. A play mat- 
ing to such an assassination cannot claim 
the privileges of heresy or immorality, 
because no case can be made out in sup- 
port of assassination as an indispensihle 
instrument of progress. Now it happens 
that we have in the Julius Cxsar of 
Shakespear a play which the Tsar of 
Russia or the Governor-General of Lidia 
would hardly care to see performed in 
iheir capitals just now. It is an artistic 
treasure; but it glorifies a murder which 
Goethe described as the silhest crime ever 
committed. It may quite possibly have 
helped the regiddes of 1649 to see them- 
selves, as it certainly helped generations 
of "Whig statesmen to see tiiera, in a 
heroic light; and it unquestionably vin- 
dicates and ennobles a conspirator who 
assassinated the head of the Roman State 
not because he abused his position but 
solely because he occupied it, thus affirm- 
ing ffie extreme republican prindple that 
all kings, good or bad, should be killed 
because kingship and freedom cannot live 
together. Under certdn circumstances 
this vindication and ennoblement might 
act as an indtement to an actual assas- 
sination as well as to Plutarchian republic- 
anism; for it is one thing to advocate 
republicanism or ro3ralism: it is quite 
another to make a hero of Brutus or 
Ravaillac, or a heroine of Charlotte Cor- 
day. Assassination is the extreme form 
of censorship; and it seems hard to 


justify an indtement to it on anti-cen- 
sorial prindples. The very people who 
would have scouted tiie notion of pro- 
hibiting the performances of Julius 
at His Majesty’s Theatre in London last 
year, might now entertain very seriously 
a proposal to exclude Indians from them, 
and to suppress the play completely in 
Calcutta and Dublin; for if the assassin of 
Caesar was a hero, why not the assassins 
of Lord Fredenck Cavendish, Presidents 
Lincoln and McKinley, and Sir Cuizon 
Wylhe.^ Here is a strong case for some 
constitutional means of preventing the 
performance of a play. True, it is an 
equally strong case for preventing the 
drculation of me Bible, which was always 
in the hands of our regiades; but as the 
Roman Cathohc Church does not hesitate 
to accept that consequence of the cen- 
sorial prindple, it does not invalidate the 
argument. 

Take another actual case. A modem 
comedy. Arms and The Man, though not 
a comedy of politics, is nevertheless so 
far historical that it reveals the unacknow- 
ledged fact that as the Servo-Bulgarfan 
War of 1885 was much more tiian a 
struggle between the Servians and Bul- 
garians, the troops engaged were officered 
by two European Powers of the first 
magnitude. In consequence, the perform- 
ance of tiie play was for some time for- 
bidden in Vienna, and more recently it 
gave ofience in Rome at a moment when 
popular feeling was exdted as to the re- 
lations of Austria with the Balkan States. 
Now if a comedy so remote from pohnc^ 
passion as Arms and The Man can, merely 
because it refers to pohtical facts, become 
so inconvenient and inopportune that 
Fordgn Offices take the trouble to have 
its production postponed, what may not 
be tiie effect of what is called a 
drama produced at a moment when the 
balance is quivering between peace and 
war? Is there not something to be said tor 
a political censorsWp, if not for a moral 
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one? May not those continental govern- 
ments who leave the stage practic^y free 
in every other respect, but muzzle it 
politically, be justified by the practical 
exigencies of the situation? 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LiW AND 
CENSORSHIP 


The answer is that a pamphlet, a news- 
paper article, or a resolution moved at a 
pohucal meeting can do all the miscluef 
that a play can, and often more; yet we 
do not set up a permanent censorship of 
the press or of pohucal meetings. Any 
joumahst may pubhsh an amde, any 
demagogue may deliver a speech without 
giving nodce to the government or ob- 
tdmng its hcence. The nsk of such free- 
dom IS great; but as it is the pnce of our 
pohucal liberty, we think it worth pay- 
ing. We may abrogate it in emergenaes 
by a Coercion Act, a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, or a proclamation of 
marual law, just as we stop the traffic in a 
street during a fire, or shoot thieves at 
sight if they loot after an earthquake. But 
when the emergency is past, liberty is 
restored everywhere except in the theatre. 
The Act of 1843 IS a permanent Coeraon 
Act for the theatte, a permanent suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act as fa as 
plays are concerned, a permanent pro- 
clamation of martial law with a single 
official subsututed for a court martial. It 
is, m feet, assumed that actors, play- 
wrights, and theatre managers ae dan- 
gerous and dissolute characters whose 
existence creates a chronic state of emer- 
gency, and who must be treated as earth- 
quake looters are treated. It is not neces- 


sary now to discredit this assumpuon. It 
was broken down by the late Sir Henry 
Irving when he finally shamed the 
Government into extending to his pro- 
fession the official recognition enjoyed by 
the other branches of fine art. Today we 
have on the roll of kni^thood actors, 
authors, and managers The rogue and 


vagabond theory of the depravity of the 
theatte is as dead offiaally as it is in 
general society; and with it has perished 
the sole excuse for the Act of 1843 and 
for the demal to the theatre of the liberties 
secured, at fer greater sodal risk, to the 
press and the platform. 

There is no question here of giving 
the theatte any larger liberties than the 
press and the platform, or of clairrang 
larger powers for Shakespear to eulogize 
Brutus than Lord Rosebery has to eulo- 
gize Cromwell. The abohuon of the 
censorship does not involve the abohtion 
of the magistrate and of the whole dvd 
and cnmmal code. On the contrary, it 
would make the theatre more effectually 
subject to them than it is at present; for 
once a play now runs the gauntlet of the 
censorship, it is practically placed above 
the law. It is almost humihating to have 
to demonstrate the essential difference 
between a censor and a magistrate or a 
sanitary inspector; but it is impossible to 
Ignore the carelessness with which even 
(hstingmshed cntics of the theatre assume 
that all the arguments proper to the sup- 
port of a ma^stracy and body of juns- 
prudence apply eqifelly to a censorship. 

A magistrate has laws to administer: a 
censor has nothing but his own opimon. 
A judge leaves the question of guilt to the 
jury: die Censor is jury and judge as well 
aslaw^ver. Amagistrate maybe strongly 
prejudiced against an athdst or an anti- 
vaednator, just as a sanitary inspector 
may have formed a careful opinion that 
didns are less healthy than cesspools; but 
the magistrate must allow the atheist to 
affirm instead of to swear, and must giant 
the anti-vacemator an exemption certifi- 
cate, when thdr demands are lawfully 
made; and in aties die inspector must 
compel the bmlder to make drains and 
must prosecute him ifhe makes cesspools. 
The law may be only the mtolerance of 
the community; but it is a defined and 
limited intolerance. The limitation is 
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sometimes carried so far that a judge do not stand, as the criminal ^ nd the judge 
cannot inflict the penalty for housebreak- stand, in the presence of a kw that b ind s 
ing on a burglar who can prove that he them both equally, and was made by 
found the door open and therefore made neither of them, but by the deliberate col- 
only an unlawful entry. On the other lective wisdom of the community. The 
hand, it is sometimes so vague, as for only law that affects them is the Act of 
example in the case of the American law 1843, which empowers one of them to do 
against obscenity, that it makes the absolutely and finally what he likes with 
magistrate virtually a censor. But in the the other’s work. And when it is reraem- 
main a ddzen can ascertain what he may bered that the slave in this case is the man 
do and what he may not do; and, though whose profession is that of Eschylus and 
no one knows better than a ma^strate Euripides, of Shakespear and Goethe, of 
that a single ill-conducted family may Tolstoy and Ibsen, and the master the 
demoralize a whole street, no magistrate holder of a party appointment which by 
can imprison or otherwise restrain its the nature of its duties practically excludes 
members on the ground that thdr im- the possibility of its acceptance by a 
morality may corrupt their neighbore. serious statesman or great lawyer, it will 
He can prevent any dtizen from carrying be seen that the playwrights are justified 
certain spedfied weapons, but not from in reproaching the framers of that Act for 
handling pokers, table-knives, bricks, or having failed not only to appredate the 
botdes of corrosive fluid, on the groimd immense importance of the theatre as a 
that he nught use them to commit murder most powerful instrument for teaching 
or inflict malidous injury. He has no the nation how and what to think and 
general power to prevent dtizens from feel, but even to conceive that those who 
selling unhealthy or poisonous sub- make frieir hving by tibe theatre are 
stances, or judging for themselves what normal human beings with the common 
substances are unhealthy and what whole- rights of English dtizens. In this ex- 
some, what poisonous and what inno- tremity of inconsiderateness it is not sur- 
cuous: what he can do is to prevent any- prising that they also did not trouble 
body who has not a specific qualification themselves to study the ifference be- 
from selhng cer tain spedfied poisons of tween a censor and a magistrate. And it 
which a schedule is kept. Nobody is will be foimd that almost- all the people 
forbidden to sell minerals without a who disinterestedly defend foe censor- 
licence; but everybody is forbidden to ship today are defending him^ on the 

sell silver without a licence. "When foe assumption that there is no constituOOM 

law has forgotten some atrodous sin — difference between him and any other 
for instance, contracting marriage whilst functionary whose duty it is to restrain 
sufiering from contagious disease — ^foe crime and disorder. _ 

ma^trate cannot arrest or punish foe One fiirfoer difference remains to be 
wrongdoer, however he may abhor his noted. As a ma^strate grows o 
wickedness. In shorty no man is lawfully mind may change or decay; but the w 
at foe mercy of foe ma^strate’s personal remains foe same. The censorsmp o e 
caprice, prqudice, ignorance, supersti- theatre fluctuates with 

tion, temper, stupifoty, resentment, timid- foe views and character cm the mm w 

ity, ambition, or private conviction. But exercises it. And what this imp es 
a pla3rwright’s hvehhood, his reputation, only be appredated by fo^ y o 
and his inspiration and mission are at foe ima^e what foe effect on the nun m 
personal mercy of foe Censor. The two be of foe duty of reading through every 
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play that is produced in the kingdom 
year in, year out. 

"WHY THE LORD CHAJ.iBER3LAIN? 

What may he called the high political 
case against censorship as a principle is 
now complete. The pleadings are those 
which have already freed books and pul- 
pits and pohtical platforms m En^and 
from censorsHp, if not from occasional 
legal persecution. The stage alone re- 
mains under a censorship of a grotesquely 
unsuitable kind. No play can be per- 
formed if the Lord Chamberlain happens 
to disapprove of it. And the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s ftmctions have no sort of rela- 
tionship to dramatic hterature. A great 
judge of hterature, a fer-seeing statesman, 
a bom champion of liberty of conscience 
and intellectual integrity — say a Milton, 
a Chesterfield, a Bentham — ^would be a 
very bad Lord Chamberlain: so bad, in 
fact, that his exclusion from such a post 
may be regarded as decreed by natural 
law. On the other hand, a good Lord 
Chamberl^ would be a suckler for 
morals in the narrowest sense, a busy- 
body, a man to whom a matter of two 
inches in the length of a gentleman’s 
sword or the absence of a feather from a 
lady’s head-dress would be a graver matter 
than the Habeas Corpus Act. The Lord 
Chamberlain, as Censor of the theatre, is a 
direct descendant of the Kmg’s Master of 
the Revels, appointed in 1544 by Heiuy 
^Tn to keep order among the players and 
musicians of that day when they per- 
formed at Court. This first appearance 
of the theatrical censor in pohtics as the 
whipper-tn of the player, with its concep- 
tion of the player as a rich man’s servant 
hired to amuse him, and, outside his pro- 
fessional dunes, as a gay, disorderly, 
anarcluc spoilt child, half priidleged, half 
outlawed, probably as much vagabond as 
actor, is the real foundation of the sub- 
jecdon of the whole profession, actors, 
managers, authora and all, to the despotic 


authority of an officer whose business it 
is to preserve decorum among menials. It 
must be remembered that it was not imtil 
a hundred years later, in the reaction 
against the Puritans, that a woman could 
appear on the Enghsh stage without being 
pelted off as the Italian actresses were. 
The theatrical profession -was regarded as 
a shameless one; and it is only of late 
years that actresses have at last succeeded 
in living down the assumptton thatactress 
and proslimte are synonymous terms, 
and made good their position in respect- 
able society. This makes the survival of 
the old ostracism in the Act of 1843 in- 
tolerably galling; and though it explains 
the apparently unaccoimtable absurdity 
i of choosing as Censor of dramatic htera- 
ture an offidal whose functions and 
qualifications have nothmg whatever to 
do with hterature, it also mqilcuia why 
the present arrangement is not only 
cntidzed as an institution, but resented 
as an insult. 

THE DIPLOMATIC OBJECHOK TO THE 
LORD CHAMBERLAm 

There is another reason, qmte uncon- 
nected vdth the susceptibihties of authors, 
whichmakes it undesirable that a member 
of the King's Household should be re- 
sponsible for the character and tendency 
of plays. The drama, deahng with ^ 
departments of human hfe, is necessarily 
political. Recent events have shewn — 
what indeed needed no demonstration — 
that it is impossible to prevent inferences 
being made, both at home and abroad, 
from the action of the Lord Chamberlain- 
Themost talked-about play of the present 
year (1909), M Englishman’s Home, has 
for its main interest an invarion of Eng- 
land by a fictitious pow'er which is under- 
stood, as it is meant to be understood, to 
represent Germany. The lesson tau^t by 
the play is the danger of invasion and the 
need for every English dtizen to be a 
soldier. The Lord Chamberldn Lcensed 
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this play, but refused to license a parody 
of it. Shortly afterwards he refused to 
hcense another play in which the fear of 
a German invasion was ndiculed. The 
German press drew the ineidtable infer- 
ence that the Lord Chamberlain was an 
anti-German alarmist, and that his opin- 
ions were-a reflection of those prevailii^ 
in St James’s Palace. Immediately after 
this, the Lord Chamberlain hcensed the 
play. Whether the inference, as far as the 
Lord Chamberlain was concerned, was 
justified, is of no consequence. What is 
important is that it was sure to be made, 
justly or unjustly, and extended from the 
Lord Chamberlain to the Throne. 

THE OBJECTION OF COURT ETiqUET 

There is another objection to the Lord 
Chamberldn’s censorship which affects 
the author’s choice of sthject. Formerly 
very little heed was given in England to 
the susceptibilities of foreign courts. For 
instance, the notion that the Mikado of 
Japan should be as sacred to the English 
playwright as he is to the Japanese Lord 
Chamberlrin would have seemed gro- 
tesque a generation ago. Now that the 
maintenance of entente cordude between 
nations is one of the most prominent and 
most useful functions of the Crown, the 
freedom of authors to deal with pohtical 
subjects, even historically, is seriously 
threatened by the way in which the cen- 
sorship makes the King responsible for 
the contents of every play. One author — 
the writer of these lines, in fact — ^has long 
desired to dramatize the hfe of Mahomet. 
But the possibihty of a protest firom the 
Turkish Ambassador — or the fear of it — 
causing the Lord Chamberlain to refuse 
to license such a play has prevented the 
play from being written. Now, if the 
censorship were abolished, nobody but 
the author could be held responsible for 
the play. The Turkish Ambassador does 
not now protest against the publication 
of Carlyle’s essay on the prophet, or of ■ 


the English translations of the Koran m 
the prefaces to which Mahomet is cnti- 
dzed as an impostor, or of the older boob 
in which he is reviled as Mahound and 
classed with the devil himself. But if these 
pubhcations had to be licensed by the 
Lord Chamberlain it would be impossible 
for the King to allow the licence to be 
issued, as he would thereby be made 
responsible for the opinions expressed. 
This restriction of the historical drama is 
an unmixed evil Great jeligious leaders 
are more interesting and more important 
subjects for the dramatist than great con- 
querors. It is a misfortune ^t pubhc 
opinion would not tolerate a dramatiza- 
tion of Mahomet in Constantinople. But 
to prohibit it here, where pubhc opinion 
would tolerate it, is an absurdity which, if 
applied in all directions, would make it 
impossible for the Queen to receive a 
TurTdsh ambassador without veihng her- 
self, or the Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s 
to display a cross on the summit of their 
Cathedri in a dty occupied largely and 
influentially by Jews. Court etiquet is no 
doubt an excellent thing for court cere- 
monies; but to attempt to impose it on 
the drama is about as sensible as an 
attempt to make everybody in London 
wear court dress. 


VHY NOT AN ENLIGHTENED CENSORSHIP.^ 
In the above cases the general question 
)f censorship is separable from the ques- 
ion of the present form of it.' Everyone 
vho condemns the prindple of ^nsor- 
;hip must also condemn the Lord Chara- 
lerlain’s control of the drama; but those 
vho approve of the principle do not 
lecessarilyapproveof the Lord Chai^er- 

ain being the Censor ex officio. Iney 
nay, however, be entirely opposed to 
lopular liberties, and may conclude from 
vhat has been said, not that the stage 
hould be made as free as the church, 
»ress, or platform, but that these instim- 
ions should be censored as strictly. as the 
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stage. It will seem ob'woiis to them that 
nothing is needed to remove all objec- 
tions to a censorship except the placing of 
its powers in better hands. 

Now though the transfer of the censor- 
ship to, say, die Lord Chancellor, or the 
Primate, or a Cabmet Minister, would be 
much less humiliating to die persons im- 
mediately concerned, the inherent vices 
of the institution would not be appreci- 
ably less disastrous. They would even be 
aggravated, for reasons which do not 
appear on Ae surface, and therefore need 
to be followed with some attention. 

It is often said that the pubhc is the 
real censor. That this is to some extent 
true IS proved by the feet that plays which 
are hcensed and produced in London 
have to be expurgated for the provinces. 
This does not mean that the provinces are 
more strait-laced, but simply that in many 
provmcial towns there is only one theatre 
for all classes and all tastes, whereas in 
London there are separate theatres for 
separate secdonsof playgoers; so that^for 
example. Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree can 
conduct His Majesty’s Theatre without 
the shghtest regard to the tastes of the 
frequenters of die Gaiety Theatre; and 
Mr George Edwardes can conduct the 
Gaiety Theatre without catering in any 
way for lovers of Shakespear. Thus the 
farcical comedy which has scandalized 
the cntics in London by the liberdnage 
of its jests is played to the respectable 
dress circle of Northampton with these 
same jests slurred over so as to be im- 
perceptible by even the most prurient 
spectator. The pubhc, in short, takes care 
that nobody shall outrage it. 

But the public also takes care that no- 
body shall startle it; or regulate its dra- 
matic diet as a schoolmistress regulates 
the reading of her pupib. E\en when it 
wishes to be debauched, no censor can — 
or at least no censor does — stand out 
against it. If a play is irresistibly amusmg. 
It gets licensed no matter what its moral 


aspect maj'" be. A brilliant instance is the 
Divorqons of the late Victorien Sardou, 
which may not have been the naughtiest 
play of the 19th century, but was cer- 
tainly the very naughtiest that any Eng- 
lish manager in his senses would have 
ventured to produce. Nevertheless, being 
a very amusing play, it passed the licenser 
with the exception of a reference to 
impotence as a ground for divorce which 
no F.nglisb actress would have ventured 
on many case. Within the lastfewmontiis 
I a very amusing comedy with a strongly 
polygamous moral was found irresistible 
by the Lord Chamberlain. Plenty of fim 
and a happy ending will get anything 
hcensed, because the pubhc will have it 
so, and the Examiner of Plays, as the 
holder of the office testified before the 
Commission of 1892 (Report, page 330), 
feels with the pubhc, and knows that his 
office could not survive a widespread im- 
populanty. In short, the support of the 
mob — that is, of the unreasoning, un- 
organized, unmstructed mass of popular 
sentiment — ^is indispensable to Ae cen- 
sorship as it exists today in England. This 
is the explanation of the toleration by the 
Lord chamberlain of coarse and vdeious 
plays. It is not long since a judge before 
whom a hcensed play came in the course 
of a lawsuit expressed his scandalized 
astonishment at the hcensing of such a 
■work. Emment churchmen have made 
similar protests. In some plays the simula- 
tion of criminal assaults on the stage has 
been carried to a point at which a step 
further would have involved the inter- 
ference of the police. Provided the treat- 
ment of the theme is gaily or hypocritic- 
ally popular, and the endmg happy, the 
indulgence of the Lord Chamberlain can 
be counted on. On the other hand, any- 
thing unpleasing and unpopular is rigor- 
ously censored. Adultery and prostiturion 
are tolerated and even encouraged to such 
an extent that plays which do not deal 
■with them are commonly said not to be 
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plays at all. But if any of the unpleasing 
consequences of adultery and prostitu- 
tion — ^for instance, an unsucces^id illegal 
operation (successful ones are tolerated) 
or venereal disease — ^are mentioned, the 
play is prohibited. This prinaple of 
shielding die playgoer from unpleasant 
reflections is carried so far that when a 
play was submitted for licence in which 
the relations of a prostitute with all the 
male characters in die piece was described 
as “immoral,” the feaminer of Plays 
objected to that passage, though he made 
no objection to the relations themselves. 
The Lord Chamberlain dare not^ in short, 
attempt to exclude from the stage the 
tragedies of murder and lust, or the feces 
of mendaaty, adultery, and dissolute 
gaiety in which vulgar people dehght. 
But when these same vulgar people are 
threatened with an unpopular play in 
which dissoluteness is shewn to be no 
laughing matter, it is prohibited at once 
amid the vulgar applause, the net result 
being that vice is made delightful and 
virtue banned hy the very institution 
which is supported on the tmderstanding 
thatitproduces exacdy the opposite result. 

THE WEAKNESS OF THE LORD CHAM- 
BERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT 

Now comes die question, "Why is our 
censorship, armed as it is widi apparentiy 
autocratic powers, so scandalously timid 
in the face of the mob? "Why is it not as 
autocratic in deahng with playwrights 
below die average as widi those above it? 
The answer is that its position is really a 
very weak one. It has no direct coerdve 
forces, no funds to institute prosecutions 
and recover the legal penalties of defying 
it, no powers of arrest or imprisonment 
in short, none of the guarantees of auto- 
cracy. What it can do is to refuse to re- 
new the licence of a theatre at which its 
orders are disobqred. When it happens 
that a theatre is about to be demolished, 
as was the case recendy with the Imperial 


Theatre after it had passed into the hands 
of the Wesleyan Mediodists, unlicensed 
plays can be performed, technically in 
private, but re^y in full publicity, with- 
out risk. The prohibited plays of Brieux 
and Ibsen have been performed in Lon- 
don in this way with complete impunity. 
But the impunity is not confined to con- 
demned theatres. Not long ago a West 
End manager allowed a prohhited play 
to be performed at his theatre, taking his 
chance of losing his licence in conse- 
quence. The went proved that the man- 
ager was justified in regardmg the nsk as 
negligible; for the Lord Chamberlain’s 
remedy — ^the closing of a popular and 
well-conducted theatre — was fe too ex- 
treme to be practicable. Unless the play 
had so outraged pubhc opinion as to 
make the manager odious and provoke a 
clamor for his exemplary punishment, the 
Lord Chamberlain could only have had his 
revenge at the risk of having his powers 
abolished as unsupportably tyrannical 

The Lord Chan^erlain then has his 
powers so adjusted that he is tyrannical 
just where it is important that he should 
be tolerant, and tolerant just where he 
could screw up the standard a little by 
bring tyrannical. His plea that there are 
unmentionable depths to which managers 
and authors would descend if he did not 
prevent them is disproved by the plain 
fact tha t his indulgence goes as far as the 
pohce, and sometimes further than the 
public, will let it. If our fudges bad so 
little power there would be no law in 
England. If our churches had so much, 
tiiere would be no theatre, no literatur^ 
no science, no art, possibly no Engfed. 
The institution is at once absurdly des- 
potic and abjectly weak. 

AN ENLIGHTENED CENSORSHIP STILL 

WORSE THAN THE LORD CHAilBER- 

lain’s 

Clearlya censorship of judg», bishops, 
or statesmen would not be in this ab- 
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Ject condition. It "wonld no dotibt nake 
short -work of the coarse and vidous 
pieces -which now enjoy the protection of 
the Lord Chamberlainj or at least of those 
of them in -which the -vulgarity and -vice 
are discoverable by merdy reading the 
prompt copy. But it -would certainly dis- 
appomt die mam hope of its advocates: 
the hope that it would protect and foster 
the higher drama- It would do nothing of 
the sort. On the contrary, it would m- 
evitably suppress it more completdy than 
the Lord Chamberlam does, because it 
would understand it better. The one play 
of Ibsen’s which is prohibited on die 
Enghsh stage. Ghosts, is far less subver- 
sive than A Doll’s House. But the Lord 
Chamberlain does not meddle -Vidth such 
far-reaching matters as the tendency of a 
play. He refiises to hcense Ghosts exacdy 
as he would refuse to license Hamlet u 
it were submitted to Hm as a new play. 
He -would license even Hamlet if certain 
alterations were made m it. He would 
disallow the incestuous relationship be- 
tween the King and Queen. He would 
probably insist on the substitution of 
some ficndous country for Denmark in 
deference to the near relations of our 
reigning house vith that realm. He would 
certainly make it an absolute condition 
that the closet scene, in which a son, m an 
agony of shame and revulaon, reproaches 
his mother for her reladons -with Ids 
uncle, should be struck out as unbearably 
homfymg and improper. But comphance 
-with diese conditions would sadsfy him. 
He would raise no speculadve objecdons 
to the tendency of the play. 

This indifference to the larger issues of 
a theatrical performance could not be 
safely predicated of an enhgfatened cen- 
sorship Such a censorship ndght be more 
liberal in its toleration of matters which 
are only objected to on the ground that 
thev are not usually discussed in general 
social com ersadon or in the presence of 
children; but it w ould presumably have a 


fee deeper insight to and concern for the 
real etlucal tendency of the play. For 
instance, had it been m existence during 
the last quarter of a century, it ■w'ould 
have perceit ed that those plays ofibsen’s 
which have been licensed without ques- 
tion are fundamentally immoral to an 
altogether extraordinary degree. Every 
one of them is a deliberate act of -war on 
society as at present constituted. Rehgion, 
marriage, ordinary respectabihty, are 
subjected to a destructive exposure and 
criticism which seems to mere morahsts 
— ^that is, to persons of no more than 
average depth of mind — -to be diabohcal. 
It is no exaggeration to say that Ibsen 
gained his overwbehmng reputation by 
undertaking a task of no less magnitude 
than changing the mind of Europe mth 
the -view of cl^ging its morals. Nowyou 
cannot license work of that sort -without 
makmg yourself responsible for it. The 
Lord Chamberlam accepted the responsi- 
bility because he did not understand it 
or concern himself about it. But w'hat 
really enhghtened and conscientious ofH- 
dal dare rake such a responsibili^? The 
strength of character and range of -vision 
which made Ibsen cap^le of it are not to 
be expected from any ofhaal, however 
eimnent. It is true diat an enhghtened 
censor might, whilst shrinking even -with 
horror from Ibsen’s -views, percave diat 
any nation which suppressed Ibsen w^ould 
presendy find itself frUing behind the 
nations which tolerated him just as Spain 
fell behind England; but the proper 
action to rake on such a conviction is the 
abdication of censorship, not the practice 
of It. As long as a censor is a censor, he 
cannot endorse by his licrence opinions 
which seem to him dangerously heretical. 

We may, thaefore, conclude that the 
more enhghtened a censorship is, the 
worse it would serve us. The Lord Qiam- 
berlain, an obviously unenlightened Cen- 
sor, prohibite Ghosts and hcenses all the 
rest of Ibsen’s plays. An enlightened 
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censorship would possibly license Ghosts; 
but It would certainly suppress many of 
the other plays. It would suppress sub- 
versiveness as well as what is called bad 
taste. The Lord Chamberlain prohibits 
one play by Sophocles because, like 
HamTet, it mentions the subject of incest; 
but an enlightened censorship might sup- 
press all the plays of Euripides because 
Euripides, like Ibsen, was a revolutionary 
Freethinker. Under the Lord Chamber- 
lain, we can smuggle a good deal of 
immoral drama and almost as much 
coarsely vulgar and furtively lascivious 
drama as we like. Under a college of 
cardmals, or bishops, or judges, or any 
other conceivable form of experts in 
morals, philosophy, religion, or pohtics, 
we should get little except stagnant 
mediocrity. 

THE PRACTICAL IMPOSSIBILITIES 
OF CENSORSHIP 

There is, beades, a crushing material 
difficulty in the way of an enlightened 
censorship. It is not too much to say that 
the work involved would drive a man 
of any intellectual rank mad. Consider, 
for example, the Christmas pantomimes. 
Ima^ne a judge of the High Court, or an 
archbishop, or a Cabinet Minister, or an 
eminent man of letters, earning his hving 
by reading through the mass of trivid 
doggerel represented by all the panto- 
mimes which are put into rehearsal simul- 
taneously at the end of every year. The 
proposal to put such mind-destroying 
drudgery upon an official of the class 
imphed by lie demand for an enlightened 
censorship falls through the moment we 
realize what it implies in practice. 

Another material diffit^ty is that no 
play can be judged by merely reading the 
dialogue. To be folly effective a censor 
should witness the performance. The 
mise-en-scene of a play is as much a part 
of it as the words spoken on the stage. 
No censor could possibly object to such 


a speech as “Mi^t I speak to you for 
a moment^ miss.^” yet diat apparently 
innocent phrase has often been made 
offensively improper on foe stage by 
popular low comedians, with the effect of 
changing the whole character and mean- 
ing of foe play as understood by the 
official Exaniiner. In one of the plays of 
foe present season, the dialogue was that 
of a crude melodrama dealing in foe most 
conventionally correct manner with the 
fortunes of a good-hearted and virtuous 
girl. Its morahty was that of foe Sunday 
school. But foe prmcipal actress, betwee? 
two speeches which contained no refes 
ence to her action, changed her undtjH 
clothing on foe stage! It is true thatjx- 
fois case foe actress was so much belty 
than her part that she succeeded in tf to 
ing what was meant as an impropno a 
into an inoffensive stroke of re^sim the 
it is none foe less dear that stage bt^^ Hs 
of this character, on whifo there ^wets 
no check except foe actual presenZ^' 
censor in foe theatre, mi^t convert /us 
dialogue, however innocent, inter*" 
foe sort of entertmnment against 
foe Censor is supposed to protect!^ 
public. 

It was fois practical impossibility • 
prevented the London County Com? 
from attempting to apply a censorship 
foe Lord Chamberlain’s pattern to 
London music halls. A proposal to 
amine all entertainments before permitf 
ting their performance was actuallymade^ 
and it was abandoned, not in the least as^ 
contrary to the liberty of the stage, bm 



surdity. Even if the Council devoted all 
its time to witnessing rehearsals of variety 
performances, and putting each 
foe vote, posribly after a prolonpd di^, 
cussion foUowed by a division, foe work \ 
would still fall into airear. No committee 
could be induced to undertake such a 
task. The attachment of an inspector of 
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morals to each music hall -would have 
meant an appreciable addition to the rate- 
payers’ burden. In the face of such diffi- 
culues the proposal melted away. Had it 
been pushed ^ough, and the inspectors 
appointed, each of them would have be- 
come a censor, and the whole body of 
inspectors would have become a police des 
mceurs. Those who know the Wstory of 
such pohce forces on the Continent -will 
understand how impossible it would be 
to procure inspectors whose characters 
would stand the strtdn of thdr oppor- 
•^•unities of corruption, both pecuniary 
o{nd personal, at such salaries as a 
Ef>cal authority could be persuaded to 
shier. 

Chit has been suggested that the present 
far-porship should be supplemented by a 
play-rd of experts, who should deal, not 
as he whole mass of plays sent up for 
It -werJej l^tit only those which the Ex- 
Hewdt of Plays refuses to pass. As the 
alterat^t of plays wluch the Examiner re- 
disall' to pass is never great enough to 
twee'py ^ Board in permanent session-^ith 
prolylar salaries, and as casual employ- 
somtt is not compatible -with pubhc re- 
(}ef<>nsibility, this proposal would work 
reijt m practice as an addition to the duties 
c(i some existing functionary. A Secretary 
tb State W'ould be ob)ectionable as hkely 
aj) be biased politically. An ecclesiastic^ 
Lefcree might be biased against the theatre 
(iltogether. A judge in chambers Vi'ould 
be the proper authority. This plan -a ould 
combine the inevitable intolerance of an 
enlightened censorship with the popular 
laxity of the Lord Chamberlain. The 
judge w’ould suppress the pioneers, w'hilst 
tlie Examiner of Plaj-s issued two guinea 
.certificates for the xiilgar and -vicious 
•plan's. For this reason the plan would no 
lioubt be popular; but it would be very 
much as a relaxation of the administra- 
tion of the Pubhc Healtli Acts accom- 
panied by the cheapemng of gm w’ould be 
popular. 


THE ARBITRATION PROPOSAL 

On the occasion of a recent deputation 
of playwrights to the Prime Minister it 
was suggested that if a censorship be in- 
e\-itable, provision should be made for an 
appeal from the Lord Chamberlam in 
cases of refusal of hcence. The authors 
of this suggestion propose that the Lord 
Chamberlsun shall choose one umpire 
and the author another. The two umpires 
shall then elect a referee, w'hose decision 
shall be final. 

This proposal is not likely to be enter- 
tained by constitutional lawyers. It is a 
naive offer to accept the method of arbi- 
tration in what is essentially a matter, not 
between one private indnidual or body 
and another, but between a public offen- 
der and the State. It will presumably be 
ruled out as a proposal to refer a case of 
manslaughter to arbitration would be 
ruled out. But even if it were constitu- 
tionally sound, it bears all the marks of 
that practical inexperience which leads 
men to beliexe that arbitration either 
costs nothing or is at least cheaper than 
law'. Who is to pay for the time of the 
three arbitrators, presumably men of 
high professional standing? The author 
may not be able: the manager may not be 
-willing: ndther of them should be called 
upon to pay for a public service other- 
-wise than by their contributions to the 
revenue. Clearly the State should pay. 
But even so, the difficulties are only begin- 
rang. A licence is seldom refused except 
on grounds which are controversial. The 
tw'o arbitrators selected by the opposed 
parties to the controversy are to agree to 
leave the decision to a third party un- 
animously chosen by themselves. That is 
very far from bring a simple solution. An 
attempt to shorten and simphfy the pass- 
ing of the Finance Bill by referring it to 
an arbitrator chosen unanimously by Mr 
Asquith and Mr Balfour might not im- 
probably cost more and last longer than 
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a civil war. And why should the chosen 
referee — he ever succeeded in getting 
chosen — he assumed to be a safer author- 
ity than the Examiner of Plays? He would 
certainly be a less responsible one: in 
fact, being (however eminent) a casual 
person called in to settle a single case, he 
would be virtually irresponsible. Worse 
still, he would take all responsibihty away 
from the Lord Chamberlain, who is at 
least an official of the King* s Household 
and a nominee of the Government. The 
Lord Chamberlain, with all his short- 
comings, thinks twice before he refuses a 
licence, knowing that his refusal is final 
and may promptly be made public. But 
if he could transfer his responsibihty to 
an arbitrator, he would naturally do so 
whenever he felt the shghtest misgiving, 
or whenever, for diplomatic reasons, the 
licence would come more gracefully from 
an authority unconnected with the court. 
These considerations, added to the 
general objection to the principle of cen- 
sorship, seem sufficient to put die arbitra- 
tion expedient quite out of the cjuestion. 

END OF THE FIRST PART OF THE 
REJECTED STATEMENT 

THE REJECTED STATEMENT- 
PART n 

The Licensing of Theatres 

THE DISTINCmON BETWEEN LICENSING 
AND CENSORSHIP 

It must not be concluded that the un- 
compromising abolition of all censorship 
involves the Siandonment of all control 
and regulation of theatres. Factories are 
regulated in the public interest; but there 
is no censorship of factories. For ex- 
ample, many persons are sincerely con- 
vinced that cotton clothing is unhealthy; 
that alcoholic drinks are demoralizing; 
and that playing-cards are the devil’s 
picture-books. But though the factories 


in which cotton, whiskey, and cards are 
manufactured are stringently regulated 
under the factory code and the Pubfic 
Health and Building Acts, the inspectors 
appointed to carry out these Acts never 
go to a manufacturer and inform him 
that tmless he manufactures woollens m- 
stead of cottons, ginger-beer instead of 
whiskey, Bibles instead of playing-cards, 
he will be forbidden to place ms products 
on the market. In the case of premises 
hcensed for the sale of spints the authori- 
ties go a step further. A public-house 
differs from a factory in tiie essennal 
particular that whereas disorder in a fec- 
tory is promptly and voluntarily sup- 
pressed, because every moment of its 
duration involves a measurable pecuniary 
loss to thepropnetor, disorderm apublic- 
house may be a source of profit to the 
proprietor by its attraction for disorderly 
customers. Consequently a pubhcan is 
compelled to obtain a hcence to pursue 
his trade; and this licence lasts only a 
year, and need not be renewed if his 
house has been conducted m a disorderly 
manner in the meantime. 

prostitution and drink in theatres 

The theatre presents the same prob- 
lem as the pubhc-house in respect to dis- 
order. To begin with, a theatre is actually 
a place licensed for the sale of spirits. The 
bars at a London theatre can be let with- 
out difficulty for £,^0 a week and up- 
wards. And though it is clear thatnobody 
will pay from a shilling to half a pmea 
for a cres’^ to a dieatre bar when he can 
obtain access to an ordinary public-hoi^ 
for nothing, tiiere is no law w prevent the 
theatre proprietor from issuing freepas^ 
broadcast and recouping himself by the 
profit on the sale of drink- Beside, there 
may be some other attraction than me 
sale of drink. When this attraction is that 
of tile play no objection need be made. 
But it happens that the auditorium of a 
theatre, with its brilh'ant lighting and 
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it luxurious decorations, makes a very effect- 

t ive shelter and back^ound for the dis- 
play of fine dresses and pretty faces. 
Consequently theatres have been used for 
b: centuries m England as markets by prosti- 

t tutes. From the Restoration to the days 
of Macready all theatres were made use 
of in this way as a matter of coursej and 
to this, far more than to any prejudice 
against dramatic art, we owe the Puritan 
formula that the theatre door is the gate 
of hell. Macready had a hard struggle to 
dnve the prostitutes from his theatre; and 
since his time the London theatres con- 
trolled by the Lord Chamberlam have 
become respectable and even socially 
pretentious. But some of the variety 
theatres snll denve a revenue by selhng 
admissions to women who do not look at 
the performance, and men who go to 
purchase or admire the women. And m 
the provinces this state of things is by no 
means confined to the vanety theatres. 
The real attraction is sometimes not the 
performance at ail. The theatre is not 
really a theatre: it is a drink shop and a 
piostimtion market; and the last shred of 
its disguise is stnpped by the virtually 
indiscnminate issue of free tickets to the 
men. Access to the stage is also easily 
obtained; and the plajrs preferred by tiie 
management are those in which the stage 
is filled wth young women who are not 
in any senous technical sense of die word 
actresses at all Considering that all this is 
now possible at any theatre, and actually 
occurs at some theatres, the fact that our 
best tlieattes are as respectable as they are 
IS much to their credit; but it is snll an 
intolerable etnl that respectable managers 
should have to fight against the free 
nckcts and disorderly housekeeping of 
unscrupulous compentors The dramatic 
author is equally injured He finds that 
unless he writes plays which make suit- 
able side-shows for drinking-bars and 
brothels, he may be excluded from towns 
where there is not room for tw’o theatres. 


and w'here the one existing theatre is 
exploiting drunkenness and prostitution 
instead of carrying on a le^timate dra- 
matic business. Indeed everybody con- 
nected with the theatrical profession 
sufiers in reputation from the detestable 
tradition of such places, against which the 
censorship has proved quite useless. 

Here we have a strong case for apply- 
ing dther the hcensing system or what- 
ever better means may be devized for 
securing the orderly conduct of houses 
of public entertmnment, dramatic or 
other. Liberty must, no doubt, be re- 
spected in so far that no manager should 
have the nght to refuse admission to 
decently dressed, sober, and well-con- 
ducted persons, whether they are prosti- 
tutes, soldiers in uniform, gentlemen not 
in evening dress, Indians, or w'hat not; 
but when disorder is stopped, disorderly 
persons will either cease to come or else 
reform their manners. It is, however, 
qmte arguable that the mdiscnnunate 
issue of free adnussions, though an ap- 
parently innocent and good-natured, and 
certainly a highly popular proceeding, 
should expose the proprietor of the 
theatre to the risk of a refusal to renew 
his hcence. 

WHY THE XWlNAGERS DREAD 
LOCAL CONTROL 

All this points to tile transfer of the 
control of theatres from the Lord Cham- 
berlain to the mumapaht}'. And this step 
is opposed by the long-run managers, 
partly because they take it for granted 
that mumcipal control must involve 
municipal censorship of plays, so that 
plays might be licensed in one towm and 
prohibited in the next, and partly be- 
cause, as they have no desire to produce 
plays which are in advance of public 
opinion, and as the Lord Chamberlain in 
ev ery other respect gives more scandal by 
his laxity than trouble by his severity, 
they find in the present system a cheap 
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and easy means of procuring a certificate 
which relieves them of all social responsi- 
bility, and provides them with so strong 
a weapon of defence in case of a prosecu- 
tion that it acts in practice as a bar to any 
such proceedings. Above all, they know 
that the Examiner of Plays is free from 
the pressure of that large body of Eng- 
lish pubhc opinion already alluded to, 
which regards the theatre as the Prohi- 
bitionist Teetotaller regards the public- 
house: that is, as an abomination to be 
stamped out unconditionally. The man- 
agers rightly dread this pressure more than 
anything else; and they believe that it is 
so strong in local governments as to be a 
characteristic bias of municipal authority. 
In this they are no doubt mistaken. There 
is not a municipal authority of any im- 
portance in the country in which a pro- 
posal to stamp out the theatre, or even 
to treat it illiberally, would have a chance 
of adoption. Municipal control of the 
variety theatres (formerly called music 
halls) has been very far from ilhberal, 
except in the one particular in which the 
Lord Chamberlain is equally illiberaL 
That particular is the assumption that a 
draped figure is decent and an undraped 
one indecent. It is useless to pomt to 
actual experience, wMch proves abun- 
dantly that naked or apparently naked 
figures, whether exhibited as hving pic- 
tures, aiumated statuary, or in a dance, 
are at their best not oriy innocent, but 
refining in their effect whereas those 
actresses and skirt dancers who have 
brought rile pecuhar aphrodisiac effect 
which is objected to to the highest pitch 
of efficiency wear twice as many petti- 
coats as an ordinary lady does, and seldom 
exhibit more than their anldes. Unfor- 
tunately, municipal councillors persist in 
confusing decency with drapery; and 
both m London and the provinces certain 
positively edifying performances have 
been forbidden or vdthdrawnimder press- 
ure, and replaced by coarse and vicious 


ones. There is not the shghtest reason 
to suppose that the Lord Cha mberl ain 
would have been any more tolerant; but 
this does not alter the fact that the muni- 
cipal hcensing authorities have actually 
used their powers to set up a censor- 
ship which is open to all the objections 
to censorship in general, and which, 
in addition, sets up the objection from 
which central control is firee: namely, the 
impossibility of planning theatrical tours 
without the serious commeraal risk of 
having the performance forbidden in 
some of the towns booked. How can this 
be prevented.^ 

DESIRABLE LIMITATIONS OF 
LOCAL CONTROL 

The problem is not a difficult one. The 
municipality can be limited just as the 
monarchy is limited. The Act transferring 
theatres to local control can be a charter 
of the hberties of the stage as well as an 
Act to reform administration. The power 
to refuse to grant or renew a licence to a 
theatre need not be an arbitrary one. The 
munidpahty may be required to state the 
ground of refusal; and certain grounds 
can be expressly declared as unlawful; so 
that it shall be possible for the manager 
to resort to the courts for a mandamus to 
compel rile authority to grant a licence. It 
can be declared unlawful for a licensing 
authority to demand from the manager 
any disclosure of the nature of any enter- 
tdnment he proposes to give, or to pre- 
vent its performance, or to rewse to 
renew his licence on the ground that the 
tendency of his entertainments is contrary 
to rehgion and morals, or that the thratre 
is an undesirable instimtion, or that there 
are already as many theatres as are needed, 
or that the theatre draws people stray 
from the churches, chapels, mission r^s, 
and the like in its neighborhood. Ihe 
assumption should be that every atizen 
has a right to open and conduct a theatre, 
and therefore has a ri^t to a hcence unless 
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he has forfeited that right by alIo\\mg his 
theatre to become a disorderly house, or 
failing to provide a building which com- 
phes •R'ith the regulations concermng 
sanitation and ^ess in case of fire, or 
being convicted of an offence against 
pubhc decency. Also, the hcensingpowers 
of the authority should not be delegated 
to any official or committee; and the 
manager or lessee of the theatre should 
have a nght to appear in person or by 
counsel to plead agamst any motion to 
refuse to grant or renew his licence. With 
these safeguards the hcensing power could 
not be stretched to censorship. The 
manager would enjoy liberty of con- 
science as far as the local authority is 
concerned; but on the least attempt on his 
part to k;Mp a disorderly house under 
cover of opening a theatre he would risk 
his licence. 

But the managers wll not and should 
not be satisfied with these limits to the 
municipal power. If they are depnved of 
the protection of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
licence, and at the same time effiaently 
protected against every attempt at censor- 
ship by the hcensing authority, the 
enemies of the tlieatre will resort to the 
ordinary law, and try to get from the 
prejudices of a jury w'hat they are de- 
barred from getting from the prejudices 
of a County Council or City Corpora- 
tion Moral Reform Soaeties, "Purity” 
Soaenes, Vigilance Socienes, exist in 
England and America for the purpose 
of enforcing the existing laws against 
obscenity, blasphemy. Sabbath-breaking, 
the debauchery of cliildren, prosritunon, 
and so forth The paid officials of these 
soaenes, in their anxiety to produce 
plenty of eridence of their actirity in the 
annual reports w liich go out to the sub- 
scribers, do not aln-ays discriminate be- 
ta een an obscene postcard and an artistic 
one, or to put it more exactly, between a 
naked figure and an indecent one. They 
often combine a narrow but tembly 


sincere sectarian bigotry witli a complete 
ignorance of art and history. Even w hen 
Aey have some culture, their In ehhood 
is at the mercy of subscnbers and com- 
mittee men w'ho have none. If these 
ofiicials had any power of distinguishing 
between art and blackguardism, beween 
morality and xirtue, between immorality 
and Mce, betn'een conscientious heresy 
and mere baseness of mind and foulness 
of moutb, they might be misted by 
dieatrical managers not to abuse the 
powers of the common informer. As it is, 
it has been found necessary, in order to 
enable good music to be performed on 
Sunday, to take away these powers in 
that particular, and vest them solely in 
the Attorney-General. This disqualifica- 
tion of the common informer should be 
extended to the imtiation of all proceed- 
ings of a censorial character against 
theatres. Few people are aware of die 
monstrous laws against blasphemy w'hich 
still disgrace our statute book. If any 
serious attempt w^ere made to carry diem 
out, prison accommodation would have 
to be provided for almost every educated 
person in the country, begtnmng widi die 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Until some 
government with courage and cliaracter 
enough to repeal them comes into power. 
It is not too much to ask that such in- 
famous powers of oppression should be 
kept in responsible hands and not left 
at the disposal of every bigot ignorant 
enough to be unaware of the social 
dangers of persecution. Besides, the 
common informer is not always a sincere 
bigot who believes he is performing an 
action of signal merit in silendng and 
ruining a heretic. He is unfortunately just 
as often a blackmailer, who has studied 
his powers as a common informer in 
order that he may extort money for re- 
fraining from exercising them. If the 
manager is to be responsible he should be 
made responsible to a responsible func- 
tionary. To be responsible to every fana- 



tical ignoramus who chooses to prosecute 
him for exhibiting a cast of tiie Hermes 
of Praxiteles in his vestibule, or giving 
a performance of Measure for Measure, 
is mere slavery. It is made bearable at 
present by the protection of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s certificate. But when that 
is no longer available, the common in- 
former must be disarmed if the manager 
is to enjoy security. 


SUMMARY 

The general case agdnst censorship as 
a principle, and the particular case against 
the existing EngUsh censorship and 
against its replacement by a more en- 
hghtened one, is now complete. The fol- 
lowing is a recapitulation of the proposi- 
tions and conclusions contended for. 

1. The question of censorship or no 
censorship is a question of high political 
prinaple and not of petty policy. 

2. The toleration of heresy and shocks 
to morality on the stage, and even iheir 
protection against the prejudices and 
superstitions which necessanly enter 
largely into morahty and public opinion, 
are essential to the welfere of the nation. 

3. The existing censorship of the Lord 
Chamberldn does not only intentionally 
suppress heresy and challenges to morality 
in ^eir senous and avowed forms, but 
unintentionally ^ves die special protec- 
tion of its official licence to the most 
extreme impropriety tiiat the lowest sec- 
tion of London playgoers will tolerate in 
theatres especially devoted to their enter- 
tainment, hcensing everything that is 
popular and forbidding any attempt to 
change public opinion or morals. 

4. The Lord Chamberl^’s censorship 
is open to the special objection that its 
application to political plays is taken to 
indicate the attitude of the Crown on 
questions of domestic and foreign policy, 
and that it imposes the limits of etiquet 


on the historical drama. 

5. A censorship of a more enlightened 
and independent kind, exercised by the 
most eminent availableauthorities, would 
prove in practice more disastrous than 
the censorship of the Lord Chamberlaui, 
because the more eminent its members 
were the less possible would it be for 
them to accept the responsibihty for 
heresy or immorality by licensing them, 
and because die many heretical and im- 
moral plays which now pass the Lord 
Chamberl^ because he does not under- 
stand them, would be understood and 
suppressed by a more highly enhghtened 
censorship. 

6 . A reconstructed and enlightened 
censorship would be armed with sum- 
mary and effective powers which would 
stop the evasions by which heretical and 
immoral plays are now performed in spite 
of die Lord Chamberlain; and such 
powers would constitute a tyranny which 
would ruin the dieatre spiritually by 
driving all independent thinkers from the 
drama into the uncensored forms of art. 

7. The work of critically examining all 
stage plays in their written form, and of 
witnessing their performance in order to 
see that the sense is not altered by the 
stage business, would, even if it were 
divided among so many officials as to be 
physically possible, be mentally impos- 
sible to persons of taste and mihghten- 


ment. , . 

8. Regulation of theatres is an entirely 
different matter from censorship, mas- 
mudi as a theatre, bang not only a s^e, 
but a place licensed for the sale of spirits, 
and a public resort capable of being put 
to disorderly' use, and n^dmg specif 
provision for the safety of auffien^ lu 
cases of fire, etc., cannot be abandoned 
wholly to private control, and may tner - 
fore reasonably be made subject to an 
annual licence like those now required 
before allowing premises to be used 
publicly for music and dancing. 
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9. In order to prevent the povers of | 
the licensing authority being ahused so as 
to constitute a virtual censorship, any Act 1 
transferring the theatres to the control of 
a licensing authoritj' should be made also 
a charter of the rights of dramatic authors 
and managers by the following proM- 
sions: 

A. The public prosecutor (the Attor- 
n^'-General) alone should have the right 
to set the law in operation against the 
manager of a theatre or the author of a 
play m respect of the character of the 
play or entertainment. 

B. No disclosure of the particulars of a 
theatrical entertainment sM be required 
before performance. 

C. Ijcences shall not be withheld on 
the ground that the existence of theatres 
is dangerous to rehgion and morals, or 
on the ground that any entertainment 
given or contemplated is heretical or 
immoral 

D. The licensing area shall be no less 
than that of a County Council or City 
Corporation, which shall not delegate its 
licensing povers to any minor local 
authority or to any ofSaal or committee; 
it shall deade all questions affecting the 
existence of a theatrical hcence by vote of 
the entire bodj; managers, lessees, and 
proprietors of theatres shall have the 
right to plead, in person or by counsel, 
against a proposal to v-ithhold a hcence; 
and the hcence shall not be vithheld ex- 
cept for stated reasons, the validity of 
V Well shall be subject to the judgment of 
the lugh courts. 

E. The annual licence, once granted, 
shall not be cancelled or suspended tinlcss 
the manager has been competed by pubhc 
prosecution of an offence against the 
ordinary laws agmnst disorderly house- 
keeping, indecenc}’, blasphemy, etc., ex- 
cept in cases vhere some structural or 
sanitac}' defect in tlie building necessitates 
immediate action for the protection of the 
pubhc against pln-sical injur)*. 


' F. No hcence shall be refused on tlie 
sround that the proximity of the theatre 
I to a church, mission hall, sdiool, or other 
place of V orship, edification, instruction, 
or entertamment (including another 
theatre) vould draw the piilic away 
from such places into its own doors. 

PREFACE RESUMED 

MR GEORGE .\LEX.VN*DER's PROTEST 

On the facts mentioned in the fore- 
going statement, and in my eWdence 
before the Joint Select Committee, no 
controversy arose except on one point. 
Mr George Alexander protested vigor- 
ously and indignantly against my admis- 
sion that theatres, hke public-houses, 
need special control on the ground tint 
they can profit by disorder, and are some- 
times conducted witli tint end in view. 
Now, Mr Alexander is a famous actor- 
manager; and it is very difficult to per- 
suade die pubhc that die more famous an 
actor-manager is die less he is hkely to 
know about any theatre except his own. 
When die Committee of 189a reported, 
I was considered guilty of a perverse 
paradox w hen I said that the witness who 
knew least about the theatre was Henry 
Lrvmg. Yet a moment’s consideration 
would have shewn that the paradox was 
a platitude. For about quarter of a cen- 
tury Irv*ing was confined night after mght 
to his own theatre and his own dressing- 
room, never seeing a play even diere 
because he was lumself part of the play; 
producing die works of long departed 
authors; and, to the extent to wluch 
his talent was extraordinary, necessarily 
making his dieatre unlike any other 
theatre. When he went to die provinces 
or to America, die dieatres to which he 
went were swept and garnished for him, 
and their staffs replaced — ^as far as he 
came in contact with them — ^by his own 
heutenants. In the end, there w-as hardly 
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a first-nighter in his gallery who did not 
know more about the London theatres 
and the progress of dramatic art than he; 
and as to the provinces, if any chief con- 
stable had told him the real history and 
character of many provincial theatres, he 
would have denounced that chief con- 
stable as an ignorant hbeller of a noble 
profession. But the constable would have 
been nght for all that Now if this was 
true of Sir Henry Irving, who did not 
become a London manager until he had 
roughed it for years in the provinces, 
how much more true must it be of, say, 
Mr George Alexander, whose successful 
march through his profession has passed 
as far from the purlieus of our theatrical 
world as the king’s naval career from the 
Isle of Dogs? Tlie moment we come to 
that necessary part of the censorship 
question which deals with the control of 
Aeatres from the point of view of those 
who know how much money can be 
made out of them by managers who seek 
to make die auditonum attractive rather 
tiian the stage, you find the managers 
divided into two sections. The first sec- 
tion consists of honorable and successful 
managers like Mr Alexander, who know 
nothing of such abuses, and deny, with 
perfect sincerity and indignant vehe- 
mence, that they exist except, perhaps, in 
certam notorious variety theatres. The 
other is the silent section which knows 
better, but is very well content to be 
publicly defended and privately amused 
by Mr Alexander’s innocence. To accept 
a West End manager as an expert in 
theatres because he is an actor is much as 
if we were to accept the organist of St 
Paul’s Cathedral as an expert on music 
halls because he is a musician. The real 
experts are all in the conspiracy to keep 
the police out of the theatre. And they 
are so successful that even the police do 
not know as much as they should. 

The police should have been examined 
by the Committee, and the whole ques- 


tion of the extent to which theatres are 
disorderly houses in disguise sifted to the 
bottom. For it is on this point that we 
discover behind the phantoms of the cor- 
rupt dramatists who are restrained by the 
censorship from debauching the stage, 
the reahty of the corrupt managers and 
theatre proprietors who actually do de- 
bauch it without let or hindrance from 
the censorship. The whole case for giving 
control over theatres to local authonties 
rests on this reality. 

ELIZA AMD HER BATH 

The persistent notion that a theatre is 
an Alsatia where the king’s writ does not 
run, and where any widcedness is pos- 
sible in the absence of a special tribunal 
and a special police, was brought out by 
an iimocent remark made by Sir William 
Gilbert, who, when giving evidence 
before the Committee, was asked by 
Colonel Lockwood whether a law suffi- 
dent to restrain impropriety in books 
would also restrain impropriety in plays. 
Sir William replied: "I should say there 
is a very wide distinction between what 
is read and what is seen. In a novel one 
may read that ‘Eliza stnpped off her 
dressing-gown and stepped into her bath’ 
without any harm; but I think if that 
were presented on the stage it would be 
shockmg.” All the stupid and incon- 
siderate people seized eagerly on this 
illustration as if it were a successful 
attempt to prove that without a censor- 
ship we should be unable to prevent 
actresses firom appearing naked on the 
stage. As a matter of fact; if an acttess 
could be persuaded to do such a thing 
(and it would be about as easy to pe^ 
suade a bishop’s wife to appear in church 
in the same condition) the pohce would 
simply arrest her on a charge of indecent 
exposure. The extent to which this 
vious safeguard was overlooked may be 
taken as a measure of the thoughtlessnas 
and frivolity of the excuses made for the 
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censorship. It should be added that the 
artisuc representation of a bath, with 
every suggestion of nakedness that the 
law as to decency allows, is one of the 
most famihar subjects of scenic art. From 
die Rlune maidens in Wagner’s Trilogy, 
and die bathers in die second act of 
Les Huguenots, to the ballets of water 
nymphs in our Christmas pantomimes 
and at our variety theatres, die sound 
hygienic propaganda of the bath, and die 
charm of die undraped human figure, are 
exploited without offence on die stage to 
an extent never dreamt of byanynoveUst. 

A king’s proctor 
Another hare was started by Professor 
Gilbert Murray and Mr Laurence Hous- 
man, who, m pure kindness to the 
managers, asked whether it would not be 
possible to estabhsh for theu: assistance a 
sort of King’s Proctor to whom plays 
might be referred for an official le^ 
opimon as to their compliance with die 
law before production. There are several 
objections to this proposal; and they may 
as well be stated in case the proposd 
should be revived. In the first place, no 
lawyer with the most elemental know- 
ledge of the law of hbel in its various 
appheauons to sediuon, obscenity, and 
blasphemy, could answer for the conse- 
quences of produemg any play whatso- 
ever as to which the smallest question 
could arise in the mind of any sane person. 
I have been a cnoc and an author in 
active service for thirty years; and though 
nothing I have wntten has ever been 
prosecuted m England or made the sub- 
ject of legal proceedmgs, yet I have never 
pubhshed in my hfe an article, a play, or 
a book, as to which, if I had taken legal 
advice, an expert could have assured me 
that I was proof against prosecution or 
against an action for damages by the 
persons criticized No doubt a sensible 
soliator might have advised me that the 
nsk was no greater than all men have to 
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take in dangerous trades; but such an 
opinion, though it may encourage a client, 
does not protect him For example, if a 
pubhsher asks his sohator whether he 
may venture on an edition of Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey, or a manager 
whether he may produce King Lear with- 
out nsk of prosecution, the sohdtor will 
adviseliimtogo ahead But if the solicitor 
or counsel consulted by him were asked 
for aguarantee that neither of theseworks 
was a libel, he would have to reply that 
he could give no such guarantee; that, on 
the contrary, it was his duty to warn his 
chent that both of them are obscene libels; 
that Eung Lear, containing as it does 
perhaps the most appalhng blasphemy 
that despair ever uttered, is a blasphem- 
ous libel, and that it is doubtful whether 
it could not be construed as a seditious 
libel as well. As to Ibsen’s Brand (the 
play which made him popular with the 
most eamesdy religious people) no sane 
sohcitor would advise his client even to 
chance it except in a broadly cultivated 
and tolerant (or indifferent) modem city. 
The hghter plays would be no better off. 
What lawyer could accept any responsi- 
bility for the production of Sardou’s 
Divorgons or Clyde Fitch’s The Woman 
in the Case? Put the proposed King’s 
Proctor in operation tomorrow; and 
what will be the result? The managers 
will find that instead of insuring them as 
the Lord Chamberlain does, he will warn 
them that every play they submit to him 
is vulnerable to the law, and that they 
must produce it not only on the ordinary 
risk of acting on thdr own responsibihty, 
but at the very grave additional risk of 
doing so in the teeth of an offidal warn- 
ing. Under such drcumstances, what 
manager would resort a second time to 
the Proctor; and how would the Proctor 
live without fees, unless indeed the 
Government gave him a salary for doing 
nothmg? The institution would not last 
a year, except as a job for somebody. 
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couksel’s opinion 

The proposal is still less plausible 
when it is considered that at present, 
without any new le^slation at all, any 
manager who is doubtful about a play 
can obtain the advice of his solicitor, or 
Counsel’s opinion, if he tbnks it will be 
of any service to him. The verdict of 
the proposed Icing’s Proctor would be 
nothing but Counsel’s opimon without 
the liberty of choice of Counsel, possibly 
cheapened, but sure to be adverse; for an 
official cannot give practical advice as a 
friend and a man of the world; he must 
stick to the letter of the law and take no 
chances. And as fiir as the law is con- 
cerned, joumalisin, hterature, and the 
drama exist only by custom or suffer- 
ance. 

wanted: a new magna charta 

This leads us to a very vital question. 
Is it not possible to amend the law so as 
to make it possible for a lawyer to advise 
his client Aat he may publish the works 
of Blake, Zola, and Swinburne, or pro- 
duce the plays of Ibsen and Mr Granville 
Barker, or print an ordmary cnticism in 
his newspaper, without the possibility of 
finding himself in prison, or mulcted in 
damages and costs in consequence? No 
doubt it is; but only by a declaration of 
constitutional right to blaspheme, rebel, 
and deal with tabooed subjects. Such a 
declaration is not just now within the 
scope of practical pohtics, although we 
are compelled to act to a great extent as if 
it was actually part of Ae constitution. 
All that can be done is to take my advice 
and hmit the necessary public control of 
the theatres in such a manner as to pre- 
vent its being abused as a censorship. We 
have ready to our hand the machinery of 
hcensing as applied to public-houses. A 
licensed victualler can now be assured 
confidently by his lawyer that a ma^s- 
trate cannot refuse to renew his licence 


on the ground that he (the ma^sttate) is 
a teetotaller and has seen too much of the 
evil of drink to sanction its sale. The 
ma^strate must give a judicial reason for 
his refiisal, meaning really a constitu- 
tional reason; and his teetotalism is not 
such a reason. In the same way you can 
protect a theatrical manager by riding out 
certain reasons as unconstitution^ as 
suggested in my statemenL Combine this 
with the abolition of the common in- 
former’s power to initiate proceedings; 
and you will have gone as far as seems 
possible at present. You will have local 
control of the theatres for pohce purposes 
and sanitary purposes without censor- 
ship; and I do not see what more is pos- 
sible until we get a formal Magna Charta 
declaring all the categories of libel and 
the blasphemy laws contrary to public 
hberty, and repeahng and defining ac- 
cordingly. 

proposed; a new star chamber 

Yet we cannot mention Magna Charta 
vtithout recalling how useless such docu- 
ments are to a nation which has no more 
political comprehension nor political vir- 
tue than King John. When Henry VII 
calmly proceeded to tear up Magna 
Charta by establishing the Star Chamber 
(a crimmal court consisting of a com- 
mittee of the Pnvy Council without a 
jury) nobody objected until, about a cen- 
tury and a half later, the Star Chamber 
began cutting off the ears of eminent 
Nonconformist divines and standing 
them in the pillory; and then the Non- 
conformists, and nobody else, abolished 
the Star Chamber. And if anyone doubts 
that we are quite ready to estabhsh me 
Star Chamber again, let him read the 
Report of the Joint Select Committee, 
on which I now venture to offer a fev/ 

criticisms. . 

The report of the Committee, which 
will be found in the bluebook, should be 
read with attention and respect as far as 
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page X, up to whidi point it is an able and 
’a'ell-'svritten statement of the case. From 
page X onward, when it goes on from 
diagnosing the disease to prescribing the 
treatment, it should be read witli even 
greater attention but with no respect 
whatever, as die main object of die treat- 
ment is to conaliate the How Not To Do 
It majonty. It contains, however, one 
very notable proposal, the same being 
nothing more nor less than to revive the 
Star Chamber for the purpose of dealing 
with heretical or seditious plays and their 
authors, and indeed wiA all charges 
against theatrical entertainments except 
common pohce cases of indecency. The 
reason given is that for which the Star 
Chamber was created by Henry VII: that 
is, the inadequacy of die ordinary law. 

, “We consider,” says the report, “that the 
law'which prevents or punishes indecency, 
blasphemy and libel in pnnted publica- 
tions [it does not, by the way, except in 
the crudest pohce cases] would not be 
adequate for the control of the drama.” 
Therefor a committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil is to be empowered to suppress plays 
and punish managers and authors at its 
pleasure, on the motion of the Attorney- 
General, without a jury. The members of 
the Committee will, of course, be men of 
high standing and character: otherwise 
they would not be on the Privy Counal. 
That is to say, they will have all the 
quahdcadons of Archbishop Laud. 

Now I have no guarantee that any 
member of the majonty of the Joint 
Select Committee ever heard of the Star 
Chamber or of Archbishop Laud. One of 
them did not know that politics meant 
anythmg more than party electioneering. 
Nothing IS more alarming than the ignor- 
ance of our pubhc men of the common- 
places of our history, and their consequent 
readiness to repeat expenments whidi 
have m the past produced national cata- 
strophes AtalleventSjwhethertheyknew 
what they were doing or not, there can be 


no question as to what they did. They 
proposed virtually that the Act of the 
Long Parliament in 1641 shall be re- 
pealed, and the Star Chamber re-estab- 
hshed, in order diat pla3rwnghts and 
managers may be punished for unspea- 
fied offences unknown to the law. '^^en 
I say unspecified, I should say specified as 
follows (see page xi of the report) in the 
case of a play. — 

(fl) To be indecent. 

(h) To contam offensive personahties. 

(c) To represent on the stage in an . 
invidious manner a hvmg person, or any 
person recently dead. 

(d) To do violence to the sentiment of 
religious reverence. 

(c) To be calculated to conduce to vice 
or cnme. 

(/) To be calculated to impair friendly 
relations with any foreign power. 

(g) To be calculated to cause a breach 
of the peace. 

Now It IS clear that there is no play yet 
wntten, or possible to be wntten, in ^s 
world, that might not be condemned 
under one or o&er of diese heads. How 
any sane man, not being a professed 
enemy of public liberty, could put his 
hand to so monstrous a catalogue passes 
my understandmg. Had a comparatively 
d^mte and mnocent clause been added 
forbidding fhe affirmation or denial of 
the doctnne of Transubstantiation, the 
country would have been up in arms at 
once. Lord Kibblesdale made an effort to 
reduce the seven categories to the old 
formula “not to be fitting for the pre- 
servation of good maimers, decorum, or 
the pubhc peace”; but this proposal was 
not earned; whilst on Lord Gorell’s 
motion a final widening of the net was 
achieved by adding the phrase “to be cal- 
culated to”; so that even if a play does 
not produce any of the results feared, die 
author can still be punished on the ground 
that his play is “calculated” to produce 
them. I have no hesitation in saying that a 
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committee capable of such an outrageous 
display of thoughtlessness and historical 
ignorance as this paragraph of its report 
implies deserves to be hded before the 
tribunal it has itself proposed, and dealt 
■with under a gener^ clause levelled at 
conduct “calculated to” overthrow the 
liberties of England. 

POSSIBILITIES OF THE PROPOSAL 

Still, thou^ I am certainly not -willing 
to give Lord Gorell the chance of seeing 
me in the pillory -with my ears cut off if I 
can help it, I daresay many authors would 
rather take dieir chance -with a Star Cham- 
ber than "with a jury, just as some soldiers 
would rather ^e ^eir chance -with a 
court-martial than at Quarter Sessions. 
For that matter, some of them would 
rather take their chance -with the Lord 
Chamberlain than -with either. And 
though this is no reason for depriving the 
whole body of authors of the benefit of 
Magna Charta, still, if the right of the 
proprietor of a play to refuse the good 
offices of the Privy Council and to per- 
form the play until his accusers had in- 
dicted him at law, and obtained the ver- 
dict of a jury agdnst him, were sufficiently 
guarded, the proposed Committee might 
be set up and used for certain purposes. 
For instance, it might be made a condi- 
tion of the intervention of the Attorney- 
General or the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions that he should refer an accused 
play to the Committee, and obtain their j 
sanction before taking action, offering 
the proprietor of the play, if the Com- 
mittee thought fit, an opportunity of 
voluntarily accepting trial by the Com- 
mittee as an alternative to prosecution in 
the ordinary course of law. But die Com- 
mittee should have no powers of punish- 
ment beyond the power (formidable 
enough) of suspending performances of 
tile play. If it thou^t that additional 
punishment -was called for, it could order 
a prosecution without allowing the pro- 


prietor or author of the play the alter- 
native of a trial by itself. The author of 
the play should be made a party to all 
proceedings of the Committee, and have 
the right to defend himself in person or 
by counsel. This would provide a check 
on the Attorney-General (who might be 
as bigoted as any of the municipal aider- 
men who are so much dreaded by the 
actor-managers) without enablmg the 
Committee to abuse its powers for party, 
class, or sectarian ends btyond that ir- 
i reducible minimum of abuse which a 
popular jury would endorse, for which 
minimum there is no remedy. 

But when eveiything is said for the 
Star Chamber that can be said, and every 
precaution taken to secure to those whom 
it pursues the alternative of trial by jury, 
the expedient still remrins a very ques- 
tionable one, to be endured for tiie sake 
of its protective rather than its repressive 
powers. It should abolish the present 
quaint toleration of rioting in theatres. 
For example, if it is to be an offence to 
perform a play which the proposed new 
Committee shall condemn, it should also 
be made an offence to disturb a perform- 
ance which the Committee has not con- 
demned. “Brawhng” at a theatre should 
be dealt -witix as severely as brawhng in 
church if the censorship is to be taken out 
of the ba nds of the pubhc. At present 
Jenny Geddes may throw her stool at the 
h ead of a playwright who preaches un- 
palatable doctrine to her, or ratiiCT, since 
her stool is a fixture, she may hiss and 
hoot and make it impossible to proceed 
with the performance, even although no- 
body has compelled her to come to the 
theatre or suspended her liberty to stay 
away, and although she has no claim on 
an unendowed theatre for her spirit^ 
necessities, as she has on her parish 
church. If mob censorship carniot ^ 
trusted to keep naughty playwrights in 
order, still less can it be trusted to keep 
the pioneers of thought in countenance; 
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and I submit that anyone hissing a play 
permitted by the new censorship should 
be guilty of contempt of court. 

STAR CHAIIBER SENTIMENTALlTr 

But what IS most to be dreaded in a 
Star Chamber is not its sternness but us 
senomentahty. There is no worse censor- 
ship than one which considers only the 
feelings of the spectators, except perhaps 
one which considers the feehngs of people 
who do not even witness the perform- 
ance. Take the case of the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau The offence given by a 
representation of the Crucifixion on the 
stageis not boundedby frontiers: further. 
It is an offence of which the voluntary 
spectators are guilty no less than the 
actors. If It IS to be tolerated at all: if we 
are not to make war on the German 
Empire for permitung it, nor punish the 
Enghsh people who go to Bavaria to see 
it and hereby endow it with Enghsh 
money, we may as well tolerate it in 
London, where nobody need go to see it 
except those who are not offended by it. 
When Wagner’s Parsifal becomes avail- 
able for representation in London, many 
people will be sincerely homfied when 
the miracle of the Mass is simulated on 
the stage of Covent Garden, and the Holy 
Ghost descends in the form of a dove. 
But if the Committee of the Privy Conn- 
ed, or the Lord Chamberlain, or anyone 
else, were to attempt to keep Parsifal from 
us to spare the feehngs of Aese people, it 
would not be long before even the most 
thoughtless champions of the censorship 
would see that me pnnaple of domg 
nothing that could shock anybody had 
reduced itself to absurdity. No quarter 
whatever should be given to the bigotry 
of people so unfit for soaal hfe as to insist 
not only that their own prejudices and 
supersdttons should ^ve the fullest 
toleration but that everybody else should 
be compelled to think and act as they do. 
Every service in St Paul’s Cathedral is an 


outrage to the opinions of the congrega- 
tion of the Roman Cathohe Cathedral of 
Westminster. Every Liberal meeting is a 
defiance and a challenge to the most cher- 
ished opinions of the Umonists. A law to 
compel the Roman Catholics to attend 
service at St. Paul’s, or the Liberals to at- 
tend the meetings of the Pnmrose League 
would be resented as an insufferable tyr- 
anny. But a law to shut up both St Paul’s 
and the Westminster Cathedral, and to 
put down pohtical meetings and assoaa- 
tions because of the offence given by 
them to many worthy and excellent 
people, would be a far worse tyranny, 
because it would kill the rehgious and 
pohtical life of the country outnght^ 
whereas to compel people to attend the 
services and meetings of dieir opponents 
would greatly enlarge their minds, and 
would actually be a good thing if it were 
enforced all round. I should not object to 
a law to compel everybody to read two 
newspapers, each violently opposed to 
the other in pohtics; but to forbid us 
to read newspapers at all would be to 
maimus men^yand casluer our country 
in tberanks of avilization. I deny that any- 
body has the right to demand more from 
me, over and above lawful conduct in a 
general sense, than liberty to stay away 
from the theatre in which my plays are 
represented. If he is unfortunate enough 
to have a rehgion so petty that it can be 
insulted (any man is as welcome to insult 
my rehgion, if he can, as he is to insult the 
umverse) I claim the right to insult it to 
my heart’s content, if I choose, provided 
I do not compel him to come and hear me. 
If I tiiink this country ought to make war 
on any other country, then, so long as war 
remains lawful, I cl^n full liberty to wnte 
and perform a play inciting the country 
to that war witiiout interference from the 
ambassadors of the menaced country. I 
may “give pain to many worthy people, 
and pleasure to none,” as the Censor’s 
pet phrase puts it: I may even make 
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Europe a cockpit and Asia a shambles: 
no matter: if preachers and pohticians, 
statesmen and soldiers, may do these 
things — ^if it is' right Aat such thmgs 
should be done, then I claim my share in 
the right to do them. If the proposed 
Committee is meant to prevent me from 
doing these things -whilst men of other 
professions are permitted to do them, 
then I protest with all my might against 
the formation of such a Committee. If it 
is to protect me, on the contrary, against 
the attacks that bigots and corrupt pomo- 
graphers may mtAie on me by appealing 
to ^e ignorance and prejudices of com- 
mon jurors, then I welcome it; but is that 
really the object of its proposers.^ And if 
it is, what guarantee have I that the new 
tribunal -will not presently resolve into a 
mere committee to avoid unpleasantness 
and keep the stage “in good taste”? It is 
no more possible for me to do my work 
honestly as a playwright -without giving 
pain than it is for a dentist The nation’s 
morals are like its teeth: the more decayed 
they are the more it hurts to touch them. 
Prevent dentists and dramatists from giv- 
ing pain, and not only will our morals 
become as carious as our teeth, but tooth- 
ache and theplagues thatfoUowneglected 
morahty -will presently cause more agony 
than all the dentists and dramatists at their 
worst have caused since the world began. 

ANYTHING FOR A qUIET LIRE 

Another doubt: would a Committee of 
the Privy Coundl really face the risks 
that must be taken by all communities 
as the price of our freedom to evolve? 
Would it not rather take the popidar 
Enghsh -view that freedom and virtue 
generally are sweet and desirable only 
when they cost nothing? Nothing worth 
having is to be had -without risk. A 
mother risks her child's life every time 
she lets it ramble through the country- 
side, or cross the street, or clamber over 
the rocks on the shore by itself. A father 


nsks his son’s morals when he gives him 
a latchkey. The members of the Joint 
Select Committee risked my producing a 
revolver and shooting them when they 
admitted me to the room without having 
me handcuffed. And these risks are no 
unreal ones. Every day some child is 
maimed or drowned and some young 
man infected, -with disease; and pohucal 
assassinations have been appalhngly fre- 
quent of late years. Railv/ay travelling 
has its risks; motoring has its risks; aero- 
planing has its risks; every advance we 
make costs us a risk of some sort And 
though these are only risks to the indi- 
vidual, to the commumty they are cer- 
tainties. It is not certain that I -will he 
killed this year in a railway accident; but 
it is certain that somebody will. The in- 
vention of pnnting and Ae freedom of 
the press have brought upon us, not 
merely risks of their abuse, but the estab- 
lishment as part of our social routine of 
some of the worst evils a community can 
suffer from. People who realize these evils 
shriek for the suppression of motor cars, 
the -virtual imprisonment and enslave- 
ment of the young, the passing of Press 
Laws (especially m Egypt, India, and 
Ireland), exactly as they shriek for a cen- 
sorship of the stage. The freedom of the 
stage will be abused just as certainly as 
the complaisance and iimocence of the 
censorship is abused at present. It will 
also be -used by -writers like myself for 
raising very difficult and disturbing ques- 
tions, social, pohtical, and religious, at 
moments which may be extremely incon- 
veraent to the government. Is it certain 
that a Committee of the Privy Council 
would stand up to all this as the price 
of liberty? I doubt it. If I am to be at 
the mercy of a nice atmsiAe Committee 
of elderly gentlemen (I know aU about 
elderly gentlemen, being one myself) 
whose motto is the highly popul^ on^ 
“Anything for a quiet life,” and who 
make the inevitable abuses of freedom by 
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our blackguards an excuse for interfering 
wth any disquieting use of it by myself, 
then I shall bs ^*orse off than I am Tv-ith 
the Lord Chamberlrin, whose mind is 
not broad enough to obstruct the whole 
range of thought. If it were, he would be 
given a more difficult post. 

STTAT.T. THE EXAMINER OF FIATS STARVE? 

And here I may be reminded that if I 
prefer the Lord Chamberlam I can go to 
the Lord Chamberlain, who is to retain 
all his present functions for the benefit of 
diose who prefer to be judged by bun. 
But I am not so sure that the Lord Cham- 
berlam will be able to exercise those 
functions for long if resort to him is to 
be optional. Let me be kmder to him than 
hehasbeen tome,anduncoverforhimthe 
pitfalls 'B hich the Joint Select Committee 
have dug (and concealed) in his path. 
Consider how the voluntary sj'stem 
must inevitably work. The Jomt Select 
Committee expressly urges that the Lord 
Chamberlam’s hcence must not be a bar 
to a prosecution. Granted that in spite of 
dus reservation the hcence would prove 
in future as powerful a defence as it has 
been in the past, yet the voluntary clause 
nevertheless places the manager at the 
mercy of any author who makes it a con- 
dition of his contract that his play shall 
not be submitted for licence. I should 
probably take that course without op- 
position fi:om the manager. For foe 
manager, knowing that three of my plays 
have been refused a hcence, and that it 
would be far safer to produce a play for 
which no hcence had been asked than one 
for which it had been asked and refused, 
would agree that it was more prudent, in 
my case, to avail himself of foe power of 
dispenang with foe Lord Chamberlam’s 
hcence. But now mark foe consequences. 
The manager, havmg thus discovered 
that his best policy to dispense with 
foe hcence in foe few doubtful cases, 
would presently ask himself why he 


should spend tv'o guineas each on hcences 
for foe many plays as to which no ques- 
tion could conceivably arise. What risk 
does any manager run in producing such 
works as Sweet Lavender, Peter Pan, The 
Silver King, or any of the 99 per cent of 
plays that are equally neutri on contro- 
versial questions Does anyone seriously 
beheve that foe managers would continue 
to pay foe Lord Chamfoerlain two guineas 
a play out of mere love and loyalty, only 
to create an additional risk in foe case of 
controversial plays, and to guard against 
risks that do not exist in foe case of foe 
great bulk of other productions? Only 
those would remain ^thfiil to him who 
produce such pla3r5 as foe Select Com- 
mittee b^an by discussmg m camera, and 
ended by refusing to discuss at all because 
they were too nasty. These people would 
still try to get a licence, and would still 
no doubt succeed as they do today. But' 
could foe King’s Reader of Plays hve on 
his fees from foese plays alone; and if he 
could how long would his post survive 
foe discredit of licensing only porno- 
graphic pla}'S? It is clear to me that foe 
Exammer would be starved out of exist- 
ence, and foe censorship perish of de- 
suetude. Perhaps that is exactiy what foe 
Select Committee contemplated. If so, I 
have nothing more to say, except that 
I think sudden deafo would be more 
merciful. 

LORD GOREIi’s AWAKENING 

In foe meantime, conceive the rituation 
which would arise if a hcensed play were 
prosecuted. To make it clearer, let us 
imagme any other offender — say a com- 
pany promoter vith a fraudulent pro- 
spectus — ^pleading in Court foat he had 
induced foe Lord Chamberlain to issue a 
certificate foat foe prospectus contained 
nothing objectionable, and that on foe 
strength of foat certificate he issued it; 
also, foat by law foe Court could do 
notlung to him except order him to wind 
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up his company. Some such vision as this 
must have come to Lord Gorell when he 
at last grappled senously with the pro- 
blem. Mr Harcourt seized the opportunity 
to make a last rally. He seconded Lord 
Gorell’s proposal that the Committee 
should admit that its scheme of an op- 
tional censorship was an elaborate absurd- 
ity, and report that all censorship before 
production was out of die question. But 
it was too late: the volte face was too 
sudden and complete. It was Lord Gorell 
whose vote had turned the dose division 
which took place on the question of re- 
ceiving my statement. It was Lord Gorell 
without whose countenance and author- 
ity the farce of the books could never 
have been performed. Yet here was Lord 
Gorell, after assenting to all the provisions 
for the optional censorship paragraph by 
paragraph, suddenly informing his col- 
leagues that they had been wrong all 
through and that I had been right all 
through, and inviting them to scrap half 
their work and adopt my concluaon. No 
wonder Lord Gorell got only one vote: 
that of Mr Harcourt. But the inddent is 
not the less significant Lord Gorell car- 
ried more weight than any odier member 
of the Committee on the legal and con- 
stitutional aspect of the question. Had he 
begun where he left off — ^had he at the 
outset put down his foot on the notion 
that an optional penal law could ever be 
an3rthing but a gross contradiction in 
terms, diat part of the Committee’s pro- 
posals would never have come into 
existence. 

judges: their professional 

LIMITATIONS 

I do not, however, appeal to Lord 
Gorell’s judgment on dl points. It is in- 
evitable that a judge should be deeply 
impressed by his professional experience 
with a sense of the impotence of judges 
and laws and courts to deal satisfactorily 
with evils which are so Protean and elu- 


sive as to defy definition, and which yet 
seem to present quite simple problems to 
the common sense of men of the world. 
You have only to ima^ne the Privy 
Council as consisting of men of the world 
highly endowed widi common sense, to 
persuade yourself that the supplementing 
of the law by the common sense of the 
Privy Council would settle the whole 
difficulty. But no man knows what he 
means by common sense, though every 
man can tell you that it is very uncom- 
mon, even in Privy Coimcils. And since 
every ploughman is a man of the world, 
it is evident that even the phrase itself 
does not mean what it says. As a matter 
of fact, it means in ordinary use simply a 
man who will not make himself disagree- 
able for the sake of a principle: just the 
sort of man who should never be allowed 
to meddle with political rights. Now to a 
judge a pohtical right, that is, a dogma 
which is above our laws and conditions 
our laws, instead of being subject to 
them, is anarchic and abhorrent That is 
why I trust Lord Gorell when he is de- 
fending the integrity of the law against 
the proposal to make it in any sense 
optional, whilst I very strongly mistrust 
him, as I mistrust all professional judges, 
when political rights are in danger. 

CONCLUSION 

I must conclude by recommending the 
Govermnent to take my advice wherever 
it conflicts with that of the Joint Select 
Committee. It is, I think, obviously more 
deroly considered and better informed, 
thou^ I say it that should noL At all 
events, I have ^ven my reasons; and zt 
thatImustleaveit.As the tradition which 
makes MalvoUo not only Master of the 
Revels but Master of the Mind of Eng- 
land, and which has come down to us 
from Henry VUI, is manifestly doomed 
to the dustbin, the sooner it goes there 
the better; for the democratic control 
which naturally succeeds it can easily be 
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limited so as to prevent itbecoming either 
a censorship or a tyranny. The Examiner 
of Plays should recdve a generous pen- 
sion, and be set free to practise privately 
as an expert adviser of theatrical man- 
agers. There isno reason -why they should 
be deprived of the counsel they so highly 
value. 

It only remains to say that pubEc per- 
formances of The Shewmg-up of Blmco 
Posnet are still prohibited in Great Britain 
by the Lord Chamberlain. An attempt 
was made to prevent even its perform- 
ance in Ireland by some indiscreet Castle 
offidals in the absence of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. This attempt gave extraordinary 
pubhdty to the production of the play; 
and every posable effort was made to 
persuade the Irish public that the per- 
formance would be an outrage to Aeir 
religion, and to provoke a repetition of 
the noting that attended the first per- 
formances of Synge’s Playboy of the 
Western World before the most sensitive 
and, on provocation, the most turbulent 
audience in the kingdom. The directors 
of the Irish National Theatre, Lady 
Gregory and Mr Wilham Butler Yeats, 
rose to the occasion with inspmting cour- 
age. I am a conciliatory person, and was 
wilUng, as I always am, to make every 
concession in return for having my own 
way. But Lady Gr^oiy and Mr Yeats 
not only would not yield an inch, but 
insisted, withm the due limits of g^ant 
warfare, on taking the field with every 
drcumstance of defiance, and wdnnmg 
the battle with every trophy of victory. 
Their triumph was as complete as thty 
could have desired. The performance ex- 
hausted the possibihties of success, and 
provoked no murmur, though it inspired 
several approving sermons. Later on. 
Lady Gr^ory and Mr Yeate brought the 
play to London and performed it under 
the Lord Chamberlain’s nose, through 
the instrumentahty of the Stage Sodety. 

After this, the play was again sub- 


mitted to the Lord Chamberlain- But, 
though beaten, he, too, understands the 
art of How Not To Do It. He licensed 
the play, but endorsed on his hcence the 
condmon tiiat all the passages which ira- 
phcated God in the history of Blanco 
Posnetmust be omitted in representation. 
All the coarseness, the profligaty,.the 
prostitution, the violence, the drinking- 
bar humor into which the hght shines in 
the play are licensed, but the h^t itself 
is extinguished. I need hardly say that I 
have not availed myself of this licence, 
and do not intend to. There is enough 
hcensed darkness in our theatres today 
without my adding to it. 

Ayot St Lawrence, 

i4tA July 1910. 

Postscript. — ^Since the above was 
wntten the Lord Chamberlain has made 
an attempt to evade his responsibility and 
perhaps topostponehisdoombyappoint- 
ing an advisory committee, unknown to 
die law, on which he will presumably 
throw any odium that may attach to re- 
fusals of hcences in the future. This 
strange and lawless body will bardly re- 
assure our moralists, who object much 
more to the plays he hcenses than to 
those he suppresses, and are therefore 
unmoved by his plea that his refusals are 
few and far between. It contists of two 
emment actors (one retired), an Oxford 
professor of hterature, and two eminent 
barnsters. As dieir assembly is neither 
created by statute nor sanctioned by cus- 
tom, it is difficult to know what to call it 
tmtil it advises the Lord Chamberlain to 
deprive some author of his means of live- 
lihood, when it will, I presume, become 
a conspiracy, and be indictable accord- 
ingly; unless, indeed, it can persuade the 
Courts to recognize it as a new Estate of 
the Realm, created by the Lord Cham- 
berlain. This constitutional position is so 
questionable that I strongly advise the 
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members to resign promptly before the 
Lord Chamberlain gets them into trouble. 

Postscript 1933. — ^The censorship of 
plays remains -unaltered, though of late 
years it has been much more liberally and 
intelhgently exercised. None of my plaj^ 
is no-w on the index. 

But an unoffidal censorship of films 
has been set up to safeguard thdr un- 
precedented licence in pornographic art. 
As an example of its operation I may 
dte the case of a lady who, when doing 
charitable work among the outcasts on 
the Thames Embankment^ -was appalled 
by the extent to which men were Itued to 
London by -visions of unlimited employ- 
ment there, and ^Is coming on the 
same errand found themselves helpless 
in the hands of White Slave traffickers 
because they did not know of the exist- 
ence of the bodies which exist for the 
protection of imescorted yotmg women 
travellers. She accordingly at great ex- 
pense had a film made to warn the men, 
and not only to make kno-wn to young 
women the existence of the protective 
and rescue agendes but to make their 
addresses kno-wn by exhibition on the 
screen. 

This film -was immediately banned as 
immoral by the imoffidal trade censor- 
ship. The lady, bewildered by this attack 
on her personal character, appealed to me. 
I saw the film at a pri-vate exlubition, and 
satisfied myself that it -was useful and 
quite irreproachable. In the same week I 
visited two leading picture houses in Lon- 
don. In one of them the dressing quarters 
of a company of ballet dancers were 
shewn; and the attraction of this scene, 
which did not further the story, and 
-was introduced solely for its o-wn sake, 
consisted in the row of dancers sud- 
denly and simultaneously turning their 


backs to die audience, bending down, and 
changing their underclothing. The other 
film shewed a French seaport brothel in 
wWch two sailors b^an by -watching an 
undressing woman dirough a skyhght, 
and then entered the brothel and did 
everything that could be done without 
incurring a police prosecudon. 

Without mentioning these films, and 
in the fiiendhest fashion, I begged the 
Censor to have a look at the ladps film, 
as I thought its prohibition must have 
been a mistake. My attempt at being con- 
ciliatory Tvas thrown away: I -was m- 
formed in the stiffest and loftiest manner 
that the prohibition -was quite deliberate 
and fully justified. It -was then stated 
in the Press -without contradiction that 
the film -was banned as an indtement 
to -vice, at which breath-bereaving he I 
had to drop the matter and assure the 
unfortunate benefactress tiiat she had 
no remedy. The effect of the censorship 
-was to leavepomography mumphantand 
to suppress the address of the Rescue 
Sodety. I cannot believe that this result 
-was intended by the gentleman who took 
so high a tone -with me; but, if not, the 
inddent proves my contention that even 
die bestintentioned and mosthighminded 
censors are often more disastrous than the 
Laodicean or corrupt ones. 

As to my hcensing proposal, I have 
never succeeded m making any of my 
critics understand it or any statesman 
noticeitiTheatre critics assume that every 
member of a local authority is a Holy 
Willy fanatically biased against the 
theatre, and that I propose to set up a 
censorship of such persons, each reading 
all the plays and having a veto on its 
performances. Meanwhile, thanks to their 
h3^terical ignorance, the drama remdm 
at the mercy not only of the Lord 
Chamberlain, but of that most dangerous 
of Holy Willies, the common informer. 
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JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND 

1904 


PREFACE FOR POUTICIANS 

(TO THE FIRST EDITIOX IN 

John Bull’s Other Island Tras ■written in 
1904 at the request of Mr Wilham Butler 
Yeats, as a patnotic contribution to the 
repertor}* of die Irish Literary Theatre- 
Like most people "who ha\'e asked me to 
■RTite pl^'s, Mr Yeats got rather more 
than he bargained for- The play was at 
that time beyond die resources of the new 
Abbqr Theatre, which the Irish enter- 
prise owed to the pubhc spirit of Miss 
A. E. F. Homiman(an En^shwoman, of 
course), who, twelve years ago, played an 
important part in ie history of the 
modem Enghsh stage as •« ell as in my 
own persoi^ destiny by providing die 
necessary capital for that memorable 
season at the Avenue Theatre which 
forced my Arms and The Man and Mr 
Yeats’s I^d of Heart’s Desire on the 
recalatrant London playgoer, and gave 
a third Irish playwright. Dr John Tod- 
hunter, an opportunity which the com- 
merdal theatres could not have afforded 
him. 

There -was another reason for chang- 
ing the destination of John Bull’s Other 
Island. It ■was uncongenial to the whole 
spirit of the neo-Gaehc movement^ which 
is bent on creating a new Ireland after its 
owTi ideal, whereas my play is a very un- 
compromisingpresentmentof tfaered old 
Leland. The next thing that happened 
■was the producuon of the play in London 
at the Court Theatre by Messrs Vedreime 
and Barker, and its immediateand enorm- 
ous popularity vith dehghted and flat- 
tered Enghsh audiences. This constituted 
it a successful commercial play, and made 
it unnecessary to resort to Ae special 
machinery or tax the special resources of 

•141 


the Irish literary Theatre for its pro- 
duction. 

HOW TOM BROADBEKT TOOK IT 

Now I have a good deal more to say 
about the rdations between the Irish and 
the English than will be found inmy play. 
Writing the play for an Insh audienc^ I 
thought it would be good for them to be 
shewn very clearly that the loudest laugh 
diey could raise at the expense of the 
absurdest Englishman -was not really a 
laugh on their side; that he would suct^ed 
where they would fail; that he could in- 
spire strong affection and loyally in an 
Irishman who knew the world and "was 
mo\'ed only to dislike, mistrust^ im- 
patience and et'en exasperation by his 
o-wn countrymen; that his power of tak- 
ing himself seriously, and his insensi- 
bdity to anything fiinny in danger and 
destruction, was the first condition of 
economy and concentration of force, sus- 
tained purpose, and rational conduct. But 
the ne^ for this lesson m Ireland is 
the measure of its demoralizing super- 
fluousness in England. Enghsh audiences 
very naturally sn-aHowed it eagerly and 
smacked their lips over it; laughing all the 
more heartily because they felt that they 
were taking a caricature of themselves 
widi the most tolerant and large-minded 
goodhumor. They were perfectly willing 
to allow me to represent Tom Broadbent 
as infatuated in pohtics, hypnotized by 
his newspaper leader-writers and parha- 
mentary orators into an utter paralysis of 
his common sense, without moral deli- 
cacy or social tact, provided I made him 
dieerful, robust; goodnatured, ftee from 
envy, and above all, a successful muddler- 
through in business and love- Not only 
did no Enghsh cridcallowthat the success 
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in business of Messrs Engbsh Broadbent 
and Irish Doyle might possibly have been 
due to some extent to Doyle, but one 
writer actually dwelt with much feeling 
on the pathos of Doyle’s dilute as an 
engineer (a drcumstance not mentioned 
nor suggested in my play) in contrast 
with Broadbent’s solid success. No doubt, 
when the play is performed in Ireland, the 
Dublin cntics will regard it as self-evident 
that without Doyle Broadbent would 
have become bankrupt in six months. I 
should say, myself, that the combination 
was probably much more effective than 
either of the partners would have been 
alone. I am persuaded further — without 
pretending to know more about it than 
anyone else — ^that Broadbent’s special 
contribution was simply the strength, 
self-sads&cdon, sodal confidence and 
cheerfulbumptiousness thatmoney, com- 
fort^ and good feeding bring to aU healthy 
people; and thatDoyle’s special contribu- 
tion was the freedom from illusion, the 
power of facing facts, the nervous in- 
dustry, the sharpened wits, the sensitive 
pride of the imaginative man who has 
fought his way up through social perse- 
cution and poverty. I do not say that the 
confidence of the Englishman in Broad- 
bent is not for die moment justified. The 
virtues of the English soil are not less real 
because they consist of coal and iron, not 
of metaphysical sources of character. The 
virtues of Broadbent are not less real 
because they are the virtues of the money 
that coal and iron have produced. But as 
the mineral virtues are being discovered 
and developed in other soils, their deriva- 
tive virtues are appearing so rapidly in 
other nations that Broa&ent’s relative 
advantage is vanishing. In truth I am 
afraid (the misgiving is natural to a by- 
tiiis-time slightly elderly playwright) that 
Broadbent is out of date. The successful 
Englishman of today, when he is not a 
transplanted Scotchman or Irishman, 
often turns out on investigation to b^ if 


not an American, an Italian, or a Jew, at 
least to be depending on the brains, the 
nervous energy, and the freedom from 
romantic illusions (often called cynicism) 
of such foreigners for the management of 
his sources of income. At all events I am 
persuaded that a modem nation that is 
satisfied with Broadbent is in a dream. 
Much as I like him, I object to be 
governed by him, or entangled in his 
political destiny. I therefore propose to 
give him a piece of my mind here, as an 
Irishman, f^ of an instinctive pity for 
those of my fellow-creatures who are 
only English. 

WHAT IS AN IRISHMAN.^ 

When I say that I am an Irishman I 
mean that I was bom in Ireland, and that 
my native language is the Enghsh of 
S'^t and not the unspeakable jargon 
of the mid-XDC century London news- 
papers. My extraction is the extraction of 
most Englishmen: that is, I have no trace 
in me of die commercially imported North 
Spanish strain which passes for aboriginal 
Irish: I am a genuine typical Irishman of 
the Danish, Norman, Cromwellian, and 
(of course) Scotch invasions. I am vio- 
lently and arrogantly Protestant by frmily 
tradition; but let no Enghsh Government 
therefore count on my allegiance: I am 
Enghsh enough to be an inveterate Re- 
publican and Horae Ruler. It is true that 
one of ray grandfethers was an Orange- 
man; but then his sister was an abbess; 
and his unde, I am proud to say, was 
hanged as a rebel. When I look round 
me on the hybrid cosmopohtans, slurri 
poisoned or scjuare pampered, who call 
themselves EngKshmen today, and see 
them bulked by the Irish Prot^tant 
garrison as no Bengalee now lets himself 
be bullied by an Englishman; when I see 
the Irishman everywhere standing dear- 
h^ded, sane, hardily callous to the hoy- 
ish sentimentalities, susceptibilities, and 
credulities that make the Englishman the 
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dupe of every charlatan and the idolater 
of every ntunskull, I perceive that Ireland 
IS the only spot on earth which sdll pro- 
duces the ideal Enghshman of history. 
Blackguard, bully, drunkard, liar, fotd- 
mouth, flatterer, beggar, backbiter, venal 
fimcnonary, corrupt judge, envious 
friend, vinicnve opponent, unparalleled 
pohdc^ tfiutor: all these your Irishman 
may ea^y be, just as he may be a gende- 
man (a species extinct in England, and 
nobody a penny the worse); but he is 
never quite the hysterical, nonsense- 
crammed, fact-proof, truth-temfied, un- 
ballasted sport of all die bogey panics and 
all the rilly enthusiasms ^t now calls 
Itself “God’s Enghshman.” England can- 
not do without its Insh and its Scots to- 
day, because it cannot do without at least 
a h^e samty. 

THE PHOTESTANT GABMSON 

The more Protestant an Irishman is — 
the mote English he is, if it flatters you to 
have it put that way, the more intolerable 
he finds it to be ruled by Enghsh instead 
of Irish folly. A "lo)^!” Irishman is an 
abhorrent phenomenon, because it is an 
unnatural one. No doubt Enghsh rule is 
vigorously exploited in the mterests of 
the property, power, and promotion of 
the Insh classes as against the Irish 
masses. Our dehcacy is part of a keen 
sense of teahty which makes us a very 
pracucal, and even, on occasion, a very 
coarse people The Insh soldier ^es the 
King’s shilhng and drinks the King’s 
health; and the Irish squire takes the ude 
deeds of the Enghsh setdement and rises 
uncovered to the steams of the Enghsh 
national anthem. But do not mistake dus 
cupboard loyalty for anything deeper. It 
gams abroad base firom thenormalattach- 
ment of every reasonable man to the 
estabhshed government as long as it is 
bearable, for we all, after a certain age, 
prefer peace to revolution and order to 
chaos, other things being equaL Such 


considerarions produce lo3ral Irishmen as 
they produce loyal Poles and Fins, loyal 
Hmdoos, loyal Fihpmos, and faithful 
slaves. But Aere is nothing more in it 
than that If there is an entire lack of gall 
in the feehng of the Irish gentry towards 
the Enghsh, it is because the Enghshman 
is always gaping admiringly at the Irish- 
man as at some clever child prodigy. He 
overrates him with a generosity bom of a 
tradittonal conviction of his own superi- 
ority m the deeper aspects of human 
character. As die Irish gendeman, tracing 
his pedigree to the conquest or one of 
the mvasions, is equally convinced that 
if this superiority really eidsts, he is the 
genuine true blue heir to it, and as he is 
easdy able to hold his ownin all thesuper- 
ficial social accomphshments, be ^ds 
Enghsh soaety agreeable, and Enghsh 
houses very comfortable, Irish estabhsh- 
ments bemg generally straitened by an 
attempt to keep a park and a stable on an 
mcome which would not justify an Eng- 
hshman in ventunng upon a wholly de- 
tached villa. 

ODR TEMPERAMENTS CONTRASTED 

But however pleasant the relations be- 
tween the Protestant gamson and the 
English gentry may be, they are always 
essenually of the nature of an entente 
cordiale between foragners Personally I 
like Englishmen much better than Irish- 
men (no doubt because they make more 
of me) just as many Englishmen like 
Frenchmen better than Englishmen, and 
never go on board a Peninsular and 
Oriental steamer when one of the ships of 
the Messagenes Maritimes is available. 
But I never think of an Englishman as my 
countryman. I should as soon think of 
applying that term to a German. And the 
Englishman has the same feehng. When 
a Frenchman fails to make the disnne- 
uon, we both feel a certam disparagement 
involved m the misapprehension. Mac- 
aulay, seeing that the Irish had in Swift 
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an author worth stealing, tried to annex 
him by contending that he must be classed 
as an Englishman because he was not an 
aboriginal Celt. He might as well have 
refused the name of Bnton to Addison 
because he did not stain himself blue and 
attach studies to the poles of his sedan 
chair. In spite of all such trifling with 
facts, the actual distinction between die 
idolatrous Enghshman and the fact-facing 
Irishman, of die same extraction diough 
they be, remains to explode those two 
hollowest of fictions, the Irish and Eng- 
lish “races.” There is no Irish race any 
more than there is an English race or a 
Yankee race. There is an Irish climate^ 
which will stamp an immigrant more 
deeply and durably in two years, appar- 
enriy, than the Enghsh climate will in two 
hundred. It is reinforced by an artificial 
economic climate which does some of the 
work attributed to the natural geographic 
one; but the geographic climate is eternal 
and irresistible, making a mankind and 
a womankind that Kent, Middlesex;, and 
East Anglia cannot produce and do not 
want to imitate. 

How can I sketch the broad hnes of the 
contrast as they strike me.? Roughly I 
should say diat the Enghshman is wholly 
at the mercy of his imagination, having 
no sense of reality to check it. The Insh- 
man, with a fiir subtier and more fastidi- 
ous imagination, has one eye always on 
things as they are. If you compare 
Moore’s visionary Minstrel Boy with Mr 
Rudyard Kiplmg’s quasi-reahsttc Sol- 
diers Three, you may 3^wn over Moore 
or gush over him, but you will not sus- 
pect him of having had any illusions ; 
about the contemporary British private; i 
whilst as to Mr Kiphng, you will see that ! 
he has not, and unless he settles in Ireland 
for a few years will always remain con- 
stitutionally and congenit^y incapable of 
having, the faintest inkling of the reality 
which he idolizes as Tommy Atkins. 
Perhaps you have never thought of illus- 


trating the contrast between F. Tig ligh and 
Irish by Moore and Mr Kiphng, or even 
by Parnell and Gladstone. Sir Boyle 
Roche and Shakespear may seem more 
to your point. Let me find you a more 
dramatic instance. Think of the famous 
meeting between the Duke of Welling- 
ton, that intensely Insh Irishman, and 
Nekon, that intensely English Enghsh- 
man. Wellington’s contemptuous disgust 
at Nelson’s theatncahty as a professed 
hero, patriot, and rhapsode, a theatricahty 
whidi in an Inshman would have been an 
insufferably vulgar affectation, was quite 
natural andinevitable. Wellington’s form- 
ula for tiiat kind of thing was a well- 
known Irish one: “Sir: dont be a damned 
fool.” It IS the formula of all Irishmen for 
all Englishmen to this day. It is the 
formula of Larry Doyle for Tom Broad- 
bent in my play, in spite of Doyle’s 
affection for Tom. Nelson’s gem'us, in- 
stead of producing intellecmd keenness 
and scrupulousness, produced mere de- 
lirium. He was drunk with glory, exalted 
by his fervent faith in the sound British 
patriotism of the Almighty, nerved by 
tile vulgarest anti-foreign prejudice, and 
apparently unchastened by any reflec- 
tions on Ae fact that he had never had to 
fight a technically capable and properly 
equipped enemy except on land, where 
he had never been successful. Compare 
Wellington, who had to fight Napoleon’s 
armies, Napoleon’s raarshab, and finally 
Napoleon himself without one moment 
of illusion as to the human material he 
had to command, without one gush of 
the “Kiss me. Hardy” emotion which 
enabled Nelson to idolize his crews and 
his stafl^ without forgettii^ even in his 
dreams that the normal Brit sh ofiicer of 
that time was an incapable amateur (as he 
still is) and the normal Briush soldier a 
never-do-well (he is now a depressed and 
respectable young man). No wondtt 
Wellington became an accomphsfaed 
comedian in the art of anti-climax, scan- 
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dalizing the unfortunate Croker, respond- 
ing to Ae demand for glonous sentiments 
by tlie most disenchanting touches of 
realism, and, generally, pncking the Eng- 
hsh windbag at its most explosive crises 
of distention. Nelson, intensely nervous 
and theatncal, made an enormous fuss 
about victones so cheap that he would 
have deserved shooting if he had lost 
them, and, not content with lavishing 
splendid fighting on helpless adversaries 
like the heroic De Brueys or Villeneuve 
(who had not even the illusion of hero- 
ism when he went like a lamb to the 
slaughter), got himself killed by his 
passion for exposing himself to death in 
that subhme defiance of it which was per- 
haps die supreme tribute of the exqmsite 
coward to the King of Terrors (for, be- 
heve me, you cannot be a hero without 
being a coward* supersense cuts both 
ways), the result being a tremendous 
effect on the gallery. Welhngton, most 
capable of captains, was neiAer a hero 
nor a patriot: perhaps not even a coward; 
and had it not been for the Nelsomc anec- 
dotes invented for him — ^“Up guards, and 
at em” and so forth — ^and the fact that die 
antagorast with whom he finally closed 
was such a master of theatncal effect that 
Wellington could not fight him without 
getting into his hmehght, nor overthrow 
him (most unformnately for us all) with- 
out drawang the eyes of the whole world 
to the catastrophe, the Iron Duke would 
have been almost forgotten by this time. 
Now that contrast is English agdnst 
Insh all over, and is die more delicious 
because die real Inshman in it is the 
Englishman of tradition, whilst the real 
Englishman is the traditional theatrical 
foreigner. 

The value of the illustration hes in the 
fact diat Nelson and Wellington were 
both in the highest degree effiaent, and 
both in the highest degree mcompatible 
vntli one another on any other footing 
than one of independence. The govern- 


ment of Nelson by Wellington or of 
Wellington by Nelson is felt at once to be 
a dishonorable outrage to the governed 
and a finally impossible task for the 
governor. 

I daresay some Enghshman will now 
try to steal Welhngton as Macaulay tried 
to steal Swift. And he may plead with 
some truth that though it seems impos- 
sible that any other country than England 
could produce a hero so utterly devoid of 
common sense, intellectual dehcaiy, and 
international chivalry as Nelson, it may 
be contended that Welhngton was rather 
an eighteenth century aristocratic type, 
than a specifically Insh type. George IV 
and Byron, contrasted with Gladstone, 
seem Irish in respect of a certain humor- 
ous blackguardism, and a power of ap- 
preaating art and sentiment without 
being duped by them into mistaking 
romantic figments for reahties But faith- 
lessness and the need for carrying off the 
worthlessness and impotence that accom- 
pany It, produce in all nations a gay, 
sceptical, amusing, blaspheming, witty 
fashion which suits the fiexibihty of the 
Irish mind very well; and the contrast 
between this f^hion and the energetic 
infatuations that have enabled intellectu- 
ally ndiculous men, without wit or 
humor, to go on crusades and make 
successful revolutions, must not be con- 
fused with the contrast between the 
Enghsh and Insh idiosyncrasies. The 
Inshman makes a distinction which the 
Enghshman is too lazy intellectually (the 
intellectual laziness and slovenliness of 
the English is almost beyond behef) to 
make. The Enghshman, impressed with 
the dissoluteness of the feilhless wits of 
the Restoration and the Regency, and 
with the victones of the wilful zealots of 
the patnotic, reh^ous, and revolutionary 
wars, jumps to the conclusion that wilful- 
ness IS the main thing. In this he is nght. 
But he overdoes his jump so far as to 
conclude also that stupidity and wrong- 
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headedness are better guarantees of effi- 
ciency and trustworthiness than intel- 
lectual vivacity, which he mistrusts as a 
commonsymptom of worthlessness, vic^ 
and instability. Now in this he is most 
dangerously wrong. "Whether the Irish- 
man grasps the truth as firmly as the 
Enghshman may be open to question; 
but he is certainly comparatively free 
from the error- That affectionate and ad- 
miring love of sentimental stupidity for 
its own sake, both in men and women, 
which shines so steadily through the 
novels of Thackeray would hardly be 
possible in the works of an Irish novehst. 
Even Dickens, though too vital a genius 
and too severely educated in the school 
of shabby-genteel poverty to have any 
doubt of the nations danger of fatheaded- 
ness in high places, evidently assumes 
rather too hastily the superiority of Mr 
Meagles to Sir John Chester and Harold 
Skimpole. On Ae other hand, it takes an 
Irishman years of residence in England to 
learn to respect and like a blockhead. An 
Enghshman will not respect nor like any- 
one else. Every English statesman has to 
maintain his popularity by pretending to 
be ruder, more ignorant, more senti- 
mental, more superstitious, more stupid 
than any man who has lived behind the 
scenes of pubhc life for ten minutes can 
possibly be. Nobody dares to publish 
really intimate memoirs of him or really 
private letters of his until his whole gener- 
ation has passed away, and his party can 
no longer be compromised by the dis- 
covery that the platitudinizing twaddler 
and hypocritical opportunist was really a 
man of some perception as well as of 
strong constitution, peg-away industry, 
personal ambition, and par^ keenness. 

ENGLISH STDPnJIXy EXCUSED 

I do not claim it as a natural superior- 
ity in the Irish nation that it dislikes and 
mistrusts fools, and expects its political 
leaders to be clever and humbug-proof. 


It may be that if our resources included 
the armed force and virtually unlimited 
money which push the political and mili- 
tary figureheads of England through 
bungled enterprises to a muddled success, 
and create an illusion of some miraculous 
and divine innate Enghsh quality that 
enables a general to become a conqueror 
with abilities that would not suffice to 
save a cabman from having his hcence 
marked, and a member of parliament to 
become Prime Minister with the outlook 
on life of a sporting country sohcitor 
educated by a private governess, we 
should lapse into gross intellectual sot- 
tishness, and prefer leaders who en- 
couraged our vulgarities by sharingthem, 
and flattered us by associating them with 
purchased successes, to our betters. But 
as it is, we cannot afford that sort of 
encouragement and flattery in Ireland. 
The odds against which our leaders have 
to fight would be too heavy for the 
fourth-rate Englishmen whose leadership 
conrists for the most part in marking 
time ostentatiously until they are violently 
shoved, and then stumbling blindly for- 
ward (or backward) wherever the shove 
sends them. We cannot crush England as 
a Pickford’s van mi^t crush a peram- 
bulator. We are the perambulator and 
England the Pickford. We must study 
her and our real weaknesses and real 
strength; we must practise upon her slow 
conscience and her quick terrors; we must 
deal in ideas and political principles since 
we cannot deal in bayonets; we must out- 
wit, outwork, outstay her; we must em- 
barrass, bully, even conspire and as^sm- 
ate when notiiing else will move her, u 
we are not all to be driven deeper and 
deeper into the shame and misery of ow 
servitude. Our leaders must be not only 
determined enough, but clever enou^ 
to do this. We have no illusions ^ to the 
existence of any mysterious Irish pluck, 
Irish honesty, Irish bias on the part or 
Providence, or sterh'ng Irish solidity ot 
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character, that toU enable an Irish block- 
head to hold ks own against England. 
Blockheads are of no use to us: we were 
compdled to follow a supercihous, un- 
popular, tongue-tied, aristocrauc Pro- 
testant Parnell, aldiou^ fheie was no 
lack among us of fluent imbecdes, with 
majestic presences and oceans of dignity 
and sentunent^ to promote into his place 
could they have done his work for tis It 
is obviously convement that Mr Red- 
mond sbotfld be a better speaker and 
rhetoridan than PameU; but if he began 
to use his powers to make himself agree- 
able instead of making Hmself reckoned 
with by the enemy; if he set to work to 
manufacture and support English shams 
and hypocriaes instead of etqtosing and 
denoundng them; if he constituted him- 
self the permanent apologist of doing 
nofliing, and, when Ae people insisted 
on his doing something, only roused 
himself to discover how to pretend to do 
it without really dian^ng anything, he 
would lose ks leadership as certainly as 
an Enghsh politidan would, by the same 
course, attain a permanent place on the 
&ont bench. In short; our drcumstances 
place a premium on political akhty whilst 
the circumstances of England discount it; 
and the quality of the supply naturally 
follows the demand. If you truss in my 
writingsthatfaero-worskpof dotaidsand 
dufiers wkch is planting England with 
statues of disastrous statesmen and absurd 
generals, the explanation is simply that I 
am an Irishman and you an EnglisTiman. 

IHISH PROTESTANTISM BEAILY 
PROTESTANT 

When I repeat that I am an Irish Pro- 
testant, I come to a part of the relation 
betR'een England and Ireland that you 
Will ne\er imderstand unless I insist on 
explaining it to you with that Irish insist- 
ence on intellectual clanty to w'kch my 
Enghsh crirics are so intensely recal- 
dtrant. 
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First, let me tell you that in Ireland 
Protestantism is really Protestant. It is 
true that there is an Irish Protestant 
Church (disestablished some 35 years 
ago) in spite of the feet that a Protestant 
Church is, fundamentally, a contradic- 
tion in terms. But tks means only that 
the Protestants use the word Church to 
denote thdr secular organization, with- 
out troubhng themselves about the meta- 
physical sense of Christ’s femous pun, 
“Upon tks rock I will build my church.” 
The Church of England, wkch is a re- 
formed Anghcan Catholic Anti-Protest- 
ant Church, is quite another aflair. An 
Anghcan is acutely conscious that he is 
not a Wesleyan; and many Anghcan 
clergymen do not hesitate to teach that 
all Methodists incur damnation. In Ire- 
land all that the member of the Irish 
Protestant Church knows is that he is not 
a Roman Catholic. The decorations of 
even the “lowest” English Church seem 
to him to be extravagantly Rituahsfle and 
Popish. I myself entered the Irish Church 
by baptism, a ceremony performed by 
my uncle in “his own church.” But I was 
sent, with many boys of my own de- 
nominauon, to a Wesleyan school where 
he Weslejan catecksm was taught wih- 
out he least protest on he part of he 
parents, alhough here was so httle pre- 
sumption in favor of any boy here being 
a Wesleyan hat if all he Church boys 
had been wihdrawn at any moment, the 
school would have become bankrupt. 
And his was by no means analogous to 
he case of hose working class members 
of he Church of Englmd in London, 
who send heir daughters to Roman 
Cahohe schools raher han to he pubhc 
elementary schools. They do so for he 
definite reason hat he nuns teach girls 
good manners and sweetness of speech, 
W'kch have no place in he County Coun- 
al curriculum. But in Ireland he Church 
parent sends ks son to a Wesleyan school 
(if It is convenient and socialiy ehgible) 
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because he is indifferent to the form of 
Protestantism, provided it is Protestant- 
ism. There is also in Ireland a character- 
istically Protestant refusal to take cere- 
moniesand even sacraments very seriously 
except by way of strenuous objection to 
them when they are conducted with 
candles or incense. For example, I was 
never confirmed, although the ceremony 
was specially needed in my case as die 
failure of my appointed godfather to 
appear at my baptism had led to his 
responsibilities being assumed on the 
spot, at my uncle’s order, by the sexton. 
And my case was a very common one, 
even among people quite untouched by 
modem scepticisms. Apart firom the 
weekly churchgoing, which holds its 
own as a respectable habit, the initiations 
are perfunctory, the omissions regarded 
as neghgible. llie distinction between 
churchman and dissenter, which in Eng- 
land is a class distinction, a political dis- 
tinction, and even occasionally a religious 
distinction, does not exist Nobody is 
surprised in Ireland to find that the squire 
who is the local pillar of the formerly 
established Church is also a Plymouth 
Brother, and, except on certain special or 
feshionableoccasions,attendstheMethod- 
ist meeting-house. The parson has no 
priestly character and no priestly in- 
fluence: the High Church curate of course 
exists and has his vogue among reli^ous 
epicures of the other sex; but the general 
attitude of his congregation towards him 
is that of Dr Clifford. The clause in the 
Apostles’ Creed professing belief in a 
Cathohc Church is a standing puzzle to 
Protestant children; and when they grow 
up they dismiss it from their minds more 
often than they solve it^ because th^ 
really are not Cahohcs but Protestants 
to the extremest practicable degree of 
individualism. It is true that tii^ talk of 
church and chapel with all the Anglican 
contempt for chapel; but in Ireland the 
chapel means the Roman Catholic church. 


for which the Irish Protestant reserves all 
the class rancor, the political hostility, the 
reh^ous bigotry, and the bad blood 
generally that in England separates the 
Establishment from the non-confomung 
Protestant organizations. When a vulgar 
Irish Protestant speaiks of a “Papist” he 
feels exactly as a vulgar Anghcan vicar 
does when he speaks of a Dissenter. And 
when the vicar is Anglican enough to call 
himself a Cathohc priest, wear a cassock, 
and bless his flock with two fingers, he 
becomes horrifically incomprehenrible to 
the Irish Protestant Churchman, who, on 
his part, puzzles the Anglican by regard- 
ing a Methodist as tolerantly as an Irish- 
man who h'kes grog regards an Inshman 
who prefers punch. 

A FUNDAMENTAL ANOMALY 
Now nothing can be more anomalous, 
and at bottom impossible, tiian a Con- 
servative Protestant parly standing for 
the established order agamst a revolu- 
tionary Catholic party. The Protestant is 
theoretically an anarchist as far as anarch- 
ism is practicable in human society; that 
is, he is an individuahsl^ a free-thinker, 
a self-helper, a Whig, a Liberal, a inis- 
truster and vilifier of the State, a rebel. 
The Cadiolic is theoretically a -Collec- 
tivist, a self-abnegator, a Tory, a Con- 
servative, a supporter of Church and 
State one and imdivisible, an obeyer. This 
would be a statement of fact as well as 
of theory if men were Protaianis and 
Cathohcs by temperament and aMt 
choice instead of by family tradition. The 
peasant who supposed thatW ordsworth s 
son would carry on the buriness now me 
old gentleman was gone was not a wmt 
more foolish than we who laugh at tas 
ignorance of the nature of poetry whilst 
we take it as a matter of course tiiat a son 
should “cany on” his father’s religion 
Hence, owing to our family tystem, the 
Catholic Churches are recruited daily at 
the font by temperamental Prot^tants, 
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and the Protestant organizations by tem- 
peramental Catholics, ■with consequences 
most disconcerting to those "who expect 
history to be deduable from the rehgious 
professions of the men -who make it. 

Still, though the Roman Cathohc 
Church may occasionally catch such Tar- 
tars as Luther and Voltaire, or the Pro- 
testant organizations as Ne'wman and 
Manning, the general run of mankind 
takes Its impress from the atmosphere in 
which It is brought up. In Ireland the 
Roman Cathohc peasant cannot escape 
the reh^ous atmosphere of his Church. 
Except when he bre^ out Eke a naughty 
child he is docile; he is reverent; he is 
content to regard knowledge as some- 
thing not his busmess; he is a child before 
his Church, and accepts it as the highest 
authority in saence and philosophy. He 
speaks of himself as a son of the Church, 
railing his pnest father instead of brother 
or Mister. To rebel pohtically, he must 
break an'ay from pansh tutelage and fol- 
low a Protestant leader on national ques- 
tions. His Church naturaUy fosters his 
subimssiveness The Biiush Government 
and the Vaucan may differ very vehe- 
mently as to whose subject the Irishman 
is to be; but they are quite agreed as to 
the propnety of his being a subject. Of 
the two, the British Government allows 
him more liberty, ^"ving him as complete 
a democrauc control of local government 
as his means ivill enable him to use, and 
a voice in the election of a formidable 
minonty m the House of Commons, be- 
sides allowing him to read and learn -what 
he Ekes — except when it makes a tuft- 
hunting onslaught on a sediuous news- 
paper. But if he dared to claim a voice in 
the selection of his pansh priest, or a 
representanve at the Vatican, he would 
be denounced from the altar as an almost 
inconceiv’able blasphemer; and his educa- 
tional opportumues are so restricted by 
his Church that he is hea\ily handicapped 
in e\ery tralk of life that requires any 


Eteiacy. It is the aim of his priest to make 
him and keep him a submissive Conserva- 
tive; and notbmg but gross econoimc 
oppressionandreligiouspersecutioncould 
have produced the strange phenomenon 
of a revolutionary movement not only 
tolerated by the Clericals, but, up to a 
certain pomt, even encouraged by them. 
If there is such a thing as political science, 
■with natural laws like any other sdence, 
It is certrin that only the most ■violent 
external force could effect and maintain 
this unnatural combination of poEdcal 
rei'olution ■with Papal reacuon, and of 
hardy indi'viduaEsm and independence 
■with despotism and subjugation. 

That ■violent external force is the 
clumsy thumb of English rule. If you 
would be good enough, ladies and gentle- 
men of England, to t^e your thumb away 
and leave us free to do something else 
than bite it^ the unnaturally combined 
elements in Insh pohocs would fly 
asunder and recombme according to their 
proper nature ■with results entirely saus- 
factory to real Protestanusm. 

THE NATOBE OF POLITICAL HATRED 

Just reconsider the Home Rule ques- 
tion m the hght of that very English 
charactensdc of the Irish people, flieir 
pohucal hatred of priests Do not be dis- 
tracted by the shnek of indignant denial 
from the Cathohc papers and from those 
who have wimess^ the charming rela- 
tions between the Insh peasantry and 
their spintual fathers. I am perfectly 
a^ware that the Irish love their pnests 
as devotedly as the French loved them 
before the Revolution or as the Itahans 
loved them before thqr imprisoned the 
Pope in the Vaucan. They love their 
landlords too: many an Insh gentleman 
has foimd in his nurse a foster-mother 
more interested in him than his actual 
mother. They love the English, as every 
Enghshman who travels in Ireland can 
testify. Please do not suppose that I speak 
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satirically; the -world is full of authentic 
examples of the concurrence of human 
kindhness with political rancor. Slaves 
and schoolboys often love their masters; 
Napoleon and his soldiers made desperate 
efforts to save from dro-wning the Russian 
soldiers under whom they had broken 
the ice tvith their cannon; even the rela- 
tions between nonconformist peasants and 
country parsons in England are not in- 
variably unkindly; in the southern States 
of America planters are often traditionally 
fond of negroes and kind to them, witb 
substantial returns in humble affection; 
soldiers and sailors often admire and 
cheer their officers sincerely and heartily; 
nowhere is actual personal intercourse 
found compatible for long with the in- 
tolerable faction of hatred and mahce. 
But people who persist in pleading these 
ami^ihties as political factors must be 
summarily bundled out of die room when 
questions of State are to be discussed. 
Just as an Irishman may have English 
friends whom he may prefer to any Ksb- 
man of his acquaintance, and he kind, 
hospitable, and serriceable in his inter- 
course with Englishmen, whilst being 
perfecdy prepared to make the Shannon 
run red with English blood if Irish free- 
dom could be obtained at that price; so 
an Irish Catholic may like his pnest as a 
man and revere him as a confessor and 
spiritual pastor whilst being implacably 
determined to seize the first opportunity 
of thro-wing off his yoke. This is pohticd 
hatred: the only hatred that civilization 
allows to be mortal hatred. 

THE BEVOLT AGAINST THE PRIEST 

Reahze, then, that the popular party in 
Ireland is seething -with rebellion against 
the tyranny of the Church. Imagme the 
feehngs of an English farmer if the parson 
refused to marry him for less dian ^2.0, 
and if he had virtually no other way 
of getting married! Imagine the Church 
Rates revived in die form of an unoffidal 


Income Tax scientifically adjusted to your 
taxable capadty by an intimate know- 
ledge of your affairs verified in the con- 
fessional! Imagine bdng one of a peas- 
antry reputed the poorest in the world, 
under the thumb of a priesthood reputed 
the richest in the world! Imagin e a 
Catholic middle class continually de- 
feated in the struggle of professional, 
offidal, and fashionable life by the su- 
perior education of its Protestant com- 
petitors, and yet forbidden by its priests 
to resort to the only efficient universiues 
in the country! Imagine trying to get a 
modem educadonina seminary of priests, 
where every modem book worth reading 
is on the index, and the earth is still re- 
garded, not perhaps as absolutely flat, yet 
as bemg far from so sphencal as Pro- 
testants allege! Imagine being forbidden 
to read this prefece because it prociriras 
your o-wn grievance! And ima^ne being 
bound to submit to all this because the 
popular side must hold together at all 
costs in the free of the Protestant enemy ! 
That is, roughly, the predicament of 
Roman Cathohe jfreland. 

PROTESTANT LOYALTy: A FORECAST 

Now let us have a look at Protestant 
Ireland. I have already said that a “loyal” 
Irishman is an abhorrent phenomenon, 
because he is an unnatural one- In Ireland 
it is not “loyalty” to drink the English 
king’s health and stand uncovered to the 
English national anthem: it is simply ex- 
ploitation of Enghsh rule in the interests 
of the property, power, and promotion of 

thelrish classes as againstthelrish masses. 

From any other pomt of vievt it is 
co-wardice and dishonor. I have knotm 
a Protestant go to Dubhn Castle ^to be 
sworn in as a special constable, quite re- 
solved to take the baton and break the 
heads of a patriotic faction just then up- 
setting the peace of the to-wn, yet back 
out at the last moment because he could 
not bring himself to swallow the oath of 
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alliance tendered vath the baton. There 
is no such thing as genuine Io}’alty in 
Irdand. There is a separation of die Irish 
people into nro hostile camps: one Pro- 
testan^gendemanly, and ohgaichicalj the 
other Roman Catholic, popular, and de- 
mocranc. The oligarchy governs Ireland 
as a bureaucraiy deriNung authoriij' from 
the Mng of England. It caimot cast him 
off Tsithout casting off its mu ascend- 
ancy. Therefore it naturally exploits him 
sedulousl}', drinhing his health, vratdng 
his flag, placing his anthem, and u^g 
the fooli^ -word “traitor” freely in its 
cups. But let the Enghsh Gotemment 
make a step totrards the democratic 
party, and the Protestant garrison revolts 
at once, not tritfa tears and prayers and 
anguish of soul and years of tcemhhng 
reluctance, as the parliamentarians of the 
XVn century revolted against Charles I, 
hut Tvith acrid promptitude and strident 
threatenings. ^^en England finallj' aban- 
dons the garrison by yielding to the de- 
mand for Home Rule, the Protestants 
tvill not go under, nor tiill they •waste 
much time in sulking over thdr betta}^!, 
and comparing their fate with that of 
Gordon left by Gladstone to perish on 
the spears of heathen fanatics. The)' can- 
not ^ord to retire into an lush Fatdjourg 
St Germain. They wall take an energetic 
part in the national government, which 
will be sorely in need of parliamentary 
and offiaal forces independent of Rome. 
They will get not oidy the Protestant 
votes, but the \ otes of Cathohcs in that 
spirit of toleration which is ei'erywhere 
extended to heresies that happen to be 
poliucally seniceable to the orthodox. 
Thej* w^l not relax their determination 
to hold every inch of the government of 
Ireland that they can grasp; but as tfiat 
gmemment will then be a national Irish 
government instead of as now an Eng- 
lish government, their determination will 
make them the vanguard of Irish Nation- 
ahsm and Democrat* as against Roman- 


ism and Sacerdotahsm, leaving English 
Unionise grieved and shocked at their 
discot ery of the true value of an Irish 
Protestant’s loj-alty. 

But there w^l be no open break in the 
tradiaon of the par^-. The Protestants 
will sail be the party of Uraon. w hich will 
then mean, not the Repeal of Home Rule, 
but the maintenance of the Federal Union 
of English - speaking commonwealths, 
now theatrically called the Empire. They 
will pull down the Umon Jati without 
the smallest scruple; but they know the 
value of the Channel Fleet, and ■will ding 
closer than brothers to that and any other 
Imperial asset that can be exploited for 
the protection of Ireland against foreign 
aggression or the sharing of expenses 
with the British taxpayer. They know 
that the Irish coast is for the Enghsh 
inswrion-scaremongertheheelofAchilles, 
and that they can use this to make him 
pay for the boot. 

PROTESTANT PCGN'ACm* 

If any Enghshman feels incredulous as 
to this %Tew of Protestantism as an essen- 
tially Nationalist force in Ireland, let him 
ask himself which leader he, if he were an 
Irishman, would rather have back from 
die grave to fi^t England: the Catholic 
Daniel O’Cormell or the Protestant Par- 
nelL O’Connell organized the Nationahst 
movement only to draw its teeth, to break 
its determination, and to declare that Re- 
peal of the Union was not worth die 
shedding of a drop of blood. He died m 
the bosom of his Church, not in the 
bosom of Ms country*. The Protestant 
leaders, from Lord Edward Rtzgerald to 
Parnell, have never dirided their devo- 
tion. If any Enghshman diinks that they 
would have been more sparing of blood 
than the English themselves ^ if only 
so cheap a flmd could have purchased the 
honor of Ireland, he gready mistakes the 
Irish Protestant temper. The notion that 
Ireland is the only country in the world 
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not worth shedding a drop of blood for 
is not a Protestant one, and certainly not 
countenanced by English practice. It was 
hardly reasonable to ask Parnell to shed 
blood quant, suff. in Egypt to put an end 
to the misgovemment of the Khedive and 
replace him by Lord Cromer for the sake 
of the English bondholders, and then to 
expect him to become a Tolstoyan or an 
O’Connelhte in regard to his own coun- 
try. With a wholly Protestant Ireland at 
his back he might have bullied England 
into conceding Home Rule; for the in- 
sensibihty of the Enghsh governing 
classes to philosophic^, moral, social 
considerations — ^in short, to any con- 
siderations which require a litde intel- 
lectual exertion and sympathetic alertness 
— ^is tempered, as we Irish well know, by 
an absurd susceptibility to intimidation. 

For let me hdt a moment here to im- 
press on you, O English reader, that no 
fact has been more deeply stamped into 
us than that we can do nothing with an 
English Government unless we frighten 
it, any more than you can yourself, "^en 
power and riches are thrown haphazard 
into children’s cradles as they are in Eng- 
land, you get a governing class without 
industry, character, courage, or real ex- 
perience; and imder such drcumstances 
reforms are produced only by cata- 
strophes followed by panics in which 
“something must be done.” Thus it costs 
a cholera epidemic to achieve a Public 
Health Act, a Crimean War to reform the 
Cml Service, and a gunpowder plot to 
disestablish the Irish Church. It was by 
the hght; not of reason, but of the moon, 
that the need for paying serious attention 
to the Irish land question was seen in 
England. It cost the American War of 
Independence and the Irish Volunteer 
movement to obtain the Irish parliament 
of 1782, the constitution of which far 
overshot the nationalist mark of today 
in the matter of independence. 

It is vain to plead that this is human 


nature and not class weakness. The 
Japanese have proved diat it is possible to 
conduct social and political changes in- 
telligently and providentially instead of 
dnfting along helplessly until public dis- 
asters compel a terrified and inconsiderate 
rearrangemenL Innumerable experiments 
in local government have shewn that 
when men are neither too poor to be 
honest nor too rich to tmderstand and 
share the needs of the people — ^as in New 
Zealand, for example — they can govern 
much more providendy than our little 
circle of aristocrats and plutocrats. 

THE TOST ENGLISHMAN 
Enghsh Unionists, when asked what 
they have to say in defence of their rule of 
subject peoples, often reply that the Eng- 
lishman is just, leaving us divided be- 
tween our derision of so monstrously 
inhuman a pretension, and our impatience 
with so gross a confusion of the mutually 
exclusive functions of judge and legis- 
lator. For there is only one condition on 
which a man can do justice between two 
litigants, and tiiat is Aat he shall have no 
interest in common with either of them, 
whereas it is only by having everyinterest 
in common with both of them that he can 
govern them tolerably. The indispensable 
preliminary to Democracy is the repre- 
sentation of every interest: the indispens- 
able preliminary to justice is the elunina- 
tion of every interest. When we want an 
arbitrator or an umpire, we turn to a 
stranger; when we want a government, a 
stranger is the one person we vdll not 
endure. The Englishman in India, for 
example, stands, a very statue of ju^ce, 
between two natives. He says, in enect, 
‘T am impartial in your religious disputes 
because I believe in neither of your re- 
hgions. I am impartial in your conflicts of 
custom and sentiment because your cus- 
toms and sentiments are different firom, 
and abysmally inferior to, my own. 
Finally, I amimpartialas to yourinterests. 
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because diey are both equafly opposed to 
irane, which is to keep you both equally 
powerless against me in order that I may 
extract money from you to pay salanes 
and pensions to myself and my fellow 
Enghshmen as judges and rulers over you 
In return for whi A you get the mestun- 
able benefit of a government that does 
absolute justice as betR^een Indian and 
Indian, bring wholly preoccupied trith 
the mrintenance of absolute injusuce as 
between India and England.” 

It will be observed that no Ei^sh- 
man, without making himself ndiculous, 
could pretend to be perfecdy just or dis- 
mterested m English afiairs, or would 
tolerate a proposri to estabhsh the Indian 
or Insh system m Great Bntam. Yet if 
the jusdce of the Englishman is sufficient 
to ensure the welfare of India or Ireland, 
It ought to suffice equally for England. 
But the English are wise enough to refuse 
to trust to Enghsh justice themselves, 
prefemng democracy. They can hardly 
blame the Insh for t^ng the same view. 

In short, dear English reader, the Insh 
Protestant stands outside that Enghsh 
Mumal Admiration Soaety which you 
call the Umon or the Empire. You may 
buy a common and not inefiecnve vanety 
of Insh Protestant by delegating your 
powers to him, and in efiect making liim 
the oppressor and you his sorely bulbed 
and bothered catspaw and mihtarymain- 
triner, but if j-ou offer him notlfing for 
his loyalty except the natural superiority 
of the Enghsh tiaracter, you will — ^R'ell, 
try the experiment, and see what will 
happen! You would ha\e a ten-times 
better chance with the Roman Catliohc; 
for he has been saturated from his youth 
up vitli die Impenal idea of foreign rule 
by a spintually superior intemarional 
poaer, and is trained to submission and 
abnegation of his pnvate judgment A 
Roman Cathohc gamson would take its 
orders from England and let her rule Ire- 
land if England vere Roman Cathohc. 


The Protestant garrison simply seizes on 
the Enghsh power; uses it for its own 
purposes; and occasionally orders the 
En g lis h Government to ^emo^ e an Irish 
secretary who has dared to apply English 
ideas to the affairs of die gamson. Where- 
upon the English Go^emment abjecdy 
removes him, and implores him, as a 
gendeman and a loyal fiaighshman, not to 
reproach it m the face of the Nationalist 
enemy. 

Such incidents naturally do not shake 
the sturdy conviction of the Irish Pro- 
testant that he is more than a match for 
any English Government in determina- 
tion and intelhgence. Here, no doubt, he 
flatters himself; for his advantage is not 
really an advantage of character, but of 
comparative directness of interest, con- 
centration of force on one narrow issue, 
simphaty of aim, with freedom from die 
scruples and responsibihties of world- 
pohtics The business is Irish business, 
not Enghsh; and he is Insh. And his ob- 
ject, which IS simply to secure the domm- 
ance of his ovii caste and creed behind 
the power of England, is simpler and 
clearer than the confused aims of Eng- 
hsh Cabinets strugghng inepdy tilth 
the burdens of empire, and biassed by the 
pressure of capital anyv’here rather than 
in Ireland. He has no responsibihty, no 
interest, no status outside his own coun- 
try and his own movement, which means 
that he has no consaence in dealing with 
England; whereas England, having a very 
uneasy consaence, and many hindering 
and hampering responsibihties and in- 
terests in deahng vith him, gets bulbed 
and dnven by him, and finally learns 
sympathy trith Nationalist aims by her 
experience of the tyranny of the Orange 
party. 

nUSH CATHOUCTSM FOBECAST 

Let US suppose that the estabhshment 
of a natontd government were to anni- 
hilate the ohgarchic party by absorbing 
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the Protestant garrison and making it a 
Protestant National Guard. The Roman 
Catholic laity, now a dpher, would or- 
ganize itself; and a revolt against Rome 
and against the priesthood would ensue. 
The Roman Catholic Church would be- 
come the official Irish Church. The Irish 
parliament would insist on a voice in the 
promotion of churchmen; fees and con- 
tributions would be regulated; blackmail 
would be resisted; sweating in conven- 
tual factories and workshops would be 
stopped; and the ban would be taken off 
the universities. In a word, the Roman 
Catholic Church, against which Dublin 
Castle is powerless, would meet the one 
force on earth that can cope with it vic- 
toriously. That force is Democratty, a 
thing far more Catholic than itself. Until 
that force is let loose agrinst it, the Pro- 
testant garrison can do nothing to the 
priesthood except consolidate it and drive 
the people to r^y round it in defence of 
thdr altars against the foreigner and the 
heretic. ^Vhen it is let loose, the Catholic 
laity will make as short work of sacer- 
do^ tyranny in Ireland as it has done in 
France and Italy. And in doing so it will 
be forced to face the old problem of the 
relations of Church and State. A Roman 
Catholic party must submit to Rome: an 
anti-clerical Catholic party must of neces- 
sity become an Irish Catholic party. The 
Holy Roman Empire, like the other Em- 
pires, has no future except as a Federation 
of national CathoUc Churches; for Chris- 
tianity can no more escape Democracy 
than Democracy can escape Socialism. It 
is noteworthy in this connection that the 
Anglican Catholics have played and are 
playing a not^le part in ffie Sodalist 
movement in England in opposition to 
the mdividualist Secularists of the urban 
proletariat; but they are quit of the pre- 
liminaiy dead lift that awaits the Insh 
Catholic. Their Church has thrown off 
the yoke of Rome, and is safely and per- 
manently Anghcized. But the Catholic 


Church in Ireland is still Roman. Home 
Rule will herald the day when the Vatican 
will go the way of Dublm Casde, and the 
island of the saints assume die headship 
of her own Church. It may seem incred- 
ible that long after the last Orangeman 
shall lay down his chalk for ever, the 
familiar scrawl on every blank wall in the 
north of Ireland "To hellwitii thePope!” 
mty reappear in the south, traced by the 
hands of Catholics who shall have for- 
gotten the traditional counter legend, 
“To hell with King Wilham!” (of glori- 
ous, pious, and immortal memory); but 
it may happen so. “The island of the 
saints” is no idle phrase. Religious genius 
is one of our national products; and Ire- 
land is no bad rock to build a Church 
on. Holy and beautiful is the soul of 
Catholic Ireland: her prayers are loveher 
than the teeth and claws of Protestant- 
ism, but not so effective in dealmg with 
the English. 

ENGLISH VOLTAEREANISM 

Let me ffimiliarize the situation by 
shewing how closely it reproduces the 
English situation in its essentials. In Eng- 
land, as in France, the stru^le between 
the priesthood and the Irity has produced 
a vast body of Voltaireans. But die essen- 
tial idenpity of the French and Enghsh 
movements has been obscured by the 
ignorance of the ordinary Englishman, 
who, instead of knowing the distinctive 
tenets of his church or sect; vaguely 
believes diem to be the eternal ^ 
opposed to the damnable error of 
other denominations. He thinks of \o - 
taire as a French “infidel, instead of ^ 
the champion of the Irity again^ the 
offidal theocracy of the State Cfaiu^ 
The Nonconformist leaders of our Free 
Churches are all Voltaireans. The warcry 
of the Passive Resisters is Voltaire s wa^ 
cry, “^crasez Tinlame.” No account need 
be taken of the technical difference be- 
tween Voltaire’s “infame and Dr Chf- 
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ford’s. One "was the unreformed Roman i 
Church of France, the other is the re- * 
formed Anghcan Church; but in both 
cases the attack has been on a priestly 
tyranny and a professional monopoly. 
Voltaire convinced the Genevan minis- 
ters that he v’as the philosophic cham- 
pion of thdr Protestant, Indmduahstic, 
Democratic Deism against the State 
Church of Roman CaAohc France; and 
his heroic energy and beneficence as a 
philanthropist, "which now only makes 
the hst of achievements on his monument 
at Femey the most impressive epitaph in 
Europe, then made the most earnest of 
the Lutheran ministers glad to claim a 
common inspiration -with him. Unfortun- 
ately Voltaire had an irrepressible sense 
of humor. He joked about Habakkuk; 
and jokes about Habakkuk smelt too 
strongly of brimstone to be tolerated by 
Protestants to whom the Bible "was not 
a hterature but a fetish and a talisman. 
And so Voltaire, in spite of the church 
he “erected to God,” became in England 
the bogey-atheist of three generanons of 
English Ignoramuses, instead of the legi- 
timate successor of Martm Luther and 
John Knox. 

Nowadays, howei'er, Voltaire’s jokes 
are either forgotten or else fall flat on a 
•world which no longer venerates Habak- 
kuk; and his true posmon is becoming 
apparent. The fact that Voltaire was a 
Roman Cathohc layman, educated at a 
Jesuit college, is the conclusive reply to 
the shallow people who ima^ne that 
Ireland delnered up to die Insh demo- 
cracj' — that is, to the Cadiolic laity — 
would be delivered up to the tj’ianny of 
die pnesthood. 

suppose! 

Suppose, now, that the conquest of 
France by Henty V of England had en- 
dured, and diat France in die X\Tn cen- 
tuty had been go\emed b}' an English 
wceroy dirough a Huguenot bureaucracy 


and a judiaal bench appointed on die 
understanding that loy^ty for diem 
meant loyalty to England, and patriousm 
a wnlhngness to die in defence of the 
English conquest and of the English 
Church, "w^ould not Voltaire m that case 
have been the meanest of traitors and self- 
seekers if he had played the game of Eng- 
land by joimng in its campaign against 
his own and his country’s Church? The 
energy he threw into the defence of Calas 
and Sin en "w ould have been throT>-n into 
the defence of the Frenchmen "whom the 
Enghsh would have called “rebels”; and 
he "W’ould have been forced to identify die 
cause of freedom and democracy w idi die 
cause of “I’lnfame.” The French revolu- 
tion would have been a rev oluuon against 
England and English rule instead of 
against aristocracy and ecclesiasnasm; 
and all the intellectual and spintual forces 
m France, from Turgot to De Tocque- 
"ville, "woidd have been burnt up in mere 
antt-Angliasm and nauonahst dithy- 
rambs instead of contributing to poliucal 
saenceand broaderang die thought of the 
world 

What -would have happened in France 
IS "W'hat has happened in Ireland; and that 
is why it is only the small-minded Irish, 
incapable of conceivnng w'hat religious 
freedom means to a coundy', "who do not 
loathe Enghsh rule. For in Ireland Eng- 
land IS nothing but the Pope’s police- 
man. She imagines she is holding the 
Vancan cardinals at bay when she is really 
strangling the Voltaires, the Foxes and 
Penns, die Cliffords, Hortons, Campbells, 
Walters, and Silvester Homes, w ho are 
to be found among the Roman Cadiolic 
laity as plennfully as among die Angh- 
can Catholic Imty in England She gets no- 
thing out of Ireland but infimte trouble, 
infirate confusion and hindrance in her 
own legislation, a hatred that circulates 
through the w hole world and poisons it 
against her, a reproach that makes her 
professions of sympathy -with Finland 
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and Macedonia ridiculous and hypo- 
critical, whilst the priest takes all the 
spoils, in money, in power, in pride, and 
in popularity. 

Ireland’s real grievance 

But it is not the spoils that matter. It is 
the waste, the sterihzation, the perversion 
of friiitful brain power into flatulent pro- 
test against unnecessary evil, the use of 
our very entrails to tie our own hands 
and seal our own bps in the name of our 
honor and patriotism. As far as money or 
comfort is concerned, the average Irish- 
man has a more tolerable hfe — espedally 
now that the population is so scanty — 
dian the average Enghshman. It is true 
that in Ireland the poor man is robbed 
and starved and oppressed under judidal 
forms which confer the imposing title of 
justice on a crude system of bludgeoning 
and perjuiy. But so is the Enghshman. 
The Englishman, more doale, less dan- 
gerous, too lazy intellectually to use such 
politick and legal power as lies within his 
reach, suffers more and makes less fiiss 
about it than the Inshman, But at least he 
has nobody to blame but himself and his 
fellow countrymen. He does not doubt 
that if an effective majority of the Enghsh 
people made up their minds to alter the 
Constitution, as the majonty of the Irish 
people have made up their minds to ob- 
tain Home Rule, they could alter it widi- 
out having to fight an overwhelmingly 
powerful and nch neighboring nation, 
and fight, too, with ropes round their 
necks. He can attack any institution in 
his country without betraying it to foreign 
vengeance and foreign oppression- True, 
his landlord may turn Wm out of his 
cottage if he goes to a Methodist chapel 
instead of to the parish church- His cus- 
tomers may stop iheir orders if he vot« 
Liberal instead of Conservative. English 
ladies and gentlemen who would perish 
sooner than shoot a fox do these things 
without the smallest sense of indecency 


and dishonor. But they cannot muzzle his 
intellectual leaders. The Enghsh philo- 
sopher, the Enghsh author, the Enghsh 
orator can attack every abuse and expose 
every superstition widiout strengthening 
the hands of any common enemy. In Ire- 
land every such attack, every such ex- 
posure, is a service to England and a stab 
to Ireland. If you expose the tyranny and 
rapacity of the Church, it is an argument 
in fevor of Protestant ascendancy. If you 
denounce die nepotism and jobbery of 
the new local authorities, you are demon- 
strating the unfitness of the Irish to 
govern themselves, and the superiority of 
the old ohgarchical grand juries. 

And there is the same pressure on the 
other side. The Protestant must stand by 
the garrison at all costs: the Unionist 
must wink at every bureaucratic abuse, 
connive at every tyranny, magnify every 
ofliaal blockhead, because their exposure 
would be a victory for the Nationalist 
enemy. Every Irishman is in Lancelot’s 
position: his honor rooted in dishonor 
stands; and faith unfaitiiful keeps him 
falsely true. 

THE CURSE OF NATIONALISM 

It is hardly possible for an Enghshman 
to imderstand all that this implies. A con- 
quered nation is like a man with cancer; 
he can think of nodung else, and is forced 
to place himself, to the exclusion of all 
better company, in the hands of quacks 
who profess to treat or cure cancer. The 
windbags of the two rival platforms are 
die most insufferable of all windbags- If 
requires neither knowledge, charter, 
conscience, dihgence in pubhc aflrirs, 
nor any virtue, private or communal, w 
thump the Nationahst or Orange tub: 
nay, it puts a premium on the rancor or 
callousness that has given rise to the prc^ 
verb that if you put an Irishman on a spit 
you can idways get another Irishman to 
baste him. Jmgo oratory in Engird is 
sickening enou^ to serious people: m- 
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deed one evening’s mafficking in London 
produced a detemuned call for the police. 
Well, in Ireland all political oratory is 
Jingo oratory; and all political demon- 
strations are maffidangs. English rule 
is such an intolerable abomination that 
no other subject can reach the people. 
NationaUsm stands between Ireland and 
the hght of the world. Nobody in Ireland 
of any intelhgence likes Nationalism any 
more than a man with a broken arm hkes 
having it set. A healthy nadon is as un- 
conscious of its nationahty as a healthy 
man of his bones. But if you break a 
nation’s nauonahty it will ^nk of no- 
thing else but getting it set again. It will 
hsten to no reformer, to no philosopher, 
to no preacher, until the demand of the 
Nationalist is granted. It wiU attend to no 
business, however vital, except the busi- 
ness of uniflcatiQn and liberation. 

That IS why everything is in abeyance 
in Ireland pending the achievement of 
Home Rule The great movements of the 
human spirit which sweep in waves over 
Europe are stopped on the Insh coast by 
the Enghsh guns of the Pigeon House 
Fort. Only a quaint htde offshoot of Eng- 
hsh pre-Raphaelitism called tiie Gaehc 
movement has got a footing by using 
Nationahsm as a stalMng-horse, and 
populatiting itself as an attack on the 
native language of the Insh people, which 
is most fortunately also the native lan- 
guage of half the world, includmg Eng- 
land. Every election is fought on nation- 
alist grounds; every appointment is made 
on nationalist grounds; every judge is a 
partisan in the nationahst conflict, every 
speech is a dreary recapitulation of 
nationahst twaddle; every lecture is a 
corruption of history to fktter national- 
ism or defiime it; every school is a recruit- 
ing station; e\'ery church is a barrack; 
and every Inshman is unspeakably tired 
of the whole miserable business, which 
nevertheless is and perforce must remain 
his first business until Home Rule mal-pg 


an end of it, and sweeps the nationalist 
and the garrison hack together into the 
dustbm. 

There is indeed no greater curse to 
a nation than a nationalist movement; 
which IS only the agonmng s^ptom of 
a suppressed natural function. Conquered 
nations lose thdr place in the world’s 
march because they can do nothing 
but stnve to get rid of their nationahst 
movements by recovering their national 
hberty.All demonstrations of the virtues 
of a foreign government, though often 
conclusive, are as useless as demonstra- 
tions of the superiority of artificial teeth, 
glass eyes, silver windpipes, and patent 
wooden legs to the naturd products. 
Like Democracy, national self-govern- 
ment is not for ffie good of the people: it 
is for the satisfection of the people. One 
Antorane emperor, one St Louis, one 
Richeheu, m^ be worth ten democracies 
in point of what is called good govern- 
ment; but there is no satisfection for the 
people in them. To deprive a d3ispeptic 
of his dinner and hand it over to a man 
who can digest it better is a highly logical 
proceeding, but it is not a sensile one. 
To take the government of Ireland away 
from the Irish and hand it over to the 
Enghsh on the ground that tiiey can 
govern better would be apredsely parallel 
case if the Enghsh had managed ffieir own 
aSairs so well as to place their supenor 
fticulty for governing beyond question. 
But as the Enghsh are avowed muddlers 
— ^rather proud of it, in fact — even the 
logic of that case against Home Rule is 
not complete. Read Mr Charles Booth’s 
account of London, Mr Rowntree’s ac- 
count of York, and the latest official 
report on Dundee; and then pretend, if 
you can, that Enghshmen and Scotchmen 
have not more cause to hand over thdr 
afiairs to an Irish parliament than to 
damor for another nation’s dries to 
devastate and another people’s busmess 
to mismanage. 
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A NATORAL RIGHT 

The question is not one of logic at all, 
but of natural right. Enghsh universities 
have for some time past encouraged an 
extremely foolish academic exercise which 
consists in disproving the existence of 
natural rights on the ground that they 
cannot be deduced from the principles of 
any known political system. If they could, 
they would not be natural rights but ac- 
quired ones. Acquired rights are deduced 
from political constitutions; but pohtical 
constitutions are deduced from natural 
rights. When a man insists on certain 
hberties without the slightest regard to 
demonstrations that they are not for his 
own good, nor for the pubhc good, nor 
moral, nor reasonable, nor decent, nor 
compatible with the existing constitution 
of society, then he is said to claim a 
natural nght to that hberty. When, for 
instance, he insists on hving, in ^ite of 
the irrefutable demonstrations of many 
able pessimists, from the author of the 
book of Ecclesiastes to Schopenhauer, 
that life is an e\dl, he is asserting a natural 
right to live. When he insists on a vote in 
order that his country may be governed 
according to his ignorance instead of the 
wisdom of the Privy Council, he is assert- 
ing a natural tight to self-government. 
When he insists on grading himself at 21 
by his own inexperience and folly and 
immaturity instead of by the experience 
and sagadty of his father, or the well- 
stored mmd of his grandmother, he is 
asserting a natural ri^t to independents. 
Even if Home Rule were as unhealthy as 
an Englishman’s eating, as intemperate as 
his drinking, as filthy as his smoking, as 
licentious as his domesticity, as corrupt 
as his elections, as murderously greedy as 
his commerce, as cruel as his prisons, and 
as merciless as his streets, Ireland’s claim 
to self-government would still be as good 
as England’s. King James the Firstproved 
so cleverly and conclusively that the satis- 


faction of natural rights was incompatible 
with good government that his courrieis 
called him Solomon. We, more enbght- 
ened, call him Fool, solely because we 
have learnt that nations insist on being 
governed by their own consent — or, as 
tiiey put ii^ by themselves and for them- 
selves — and ^t th^ will finally upset a 
good government which denies them this 
even if the alternative be a bad govern- 
ment which at least creates and maintains 
an illusion of democracy. Amenca, as far 
as one can ascertain, is much worse 
governed, and has a much more disgrace- 
fiil political history than England under 
Charles I; but the American Republic is 
the stabler government because it starts 
from a formal concession of natural 
rights, and keeps up an illusion of safe- 
guarding them by an elaborate machinery 
of democratic election. And the final 
reason why Ireland must have Home 
Rule is that she has a natural right to it 

A WARNING 

Fmally, some words of warning to 
both nations. Ireland has been deliber- 
ately ruined again and again by England. 
Unable to compete with us industrially, 
she has destroyed our industries by the 
brute force of prohibitive taxation. She 
was perfectly right. That brute force 
was a more honorable weapon than the 
poverty which we usdd to undersell her. 
We hved with and as our pigs, and let 
loose our wares in the Enghshmans 
market at prices which he could compete 
with only by living like a pig himself. 
Having the alternative of stopping our 

industry altogether, he very naturally and 
properly availed himself of it. W^faould 
have done the same in his place. To bear 
mahce against him on that score is to 
poison our blood and weaken our con- 
stitutions with unintelligent rancor. In 
wrecking all the industries that 
based on the poverty of our people Eng- 
land did us an enormous service. In 
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omitting to do the same on her OT\-n soil, ; 
she did herself a -WTong that has rotted her 
almost to the marrow. I hope that when 
Home Rule is at last achieved, one of our 
first legislanve acts vnll be to fortify the 
subsistence of our people behmd the bul- 
wark of a standard wage, and to impose 
cruslung import dudes on every Eng- 
hsh trade that flounshes in the slum and 
fattens on the starvation of our unfortun- 
ate English neighbors. 

DOWN WITH THE SOLDIEr! 

Now for England’s share of v'anung. 
Let her look to her Empire; for unless 
she makes it such a Federation for avil 
strength and defence that all firee peoples 
will clmg to It voluntarily, it will inevit- 
ably become a mihtarj' tyranny to prevent 
tliem firom abandoning it; and such a 
tyranny ■aiU dram the Enghsh taxpayer 
of his money more effectually than its 
w'orst cruelties can ever drain its victims 
of their liberty. A pohtical scheme that 
cannot be carried out except by soldiers 
wtU not be a permanent one. llie soldier 
is an anachromsm of which we must get 
rid. Among people who are proof against 
the suggestions of romantic fiction there 
can no longer be any question of the fact 
that nuhtarj’ service produces moral im- 
becility, ferocity, and cowardice, and that 
the defence of nations must be under- 
taken by the dvil enterpnse of men 
enjojing all the rights and liberties of 
dtizenship, and trained by the exacting 
disdpltne of democratic freedom and 
responsibility. For permanent work the 
soldier is worse than useless: such effi- 
aency as he has is the result of de- 
humanirauon and disablement. His whole 
training tends to make him a w'eakhng. 
He has the easiest of liv es: he has no free- 
dom and no responsibihty. He is politic- 
ally and soaally a child, with rauons 
instead of nghts, treated like a child, 
pumshed hke a child, dressed prettily and 
washed and combed like a child, excused 


for outbreaks of naughtiness like a child, 
forbidden to marrj- like a child, and called 
Tommy like a child. He has no real work 
to keep him from going mad except 
housemaid’s work: all the rest is forced 
exerase, in the form of endless rehearsals 
for a destructivo and terrifying perform- 
ance which may never come off, and 
which, when it does come off, is not hke 
the r^earsals. His officer has not evon 
housekeeper’s work to keep him sane. 
The work of otganizmg and command- 
ing bodies of men, which builds up the 
character and resource of the large class 
of dvihans who hve by it, only demoral- 
izes the mihtary officer, because his 
orders, however disastrous or offensive, 
must be obeyed without r^ard to conse- 
quences: for instance, if he calls his men 
dogs, and perverts a musketry dnll order 
to make them kneel to him as an act of 
personal h umilia tion, and thereby pro- 
vokes a mutiny among men not yet thor- 
ou^ly broken in to the abjectness of the 
mihtary condition, he is no^ as might 
be eiqiected, shot, bu^ at worst, repn- 
manded, whilst the leader of the mutiny, 
instead of getting the Victona Cross and 
a pubhc testimomal, is condemned to five 
years’ penal servitude by Lynch Law 
(techmcally called martial law) adminis- 
tered by a trade union of officers. Com- 
pare with this the petition of, for instance, 
our railw-ay managers or our heads of 
explosive fectones. They have to handle 
large bodies of men whose carelessness 
or insubordination may cause wholesale 
destruction of life and property; yet any 
of these men may insult them, defy them, 
or assault them without special penalties 
of any sort. The mihtar)' commander 
dares not lace these conditions: he hves 
in perpetual terror of his men, and will 
undertake their command only when they 
arestnpped of all their civil nghts, ga^ed, 
and bound hand and foot by a barbarous 
slave code. Thus the officer learns to 
punish, but nev'er to rule; and when an 
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emergency like i3ie Indian Mutiny comes, 
he breaks down; and the situation has to 
he saved by a few untypical officers with 
character enough to have retained their 
civihan qualities in spite of the messroom. 
This, unfortunately, is learnt by the 
pubhc, not on the spot, hut from Lord 
Roberts fifty years later. 

Besides ffie Mutiny we have had the 
Crimean and South African wars, the 
Dreyfus affair in France, the incidents of 
the anti-mihtarist campaign by the Sodal- 
Democrats in Germany, and now the 
Denshawai affair in the Nile delta, all 
heaping on us sensational demonstrations 
of the feet that soldiers pay the penalty of 
their slavery and outlawry by becommg, 
relatively to free civihans, destructive, 
cruel, dishonest, tyrannical, hysterical, 
mendacious, alarmists at home and terror- 
ists abroad, pohtically reactionary, and 
professionally incap^le. If it were 
humanly possible to mihtarize all the 
humamty out of a man, there would be 
absolutely no defence to this indictment. 
But the mihtary system is so idiotically 
academic and impossible, and renders its 
victims so mcapable of carrying it out 
with any thoroughness except when, in 
an occasional hysterical outburst of terror 
and violence, that hackneyed comedy of 
avil life, the weak man putting his foot 
down, becomes the mihtary tragedy of 
tile armed man burning, flogging, and 
murdering in a panic, that a body of sol- 
diers and officers is in the main, and under 
normal circumstances, much hke any 
other body of laborers and gentlemen. 
Many of us count among our personal 
fnends and relatives officers whose ami- 
able and honorable character seems to 
contradict everything I have just sad 
about the military character. You have 
only to describe Lynch courts and acts of 
terrorism to them as the work of Ribbon- 
men, Dacoits, Moonlighters, Boxers, or 
— to use the general term most familiar 
to them — “natives,” and their honest and 


generous indignation knows no bounds* 
tiiey feel about them like men, not like 
soldiers. But the moment you bring the 
professional side of them uppermost by 
describing predsely the same proceed- 
ings to tiiem as the work of regular 
armies, they defend them, applaud ffietn, 
and are ready to take part in diem as if 
their humanity had been blown out like 
a candle. You find that there is a hlind 
spot on their moral retina, and that this 
bhnd spot is the miUtary spot. 

The excuse, when any excuse is made, 
is that discipline is supremely important 
in war. Now most soldiers have no ex- 
perience of war; and to assume that those 
who have are therefore qualified to legis- 
late for it^ is as absurd as to assume that a 
man who has been run over by an omni- 
bus is thereby qualified to draw up wise 
regulations for the traffic of London. 
Neither our military novices nor our 
veterans are clever enough to see that in 
the field, disdpline either keeps itself or 
goes to pieces; for humanity under fire is 
a quite different thing from humanity in 
barracks: when there is danger the diffi- 
culty is never to find men who will obey, 
but men who can command. It is in time 
of peace, when an array is dther a pohee 
force (m which case its work can be better 
done by ^ dvihan constabulary) or an 
absurdity, that disdpline is difficult be- 
cause the wasted life of the soldier is un- 
natural, except to a lazy man, and his 
servitude galling and senseless, except to 
a docile one. SuU, the soldier is a man, 
and the officer sometimes a gentleman in 
the literal sense of the word; and so, wtet 
with humanity, laziness, and doa ty 
combined, they manage to rub along 
with only occasional outbursts of munny 
on the one side and class rancor and class 

cowardice on the otiier. 

They are not even discontented; iot 
the military and naval codes simph'fy hfe 
for them just as it is simplified 
dreru No soldier is askro to think for 
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himself, to judge for himself, to consult 
his own honor and manhood, to dread 
any consequence except the consequence 
of pumshment to his own person. The 
rules are plain and simple; the ceremomes 
of respect and submission are as easy and 
mechamcal as a prayer wheel; the orders 
are always to be obeyed thoughtlessly, 
however inept or dishonorable they may 
be. As the late Laureate said in the two 
stinging hnes in wluch he branded the 
Bntish soldier with the dishonor of Esau, 
“thars not to reason why, theirs but to 
do and die.” To the moral imbeale and 
political sluggard these conditions are as 
congemal and attractive as they are ab- 
horrent and intolerable to the William 
Tell temperament. Just as the most in- 
corrigible cnminal is always, we are told, 
the best behaved convict, so the man 
with least consdence and imaanve makes 
the best behaved soldier, and that not 
wholly through mere fear of punishment, 
but through a gemune fitness for and 
consequent happiness in the childlike 
military hfe Such men dread freedom 
and responsibihty as a weak man dreads 
a risk or a heavy burden; and the objec- 
tion to the mihtary system is that it tends 
to produce such men by a weakemng dis- 
use of the moral muscles No doubt this 
weakness is just what the mihtary system 
aims at, its ideal soldier being, not a com- 
plete man, but a doale urat of cannon- 
fodder which can be trusted to respond 
promptly and certainly to the external 
stimulus of a shouted order, and is intiim- 
dated to the pitch of faemg afraid to run 
away from a battle. It may be doubted 
whether even in the Prussian heyday of 
the system, when floggings of hundreds 
and even thousands of lashes were matters 
of ordinary rouune, this detestable ideal 
was ever reahzed; but your courts-martial 
are not practical enough to take that into 
account: it is charactensuc of the mihtary 
mmd continually to ignore human nature 
and cry for the moon instead of facing 
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modem social facts and accepting modem 
democratic conditions. And when I say 
the military mind, I repeat that I am not 
forgetting the patent fact that the mihtary 
mmd and the humane mind can east in 
the same person; so that an officer who 
will take all the avihan risks, from city 
traffic to fox-hunting, withoutuneasiness, 
and who will manage all the dvil em- 
ployees on his estate and in his house and 
stables without the aid of a Mutiny Act, 
will also, in his mihtary capaaty, frantic- 
ally declare that he dare not v^k about 
in a foreign country unless every crime 
of violence against an Englishman in ura- 
form is pumshed by the bombardment 
and destruction of a whole village, or the 
wholesale flo^ng and execution of every 
native in the neighborhood, and also that 
unless he and his fellow ofiicets have 
power, without the intervention of a jury, 
to pumsh the shghtest self-assertion or 
hesitation to obey orders, however grossly 
insulting or disastrous those orders may 
be, with sentences which are reserved in 
avil hfe for the worst crimes, he cannot 
secure the obedience and respect of his 
men, and the country will accordingly 
lose all its colomes and dependencies, and 
be helplessly conquered in the German 
invasion which he confidently eiqiects to 
occur in the course of a fortmght or so. 
That is to say, m so far as he is an ordmary 
gentleman he behaves sensibly and cour- 
teously; and in so far as he is a military 
man he gives way without shame to the 
grossest folly, cruelty, and poltroonery. If 
any other profession in Ae world had 
been stained by these vices, and by felse 
wimess, forgery, swindhng, torture, com- 
pulsion of men’s families to attend their 
executions, digg^g up and mutilation of 
dead enemies, dl wantonly added to the 
devastation proper to its own business, as 
the military profession has been within 
reant memory in England, France, and 
the Urated States of America (to mention 
no other countries), it would be very 
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difficult to induce men of capacity and 
character to enter it. And in England it is, 
in fact, largely dependent for its recruits 
on die refuse of industrial life, and for ite 
officers on the aristocratic and plutocradc 
refuse of polmcal and diplomatic life, 
who join die army and pay for their posi- 
tions in the more or less fashionable clubs 
which the regimental messes provide 
diem with — clubs which, by the way, 
occasionally figure in ragging scandals as 
circles of extremely coarse moral char- 
acter. 

Now in countries which are denied 
Home Rule: that is, in which die govern- 
ment does not rest on the consent of the 
people. It must rest on military coercion; 
and die bureaucracy, however avil and 
legal it may be in form and even in die 
character of its best officials, must con- 
nive at all the atrodues of military rule, 
and become infected in the end widi the 
chronic panic characteristic of militarism. 
In recent witness whereof, let me shift the 
scene from Ireland to Egypt, and tell the 
story of the Denshawai affair of June 
1906 by way of object-lesson. 

THE DENSHAWAI HOEROR 

Denshawai is a litde Egyptian village 
in the Nile delta. Besides the dilapidated 
huts among die reeds by die roadside, 
and the palm trees, there are towers of 
unbaked bnck, as unaccountable to an 
English villager as a Kenush oast-house 
to an Egyptian. These towers are pigeon- 
houses; for the villagers keep pigeons just 
as an English farmer keeps poultry. 

Try to imagine the feelings of an Eng- 
hsh village if a party of Chinese officers 
suddenly appeared and began shooting 
the dudes, the geese, the hens, and the 
turkeys, and earned them off, asserting 
diat diey were wild birds, as everybody 
in China knew, and that the pretended 
indignation of the farmers was a cloak for 
hatred of the Chinese, and perhaps for a 
plot to overthrow die religion of Con- 


fucius and establish the Church of Eng- 
land in its place! Well, that is the British 
equivalent of what happened at Den- 
shawai when a party of English officers 
went pigeon-shooting there the year be- 
fore last. The inhabitants complained and 
memonahzed; but they obtained no re- 
dress: the law failed them in their hour of 
need. So one leading family of pigeon 
farmers, Mahfouz by name, despair^ of 
the law; and its head, Hassan Mahfouz, 
aged 60, made up his mind not to submit 
tamely to a repetinon of the outrage. 
Also, British officers were ordered not 
to shoot pigeons in the villages without 
the consent of the Omdeh, or headman, 
though nothing was setded as to what 
might happen to die Omdeh if he ven- 
tured to refuse. 

Fancy the feelings of Denshawai when 
on the 13th of June last there drove to the 
village four khaki-clad Bntish officers 
with guns, one of them being a shooter 
of the year before, accompanied by one 
other officer on horseback, and also by a 
dragoman and an Ombashi, or police 
official! The oriental blood of Hassan 


Mahfouz boiled; and he warned them 
that they would not be allowed to shoot 
pigeons; but as they did not understand 
his language, die warning had no effect, 
They sent their dragoman to ask the 
Omdeh’s permission to shoot; but the 
Omdeh was away; and all the interpreter 
could get from the Omdeh’s deputy, who 
knew better than to dare an absolute 
refusal, w'as the pretty obvious reply that 
they might shoot if they went far enougn 
away from the village. On the strength o 
this welcome, they went from to 300 
yards away from die houses (these is- 
tances were afterwards officially averaged 
at 500 yards), and began shooung the 
villagers’ pigeons. The villagers remon- 
strated and finally seized the ^ of the 
youngest officer. It went off m the 
struggle, and wounded diree men and 
the wife of one Abd-el-Nebi, a young 
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man of 25. Now the lady, though, as it 
turned out, only temporarily disabled by 
a charge of pigeon shot m the softest part 
of her person, gave herself up for dead; 
and the feehng in the village was much 
as if our imaginary Chinese officers, on 
being interfered \iith in their slaughter 
of turkeys, had killed an English farmer’s 
wife. Abd-el-Ndji, her husband, took the 
matter to hearty not altogether without 
reason, we may admit. His threshing- 
floor also caught fire somehow (the 
official English theory is that he set it on 
fire as a signal for revolt to the entire 
Moslem world); and all the lads and 
loafers in the place were presently on the 
spot. The other officers, seeing their 
fnend in trouble, joined him. Abd-el- 
Nebi hit the supposed murderer of his 
wife with a stick; Hassan Mahfouz used a 
stick also; and the lads and loafers began 
to throw stones and bncks. Five London 
pohcemen would have seen thatthereti'as 
nothing to be done but fight their way 
out, as there is no use arguing with an 
imtated mob, especially if you do not 
know Its language. Had the shooting 
party been in the charge of a capable non- 
commissioned officer, he would perhaps 
have gotit safely off. As it was, the officers 
tned propitiation, makmg their overtures 
in pantomime. They gave up their guns; 
they ofiered watches and money to the 
crowd, crying Baksheesh; and die seraor 
officer acmally collared the }umor and 
pretended to arrest him for the murder of 
the woman. Naturally they were mobbed 
worse than before; and what diey did 
not give to the crowd was taken from 
diem, whetfaeras payment for the pigeons, 
blood money, or simple plunder was not 
gone into The officers, tv'O Irishmen and 
diree Englishmen, having made a hope- 
less mess of it, and bang now in serious 
danger, made for their carnages, but were 
dragged out of them again, one of the 
coachmen being knocked senseless. They 
then “agreed to run,” the arrangement 
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bang that the Enghshmen, bang the 
jumors, should run away to camp and 
bring help to the Irishmen. They bolted 
accordingly; but the third, die youngest; 
seeing the two Irishmen hard put to it; 
went back and stood by them. Of the 
two fugitives, one, after a long race in the 
Egyptian afternoon sun, got to the next 
v^ge and there dropped, smitten by 
sunstroke, of which he died. The other 
ran on and met a patrol, which started to 
the rescue. 

Meanwhde, the other three officers had 
been taken out of the hands of the lads 
and the loafers, of Abd-el-Nebi and 
HassanMahfouZjby the elders and watch- 
men, and saved from further injury, but 
notbefore they had been severely knocked 
about, one of them having one of the 
bones of his left arm broken near the 
wnst — simple fracture of the thin end of 
the ulna. TTiey were also brought to the 
threshing-floor; shewn the wounded 
woman, informed by gestures that they 
deserved to have their throats cut for 
murdering her; and kicked (with naked 
feet, fortunately); but at this point the 
elders and constables stopped the mob- 
bing. Finally the three were sent off to 
camp in their carriages; and the incident 
ended for that day. 

No English mob, under similar pro- 
vocation, would have behaved any better; 
and few would have done as litde mis- 
chief. It is not many months since an old 
man — ^not a foreigner and not an un- 
behever — ^was kidked to death m the 
streets of London because the action of a 
park constable m tunung him out of a 
pubhc park exposed him to suspicion of 
misconduct. At Denshawai, the officers 
were not onduty. In their pnvate capacity 
as sportsmen, ffiey committed a serious 
depredation on a very poor village by 
slaughtenng its stock. In an English vill- 
age they would have been tolerated be- 
cause the farmers would have evp ee ted 
compensation for damage and the vill- 
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agers coals and blankets and employment 
in country house, garden, and stable, or 
as beaters, huntsmen, and the like, from 
them. But Denshawai had no such in- 
ducements to submit to their thoughtless 
and selfish aggression. One of them had 
apparently killed a woman and wounded 
three men with his gun: m fact his own 
comrade virtually convicted him of it 
before die crowd by collaring him as a 
prisoner. In short, the officers had given 
outrageous provocation; and they had 
shewn an amiable but disastrous want of 
determination and judgment in dealing 
with the riot they provoked. They should 
have been severely reprimanded and in- 
formed that th^ had themselves to thank 
for what happened to them; and the vill- 
agers who assaulted them should have 
been treated witli leniency, and assured 
that pigeon-shooting would not be al- 
lowed in future. 

That is what should have ensued. Now 
for what actually did ensue. 

Abd-el-Nebi, in consideration of the 
injury to his wtfe, was only sentenced to 
penal servitude for life. And our clemency 
did not stop there. His wife was not 
punished at all — ^not even charged with 
stealing the shot which was found in her 
person. And lest Abd-el-Nebi should 
feel lonely at 25 in beginning penal servi- 
tude for the rest of his days, another 
young man, of 20, was sent to penal 
ser\dtude for life with him. 

No such sentimentality was shewn to 
Hassan Mahfouz. An Egyptian pigeon 
farmer who objects to Bnush sport; 
threatens British officers and gentlemen 
when they shoot his pigeons; and actually 
hits those officers with a substantial sricl^ 
is clearly a ruffian to be made an example 
of. Penal servitude was not enough for a 
man of 60 who looked 70, and might not 
have lived to suffer five years of it. So 
Hassan was hanged; but as a special mark 
of considerauon for his family, he was 
hanged in full view of his own house, 


with his wives and children and grand- 
children enjoying the spectacle from the 
roof. And lest this privilege should excite 
jealousy in other households, three other 
Denshavians were hanged with him. They 
went through the ceremony with digmty, 
professing their faith (“Mahometan, I 
regret to say,” Mr Pecksniff would have 
said). Hassan, however, “m a loud voice 
invoked ruin upon the houses of those 
who had given evidence against him”; 
and Darweesh was impatient and pre- 
sumed to tell the hangman to be quick 
But thenDarweeshwas a bit of a brigand: 
he had been imprisoned for beating false 
witness; and his resistance to the British 
invasion is the only officially recorded 
incident of his life which is entirely to his 
credit. He and Abd-el-Nebi (who had 
been imprisoned for theft) were the only 
disrepu^le characters among the pun- 
ished. Ages of the four hanged men re- 
spectively, 60, 50, 22, and 20. 

Han^ng, however, is the least sensa- 
tional form of pubhc execution: it lacks 
those elements of blood and torture for 
which the military and bureaucrattc im- 
agination lusts. So, as they had room for 
only one man on the gallows, and had 
to leave him hanging half an hour to 
make sure work and give his 6mi]y plenty 
of time to watch him swinging (“slowly 
turning round and round on himself,” as 
the local papers described it), thus having 
two hours to kill as well as four men, they 
kept the entertainment going by flogging 
eight men with fifty lashes each: eleven 
more than tlie utmost permitted by the 
law of Moses in times which our toy ot 
Occupation no doubt considers bmbar- 
ous. But then Moses conceived his few as 
being what he called the law of God, md 
not simply an instrument for the gratinca- 
tion of his own cruelty and terror, it is 
unspeakably reassuring to learn from the 
British offiaal reports laid before parlia- 
ment that “due dignity was obs^ed m 
earring out the executions, that all 
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possible humanity •w’as she-wn in carrying 
them out,” and that “the arrangements 
were admirable, and reflect great credit 
on all concerned.” As this last testimonial 
apparently does not refer to the victims, 
they are e\idently officially conadered 
not to have been concerned in the pro- 
ceedmgs at alL Finally, Lord Cromer 
certifies that the Englishman in charge of 
the proceedings is “a singularly humane 
man, and is very popular amongst the 
nauves of Egypt by reason of the great 
sympadiyhe has alv'ays shewn for them.” 
It will be seen that Parhamentary Papers, 
Nos. 3 and 4, Egypt, 1906, are not kck- 
ing in unconscious humor. The official 
walrus pledges himself in every case for 
the kindlmess of the official carpenter. 

One man was actually let off, to the 
great danger of the British Empire per- 
haps. Still, as he v’as an epileptic, and had 
already had several fits m the court of 
Judge Lynch, the doaor said Better not; 
and he escaped. This was very incon- 
vement; for the number of floggees had 
been made up solely to fill the time occu- 
pied by the hai^mgs at the rate of ti\’0 
floggings per hanging; and the break- 
dovm of the arrangement through Said 
Suleiman Eheiiall^’s inconsiderate in- 
disposition made the execuuon of Dar- 
weesh tedious, as he was han^ng for fully 
quarter of an hour without any flogging 
to amuse his fellow Mllagers and the 
officers and men of the InnisHlling Dra- 
goons, the inihtary mounted pohce, and 
the mounted infantry. A few spare sen- 
tences of flogging should have been kept 
in hand to provide against accidents. 

Li any case there was not time to flog 
everj'body, nor to flog three of the flog- 
gees enough; so these three had a year’s 
hard labor apiece in addition to thdr 
floggings Six others v ere not flowed at 
all, but Here sent to penal servitude for 
seien years each. One man got fifteen 
years Total for the morning’s work: four 
hanged, tno to penal servitude for life, 


j one to fifteen years penal serxitude, six to 
seven years penal seivitude, three to im- 
pnsonment for a year vith hard labor 
and fift}'^ lashes, and five to fifty lashes 

Lord Cromer certifies that ffiese pro- 
ceeding were “just and necessary.” He 
also ^ves his reasons. It appears diat the 
boasted justice introduced into Egypt by 
the F.ng ltsh in 1882 was imaginary, and 
that the real work of coping with Egj-p- 
tian disorder was done by Brigandage 
Commissions, composed of Egyptians 
These Commissions, nffien an offence 
was reported, descended on the incul- 
pated village; seized everybody con- 
cerned; and phed them with tortures, 
mentionable and unmentionable, until 
they accused en'erybody they were ex- 
pected to accuse. The accused were in 
turn tortured unul they confessed any- 
thmg and everything they were accused 
of. They were then killed, flogged, or 
sent to penal servitude. This was the 
reahty behnd the illusion that soothed us 
after bombarding Alexandria. The blood- 
less, white-gloved native courts set up to 
flatter our sense of impenal justice had, 
apparently, about as much to do with the 
actual government of the fellaheen as the 
annual court which awards the Dunmow 
flitch of bacon has to do with our divorce 
court. Eventually a Belgian judge, who 
was appomted Procureur-Gen&al, ex- 
posed the true state of affeirs. 

Then the situation had to be faced. 
Order had to be maintained somehow; 
but the regular native courts w'hich saved 
the face of the British Occupanon w’ere 
useless for the purpose; and the Brigand- 
age Commissions were so abominable 
and demoralizing that they made more 
mischief than they prevented. Besides, 
there w^as Mr Wilfiid Scawen Blunt on 
the warpath against tyranny and torture, 
threatemng to get questions asked in 
parbament. A new sort of tribunal in the 
nature of a court-martial had therefore to 
be mvented to replace the Brigandage 
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Commissions; but simple British military 
courts-martial, though probably the best 
available form of official Lynch Law, 
were made impossible by tlie jealousy of 
the "loyal” (to England) Egyptians, who, 
It seems, rule the Occupation and bully 
England exactly as the “loyal” Irish rule 
tlie Gamson and bully the Unionists 
nearer home. That kind of loyalty, not 
being a natural product, has to be pur- 
chased; and the price is an official job of 
some sort with a position and a salary 
attached. Hence we got, in 1895, a tri- 
bunal consututed in which three English 
officials sat with two Egyptian officials, 
exerasing practically unlimited powers of 
punishment without a jury and without 
appeal. They represent the best of our 
judicial and military officialism. And what 
that best is may be judged by the sentences 
on the Denshawai villagers. 

Lord Cromer's justification of the tn- 
bunal is practically tliat, bad as it is, the 
Brigandage Commissions were worse. 
Also (lest we should propose to cany our 
moral superionty any further) that the 
Egyptians are so accustomed to assoaate 
law and order with floggings, executions, 
torture, and Lynch Law, that they will 
not respect any tnbunal which does not 
continue these practices. This is a far- 
reaching argument: for instance, it sug- 
gests that Church of England mission- 
aries might do well to adopt the rite of 
human sacnfice when evangelizing tnbes 
in whose imagination that practice is in- 
separably bound up with reli^on. It sug- 
gests that the sole reason why the Den- 
shawai tnbunal did not resort to torture 
for the purpose of extorting confessions 
and evidence was that parliament might 
not stand it — though really a parliament 
which stood the executions would, one 
would think, stand anything. The tri- 
bunal had certainly no intention of allow- 
ing witnesses to testify against British 
officers; for, as it happened, the Ombashi 
who accompanied them on the two shoot- 


ing expeditions, one Ahmed Hassan Zak- 
zouk, aged 26, was rash enough to insist 
that after the shot that struck the woman, 
the officers fired on die mob twice. This 
appears in the parliamentary paper; but 
the French newspaper is quoted 

by Mr Wilfrid Scawen Blunt as repor ting 
that Zakzouk, on being asked by one of 
the English judges whether he was not 
afraid to say such a thing, replied “No- 
body m the world is able to frighten me: 
the truth is the truth,” and was promptly 
told to stand down. Mr Blunt adds that 
Zakzouk was then tned for his conduct 
in connection with the affair before a 
Court of Disapline, which awarded him 
two years imprisonment and fifty lashes 
Without rudely calhng this a use of tor- 
ture to intimidate anti-British wimesses, 
I may count on the assent of most reason- 
able people when I say that Zakzouk 
probably regards himself as havmg re- 
ceived a rather strong hint to make his 
evidence agreeable to the Occupation in 
future. 

Not only was there of course no jury 
at the trial, but considerably less than no 
defence. Barristers of suffiaent standing 
to make it very undesirable for them to 
offend the Occupation were instrurted to 
“defend” the prisoners Far from defend- 
ing them, they paid high compliraente to 
tlie Occupation as one of the choicest 
benefits rained by Heaven on their coun- 
try, and appealed for mercy for their 
miserable clients, whose conduct had 
“caused the unanimous indignation of 
aU Egyptians” “Clemency,” th^ smd, 
“was above equity.” The tribui^ m de- 
livering judgment remarked mat ^ e 
counsel for the defence had a full heanng. 
nevertheless the defence broke down 
completely, and all that their counse 

could say onbehalfofthe prisoners practi- 
cally amounted to an appeal to the mercy 
of the CourL” 

Now the proper defence, if put tor- 
ward, would probably have convinced 
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Lord Cromer that nothing but the burn- 
ing of the village and the crucifixion of 
all its inhabitants could preserve ihe Brit- 
ish Empire. That defence -was obvious 
enough: the village was invaded by five 
armed foreigners who attempted for the 
second time to slaughter the villagers’ 
ferming stock and carry it off, in resisting 
an attempt to disarm Aem four villagers 
had been wounded; the villagers had lost 
their tempers and knocked the invaders 
about; and the older men and watchmen 
had foally rescued the aggressors and 
sent them back with no worse handhng 
than they would have got anywhere for 
the like misconduct. 

One can imagine what would have 
happened to the man, prisoner or advo- 
cate, w'ho should have dared to tell the 
truth m this fiishion The prisoners knew 
better than to attempt it. On the scaffold, 
Darw'eesh turned to his house as he stood 
on the trap, and exclsdmed “May God 
compensate us well for this world of 
meanness, for this world of injusuce, for 
this w orld of cruelty." If he had dared in 
court thus to compare God with the tri- 
bunal to the disadvantage of the latter, he 
w'ould no doubt have bad fifty lashes 
before his hanging, to teach him the 
greatness of the Empire. As it was, he 
kept his Mews to himself untd it was too 
late to do anything worse to him than 
hang him In court, he did as all the rest 
did. They bed; they demed; they set up 
desperate alibis; they protested Aey had 
been in the next Milage, or tending catde 
a mile off, or threshing, or what non One 
of them, when identified, said "AH men 
are alike.” He had only one eye Dar- 
tieesh, who had secured one of the 
officers’ guns, declared diat his enemies 
had come in the night and buried it in his 
house, where his mother sat on it, hke 
Rachel on Laban’s stolen teraphim, until 
she was dragged off. A piuable business, 
yet not so pitiable as the M'rtuous indig- 
nation with which Judge Ljmch, bun- 


self provable by his own judgment to 
be a prevaricator, hypocrite, tjuant, and 
coward of the first water, preened himself 
at its expense. When Lord Cromer, in his 
official apolog}' for Judge L3mch, says 
that “the pnsoners had a perfectly 
trial’’ — ^not, observe, a trial as httle unfair 
as human f^ty could make it. which is 
the most that can be said for any trial on 
earth, but “a perfectly fair trial” — ^he no 
doubt believes what he says; but his 
opinion is interesting mainly as an ex- 
ample of the state of his mind, and of the 
extent to which, after thirty years of 
offiaal hfe in Egypt, one loses the plain 
sense of Enghsh w otds. 

Lord Cromer recalls how, in the eight- 
ies, a man threatened with the courbash 
by a Moudir in the presence of Sir Claude 
MacDonald, said “You dare not flog me 
now that the British are here.” “So bold 
an answer,” says Lord Cromer, “was 
probably due to the presence of a Bnt- 
ish officer.” "What would that man say 
now? What does Lord Cromer say now'? 
He deprecates “premature endeavors to 
thrust Western ideas on an Eastern 
people,” by which he means that w'hen 
you are in Egj’pt you must do as the 
Egyptians do: terrorize by the lash and 
the scaffold Thus does the East conquer 
its conquerors In 1883 Lord Dufferin 
wus abohshing the basunado as “a hor- 
rible and infamous punishment.” In 1906 
Lord Cromer guarantees ferocious sen- 
tences of flogging as “just and necessary,” 
and can see “notiiing reprehensible in the 
manner in w'hich they were earned out.” 
‘T have,” he adds, “passed nearly thirty 
years of my hfe in an earnest endeavor to 
raise the moral and matenal condition of 
the people of Egj'pt I hate been assisted 
by a number of tery capable officials, all 
of whom, I may say, have been animated 
by the same spirit as myself.” Egypt may 
W'ell shudder as she reads those words. If 
the first thirt}'^ years have been crowned 
by the Denshawai inadenn what will 
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Egypt be like at tlie end of another thirty 
years of moral elevation “animated by the 
same spirit”? 

It is pleasanter to return to Lord 
Cromer’s first letter on Denshawai, 
■written to Sir Edward Grey the day after 
the shooting party. It says that “orders 
■will shortly be issued by the General pro- 
hibiting officers in the army from shoot- 
ing pigeons in the future under any ar- 
cumstances -whatever.” But pray why this 
prohibition, if, as the tribunal declared, 
the officers were “guests [actually guests^ 
who had done nothing to deserve blame”? 

Mr Findlay is another interesting 
offidal correspondent of Sir Edward. 
Even after the tnal, at which it had been 
impossible to push the medical evidence 
further than to say that the officer who 
died of sunstroke had been predisposed 
to It by the knocking about he had 
suffered and by his flight under the 
Egyptian sun, whilst the officers who had 
remained defenceless in the hands of the 
villagers were in court, alive and well, 
Mr Rndlay wntes that the four hanged 
men were “convicted of a brutal and pre- 
meditated murder,” and complains that 
“the native press disregards the fact” and 
“is being conducted -with such an absolute 
disregard for truth as to make it evident 
that large sums of money have been ex- 
pended.” Mr Findlay is also a bit of 
a philosopher. “The Egyptian, being a 
fatalist,” he says, “does not greatly fear 
death, and there is therefore much to be 
said for flogging as a judicial purashment 
in Egypt.” Logically, then, the four 
hanged men ought to have been flogged 
instead. But Mr Findlay does not draw 
that conclusion. Logic is not his strong 
point; he is a man of feeling, and a very 
nervous one at that. “I do not believe that 
this brutal attack on British officers had 
anything direcdy to do with political 
animosity. It is, however, due to the in- 
subordinate spint which has been sedu- 
lously fostered during the last year by 


unscrupulous and interested agitators.” 
Again, “it is my duty to warn you of the 
deplorable effect which is being produced 
in Egypt by the fact that Members of 
Parliament have senously called in ques- 
tion the unanimous sentence passed by a 
legally constituted Couri^ of which the 
best English and the best native Judge 
were members. This fact will, moreover, 
supply the lever which has, up to the 
present, been lacking to the venal agitators 
who are at the head of the so-called patri- 
otic party.” I find Mr Findlay irresistible, 
so exquisitely does he give us the measure 
and flavor of officialism. “A few days 
after the Denshawai affray some natives 
stoned and severely injured an irrigation 
inspector. Two days ago three natives 
knocked a soldier off his donkey and 
kicked him in the stomach: his injunes 
are serious. In the latter case theft ap- 
pears to have been the motive. My object 
m mentioning these instances is to shew 
the results to be expected if once respect 
for the law is shaken. Should the present 
state of things continue, and, sail more, 
should the agitation in this country find 
support at home, the date is not far dis- 
tant when the necessity will arise for 
brining in a press law and for consider- 
ably increasing the army of occupation.” 
Just think of it! In a population of nearly 
ten milhons, one irrigation inspector is 
stoned. The Denshawai executions are 
then carried out to make the law re- 
spected. The result is that three native 
knock a soldier off his donkey and rob 
him. Thereupon Mr Findlay, appalled at 
the bankruptcy of avilizauon, sees no- 
thing for it now but suppression of ffie 
native newspapers and a consider^ e 
increase in the army of occupation'. And 
Lord Cromer writes “All I need say is 
that I concur generally m Mr Findlay s 
remarks, and that, had I remained m 
Egypt, I should in every respert have 
adopted the same course as that which he 
pursued.” 
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But I must resolutely shut this rich 
parliamentary paper. I have extracted 
enough to paint die picture, and enforce 
mywanung to England that if her Empire 
means rulmg the world as Denshawai has 
been ruled in 1906 — ^and thal^ I am afraid, 
IS what the Empire does mean to the main 
body of our anstocratic-military caste 
and to oiu: Jingo plutocrats — then there 
can be no more sacred and urgent pohdcal 
duty on earth than the disruption, defeat, 
and suppression of the Empire, and, m- 
adentally, the humanization of its sup- 
porters by die sternest lessons of that 
adversity which comes finally to institu- 
tionswluch make themselves abhorred by 
the aspinng will of humanity towards 
dmnity. As for the Egyptians, any man 
cradled by the Nile who, after the Den- 
shawai inddent, tnll ever voluntarily 
submit to Bnush rule, or accept any bond 
wth us except the bond of a Federation 
of free and equal states, \t*ill deserve the 
worst that Lord Cromer can consider 
“just and necessary” for him. That is 
what you get by attemptmg to prove 
your supremacy by the excesses of fright- 
ened soldiers and denaturahzed officials 
instead of by courageous helpfulness and 
moral supenority. 

In any case let no Englishman who is 
content to leave Abd-el-Nebi and his 
wenty-year-old neighbor in penal sen 1- 
tude for life, and to plume Hmself on the 
power to do it, pretend to be fit to go\ em 
either my country or his own The re- 
sponsibilit}’’ cannot be confined to the 
tnbunal and to the demoralized officials 
of tlie Occupauon The House of Com- 
mons had twentj'-four hours clear notice, 
with the telegraph under the hand of Sir 
Ednard Grey, to enable it to declare that 
England aas a civilized Power and would 
not stand these barbarous lashings and 
Mndictiie hangings Yet Mr Dillon, re- 
presennng tlie Irish party, which well 
knows w'hat Brinsh Occupations and 
Findlay “lojalism” mean, protested in 


vmn. Sir Edward, on behalf of the new 
Liberal Government (still simmering 
with xirtuous indignation at the flogging 
of Chinamen and the military execu- 
tions in South Ainca m the forced pres- 
ence of the \ictims’ famihes under the 
late Imperiahst Government), not only 
pemutted and defended the Denshawai 
executions, but appealed to the House 
almost passionately not to criticize or 
repudiate them, on the ground — how' 
incredible it now^ appears! — ^that Abd-el- 
Nebi and Hassan ^^^ouz and Darweesh 
and the rest were the fuglemen of a 
gigantic Moslem plot to nse agamst 
Christendom in the name of the Prophet 
and sweep Chnstendom out of Africa 
and Asia by a colossal second edition 
of the Indian Mutiny. That this idiotic 
romance, gross and ridiculous as the lies 
of Falstc^, should have imposed on any 
intelligent and politically experienced 
human being, is strange enough — ^though 
the secret shame of rei'olted humanity 
will make cabinet immsters snatdi at 
fantastic excuses — ^but what humanity 
will not forgive our foreign secretary for 
IS his failure to see that even if such a 
conspiracy really existed, England should 
have faced it and fought it bravely by 
honorable means, instead of wildly lash- 
ing and strangling a handful of poor 
peasants to scare Islam mto terrified sub- 
imssion. Were I abject enough to grant 
to Sir Edward Grey as talid that man 
asset of “thinking Impenally,” the con- 
viction that we are all going to be mur- 
dered, I should snll suggest to him that 
w'e can at least die hke gentlemen? Might 
I even be so personal as to say that the 
reason for gi'nng him a socitd posmon 
and pohtical opportumues that are denied 
to his tradesmen is that he is supposed to 
understand better than the}' that honor is 
w'orth its danger and its cost, and that hfe 
is w orthless without honor? It is true that 
Sir John Falstaff did not think so, but Sir 
John is hardly a model for Sir Edward. 
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Yet even Sir John would have had enou^ 
gumption to see that the Denshawai panic 
was more dangerous to the Empire than 
the loss of ten pitched battles. 

As cowardice is highly infectious, 
would it not be desirable to supersede 
officials who, after years of oriental ser- 
vice, have lost the familiar art of conceal- 
ing their terrors? I am myself a sedentary 
literary civilian, constitutionally timid; 
but I find it possible to keep up appear- 
ances, and can even face tlie nsk of being 
run over, or garotted, or burnt out in 
London without shneking for martial 
law, suppression of the newspapers, ex- 
emplary flogging and hanging of motor- 
bus drivers, and compulsory police ser- 
vice- Why are soldiers and officials on 
foreign service so much more cowardly 
than citizens? Is it not clearly because the 
whole Imperial mihtary system of coer- 
cion and terrorism is unnatural, and that 
the truth formulated by William Morris 
that “no man is good enough to be 
another man’s master” is true also of 
nations, and very specially true of those 
plutocrat-ridden Powers which have of 
late stumbled into an enormous increase 
of material wealth without having made 
any intelhgent provision for its proper 
distribution and administration? 

However, the economic reform of the 
Empire is a long business, whereas the 
release of Abd-el-Nebi and his neighbors 
is a matter of the stroke of a pen, once 
public opinion is shamed into activity. I 
fear I have stated their case very unfairly 
and inadequately, because I am hampered, 
as an Irishman, by my implacable hos- 
tihty to English domination. Mistrusting 
my own prejudices, I have taken the 
story from the two parliamentary papers 
in which our officials have done their ut- 
most to whitewash the tribunals and the 
pigeon-shooting party, and to blackwash 
the villagers. Tliose who wish to have it 
told to them by an Enghshman of un- 
questionable personal and soaal creden- 


tials, and an intimate knowledge of Egypt 
and the Egyptians, can find it in Mr 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s pamphlet entitled 
“Atrocities of British Rule in Egypt,” 
When they have read it they will appreci- 
ate my forbearance; and when I add that 
English rule in Ireland has been "am- 
mated by the same spirit” (I thank Lord 
Cromer for the phrase) as English rule in 
Egypt, and that this is the inevitable spint 
of all coercive military rule, they will per- 
haps begin to understand why Home 
Rule is a necessity not only for Ireland, 
but for all constituents of those Federa- 
tions of Commonwealths which are now 
the only permanently practicable form of 
Empire. 

Postscript. These sheets had passed 
through the press when the news came of 
Lord Cromer’s resignation. As he accuses 
himself of failing health, he will perhaps 
forgive me for accusing him of failing 
judgment, and for suggesting that his 
retirement from office might well be cele- 
brated in Egypt by the retirement at his 
intercession, of Abd-el-Nebi and ffie rest 
from penal servitude. 

A Year Later. It may be a relief to 
some of my readers to learn that very 
shortly after the publication of the above 
account of the Denshawai atrocity, I re- 
ceived a private assurance that Abd-el- 
Nebi and his fellow-prisoners would be 
released on the following New Years 
Day, which is the customary occadon in 
Egypt forsuch acts of grace and ckmeacy 
as the Occupation may allow the Khemve 
to perform, and that in the meanume 
their detention would not be rigorous. As 
the hanged men could not be unhanged 
nor the flogged men unflogged, this w^ 
all that could be done. I am bound to add, 
in justice to the Government; that this 
was, as far as I could ascertam, an a^ 
of pure consaence on the part of the 
Cabinet; for there was no sign of any 
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serious pressure of public opinion. One 
or two newspapers seemed to be amused 
at my callmg the Denshawai villagers 
Densha^ians; but they shewed no other 
interest in the matter: another illustration 
of how hopeless it is to induce one 
modem nation, preoccupied as it neces- 
sanly is with its own a^rs, to take any 
real interest m the welfare of another, 
ev’en when it professes to govern that 
other in a superior manner for its good- 
Sir Edward Grey’s reputation as a great 
bhmster for Foreign Affairs n’as not 
shaken m the least: the eulogies vhich 
were heaped on him by both parties in- 
creased in volume, and an attempt which 
I made to call attennon to the real char- 
acter of the Anglo-Russian agreement as 
to Persia, which was held up as a master- 
piece of his diplomacy (I -was apparently 
the only person who had ^en the 
trouble to read it) had no effect Not unnl 
Sir Edv'ard ventured to threaten a really 
formidable European Power in 1911, and 
threatened it successfully from his pomt 
of view, did a sudden and violent avia- 
tion against him spnng up. Unnl Aen, 
men of both parnes idolized him without 
knovmg why, just as they had formerly 
idolized Lord Cromer and Lord Milner 
■without knowing why. They will now 
very possibly turn on him and rend him, 
also without knowing why. The one 
thing thej* will not do is to blame them- 
seh es, w hich is the only blaming that can 
be of any profit to them. 

Twentyfocr Years Later. The 
sequel to these e\ents confirmed my un- 
heeded warmng with a sanguinary com- 
pleteness of which I had no pret ision. At 
Easter 1916 a handful of Irishmen seized 
tlie Dublin Post Office and proclaimed 
an Irish Republic, with one of their num- 
ber, a schoolmaster named Pearse, as 
President. If all Ireland had nsen at this 
gesture it would have been a serious 
matter for England, then up to her neck 
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in the war against the Central Empires. 
But there was no response: the gesture 
vas a complete failure. All that ■was neces- 
sary was to blockade the Post Office untd 
its microcosmic repubhc was starved out 
and made ridiculous. \Vhat actually hap- 
pened would be incredible if there were 
not so many ht.ing witnesses of it. From 
a battery planted at Trinity College (the 
Irish eqm^valent of Oxford Unitersitj), 
and from a warship m the nver Liffey, a 
bombardment was poured on the centre 
of the aty which reduced more than a 
square mile of it to such a condmon tliat 
wrhen, in the following year, I was taken 
through Arras and Ypres to shew me 
what the German artillery had done to 
these ernes m two and a half years, I 
laughed and said, ‘ Y’ou should see what 
the British amlleiy did to my nant e aty 
m a week.” It would not be true to say 
that not one stone was left upon another; 
for the marksmanship was so bad that the 
Post Office Itself was left standing amid 
a waste of rubbish heaps; and enough 
scraps of w'all w^ere left for the Bntish 
Army, which needed recruits, to cover 
with appeals to the Irish to remember 
Belgium lest the fete of Louvain should 
befell their own hearths and homes. 

Hating thus worked up a harebrained 
romantic adventure into a heroic episode 
m the struggle for Irish freedom, the ■vic- 
tonous arfilensts proceeded to kill their 
prisoners of war in a drawm-out string of 
executions. Those who w'ere executed 
accordingly became not only national 
heroes, but the mart}TS whose blood was 
the seed of the present Insh Free State. 
Among those who escaped was its first 
PresidenL Nothing more blindly savage, 
stupid, and terror-mad could ha\e been 
de\’ised by England’s worst enemies. It 
wws a very characteristic example of the 
mentality produced by the conventional 
gentleman-militarist education at Marl- 
borough and Sandhurst and the conien- 
uonal gentleman-diplomatist education 
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at Eton and 0,\ford, Harrow and Cam- 
bridge. Is It surprising that the Russian 
Soviet Government, though fanaticaily 
credulous as to the need for popular 
education, absolutely refused to employ 
ns teachers anyone wlio Jiad been touched 
by the equivalent public school and uni- 
versity routine in Russia, and stuck to its 
resolution even at the cost of carrying on 
for some years with teachers who were 
hardly a day ahead of their pupils? 

But the Post Office episode was 
eclipsed by an event which was mucli 
more titan an episode, as it shattered the 
\\ hole ease for parliamentary government 
throughout the world. The Irish Nation- 
alists, after thirty years of constitution.!! 
procedure in the Bntisli Parliament, had 
carried an Act to establish Irish Home 
Rule, as it was then called, which duly 
received the ropl assent and became a 
statute of the realm. Immediately the 
British officers on service in Ireland 
mutinied, refusing to enforce the Act or 
operate against the northern Orangemen 
tv ho were openly arming themselves to 
resist it. They tv ere assured of support 
by their fellow-officers at home. The Act 
was suspended after prominent English 
statesmen had taken part in the miiitarj' 
manoeuvres of die Orangemen. The Pnme 
Minister publicly pledged Jiimself that 
Belfast, die Orange capital, would not in 
any case be coerced. In short, the Act tv as 
shelved under a threat of avil war; and 
the Clan na Gael, which in America had 
steadfastly maintained that die constitu- 
tional movement was useless, as England 
would in die last resort repudiate the con- 
stitution and hold Ireland against the 
Irish by physical force, and had been 
rebuked, lectured, and repudiated by the 
parliamentary Home Rulers for a whole 
generation for saying so, was )ustified. 
The Catholic Irish accordingly armed 
themselves and drilled as Volunteers in 
spite of the hostility of the Government, 
which meanwhile gave every possible 


assistance to die parallel preparations of 
the Orangemen. An Irish parliament (or 
Dail) sal in Dublin and claimed to be 
the national government. Irish courts 
were set up for the administration of 
Irish justice; Irish order was kept by Insh 
police; Irish ta.xcs w'crc collected by Insh 
officials; and British courts were boy- 
cotted. Upon diis interesting but hope- 
less attempt to Ignore British rule the 
Government let loose a specially recruited 
force (known to histoiy as the Black and 
Tans) with carte blanche to kill, burn, and 
destroy, save only diat they must stop 
short of rapine. Tliey w'reckcd the Insh 
courts and produced a state of anarchy. 
They struck at the Irish through the 
popular co-operative stores and cream- 
eries, which they burnt. The people found 
a civnl leader m Ardiur Gnffidis and a 
military one m Michael Collins, The 
Black and Tans had the British Govern- 
ment at their back: Collins had the people 
at his back. He threatened that for every 
creamery or co-operative store or cabin 
or cottage burnt by die Black and Tans 
he would bum tw’o country houses of the 
Protestant gentry. The country houses 
that were not burnt w'cre raided at night 
and laid under contnbution for needed 
supplies. If die occupants reported the 
raid, the house w'as burnt. The Black and 
Tans and die ordinary constabulary w^ 
treated as enemies in uniform: that is, 
they were shot at sight and their stations 
burnt; or they w'cre ambushed and killed 
in petty battles. Tliose who gave 
mgs or information of any helpful had 
to them w'cre mercilessly executed wath- 
out privilege of sex or benefit of clergy. 
Collins, w'ldi allies in every street and 
hamlet, proved able to raipr out his 
threat. He won the crown of the Reign of 
Terror; and the position of die Protestant 
gentry became unbearable. 

Thus by fire and bullet, murder and 
tormre and devastation, a situaoon w'as 
produced in wluch the British Govern- 
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ment had either to capitulate at the cost 
of a far more complete concession of self- 
government to Ireland than that decreed 
by the repudiated Home Rule Ac^ or to 
let loose the mihtaiy strength of England 
in a Cromwelhan reconquest, massacre, 
and replantauonwhichit knewthatpubUc 
opinion m England and America -would 
not tolerate; for some of the most con- 
spicuous English champions of Ulster 
•warned the Government that they could 
stand no more of the Black and Tan 
terrorism. And so "we settled the Insh 
Question, not as o'vilized and reasonable 
men should have settled it, but as dogs 
settle a dispute over a bone. 

Future historians -will probably see in 
these catastrophes a ritual of human sacn- 
fice -vrithout which the savages of the 
twentieth century could not effect any 
redistribuuon of pohdcal po'wer or 
■vi'ealth. Nothing -was learnt from Den- 
shawai or the Black and Tan terror. In 
India, which is sail strugglmg for self- 
government, and obviously must finally 
have it, a mihtary pamc led to the can- 
nonadmg of a forbidden public meeting 
at Amritsar, the crowd being dealt •with 
preasely as if it were a body of German 
shocktroops ruslung the Bnush trenches 
in Flanders In London the pohce would 
have broken a score or two of heads and 
dragged a handful of nngleaders to the 
police courts And there 'was tlie usual 
combinanon of mean spite mth hj-per- 
bolical Molencc. Indians were forced to 
crawl past official buildings on their hands 
and knees The effect •was to make Briush 
imperial rule ridiculous in Europe, and 
implacably resented in India. 

In Egypt the Bnush dominauon died 
of Denshaaai; but at its deathbed the 
Bntish Sirdar aas assassinated, a here- 
upon the Bnush Government, just then 
rather drunk after a sleeping election 
wctorj' secured by an anti-Russian scare, 
announced to an amazed aorld that it 
•was going to cut off the Nile at its source 


and destroy Egypt by stopping its water 
supply- Of course nothing happened but 
an isnaominious chmb do^wn; but the 
inddent illustrates my contenuon that 
our authonty, w hen it is too far flung (as 
our patriotic rhapsodists put it), goes 
stark mad at the penphery if a pin drops. 
As to what further pamcs and atrodues 
will ensue before India is left to gov'em 
itself as much as Ireland and Egj^pt now 
are I am in the dark until the e\*ent en- 
li^tens me. But on the folly of allo'R’ing 
military counsels to prev’ail in pohtical 
settlements I may point to the ft^ontiers 
estabhshed by the \'ictors after the war 
of 1914-18. Almost eveiy one of these 
fronuers has a new war implidt in i‘, 
because the soldier recognizes no ethno- 
graphical, hnguistic, or moral bound- 
aries: he demands a hne that he can 
defend, or rather that Napoleon or Wel- 
lington could have defended; for he has 
not yet learnt to think of offence and 
defence in terms of airplanes which ignore 
his Waterloo ridges. And the mcdtable 
nationahst rebellions against these mihtary 
fironUers, and the atrodties by w hich they 
are countered, are m full swing as I svrite. 

Meanwhile, John Bull’s Other Island, 
though its freedom has destroyed all the 
romanuc interest that used to attach to it, 
has become at last highly interesting to 
the student of poliucal sdence as an ex- 
periment in political structure. Protestant 
Ulster, •whi^ armed against the rest of 
Ireland and defied the Briush Parliament 
to the cry of “We •« ont ha\ e it,” meamng 
that they w'ould die in the last ditch sing- 
ing “O God, our help in ages past” 
rather than suffer or tolerate Home Rule, 
is now suffenng and indeed huggng 
Home Rule on a much more homely scale 
than the Home Rulers ever demanded or 
dreamt of; for it has a Belfast Home Rule 
Parhament instead of an Irish one. And 
it has allowed Catholic Ireland to secure 
the Irish parhament. Thus, of the two 
regional parliaments which have been 
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established on a sectarian basis, Protest- 
ant Ulster has been left with the smaller. 
Now it happens that Protestant Ulster is 
industrial Ireland and Catholic Ireland 
agricultural Ireland- And throughout the 
world for a century past the farmer, 
the peasant, and die Catholic have been 
the bulwark of the industrial capitalists 
against the growing political power of 
the industrial proletanat organized in 
trade umons, L^or parties, and the ubi- 
quitous sodahties of that new ultra- 
Catholic Church called Socialism. 

From this defensive alliance the Ulster 
employers, blinded by an obsolete big- 
otry and snobbery, have deliberately cut 
themselves off. In my preface of 1906, 
and again in my 1912 preface to a six- 
penny edition of this play called the 
Home Rule edition, I exhorted the Pro- 
testants to take their chance, trust their 
grit, and play their part in a single parlia- 
ment ruling an undivided Ireland. They 
did not take my advice. Probably they 
did not even read it, being too deeply 
absorbed in the History of Mana Monk, 
or the latest demonstration that all the 
evil m the world is the work of an under- 
ground conspiracy entitled by them “the 
Jesuits.” It is a pity th^ did not begin 
their political education, as I began mine. 


by reading Karl Marx. It is true that I had 
occasion to point out that Marx was not 
infallible; but he left me with a very 
strong disposition to back the economic 
situation to control all the other situa- 
tions, religious, nationalist, or romantic, 
in the long run. And so I do not despair 
of seeing Protestant Ulster seeking the 
alliance it repudiated. The Noraem 
Parliament will not merge into the 
Oireachtas; for until both of them are 
superseded by a completely modernized 
central government, made for action and 
not for obstruction, they will remain 
more effective as regional parliaments 
than they would be as national ones; but 
they wiU soon have to take counsel to- 
gether through conferences which will 
recur until they become a permanent 
institution and finally develop into w'hat 
the Americans call Congress, or Federal 
Government of the whole island. No 
doubt this will be received in Belfast (if 
noticed at all) ■mth shouts of "We wont 
have it” But I have heard that cry before, 
and regard it as a very hopeful sign that 
they "Will have it gladly enough when 
they have the luck to get it. 

Ayot St Lawrence, 

Novemher 1929. 
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A RECRUITING PAMPHLET 


It may surprise some people to learn 
that m 1915 tlds htde play •was a recruit- 
ing poster in disguise. The Bntish officer 
seldom likes Irish soldiers; but he aln^ays 
tnes to have a certam proportion of them 
in his battalion, because, partly &om a 
n'ant of common sense which leads them 
to "value their hves less than Enghshmen 
do Otves are really less worth living in a 
poor country), and partly because even 
the most cowardly Irishman feels obliged 
to outdo an Enghshman m bravery if 
possible, and at least to set a perilous pace 
for him, Insh soldiers give impetus to 
those mihtary operations which require 
for their spirited execution more devil- 
ment than prudence. 

Unfortunately, Irish recruiting was 
badly bungled m 1915. The Irish were 
for ffie most part Roman Cadiohcs and 
loyal Irishmen, which means that firom 
the Enghsh point of -view they were 
herencs and rebels. But they were willmg 
enoigh to go soldierii^ on the side of 
France and see the world outside Ireland, 
which is a dull place to hve in. It "was 
quite easy to enl^t them by approacbir^ 
them from their own point of -view. But 
the War Office insisted on approaching 
them from the point of ■view of Dubhn 
Castle. They were discounged and re- 
pulsed by refusals to ^ve commissions to 
Roman Cathohc officers, or to allow dis- 
tinct Irish umts to be formed. To attract 
them, the •walls were covered with pla- 
cards headed Rejember Belgium. The 
folly of asking an Irishman to remember 
anything when you "want him to fight for 
England was apparent to everyone out- 
side the Castle: Forget akd Forgive 
■Rould have been more to the point. 


Remembering Belgium and its broken 
treaty led Inshmen to remember Limerick 
and its broken treaty; and the recrmting 
ended m a rebelhon,in suppressing which 
the British artillery qmte unnecessarily 
reduced the centre of Dublm to ruins, and 
the Bntish commanders killed their lead- 
ing prisoners of war in cold blood morn- 
ing after morning with an effect of long 
drawn out ferodiy. Really it was only 
die usual childish petulance in w'hich 
John Bull does thmgs in a week that dis- 
grace him for a century, though he soon 
recovers his good humor, and cannot 
understand w'hy the survivors of his 
■wrath do not feel as folly with him as he 
does with them. On the smouldering 
ruins of Dublm die appeals to remember 
Louvain were presendy supplemented by 
a fresh appeaL Irishmek: do votj wish 

TO HAVE THE HoRRORS OF WaR BROUGHT 

TO YOUR o"WH Hearths and Homes^ 
Dublin laughed sourly. 

As for me, I addressed myself quite 
simply to the business of obtaining re- 
cruits. I knew by personal experience and 
observation what anyone might ha^ve in- 
ferred from the records offish emigra- 
tion, that all an Irisliman’s hopes and 
ambitions turn on his opportunities of 
getting out of Ireland. Stimulate his 
loyalty, and he will stay m Ireland and 
die for her; for, incomprehensible as it 
seems to an Englishman, Irish patriotism 
does not take the form of devotion to 
England and England’s king. Appeal to 
his discontent his deadly boredom, his 
di"warted curiosity and desire for change 
and adventure, and, to escape from Ire- 
land, he will go abroad to risk his life for 
France, for the Papal States, for secession 
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in America, and even, if no better may be, 
for England. Knowing that the ignorance 
and insularity of the Irishman is a danger 
to himself and to his neighbors, I had no 
scruple in making that appeal when there 
was somediing for him to fight whidi 
the whole world had to fight unless it 
meant to come under the jack boot of the 
German version of Dublin Castle. 

There was anodier consideration, un- 
mentionable by tile recruiung sergeants 
and war orators, which must nevertheless 
have helped them powerfully in procur- 
ing soldiers by voluntary enlistment. The 
happy home of the idealist may become 
common under millennial conditions. It 
is not common at present. No one vrill 
ever know how many men joined the 
army in 1914 and 1915 to escape from 
tyrants and taskmasters, termagants and 
shrews, none of whom are any the less 
irksome when they happen by ill-luck to 
be also our fathers, our mothers, our 
wives and our children. Even at their 
amiablest, a hohday from them may be 
a tempting change for all parries. That is 
why I did not endow O’Flaheriy V.C. 
widi an ideal Irish colleen for his sweet- 


heart, and gave him for his mother a 
Volumnia of the potato patch radier than 
an affectionate parent from whom he 
could not so easily have tom him<ipl f 
away. 

I need hardly say that a play thus care- 
fully adapted to its purpose was voted 
utterly inadmissible; and in due course 
the Briush Government, frightened out 
of its wits for the moment by the rout of 
the Fifth Army, ordained Irish Conscnp- 
rion, and then did not dare to go through 
with iL I still think my own Ime was Ae 
more businesshke. But during die war 
everyone except the soldiers at the front 
imagined that nothing but an extreme 
assertion of our most passionate pre- 
judices, without the smallest regard to 
their efect on others, could win Aewar. 
Finally the British blockade won the war; 
but the wonder is that the British block- 
head did not lose it. I suppose the enemy 
was no wiser. War is not a sharpener of 
wits; and I am afraid I gave great offence 
by keeping my head in d^ matter of 
Irish recrmting. What can I do but 
apologize, and publish the play now that 
it can no longer do any good? 


XX 

THE INCA OF PERUSALEM 

AN ALMOST HISTORICAL COMEDIETTA 


I must remind the reader that diis play- 
let "was "written when its prindpal char- 
acter, iar from hemg a f^en foe and 
virtually a prisoner in our \'ictorious 
hands, "was stdl the Caesar whose lemons 
we were resisting -with our hearts in our 
mouths. Many were so hombly afraid 
of him that th^ could not forgive 
me for not being afraid of him: I 
seemed to be triflmg heartlessly with a 
deadly penL I knew better; and I have 
represented Caesar as knowing better 
himself. But it "was one of the quaintnesses 
of popular feeling during the war that 
anyone who breathed the shghtest doubt 
of the absolute perfection of German or- 
ganization, the Machiavellian depdi of 
German diplomacy, the omniscience of 
German sdence, the equipment of every 
German with a complete philosophy of 
history, and the consequent hopelessness 
of overcoming so magnificently accom- 
phshed an enemy except by the sacrifice 
of every recreative activity to incessant 
and vAement war work, including a 
heartbreaking mass of fussmgandcad^g 


and blufBng riiat did nothing but waste 
our energies and nre our resolution, "was 
called a pro-German. 

Now that this is all over, and die up- 
shot of the fighting has shewn that we 
could quite well have afforded to laugh 
at the doomed Inca, I am in another diffi- 
culty. I may be supposed to be hitting 
Cse^ when he is down. That is why I 
preface the play with this reminder that 
when it was "written he "W'as not down 
To make quite sure, I have gone through 
the proof sheets very carefully, and de- 
leted everything that could possibly be 
mistaken for a foul blow. I have of course 
maintained the ancient privilege of 
comedy to chasten Caesar’s foibles by 
laughmg at them, whilst introducing 
enough ob"vious and outrageous fiction 
to reheve both myself and my model 
from the obhganons and responsibihties 
of sober history and biography. But I 
should certainly put the play m the fire 
mstead of publishing it if it contained a 
word against our defeated enemy that I 
would not have written in 1913- 
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XXI 

AUGUSTUS DOES HIS BIT 

A TRUE-TO-LIFE FARCE 


I wish to express my gratitude for cer- 
tain good offices which Augustus secured 
for me in January 1917. I had been in- 
vited to visit the theatre of war in Flanders 
by the Commander-in-Chief: an invita- 
tion which was, under the circumstances, 
a summons to duty. Thus I had occa- 
sion to spend some days in procuring the 
necessary passports and other official 
facilities for my journey. It happened just 
then that the Stage Society gave a per- 
formance of this htde play. It opened the 
heart of every official to me. I have al- 
ways been treated with distinguished 
consideration in my contacts with bureau- 
cracy during the war; but on this occasion 
I found myself persona grata in the 
highest degree. There was only one word 
when the formahties were disposed of; 
and that was "We are up agdnst Augus- 
tus all day.” The shewing-up of Augustus 
scandalized one or two innocent and 


patriotic critics who regarded the prowess 
of the British army as inextricably bound 
up with Highcastle prestige. But our 
Government departments knew better* 
their problem was how to win the war 
with Augustus on their backs, well-mean- 
ing, brave, patriotic, but obstructively 
fus^, self-important, imbecile; and dis- 
astrous. 

Save for the satisfaction of being able 
to lau^ at Augustus in the theatre 
nothing, as far as I know, came of my 
dramatic reduction of him to absurdity. 
Generals, admirals. Prime Ministers and 
Controllers, not to mention Emperors, 
Kaisers and Tsars, were scrapped re- 
morselessly at home and abroad, for their 
sins or services, as the case mi^t be. But 
Augustus stood like the Eddystone in a 
storrd, and stands so to this day. He gave 
us his word that he was indi^ensable; 
and we took it. 
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xxn 

THE MELLIONAIRESS 

1936 

PREFACE ON BOSSES 


Though this play of The Milkonairess 
does not pretend to be anytbng more 
than a comedy of humorous and curious 
contemporary characters such as Ben 
Jonson might •wnte were he ahve now, 
}et It raises a question that has troubled 
human life and moulded human soaety 
since the creation. 

The law is equal before all of us; but 
we are not all equal before the law. Virtu- 
ally there is one law for the rich and 
another for the poor, one law for the 
cunning and anoAer for the simple, one 
law for the forceful and another for the 
feeble, one law for the ignorant and an- 
other for the learned, one law for the 
brave and another for Ae timid, and with- 
in family limits one law for the parent 
and no law at all for die child. 

In the humblest cabm that contains a 
family you may find a mcatresse femme 
who rules in the household by a sort of 
divine right. She may rule amiably by 
being able to think more quickly and see 
further than the others, or she may be a 
tyrant ruhng violently by mtensity of wiU 
and ruthless egotism. She may be a grand- 
mother and she may be a girl. But the 
others find they are unable to resist her. 
Often of course the domestic tyrant is a 
man; but the phenomenon is not so re- 
markable in ms case, as he is by con- 
vention the master and lawgiver of the 
hearthstone. 

In every business street you wJl find 
a shopkeeper n ho is always m difficulties 
and ends his business adventures m the 
j bankruptcy court. Hard by you will find 
I another shopkeeper, with no greater ad- 
j vantages to start with, or possibly less, 
( tiho makes larger and larger profits, and 


inspires more and more confidence in his 
banker, until he ends as the milhonaire 
head of a giant multiple shop. 

How does the captain of a pirate ship 
obtam his position and maintmn his 
authority over a crew of scoundrels who 
are all, like himself^ outside the law? How 
does an obscure village pnest, the son of 
humble fisherfok, come to wear the triple 
crown and sit m ffie papal chair? How do 
common soldiers become Kings, Shahs, 
and Dictators? Why does a hereditary 
peer find that he is a nonentity in a grand 
house organized and ruled by his butler? 

Questions hke riiese force themselves 
on us so continually and ruthlessly that 
many turn in despair from Sodahsm and 
pohucal reform on the ground friat to 
abohsh all the insututional tyranmes 
would only dehver the country helplessly 
mto the hmds of the bom bosses. A king, 
a prelate, a squue, a capitahst, a justice 
of the peace may be a good kind Christian 
soul, owmg his position, as most of us 
do, to bemg the son of his father; but a 
bom boss is one who rides rou^shod 
over us by some mystenous power that 
separates him from our species and makes 
us fear him: that is, hate him. 

What IS to be done with that section 
of the possessors of specific talents whose 
talent is for moneymaking? History and 
daily experience teach us ffiat if the world 
does not devise some plan of r uling them, 
they will rale the world. Now it is not 
desirable that they should rale the world; 
for the secret of moneymaking is to care 
for nothing else and to work at nothing 
else; and as the world’s welfare depends 
on operations by which no individual can 
make money, whilst its rum by war and 
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drink and disease and drugs and de- Louis, and the bom despot Cromwell or 
hauchery is enormously profitable to Napoleon (I purposely avoid glaring con- 
moneymakers, the supremacy of the temporary examples because I am not 
moneymaker is the destruction of the quite sure where they will be by the nine 
State. A society which depends on the Ais book is published) takes his place 
incentive of private profit is doomed. The same mysterious personal force that 
And what about ambitious people who makes the household tyrant, the school 
possess commanding business ability or tyrant, the office tyrant, the brigand diief 
mihtary genius or bodi? They are irre- and die pirate captain, brings the bom 
sistible unless they are restrained by law; boss to the top by a gravitation that 
for ordinary individuals are helpless in ordinary people cannot resist 
their hands. Are they to be the masters of The successful usurpers of thrones are 

society or its servants.^ not the worst cases. The pohtical usurper 

What should the nineteenth century may be an infernal scoundrel, ruthless in 
have done in its youth with Rothschild murder, treachery, and torture; but once 
and Napoleon? What is the United States his ambition is achieved and he has to 
to do with its money kings and bosses? rule a nation, the magnitude and difficulty 
What are we to do with ours? How is of his job, and the i^owledge that if he 
the mediocre private citizen to hold his makes a mess of it he will fall as suddenly 
own with the able bullies and masterfiil as he has risen, wdl civilize him with a 
women who establish femily despotisms, ruthlessness greater than his own. When 
school despotisms, office despotisms, re- Henry IV usurped the English crown he 
ligious despotisms in their httle circles all certainly did not intend to die of pohtical 
over the cotmtiy? Our boasted political overwork; but that is what happened to 
liberties are a mockery to the subjects of him. No political ruler could possibly be i 
such despotisms. They may work well as wickedly selfish and cruel 3 s the tyrant 
when the despot is benevolent; but they of a pnvate house. Queen Ehzabeth was , 
are worse than any political tyranny in a maitresse fimme; but she could have 1 
the selfish cases. had her own way much more completely 

It IS much more difficult to attack a as landlady of the Mermaid Tavern than 
personal despotism than an institutional she had as sovereign of England. Becaute 
one. Monarchs can be abohshed: they Nero and Paul I of Russia could ^ 1 
have been abohshed in all directions dur- made to understand thi% they were Mle 
ing the last century and a half, with the like mad dogs by ffieir own courtiers, 
result, however, of sometimes replacing But our petty fir^eside tyrants are no 
a personally amiable and harmless mon- killed. Christina of Svream wo no 
arch, reigning imder strict constitutional have had to abdicate if 
and traditional restraints, by energetic been a ten-roomed . V 

dictators and presidents who, having II reigned over her husbM ° 
made hay of constitutions and traditions, need not nor could not nave - , 

are under no restraints at all. A hereditary murdered; but as Tsarina sne , 

monarch, on the throne because he is the to liquidate poor Peter very _ 

son ofhis father, may be a normal person, her own easy good na^e, w 1 P . 
amenable to reasonable advice from his vented her from scolding 
councils, and exercising no authority ex- properly- - . 

cept that conferred on him (or her) by Modem Liber^ democracy c . 
the Constitution. Bdiead him, as we be- limited opportunities for 
headed our Charles, or the French their ficauon for rule by heredity an 
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narro-n-s it and puts it in harness and 
blinkers. Espeaally does such democracy 
fevor money rule. It is in feet not demo- 
cracy at all, but imashamed plutocracy. 
And as the meanest creature can become 
rich if he devotes his life to it, and the 
people with wider and more generous 
interests become or remain poor with 
equal certainty, plutocracy is the very 
devil socially, berause it creates a sort of 
Gresham law by which the baser human 
currency drives out the nobler coinage. 
This is quite different feom the survival 
of die fittest in the contests of character 
and talent which are independent of 
money. If Moses is the only tribesman 
capable of making a code of laws, he 
inevitably becomes I.aw'giver to all the 
tnbes, and, equally inewtably, is forced 
to add to what he can understand of 
divine law a series of secular regulations 
designed to maintain his personal author- 
ity. If he finds that it is useless to expect 
die tribesmen to obey his laws as a matter 
of common sense, he must persuade them 
diat his inspiration is the result of direct 
and miraculous commumcation with their 
deity. Moses and Mahomet and Joseph 
Smith the Mormon had to plead divme 
revelations to get diem out of temporary 
and personal difficulties as well as out 
of eternal and impersonal ones. As long 
as an individual of didr calibre remains 
the indispensable man (or woman) doing 
things that the common man can ndther 
do without nor do for himself he will be, 
up to a pomt, the master of the common 
man m spite of all the democratic fudge 
that may be advanced to the contrary. 

Of course thereare limits Hecarmotgo 
to the lengths at which the common man 
Will believe him to be insane or impious: 
when measures of that complexion are 
necessaryf, as they % ery often are, he must 
either conceal diem or mask diem as 
folhes of the sort the common man tkinkc 
splendid. If die ruler thinks it \i'ell to 
begin a world war he must persuade his 


people that it is a wrar lo end -war, and 
that the people he wants them to kill are 
diabohe^ scoundrels; and if he is forced 
to suspend hosuhties for a while, and 
does so by a treaty wHch contains the 
seeds of half a dozen new wars and is 
impossible enough m its conditions to 
mal- p its violation certain, he must create 
a general behef that it is a charter of 
eternal peace and a monument of retri- 
budve jusdee. 

In dds vray the most honest ruler bfr- 
comes a tyrant and a febricator of legends 
and falsehoods, not out of any devilment 
in himself, but because those whom he 
rules do not understand his busmess, and, 
if they did, would not sacrifice their own 
immediate interests to the permanent in- 
terests of the nadon or die world. In 
short, a ruler must not only make laws, 
and nde from day to day: he must, fay 
school instruedon and printed propa- 
ganda, create and maintam an ardfiaal 
ment^ty winch vrili endorse his pro- 
ceedings and obey his authority'. This 
mentahty becomes what we call Con- 
servadsm; and die ret olt against it when 
It is abused oppressively or becomes 
obsolete as social condidons change, is 
dassed as sedidon, and reviled as Radi- 
cahsm. Anarchism, Bolshevism, or what 
you please. 

"'R^en a mentahty is created and a code 
imposed, the bom ruler, the Moses or 
Lenin, is no longer indispensable: routine 
government by dunderheads becomes 
posrible and m feet preferable as long as 
the roudne is fairly appropnate to the 
current phase of sodal development. The 
assumption of the more advanced spints 
that revolutionists are always right is as 
questionable as the conservative assump- 
tion that they are always wrong. The 
industrious dunderhead who always does 
what was done last dme because he is 
incapable of conceiving anything better, 
makes die best routineer. This explains 
die enormous part played by dunderheads 
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as such in the history of all nations, pro- 
voking repealed explanations of surprise 
at the littleness of the wisdom with which 
the world is governed. 

But what of the ambitious usurper? the 
person who has a capacity for kingship 
but has no kingdom and must therefore 
acquire a readymade one which is getting 
along in its own way very well without 
him? It cannot be contended with any 
plausibihty tliat William the Conqueror 
was indispensable in England: he wanted 
England and grabbed it He did this by 
virtue of his personal qualities, entirely 
against the will of the people of England, 
who, as far as they were politically con- 
scious at all, would have greatly pr^erred 
Harold. But William had all the qualities 
that make an individual irresistible: the 
physical strength and ferocity of a king 
of beasts, the political genius of a king 
of men, Ae strategic cunning and tactical 
gumption of a military genius; and no- 
tliing that France or England could say 
or do prevmled against him. What are 
we to do vtith such people? 

When an established political routine 
breaks down and produces pohtical chaos, 
a combination of personal ambition with 
military genius and pohtical capacity m a 
single individual ^ves that individual his 
opportunity. Napoleon, if he had been 
bom a century earlier, would have had 
no more chance of becoming emperor of 
the French than Marshal Saxe had of sup- 
planting Louis XV. In spite of the French 
Revolution, he was a very ordmary snob 
in his eighteenth-century social outlook. 
His assumption of the impenal diadem, 
his ridiculous attempt to establish the 
hide Buonaparte family on all the thrones 
under his control, his remanufacture of a 
titular aristocracy to make a court for 
himself, his silly insistence on imperial 
etiquette when he was a dethroned and 
moribund prisoner in St Helena, shew 
that, for all his genius, he was and always 
had been behind the times. But he was 


for a time irresistible because, though he 
could fight battles on academic lines only, 
and was on that point a routineer soldier, 
he could play the war game on the estsib- 
Iished procedure so superbly that all the 
armies of Europe crumpled up before 
him. It was easy for anti-Bonapama 
writers, from Tame to Mr H. G. Welk, 
to disparage him as a mere cad; but 
Goethe, who could face facts, and oa 
occasion rub them in, said simply “You 
shake your chains in vain.” Uitfortcra- 
ately for himself and Europe Napoleon 
was fundamentally a commonplace human 
fool. In spite of his early failure in the 
east he made a frightful draft on the man- 
hood of France for his march to Moscow, 
only to hurry back leaving his legions 
dead in the snow, and ther^ter go from 
disaster to disaster. Bemadotte, the 
lawyer’s son who enhsted as a common 
soldier and ended unconquered on the 
throne of Sweden (his descendants still 
hold it), made a far better job of his 
affairs. When for the first time Napoleon 
came up against a really original com- 
mander at Waterloo, he still made all the 
textbook moves he had learnt at the mih- 
tary academy, and did not know when 
he was beaten until it was too late to do 
anything but run av/ay. Instead of tnaimg 
for America at all hazards he threw him- 


on the magnammity of the Prince 
ent, who obviously could not have 
sd him even if he had wanted to. His 
If unA Jifs uDstart 


Jang him a notonous cu^um. 
ulg^er fool and the palmer snob 
jrove Napoleon to have been, me 
alarming becomes the fert that 
,y-genteel Corsican subaltern (^d 
y unsatisfactory subaltern at that) 
lated Europe for years, and plaad 
s own head the crown of Chale- 
e. Is there really nothing to be done 
such men but submit to them unnl. 
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having risen by their specialities, riiey 
ruin themselves by their vulgarities? 

It was easy for Napoleon to make a 
better job of restonng order after the 
French Revolution than Si^&, who tned 
to do it by writing paper constitutions, 
or than a plucky bully like Barras, who 
cared for nodiing except feathering his 
own nest. Any tidy and public spinted 
person could have done as much with 
the necessary prestige. Napoleon got that 
prestige by feedmg the popular appetite 
for imhtary glory. He could not create 
that natural appetite; but he could feed it 
by victories; and he could use aU the 
devices of joumahsm and pageantry and 
patriotic braggadoao to make La Gloire 
glorious. And all this because, like 
William the Conqueror, he had the group 
of talents that make a successful generm 
and democratic ruler. Had not the French 
Revolution so completely failed to pro- 
duce a tolerable government to replace 
the monarchy it overthrew, and thereby 
reduced itself to desperation, Napoleon 
would have been only a himous general 
like Saxe or Wellmgton or Marlborough, 
who- under similar arcumstances could 
and indeed must have become kings if 
they had been ungovernable enough to 
desire it Only the other day a man with- 
out any of the social advantages of these 
commanders made himself Shah of Iran. 

Juhus CsBsar and Cromwell also 
mounted on the d^ris of collapsing 
poliucal systems; and both of them re- 
fused crowns. But no crown could have 
added to thepower their rmhtarycaparity 
gave them. Cmsar bribed enormously; 
but there were richer men thanheinRome 
to play that game Only, they could not 
have won the battle of Pharsalia. Crom- 
well proved invincible in the field — such 
as it was. 

It is not; however, these much hack- 
neyed historical figures that trouble us 
now. Pharsalias and Dunbars and Water- 
loos are things of the past: battles nowa- 
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days last several months and then peter 
out on barbed wire under the fire of 
machine guns. Suppose Ludendorff had 
been a Napoleon, and Haig a Marlbor- 
ough, Wellington, and Cromwell rolled 
into one, what more could they have done 
than either declare modem war imposs- 
ible or else keep throwing masses of 
infantry in the old fiisluon against 
slaughtering machinery like pigs in Chi- 
cago? Napoleon’s bookleamt tactics and 
the columns that won so many battles for 
him would have no more chance non’a- 
days than the ragged Irish pikemen on 
Vinegar Hill; and Wellington’s thin red 
line and his squares would have vanished 
m the fiimes of T.N.T. on the Somme. 
“The Nelson touch’’ landed a section of 
the Bndsh fleet at the bottom of the Dar- 
danelles. And yet this war, which, if it 
did not end civilized war perhaps it did, 
by the way, though the War Office may 
not yet have reali^ it) at least made an 
end of the supremacy ofthe glory virtuoso 
who can play bnlhant variations on the 
battle of Hastings, has been followed by 
such a group of upstart autocrats as the 
world had ceased to suppose possible. 
Mussolini, Hitler, Kemal and Rim Khan 
began in the ranks, and have no Marengos 
to their credit; yet fliere they are at the 
top! 

Here agam the circumstances gave the 
men their opportunity. Ndther Mussolini 
nor Hitler could have achieved their pres- 
ent personal supremacy when I v'as bom 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
because the prevaihng mentality of that 
deluded time was still hopefully parha- 
mentary. Democracy was a dream, an 
ideal. Everything would be well when all 
men had votes. Everything would be 
better than well when all women had 
votes. There was a great fear of pubhc 
opinion because it was a dumb phantom 
which every statesman could identify 
with lus own conscience and dread as the 
Nemesis of unscmpulous ambition. That 
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■was the golden age of democracy: the of eating them he allowed diem to be 
phantom was a real and beneficent force, snatched away from him by any con- 
Many delusions are. In those days even fidence trickster who told him to look 
our Conservative rulers agreed that we up into the sky. 
were a liberty loving people; that, for in- The diplomatists immediately indulged 

stance, Englishmen would never tolerate themselves with a prodigiously expensive 
compulsory military service as the slaves war, after which the capitalist ^stein, 
of foreign despots did. which had undertaken to find employ- 

It was part of the democratic dream ment for everybody at subsistence -wage^ 
that Parhament "was an instrument for and which, though it had never fiiMed 
carrying out the wishes of the voters, that undertaking, had at least found em- 
absurdly called its constituents. And as, ployment for enough ofthera to leave die 
in the nineteenth century, it was still rest too few to be dangerous, defaulted 
beheved that British individual liberty in respect of unprecedented millions of 
forbad Parliament to do anydiing that it unemployed, who had to be bou^t off 
could possibly leave to private enterprise, by doles administered with a meanness 
Parliament was able to keep up its reputa- and cruelty which revived all the m- 
tion by simply maintaining an efiective famies of the Poor Law of a century ago 
police force and enforcing private con- (the days of Obver Twist) and could not 
tracts. Even Factory Acts and laws agmnst be administered in any kinder -way "with- 
adulteration and sweating were jealously out weakening the wilhngness of its 
resisted as interferences with the hberty recipients to prefer even die poorliest 
of free Britons. If there was anything paid job to its humiliations, 
wrong, the remedy was an extension The only way of escape was for die 
of the franchise. Like Hamlet, we hved Government to orgamze the labor of die 
on the chameleon’s dish “air, promise unemployed for the supply of their own 
crammed.” needs. But Parliament not only could not 

But you cannot create a mentality out do this, but could and did prevent its 
of promises without having to face oc- being done. In "vain did the voters use 
casional demands for their materialization, dieir votes to place a Labor Government 
The Treasury Bench was up for auction with a Cabinet of Socialists, on the Treas- 
at every election, the bidding being in ury Bench. Parhament took th^e meit 
promises. The political parties, finding it who had been intransigent Sociahs^ an 
much less troublesome to give the people revolutionists all their hves, and reduced 
votes than to carry out reforms, at last tiiem to a condition of political helpl^- 
established adult suffrage. ness in which they were indistingmsnan e 

The result was a colossal disappoint- except by name from die mo^reacoon^ 

ment and disillusion. The phantom of members of the Hou^ of Lor ® ® 

Democracy, a/uzs Pubhc Opinion, which, mihtary clubs. A Sociahst Prune ini e > 
acting as an artificial political conscience, after trying for years to get the 

had restrained Gladstone and Disraeh, nientarycarintogearforainove 0 

vanished. The later parliamentary leaders and finding that thou^ it wo 
soon learnt from experience that they easily and smoothly in neutral e 
might with perfect impunity tell the gear that would engage ^ the rev 
nation one thing on Tuesday and the gear (popularly called the axe 
opposite on Friday without anyone notic- it could do noAing but cut do'wn w^ > 
ing the discrepancy. The donkey had first formed what he railed a na 
overtaken the carrots at last; and instead government by a coahtion ot a p > 
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' and then, having proved by this experi- 
'* ment that it did not make the smallest dif- 
~ ference "whether members of the Cabmet 
■were the reddest of Bolsheviks or the 
' bluest of Tories, made things easier by 
' handing over his premiership to a col- 

- league who, being a Conservative, and 
•' popular and aimable into the bargain, 

- could steal a horse -where a Sodahst dare 
’■ not look over a hedge. The voters re- 
: jected him at the next election; but he 

- retained his membership of the Cabinet 
: predsely as if he had been triumphantly 

returned. Bismarck could have done no 
: more. 

: These events, helped by the terrific 

moral shock of the "war, and the sub- 
sequent exposure of the patriotic lying by 
■which the -workers of Europe had been 
provoked to slaughter one another, made 
an end of the nineteenth century demo- 
cratic mentahty. Parharaent fell into con- 
tempt; ballot papers -w'ere less esteemed 
than toilet papers; the men firom the 
trenches had no panence -mth the liberties 
that had not saved them firom being 
driven like sheep to the shambles. 

Of this change our parharaentarians 
and journalists had no suspidon. Creat- 
ures of habit, they went on as if notlung 
had occurred smce Queen Victoria’s 
death except a couple of extensions of 
- tlie francluse and an epochmaking re- 
volution in Russia which they pooh- 
poohed as a transient outburst of hooh- 
gamsm fomented by a few bloodthirsty 
scoundrels, exactly as the Amencan re- 
volution and the French revolution had 
been poohpoohed when they, too, were 
contemporary. 

Here was clearly a big opportunity for 
a man psychologist enough to grasp the 
situation and bold enough to act on it. 
Such a man ivas Mussolini. He had be- 
come kno-wTi as a joumahst by champion- 
ing the demobilized soldiers, who, after 
suffering all the horrors of the war, had 
returned to find that the men who had 


been kept at home in the fectories com- 
fortably earning good -wages, had sdzed 
those factories according to Ae S)*ndica- 
hst doctrine of “workers’ control”, and 
-were -wrecking them in their helpless 
ignorance of business. As one indignant 
master-Fascist said to me “They -were 
hstening to speeches round red fltgs and 
lea-vmg the cows unmilked.” 

The demobilized fell on the Sjmdica- 
hsts -with sticks and stones. Some, more 
merciful, only dosed them with castor oil. 
They carried Mussolini to Rome -with a 
rush- This gave him the chance of making 
an irreparable imstake and spending the 
next fifteen years in prison. It seemed just 
the occasion for agrandappealfor hberty, 
for democracy, for a parliament in wlii^ 
the people were supreme: m short, for 
nineteenth century resurrection pie. Mus- 
solini did not make that mistake. With 
inspired precision he denounced Liberty 
as a putrefying corpse. He declared that 
what people needed -was not liberty but 
discipline, the sterner the better. He said 
that he would not tolerate Oppositions; 
he called for action and silence. The 
people, instead of being shocked like 
good Liberals, rose to him. He -was able 
to organize a speaal constabulary "W'ho 
wore black shirts and applied the neces- 
sary coercion. 

Sudbimprovisedbodiesattractedyoung 
men of mihtary tastes and old soldiers, 
mevitably includmg a percentage of 
ruffians and Sadists. This fringe of un- 
desirables soon committed outrages and 
a couple of murders, whereupon all the 
Liberal newspapers in Europe shrieked 
"With horror as if notliing else was happen- 
ing in Italy. Mussohni refused to be 
turned aside from his work like a parlia- 
mentary man to discuss “inadents ” All 
he said was "I take the responsibility for 
ei-erything that has happened.” ^en 
the Itahan Liberals j’omed in the shrieking 
he seized the shnekers and transported 
them to the Lipan Isles. Parliament; 
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openly flouted, chastised, and humiliated, 
could do nothing. The people were de- 
lighted; for that was just how they wanted 
to see Parhament treated. The doctrin- 
aires of liberty fled to France and Eng- 
land, preferring them to Lipari, and wrote 
eloquent letters to flie papers demanding 
whether every vestige of freedom, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of Parhament, was to be trampled 
under the heel of a ruthless dictator 
merely because the Italian trams were 
running punctually and travellers in Italy 
could depend on dieir luggage not being 
stolen vdthout actually sitting on it. The 
Enghsh editors gave them plenty of space, 
and wrote sympathetic articles paraphras- 
ing John Stuart Mill’s Essay on Liberty. 
MussoIini,now IIDuce, never even looked 
round: he was busy sweeping up the 
elected municipahties, and replacing them 
with efiicient commissioners of his own 
choice, who had to do their job or get 
out. The editors had finally to accord him 
a sort of Pragmatic Sanction by an ad- 
mission that his plan worked better flian 
the old plan; but they were still blmd to 
the fact staring them in the face that II 
Duce, knowing what the people wanted 
and giving it to tiiem, was responding 
to the real democratic urge whilst the 
cold tealeaves of the nineteenth century 
were making them sick. It was evident 
that Mussolini was master of Italy as for 
as such mastership is possible; but what 
was not evident to Enghshmen who had 
had their necks twisted the other way from 
their childhood was that even when he 
dehberately spat in the free of the League 
of Nations at Corfu, and defiantly asked 
the Powers whether they had anything 
to say about it, he was dehghting his own 
people by the spectacle of a great Italian 
bulling the world, and getting away 
with it triumphantiy. Parliaments are 
supposed to have their fingers always on 
the people’s pulse and to respond to its 
sli^test throb. Mussolini proved that 


parliaments have not the shghtest notioii ' 
of how the people are feeling, and that 
being a good psychologist and a man of 
the people himself to boot, was a true 
organ of democracy. 

I, being a bit of a psycholo^tmyse!^ 
also understood the situation, and vras 
immediately denounced by the refugees 
and their champions as an anti-democrat, 
a hero worshipper of tyrants, and all the 
rest of it 

Hitler’s case was difierent; but he had 
one quality in common with II Duce: he 
knew what the victorious Allies would 
fight for and what thty would only bluster 
about. They had already been forced to 
recognize that their demands for plunder 
had gone fer beyond Germany’s utmost 
resources. But there remained the clause 
of the Versailles treaty by which Ger- 
many was to be kept in a condition of 
permanent; decisive, and humibanng 
military inferiority to tiie other Powers, 
and especially to France. Hitler 'wzs poli- 
tical psychologst enough to know that 
the time had arrived when it would be 
quite impossible for the Allies to begm 
me war over again to enforce these 
clauses. He saw his opportunity and took 
it. He violated the clauses, and declared 
that he was going to go on violating 
them until a fully re-armed Germany was 
on ecjual terms with the victors. He did 
not soften his defiance by any word of 
argument or diplomacy. He knew that 
his attitude was safe and sure of success; 
and he took care to make it as de^t as 
that of Ajax challengmg the hgh^tmng. 
The Powers had either to renew the 
or tear up the impossible clauses with a 
good grace. But they could not 
situation, and went on nagging pi y 

about the wickedness of breaking a tteaty. 

Hitler said that if they mentioned that 
subject again Germany would -wthclrw 
from the League of Nations and rat the 
Powers dead. He bullied and snubbed as 
the man who understands a situation can 
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i always bully and snub the nincompoops ad%'ances may present Aemselves as 
^ -who are only whining about it. He at quackery, sedition, obscenity, or blas- 
ts once became a popular idol, and had the phemy, and always present themselves as 
^ regular executive forces so completely heresies. Had Einstein been formally 
devoted to him that he was able to dis- prosecuted and sentenced by the German 
.. band the brownslurted constabulary he National Sodahst State, as Galileo was 
had organized on the Mussolini model, prosecuted by the Church, for shaking 
! He met the conventional democratic the whole fiamework of estabh'shed 
challenge by plebiscites of ninety per physical science by denying the infelh- 
r cent in his favor. The myopia of the bility of Newton, introducing fantastic 
' Powers had put him in a position so fer factors into mathematics, destroying 
stronger than Mussolini’s that he was human faith in absolute measurement 
“ able to kill seventy-seven of his most and playing an incomprehensible trick 
■ dangerous opponents at a blow and then with the sacred veloaty of hght, quite a 
justify himself completely before an as- strong case could have been made out by 
[ sembly fully as representative as the the public prosecutor. But to set the 
" Bntish Parhament, Ae climax bemg his pohce on him because he was a Jew could 
appomtment as absolute dictator in Ger- be justified only on the ground that the 
many for hfe, a stretch of Caesansm no Jews are the natural enemies of the rest 
nineteenth century HohenzoUem would of the human race, and that as a state 
hate dreamt of demanding. of perpetual war necessarily eidsts be- 

Hitler was able to go further than tween them any Genule has the same 
Mussohm because he had a defeated, reason for blhng any Jew at sight as the 
plundered, humihated nation to rescue Roman soldier had for killing Archt- 
and restore, whereas Mussohm had only medes. 

an irritated but victorious one. He carried Now no doubt Jews are most ob- 

out a persecution of die Jews which went noxious creatures. Any competent his- 
to the scandalous length of outlawing, torian or psycho-analyst can bring a mass 
plundenng, and exilmg Albert Einstein, a of incontrovertible evidence to prove 
much greater man than any politician, tiiat it would hav^e been better for the 
but great in such a manner that he was world if the Jews had never existed But 
quite above the heads of the masses and I, as an Irishman, can, with patnotic 
tiierefore so utterly pow^erless economic- rehsh, demonstrate the same of Ae Eng- 
ally and militarily that he depended for hsh. Also of the Irish. If Herr Hitler 
his very existence on the culture and con- would onlyconsultthe French and British 
science of the rulers of the earth. Hitler’s newspapers and magazines of tlie latter 
tlu-owmg Einstein to the Antisemite half of 1914, he w'ould learn that the 
wolves was an appallmg breach of cul- Germans are a race of savage idolaters, 
tural feith It raised the question w'hich murderers, bars, and fiends whose as- 
is the root question of this preface; to sumption of the human form is thinner 
vit, what saf^ard have the weaponless than that of the wolf in Little Red Riding 
great against die great who hav'e mjT- Hood. 

midons at their calP It is the most fright- Ve all h’v e in glass houses. Is it wise 

fill betrayal of dvilizanon for the rulers to tiirow stones at the Jews^ Is it wise to 
‘ who monopolize physical force to w'lth- throw' stones at all? 

hold their protection from tlie pioneers in Herr Hitler is not only an Antisemit^ 
thought. Granted that they are some- but a behever in the possibility and desir- 
ames forced to do it because intellecaial abihty of a pure bred German race. I 
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should like to ask him •why. All Germans 
are not Mozarts, nor even Mendelssohns 
and Meyerbeers, both of whom, by 
the -way, though exceptionally desirable 
Germans, were Jews. Surely the average 
German can be improved. I am told that 
children bred from Irish colleens and 
Chinese laundrymen are far superior to 
inbred Irish or Chinese. Herr Hitler is 
not a typical German. I should not be at 
all surprised if it were discovered that his 
very mixed blood (all our bloods today 
are hopelessly mixed) got fortified some- 
where in the past by that of King David. 
He cannot get over the fact that the lost 
tribes of Israel expose us all to the sus- 
picion (sometimes, as in Abyssinia, to the 
boast) ihat we are those lost tnbes, or at 
least that we must have absorbed them. 

One of my guesses in this matter is that 
Herr Hitler in his youth "was fascinated 
by Houston Chamberlain’s Foundations 
of the XIX Century, an interesting book 
which at the time of its appearance I re- 
commended everybody to read. Its eth- 
nology was not wholly imaginary. A 
smattering of Mendelism is all that one 
needs to know that the eternal fusion of 
races does not always blend them. The 
Jews will often throw up an apparently 
pure-bred Hittite or a pure-bred Phili- 
stine. The Germans throw up out-and-out 
blond beasts side by side ■with dark Satur- 
nine types hke the Fuhrer himself. I am a 
blond, much less an antique Homan than 
a Dane. One of my sisters was a brunette: 
the other had hair of a flaming red seen 
only in the Scottish Highlands, to which 
my ancestry has been traced. All these 
types with which wnters like Chamber- 
lain play: the Teutons and Latins, the 
Apollonians and Dionysians, the Nordics 
and Southics, the Dominants and Re- 
cessives, have existed and keep cropping 
up as individuals, and exdting antipathies 
or affinities quite often enough to give 
substance to theories about them; but the 
notion that they can be segregated as 


races or species isJjosh. We have nations 

with national characteristics (rapidly fad- 
ing, by the way), national languages, and 
national customs. But they deteriorate 
without cross fertilization; and if Hen 
Hitler could put a stop to cross fertiliza- 
tion in Germany and produce a popula- 
tion of brainless Bismarcks Germai^ 
would be subjugated by crossferulized 
aliens, possibly by cosmopolitan Jevis 
There is more difference between a Catho- 
lic Bavarian and a Lutheran Prussian, 
between a tall fair Saxon and a stocky 
Baltic Celt, than there is between a Frarf.- 
fort Jew and a Frankfort Gendle. Even in 
Africa, where pink emigrants struggle 
with brown and black natives for pos- 
session of the land, and our Jamaican 
miscegenation shocfe public sentiment, 
the sun sterilizes the pinks to such an 
extent that Cabinet mimsters call for 
more emigration to maintain the pint 
population. They do not yet venture to 
suggest that the pinks had better darken 
their skins with a mixture of Bantu or 
Zulu blood; but that conclusion is ob- 
vious. In New Zealand, in Hawaii, there 
are pure-bred pinks and yellows; but 
there are hardly any pure-bred Maones 
or South Sea Islanders left. In Africa the 
intelligent pink native is a Fusionist as 
between Dutch and British stock. The 
intelligent Jew is a Fusiomst as between 
Jew and Gentile stock, even when he is 
also a bit of a Zionist. Only the stupidest 
or craziest ultra-Nationahsts believe ffiat 
people corralled within the same political 
frontier are all exactly ahke, and that they 
improve by continuous inbreeding. 

Now Herr Hitler is not a stupid Ger- 
man. I therefore urge upon him ffiat his 
Antisemitism and national exclusiveness 
must be pathological; a craze, a complex, 
a bee in his bonnet, a hole in his ^or, 
a hitch in his statesmanship, one of ffiose 
lesions which sometimes prove fatal. As 
it has no logical connection with Fasasm 
or National Socialism, and has no eflect 
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on them except to bring them into dis- 
repute, I doubt whether it can survive its 
momentary usefulness as an excuse for 
plundering rads and coups d'etat against 
inconvenient Liberals or Marxists. A 
persecution is always a man hunt; and 
man hunting is not only a very horrible 
sport but socially a dangerous one, as it 
revives a primitive instinct incompatible 
with civiliMtion; indeed dvilizadon rests 
fundamentally on the compaa that it 
shall be dropped. 

And here comes the risk we run when 
we allow a dominant individual to be- 
come a despot. There is a story told of a 
pious man who was susudned through a 
lifetime of crushing misfortune by his 
steady belief that if he fought the good 
fight to the end he would at last stand in 
the presence of his God. In due course be 
died, and presented himself at the gates 
of heaven for his reward St Peter, who 
was for some reason much worried, hast- 
ily admitted him and bade him go and 
enjoy himself. But the good man said that 
he did not w’ant to enjoy himself, he 
wanted to stand in the presence of God. 
St Peter tned to evade the claim, dwelhng 
on the other delights of heaven, coaxing, 
bullying, arguing All in vain: he could 
not shake the claimant and could not deny 
his right He sent for St Paul, who was 
as worried and as evasive as his colleague, 
but he also failed to induce the new- 
comer to forgo lus promised pnvilege. 
At last they took him by the arms and led 
him to a mighty cathedral, where, enter- 
ing by die west door, he saw the Andent 
of Days seated in silent majesty on a 
dirone in the choir. He sprang forward to 
prostrate himself at the divine feet, but 
was held back firmly by the apostles “Be 
quiet” said St Paul. “He has gone mad; 
and w-e dont know what to do.” “Dont 
tell anybody” added St Peter. And there 
die stoty ends. 

But tliat is not how' the story ends on 
earth Make any common fellow an auto- 
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crat and at once you have the Be^ar 
on Horseback riding to the devil. Even 
w^hen, as the son of his father, he has been 
tram^ from mfency to behave W'ell in 
harness and bhnkers, he may go as mad 
sadisdcally as a Roman emperor or a 
Russian Tsar. But that is oMy the ex- 
treme case. Uncommon people, promoted 
on their ments, are by no means wholly 
exempt from megalomania. Morris’s 
simple and profound saying that “no 
man is good enough to be another man’s 
master” holds good unless both master 
and man regard themselves as equally the 
fellow servants of God in States where 
God still reigns, or, in States where God 
IS dead, as die subjects and agents of a 
pohdcal consdmdon applying humane 
prinaples which neither of them may 
violate. In diat case autocrats are no 
longer autocrats. Failing any such re- 
hgtous or pohucal creed all autocrats go 
more or less mad. That is a plain feet of 
political pathology. 

Judged in this light our present predica- 
ment is lamentable. We no longer believe 
in the old “sanctions” (as they are called 
nowadays) of heaven and hell; and ex- 
cept in Russia there is not in for« a single 
pohucal consotuuon that enables and en- 
joins the dozen to earn liis own living 
as a matter of elementary honesty, or that 
does not exalt vast personal riches and 
the organization of slaughter and con- 
quest above all other conditions and 
acuv-ioes. The financier and die soldier 
are the cocks of the walk; and demoenuty 
means that their parasites and w'orship- 
pers cany all before them. 

Thus when so many other tyrannies 
have been swept aw'ay by simple Liberal- 
ism, the tyranny of the talented indi- 
viduals will remain. Again I ask what are 
we to do with diem in self-defence? Mere 
hquidation would be disastrous, because 
at present only about five per cent of the 
population are capable of making de- 
cisions of any importance; and -mthout 
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many daily decisions civilization would 
go to pieces. The problem is how to make 
sure that die decisions shall be made m 
the general interest and not solely in the 
immediate personal interest of the de- 
cider. It was argued by our classical poli- 
tical economists that diere is a divine 
harmony between these two interests of 
such a nature that if every decider does 
die best for himself the result will also be 
die best for everybody. In spite of a cen- 
tury of bitter experience of the adoption 
of these excuses for laziness in politics, 
shameless selfishness in industry, and 
glorification of idle uselessness in the face 
of the degrading misery of the masses, 
they are still taught in our universities, 
and, what is worse, broadcast by univer- 
sity professors by wireless, as audientic 
political economy instead of what they 
really are: that is, die special pleading put 
forward in defence of die speculators, 
exploiters, and parasitic property owners 
in whose grossly antisocial interests the 
country is misgoverned. Since Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels* exposed the hor- 
rible condition of the working classes 
that underlies die pursepride and snob- 
bery of the upper middle classes and the 
prestige of the landed gentry and peerage 
there has been no substantial excuse for 
believing in the alleged harmony of in- 
terests. Nothing more diabolical can be 
conceived than the destiny of a aviliza- 
tion in which the material sources of the 
people’s subsistence are privately owned 
by a handful of persons taught from child- 
hood that every penny they can extort 
from the propertyless is an addition to 
the prosperity of their country and an 
enrichment of the world at large. 

But private property is not the subject 
of my demonstration in The Million- 
airess. Private property can be coramun- 
ized. Capitalists and landlords can be 
pressed into the service of the community, 
or, if they are idle or incorrigibly re- 
calcitrant, handed over to the police. 


Under such circumstances the speculator 
would find his occupation gone. With 
him would disappear the routine ex- 
ploiter. But the decider, the dominator, 
theorgamzer, the tactician, the mesmemer 
would remain; and if they were still 
educated as ladies and gentlemen are edu- 
cated today, and consequently had the 
same sort of consciences and ambitions, 
they would, if they had anything hke our 
present proletariat to deal with, re-estah- 
lish industrial anarchy and heritable 
private property in land with all their 
disastrous consequences and Gadarene 
destiny. And their rule, being that of able 
persons and not of nincompoops bom 
witli silver spoons in their mouths, would 
at first produce some striking improve- 
ments in the working of tiie public 
services, including the elimination of dud 
dignitaries and the general bracing up of 
plodders and slackers. But when domi- 
nators die, and are succeeded by persons 
who can only work a routine, a relapse 
is inevitable; and the destruction by 
the dominators of the organizations by 
which citizens defend themselves against 
oppression (trade unions, for example) 
may be found to leave sodety less organ- 
ized than it was before the hand of the 
master had risen from the dust to which 
It has returned. For it is obvious that a 
business organized for control by^ an 
exceptionally omnipotent and omnisdent 
head will go to pieces when that head is 
replaced by a commonplace numskull. 
We need not go back to Richard Crom- 
well or the Duke of Reichstadt to illus- 
trate this. It is occurrmg every day m 
commerdal business. ^ 

Now the remedy lies, not in the «- 
termination of aU dominators ^d 
ciders, but on the cont^ 
multiphcation to what may be (^ed their 
natural minority limit, whidiwU destr<^ 
their present scarcity value. But we must 
also eliminate tiie mass of ijgnorance, 
weakness, and timidity which force them 
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to treat fools according to their folly. 
Annies, fenatical sects and mobs, and the 
blackshirts complained of today by their 
black and blue victims, have consisted 
hitherto mostly of people "who should not 
exist in civilized society. Titus Oates and 
Lord George Gordon owed their vogue 
to the London mob. There should not 
have been any London mob- The soldiers 
of Marlborough and Wellmgton were 
never-do-wells, mental defecaxes, and 
laborers -Rnth the nunds and habits of 
serfs Mihtaiy gemuses could hunt ’R'ith 
such products more ea^y than v,-ith a 
pack of hounds. Our pubhc school and 
university education equips armies of this 
kind appropriate staffs of officers 
When both are eimnct we shall be able to 
breathe more freely. 

Let us therefore assume that the soldier 
and his officer as we know them, the 
Orange and Papist noters of Beli^t, the 
Moslem and Hindu irrecondlables of the 
east and the Ku-KIux-Klans and lynching 
mobs of the west, have passed avv-ay as 
the less dangerous prehistonc monsters 
have passed, and that all men and omen 
are meeting on equal terms as for as dr- 
cumstances and education are concerned. 
Let us suppose that no man can starv e or 
flog his fellows into obeying him, or force 
upon them the altemam e of nsking their 
liv es for him in batde or being shot at 
datin. Let us take for granted armies 
intelligent enough to present their officers 
at any moment 'R'ith the altemanve of 
organizing a return home or bemg super- 
seded out of hand. Let us narrow the case 
to the mj-stenous precedence into which 
certain people get pushed ev en n hen they 
lack ambition and are far too intelligent to 
beheve tliat eminence and its responsi- 
bihties are luxuries. To be “greatest 
among you” is a distinction dearly bought 
at the price of bdng “servant to all the 
rest.” Plato was quite tight in taking re- 
luctance to gov em as a leading svTnptom 
of supreme fitness for it. But if we insisted 
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on this qualification in all cases, we should 
find ourselves as short of gov emors as the 
churches would be if they insisted on all 
their parish priests or rectors being saints. 
A great deal of the directing and organ- 
izing woiL of the world will still hav e to 
be done by energetic and capable career- 
ists who are by no means void of vulgar 
ambition, and very htde troubled by die 
responsibihties diat attend on povN'er. 
When I said that Napoleon vi-as funda- 
mentally a fool and a snob I did not mean 
foraraomenttoquestionhise-xtraordmar}* 
capacity as a ruler of men. If we compare 
him with his valet-secretarj' Bourrienne 
vs-e find that there vere no external 
curcumstances to prev ent Boumenne be- 
coming the emperor and Napoleon the 
v'alet. They quarrelled and parted with an 
exchange of epithets unprintable in pohtc 
English. Bourrienne was as much a Man 
of Destiny as Buonaparte. But it was lus 
destiny to be ruled and Buonaparte’s to 
rule; and so Buonaparte became Napoleon 
Bonaparte, First Consul and Emperor, as 
inevntably as Boumenne remained a 
speculator, litterateur and diplomaust. I 
am not forgetting that Bourrienne saw' 
Napoleon come and go, and had a much 
more comfortable and finally a more 
successful career than his quondam 
master; but die point is that Napoleon 
was master whilst their personal relanons 
lasted And please note that Napoleon 
did not and could not impose on Bour- 
rieime and Talleyrand, nor even on die 
more cuinvated of his marshals (all planet- 
ary Napoleons) as he could and did on 
the solffiery and peasantrv'. They turned 
against him very prompdy when his 
fortunes changed and he could no longer 
be of any use to them. 

Now* if a ruler can command men only 
as long as he is effiaent and successful his 
rule is neither a tyranny nor a calamity; 
It is a verj' valuable asset. But suppose 
the nation is made up for the most part 
of people too ignorant to understand 
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efficient government, and taught, as far as 
they are taught at all, to measure great- 
ness by pageantry and the wholesale 
slaughter called military glory. It was this 
ignorance and idolatry that first exalted 
Napoleon and tlien smashed him. From 
Toulon to Austerhtz Napoleon did what 
good he did by stealth, and had no occa- 
sion to “blush to iind it fame,” as nobody 
gave him the least credit for an)rthing but 
killing. When die glory turned to shame 
on the road back from Moscow his good 
works availed him nothing, and the way 
was open to St Helena. Catherine of 
Russia, when she was fficed with a revolt 
against the misery of her people, said, not 
‘‘Let us relieve their misery by appro- 
priate reforms,” but “Let us ^ve them a 
litde war to amuse them.” Every totter- 
ing regime tries to rally its subjects to its 
support in the last resort by a war. It was 
not only the last card of Napoleon HI 
before he lost the game; it played a con- 
siderable part in the capitahst support of 
'HohenzolJem sabre rattling which made 
the desperate onslaught of Germany in 
1914 possible. Patriotism, roused to bod- 
ing point by an enemy at the gate, is not 
only the last refuge of a scoundrel in Dr. 
Johnson’s sense, it is far more danger- 
ously the everyday resort of capitahsm 
and feudalism as a red herring across the 
scent of Communism. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is fortunate that war on the 
modem scale is so completely beyond the 
capacity of private capitalism that, as in 
1915, it forces the belligerents into 
national factory production, public dis- 
ciphne, and rationed distribution: in 
shor^ into Socialism. Not only did 
national factories spring up like mush- 
rooms, but the private factories had to be 
brought up to the mark by public control 
of prices and dictation of sdentific busi- 
ness methods, involving such an exposure 
of the obsolescence and inefficiency of 
profitmongering methods that it took 
years of reckless lying from Press and 


platform to make the silly pubhc believe 
the contrary. For war is like the seven 
magic bullets which the devil has ready 
to sell for a human soul. Six of them may 
hit tile glorymonger’s mark very tnum- 
phantly; but the seventh plays some 
imexpected and unintended tnck diat up- 
sets the gunman’s apple carL If seemed 
an astute stroke of German impenal 
tactics to send Lenin safely through 
Germany to Russia so that he nu^t 
make trouble for the Tsar. But the bullet 
was a number seven: it killed die Tsar 
very efficientiy^ but it came back like a 
boomerang and laid the HohenzoUems 
beside the Romanoffs. 

Pageantry will lose its black magic 
when it becomes a local popular amuse- 
ment; so that the coimtryside may come 
to know it from behind the scenes, when, 
though itwill still please, it will no longer 
impose. For mere iconoclasm is a mistake: 
the Roimdhead folly (really a Thickhead 
one) of destroying the power of the page- 
ant by forbidding all theatrical displays 
and dressings-up, and making everybody 
wear ugly cloffies, ended in the flam- 
boyant profligacy of the Restoration; and 
the attempt to enforce the second com- 
mandment by smashing the images soon 
smashed the second commandment. Give 
awpy the secret that the dressed-up 
performers are only amateurs, and the 
images works of art, and the dupes and 
worshippers will become undeluded 
cormoisseurs. 

Unfortunately it is easier to produce 
a nation of artistic than of pohtic^ 
connoisseurs. Our schools and umversi- 
ties do not concern themselves with fine 
art, which they despise as an unmanly 
pursuit. It is possible for a young gentle- 
man to go through the whole educations 
mill of preparatory school, pubhc school, 
and university with the highest academic 
honors without knowing the difference 
between a chanty and a symphony, a 
tavern sign and a portrait by Titian, a 
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ballad by Macaulay and astanza by Keats ! 
But at least he is free to find out all this ! 
for himself if he has a fencj' that ■R'ay. 

Not so in polirical sdence. Not so in 
religion. In these subjects he is prosely- 
tized from the beginning in the interests 
of estabhshed insntunons so effectually 
that he remains all his hfe firmly con- 
vinced that lus greatest contemporaries 
are rascally and venal agitators, villainous 
blasphemers, or at best seditious cads He 
■will hsten to noodles’ orations, read 
pompous leadmg articles, and v'orship 
the bloodthirsty tribal idols of Noah and 
Samuel •with a gra-v ity and sincerity that 
would make him infimtely pitiable if th^ | 
did not also make him infimtely dan- 
gerous. He vill feed his mind on empty | 
phrases as Nebuchadnezzar fed his body | 
on grass; and anj' boss who has mastered 
these phrases can become his dictator, his I 
despot, his evangehst, and in effect his | 
god-emperor. 

Clearly we shall be bossridden in one 
form or another as long as education 
means being put through tins process, or 
the best imitauon of it that our cluldren’s 
parents can afford The remedy is another 
Reformation, now long and perilously 
overdue, m die direction and mstruction 
of our children’s minds pohucally and re- 
ligiously. We should begin -well to the 
left of Russia, which is suU encumbered 
v>itli nineteentli century superstitions. 
Communism is the faury godmother who 
can transform Bosses into “sert'ants to all 
the rest”; but only a creed of Creautc 
Evolution can set die souls of die people 
free. Tlien die dominator will sull find 
liimself face to face with subordinates 
who can do nothing widiout him; but 
that will nor give him die inside grip A 
late ndi shipowner, engaged in a quarrel 
w ith his w orkmen in w hich he assumed 
Uiat I was on dieir side, rashly asked me 
what his men could do widiout him. 
Naiurallj I asked him w hat he could do 
w idiout diem, hoping to open lus eyes to ! 


the fact that apart from die property 
rights he had bou^t or borrow^ he was 
as dependent on them as they on him 
But I fear I impressed lum most by add- 
mg, quite untruly, that no gentleman 
W'ould have asked that question. 

Save for my allusion to the persecution 
and exile of Einstein I ha\e not said a 
W'ord here about the miserable plight of 
the great men neglected, insulted, starred, 
and occasionally put to death, sometimes 
horribly, by the litde ones. Their case is 
helpless because nothing can defend diem 
against the might of o\ erw helming num- 
bers unless and until diey detclop die 
Vnl imagined by Bulwer-Lytton whicli 
■will enable one person to destroy a multi- 
tude, and diereby make us more particu- 
lar than w'e are at present about die sort 
of persons we produce. I am confining 
myself to die power wielded by die 
moneymakers and mihtary geniuses in 
polmcat hfe and by die dominant person- 
alities in pntate hfe. Lytton's Vnl was a 
fiction oruy in respect of its being a\ail- 
able for ever}body, and therefore an 
infallible preventive of any attempt at 
oppression. For that indiv iduals here and 
there possess a power of domination 
whicli others are unable to resist is un- 
deraable; and since this power is as jet 
nameless we may as well call it Vnl 
as anything else. It is die final reality 
of inequahty. It is easy to equalize the 
dominators w^dl the commonplacers 
economicallv': j-ou just give one of diem 
half-a-crown and die odier tw o-and-si\- 
pence. Nelson was paid no more than any 
odier naval captain or admiral, and die 
povertj' of Mozart or Mart was worse 
than die v oluntary holj' pov ertj' of the 
great heads of the religious orders. Dom- 
inators and dominated are already equal- 
ized before the law: shall not I, a play- 
wright of Shakesperean eminence, be 
hanged if I commit a murder precisely as 
if I w’ere the most ilhtcrate call boy? 
Pohucally w e all hav e at least die symbol 
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of equality in our votes, useless as they 
are to us under political and economic 
institutions made to encourage William 
the Conqueror to slay Harold and exploit 
Hodge. But, I repeat, when all these per- 
fectly feasible equahzations are made real, 
there snll remains Epifania, shorn of her 
millions and unable to replace them, but 
sdll as dominant as Saint Joan, Saint 
Clare, and Saint Teresa. Tlie most com- 
plete Communism and Democracy can 
only give her her chance far more 
effectively than any feudal or capitalist 
society. 

And this, I take it, is one of die highest 
claims of Communism and Democracy 
to our consideration, and the explanation 
of the apparently paradoxical fact that it 
is always the greatest spirits, from Jesus 
to Lenin, from St Thomas More to 
Wilham Morris, who are communists and 


democrats, and always the commonplace 
people who weary us with then blither- 
ings about the impossibility of equality 
when they are at a loss for any better 
excuse for keeping other people in the 
kitchen and themselves in the drawing 
room. I say cheerfully to the dominators 
“By all means dominate: it is up to us to 
so order our institutions that you shall 
not oppress us, nor bequeath any of your 
precedence to your commonplace child- 
ren.” For when ambition and greed and 
mere brainless energy have been disabled, 
the way will be clear for inspiration and 
aspiration to save us from the fatheaded 
stagnation of the accursed Victorian snob- 
bery which IS bringing us to the veige 
of ruin. 

Malvern, 

^%th August 1935. 
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FMIILY LIFE IN GERMANY UNDER THE BLOCKADE 

1919 

We are at present [1919] at a chtnax did a far more horrible diing than the ice- 
of national exultation over the most breahng. We starved the children of Ger- 
matmificent mihtary tnumph in our long many, and of many other lands as well, 
record of victory. We are the happiest Having defeated our enemies by ttet 
and proudest of empires. Such pageantry means, are we going to feed the starving 
of peace, such panoply of war, has never children as Napoleon rescued the drown- 
before been seen by hving men. The ing soldiers, or are we out, not merely for 
de fpat of the Armada, the overthrow of drfeat^ but for exterimnation? 

Louis XrV, the conquest of India and Superfiaally, exterimnation seems a 
Canada, the chainin g of Napoleon, were logicd procedure both during the war 
child’s play to this last and most tremen- and after the victory. But it never works 
dous of our exploits. We have stretched smoothly. When soldiers are asked to do 
out a mighty Imd upon the most dreaded it they refuse because the fortune of the 
power in the world (except ourselves) and vanqmshed may be that of the victor to- 
choked it unai it hes half dead at our feet, morrow; and just as pnze-fightmg would 
buymg Its bare life from us by conces- be impossible if pugihsts were not pro- 
sions so abject that the mote generous tected by a very stnct hmitation of the 
souls among us are ashamed of having ex- extent to which the winner may abuse his 
acted so much. We have been taken into victory, so war would be impossible if 
the high mountmn as of old; and we have there were not preasely analogous hmits 
not turned our backs on the power and to the abuse of mihta^ victories in the 
the glory offered to us. field. Everyone must have nonced during 

But the splendor of the end, which is the war the contrast between the ferocity 
the work of our imagination, had better of our avihans and the reasonableness 
not blind us to the gnmness of the means, and compuncuon of our soldiers from the 
which were the work of our hands. Tn- front, even of the wounded soldiers w'ho 
umphs of this kmd cannot be had for had suffered personally and acutely from 
nothing. It IS now too late to ask whether die operauons of the enemy. The avihan 
this one was worth what it cost: the ques- called the German the Hun, and, m the 
non is not merely could we afford another comparative safety of home, clamored 
(our mihtary authorines are already for his extermination with a full mouth.' 
urging us to prepare for it), but whether The soldier called him Jerry, meamng 
wecan afford topushthisoneanyfurther, "companion in misfortune,” and spoke 
or even to refrain from undoing, as far as no evil of him except when he was spea- 
possible, a good deal of what we have fically ordered to. When the avihan 
done, and saving as many hves as we can mercilessly went on starving the German 
from the wreck we have made. When children after the armistice, the Bnosh 
Napoleon caught the Russians on a frozen soldier fed diem out of his rations; and 
lake, he turned his guns on the ice and it was from the army that the first protest 
broke it. He then took extraordinary came against the infernal cruelty of the 
pains to rescue the drowmng soldiers, continued blockade. 

Once they were defeated he had no This does not mean that the BnOsh 
quarrel with them. To win this war, we avihan is one sort of person and the 
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Brinsh soldier another. It means that tlie 
civilian neitlier sees nor knows what he 
is doing, and that the soldier sees it and 
has to do It. In Coventry it is easy to for- 
get all about the German children, and 
work yourself up into a drunken frenzy 
of determination that the Kaiser shall be 
hanged to avenge the victims of the sub- 
manne campaign. In Cologne, with fam- 
ine-wasted children begging for the refiise 
of your meals, or mutely watching every 
morsel you eat with a hungry eye, it is 
impossible. In the early days of voluntary 
recruiting, we were eidiorted from every 
hoarding to remember that some day our 
children would ask us what we did in tlie 
great war. That question was dropped 
when compulsory military service was in- 
stituted. It might very well be revived in 
the form, “Daddy: what did you do when 
the war was over.^” The man who can say 
‘1 shared my ration with the poor starv- 
ing children in Germany,” will have a 
considerable moral advantage over the 
ardent patriot who has nothing better to 
say than "I voted for hanging the Kaiserj 
and he was not hanged after all.” 

But even men who are naturally cruel, 
or so desperately afrtdd of the Germans 
that no victory can reassure them, are 
sooner or later forced to behave them- 
selves by economic considerations. If we 
and the Germans were two Red Indian 
tribes, each sufficient to itself for all its 
needs, then one could exterminate the 
other and feel all the safer for it without 
being a penny the worse, except for the 
incidental casualties. Many of our jour- 
nahsts, like the atizens who accept them 
as their pohtical instructors, have sudi 
primitive notions of sodety that they are 
unable to conceive European relations as 
anything more complicated. But if this 
were so, we could never have starved 
Germany, and the war would still be 
going on with a prospect of lasting until 
human nature could no longer bear it. 
Germany was beaten because she was de- 


pendent for her very existence on trade 
with her enemies. But trade means ex- 
change of goods. If Germany lived by 
selling her products to us, we hved equally 
by selling our products to Germany. Our 
blockade cut Germany off from all alter- 
native sources, and so starved her out; 
but there were moments during the vm 
when Germany, by her submarine cam- 
paign, came so near to cutting us off that 
for some months we read the lists of 
sunken ships with our hearts in our 
mouths. It was a frightful starving match, 
and for nearly a year we were racing neck 
and neck, or at least seemed to be; for we 
did not then know how impossible it was 
for Germany to keep up her submarine 
fleet. 

However, from our point of view all’s 
well that ends well. We won the race. 
But how is our trade with Germany to 
be restored? Our primitives say that they 
do not want it to be restored. They will 
never shake hands vrith a Hun as long as 
they live. They will never buy from him 
or sell to him. In other words, they have 
not sense enough to understand modem 
civilization. In the very same breath with 
which they gasp out these folhes, they de- 
clare that Germany mustbe madetopay for 
the war; and the Peace Treaty has already 
imposed on the vanquished a colossal tri- 
bute How is that tribute to be paid if Ger- 
man industry is ruined and German labor 
is starving? Granted that the Germans are 
to be our slaves for the next fifty years, 
must not slaves be fed as well as beaten? 
There is nothing to be got out of beating 
them except labor; and how can they 
labor if they are not fed? Stick is not a 
very productive diet, is it? 

The tribute can be paid only if Ger- 
many buys things from us at more than 
cost price, and sells things to us at Iks 
than cost price until her ransom is pmd. 
There is no other way in which it ran be 
done under existing European conditions 
That means that German production 
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must continue side-by-side 'with Bntish 
production. If "we are to have the spoils 
of -victory, German industry must be 
restored. And if German industry is to 
be restored, German labor must be fed 
That IS -why, in starving the Germans, -we 
are biting our noses to spite our faces If 
our vengeance-mongers cannot divine by 
spintual intuition that -we are members 
one of another, they •will have it rubbed 
into them most uns)rmpathetically and 
uncomfortably by the hard fact that there 
will be no business doing in many of their 
own trades until German demand revives: 
that is, until Germany is produang 
enough to pay more than enough for Brit- 
ish goods 

The pages which follow do not go into 
this econoimc consideration. They ap- 
peal, not to an elementary knowledge of 
international trade and finance, which 
most of their readers unfortunately do 
not possess, but simply, hke Athenian 
tragedy, to pity and horror. There is no 
literary art about them: they just say 
crudely to the British conqueror, “Thus 
didst thou *’ If he tephes that he could not 
help It, he must be told that he can help 


It now. The mihtary necessity for starva- 
tion has passed: it is now not only a vile 
revenge on the innocent, but a smddal 
blunder. 

Also, it is a dangerous precedent. We 
were able to form an irresistible combina- 
tion against the late German Empire solely 
because it had made itself feared through- 
out the world, and because its mihtary 
traditions had boasted overmuch of their 
pseudo-reahsm and real ruthlessness. 
Now that we have cast it do-wn from that 
penlous eminence, we have left ourselves 
m the position of the most dreaded nation 
mihtanly. If we, too, now set up a tradi- 
tion of the same spurious re^sm and 
genuine ruthlessness, the Germany we 
have emanapated will find it quite easy 
to form a combination against us which 
may one day leave us at the mercy of 
those who are now at our mercy. The old 
rule, “Treat your friend as one who may 
some day be your enemy, and your 
enemy as one who may some day be your 
friend,” is hardly the golden rule; but it 
IS a sound one for those who scorn golden 
rules 

Let us look to it accordingly. 




religious 
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BACK TO METHUSELAH 


THE BSTFIDEL HALF CENTURY 

THE DAWN OF DARWINISM 

One day early in the eighteen hundred 
and sixties, I, being then a small boy, was 
with my nurse, bujdng something in the 
shop of a petty newsagent, bookseller, 
and stationer m Camden Street, Dublin, 
when there entered an elderly man, 
weighty and solemn, who advanced to 
the counter, and said pompously, "Have 
you the works of the celebrated Buffoon?” 

My own works w'ere at that tune un- 
wntten, or it is possible that the shop 
assistant might have misunderstood me 
so far as to produce a copy of Man and 
Superman. As it was, she knew quite 
well what he wanted; for this was before 
the Education Act of 1870 had produced 
shop assistants who know how to read 
and know nothing else. The celebrated 
Buffoon was not a humonst, but the 
famous natuiahst Buffon. Every hterate 
child at that time knew Buffon’s Natural 
History as well as Esop’s Fables And no 
hving child bad heard the name that has 
smce obhterated Buffon’s in the popular 
consciousness: the name of Darwin. 

Ten years elapsed The celebrated Buf- 
foon was forgotten; I had doubled my 
years and my length; and I had discarded 
the religion of my forefathers. One day the 
nchest and consequently most dogmatic 
of my uncles came into a restaurant where 
I was dining, and found himself, much 
against his will, in conversation with the 
most question^le of his nephew^s. By 
way of making myself agreeable, I spoke 
of modem thought and Darwin. He said, 
"Oh, thats the fellow who wants to make 
out that we all have tails like monkej's.” 
I tried to explain that what Darwin had 


1921 

1 insisted on in this connection was that 
some monkeys have no tails. But my 
unde was as impervious to what Darwm 
really said as any Neo-Darwiman nowa- 
days. He died impenitent, and did not 
mention me in his will 

Twenty years elapsed. If my uncle had 
beenahve, he would haveknown all about 
Darwin, and known it all wrong. In 
spite of tiie efforts of Grant Allen to set 
him right, he would have accepted Dar- 
wm as the discoverer of Evolution, of 
Heredity, and of modihcauon of spedes 
by Selection. For the pre-Darwiman age 
had come to be regarded as a Dark Age 
m which men soli beheved that the book 
of Genesis was a standard sdentific treat- 
ise, and that the only addioons to it were 
Galileo’s demonstration of Leonardo da 
Vma’s sunple remark that the earth is a 
moon of the sun, Newton’s theory of 
gravitation. Sir Humphry Davy’s inven- 
oon of the safety-lamp, the discovery of 
decmdty, the application of steam to in- 
dustrial purposes, and the penny post. It 
was just the same in other subjects. Thus 
Nietzsche, by the tw'O or three who had 
come across his writings, was supposed 
to have been the first man to whom it 
occurred that mere morality and legality 
and urbanity lead nowhere, as if Bunyan 
had nev'erwTittenBadman. Schopenhauer 
was credited with inventing the distinc- 
tion between the Covenant of Grace and 
the Covenant of Works which troubled 
Cromwell on his deathbed. People talked 
as if there had been no dramatic or 
descriptive music before Wagner; no 
impressiomst painung before Whistler; 
whilst as to myself, I was finding that the 
surest way to produce an effect of daring 
innovation and onginality was to revive 
the ancient attraction of long rhetorical 
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speeches; to stick closely to the methods 
of Mohere; and to lift characters bodily 
out of the pages of Charles Dickens. 

THE ADVENT OF THE NEO-DAEWINIANS 

This particular sort of ignorance does 
not always or often matter. But in Dar- 
win’s case it did matter. If Darwin had 
really led the world at one bound from 
the book of Genesis to Heredity, to Modi- 
fication of Species by Selection, and to 
Evolution, he would have been a philo- 
sopher and a prophet as well as an eminent 
professional naturahst, \wth geology as 
a hobby. The delusion that he had actu- 
ally acltieved this feat did no harm at first, 
because if people’s views are sound, 
about evolution or anything else, it does 
not make two straws difference whether 
they call the revealer of their views Tom 
or Dick. But later on such apparently 
negligible errors have awkward conse- 
quences. Darwin was given an imposing 
reputation as not only an Evolutionist, 
but as the Evolutionist, with the immense 
majority who never read his books. The 
few who never read any others were led 
by them to concentrate exclusively on Cir- 
cumstantial Selection as the explanation 
of all the transformations and adapta- 
tions which were the evidence for Evolu- 
tion. And they presently found them- 
selves so cut off by this specialization 
from the majority who knew Darwin 
only by his spunous reputation, that they 
were obhged to distingdsh themselves, 
not as Darvtinians, but as Neo-Dar- 
winians. 

Before ten more years had elapsed, the 
Neo-Darwinians were practically run- 
ning current Science. It was 1906; I was 
fifty; I had pubbshed my own view of 
evolution in a play called Man and Super- 
man; and I found that most people were 
unable to understand how I could be an 
Evolutionist and not a Neo-Darwinian, 
or why I habitually derided Neo-Darwin- 
ism as a ghastly idiocy, and would fell 


on its professors slaughterously in public 
discussions. It was in the hope of maVing 
me clear the matter up that the Fabian 
Society, which was then organizing a 
senes of lectures on Prophets of tbe 
Nineteenth Century, asked me to de- 
liver a lecture cn the prophet Darwin. 
I did so; and scraps of that lecture, 
which was never published, variegate 
these pages. 

POLITICAL INADEQUACY OF THE HUMAN 
ANIMAL 

Ten more years elapsed. Neo-Darwdn- 
ism in pohtics had produced a European 
catastrophe of a magnitude so appaUing, 
and a scope so unpredictable, that as I 
wnte these hnes in 1920, it is still fer from 
certain whether our civilization will sur- 
vive it. The circumstances of this cata- 
strophe, die boyish dnema-fed romand- 
dsm which made it possible to impose it 
on the people as a crusade, and espedally 
the ignorance and errors of the victors of 
Western Europe when its violent phase 
had passed and the time for reconstruc- 
tion amved, confirmed a doubt which 
had grown steadily in my mind during 
my forty years pubhc work as a Sodal- 
ist: namely, whether the human animal, 
as he exists at present, is capable of solv- 
ing the social problems raised by his own 
aggregation, or, as he calls it; lus avil- 
ization. 

COWARDICE OF THE IRRELIGIOUS 

Anodier observation I had made was 
that goodnatured unambitious men are 
cowards when they have no reli^on. 
They are dominated and exploited not 
only by greedy and often half-witted and 
half-ahve weakhngs who ■wall do any- 
thing for agars, champagne, motor cars, 
and the more childish and selfish uses of 
money, but by able and sound adminis- 
trators who can do nothing else ■wath 
them than dominate and e^loit them. 
Government and exploitation become 
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synonjTnous under such circumstances; 
and the -world is finally ruled by the child- 
ish, the brigands, and the blackguards. 
Those -vi'ho refuse to stand in rriA them 
are persecuted and occasionaliy executed 
■when they ^ve any trouble to the ex- 
ploiters. They fall into poverty -when 
they lade lucrative spedfic talents. At the 
present moment one half of Europe, hav- 
ing knocked the other half doviTi, is try- 
ing to kick it to death, and may succeed: 
a procedure -vi'hich is, logically, sound 
Neo-Darwimsm. And the goodnatured 
majority arelooHng onin helpless horror, 
or allo-ming themselves to be persuaded 
by the newspapers of their exploiters that 
the kicking is not only a sound commer- 
cial imestment, but an act of divine 
justice of which they are die ardent m- 
struments. 

But if Man is really incapable of organ- 
izing a big avilizadon, and cannotorgan- 
ize even a village or a tribe any too vreU, 
what is the use of gi%'ing him a rehgion? 
A reh^on may make lura hunger and 
thirst for nghteousness: but will it en- 
dow him -with the practical capadty to 
satisfy that appetite? Good intentions do 
not carry with them a gram of pohtical 
sdence, vbch is a very compheated one- 
The most devoted and mdebtigable, the 
most able and disinterested students of 
this sdence in Ei^land, as far as 1 know, 
are my fiiends Sidney and Beatnce Webb. 
It has taken them forty years of prehnun- 
ary work, in the course of which they 
have pubhshed sei'eral treatises compar- 
able to Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
to formulate a pohucal constitution ade- 
quate toexistingneeds. If this is the meas- 
ure of w'hat can be done in a hfetime by 
extraordinary ahifity, keen natural apti- 
tude, exceptional opportunities, and free- 
dom from the preoccupations of bread- 
winning, W’hat are w e to expect from the 
parhament man to whom pohdcal sdence 
IS as remote and distasteful as the differ- 
ential calculus, and to whom such an ele- 


mentary but \ital point as the law of eco- 
nomic rent is a pons asinorum ne\ er to be 
approached, much less crossed? Or from 
the common voter who is mostly so hard 
at w'ork all day earning a hving that he 
cannot keep awake for five minutes o\er 
a book? 

IS THESE ANY HOPE IN' EDUCATION'? 

The usual answer is that we must edu- 
cate our masters: that is, ourselves We 
must teach ddzenship and political science 
at schooL But must we? There is no must 
about it, file hard fact being that we must 
not teach pohtical sdence or dnzenship 
at school. The schoolmaster who at- 
tempted It w’ould soon find himself penni- 
less in the streets without pupils, if not 
in the dock pleading to a pompously 
worded mdictment for sedition against 
the exploiters. Our schools teach the 
morahty of feudahsm corrupted by com- 
merdahsm, and hold up the mihtary con- 
queror, the robber baron, and the profit- 
eer, as modek of the illustrious and tlie 
successful In -vain do the prophets who 
see through this imposture preach and 
teach a better gospel: the individuals 
whom they convert are doomed to pass 
away in a few years; and the new genera- 
tions are dragged back in the schools to 
the morahty of die fifteenth century, and 
think themseb es Liberal when they are 
defending the ideas of Henry VII, and 
gentlem^y w’hen they are opposing to 
diem the ideas of Richard HI. Thus die 
educated manis agreater nuisance than the 
uneducated one: mdeed it is the ineffi- 
deniy and sham of the educational side 
of our schools (to which, except under 
compulsion, children would not be sent 
by their parents at all if they did not act 
as prisons in which the immature are 
kept from wonydng the mature) that save 
us from being dashed on the rocks of 
false doctrine instead of drifting down 
die midstream of mere ignorance. There 
is no -way out through the schoohnaster. 
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HOAIEOPATHIC EDUCATION 

In truth, mankind cannot be saved 
from -witliout, by schoolmasters or any 
other sort of masters; it can only be lamed 
and enslaved by them. It is said that if 
you wash a cat it will never again wash 
itself. This may or may not be true: what 
IS certain is that if you teach a man any- 
thing he will never learn it; and if you 
cure him of a disease he will be unable to 
cure himself the next time it attacks him. 
Therefore, if you want to see a cat clean, 
you throw a bucket of mud over it, when 
it will immediately take extraordinary 
pains to lick the mud off, and finally be 
cleaner than it was before. In the same 
way doctors who are up-to-date (say 
•00005 per cent of all the re^stered prac- 
titioners, and 20 per cent of tlie unregis- 
tered ones), when they want to rid you 
of a disease or a symptom, inoculate you 
with that disease or give you a drug that 
produces that symptom, in order to pro- 
voke you to resist it as the mud provokes 
the cat to wash itself. 

Now an acute person will ask me 
why, if this be so, our false education 
does not provoke our scholars to find 
out the truth. My answer is that it some- 
times does. Voltaire was a pupil of the 
Jesmts; Samuel Butler was the pupil of 
a hopelessly conventional and erroneous 
country parson. But then Voltaire was 
Voltaire, and Butler was Butler; that is, 
their minds were so abnormally strong 
that they could throw off the doses of 
poison that paralyze ordinary minds. 
"When the doctors inoculate you and the 
homeopathists dose you, they give you 
an infirutesiraally attenuated dose. If Aey 
gave you the virus at full strength it 
would overcome your resistance and pro- 
duce its direct effect. The doses of false 
doctrine given at pubhc schools and uni- 
versities are so big that they overwhelm 
the resistance that a tiny dose would pro- 
voke. The normal student is corrupted 


beyond redemption, and will drive di 
genius who resists out of the country i 
he can. Byron and Shelley had to fly h 
Italy, whilst Castlereagh and Eldon rulei 
the roost at home. Rousseau was huntei 
from frontier to frontier; Karl Mar 
starved in exile m a Soho lodging; Rus 
kin’s articles were refused by the maga 
zincs (he was too nch to be otherwis 
persecuted), whilst mindless forgotte 
nonentities governed the land; sent me: 
to the prison or the gallows for bias 
phemy and sedition (meaning the tmt] 
about Church and State); and sedulous! 
stored up the social disease and cotrup 
tion which eiqjlode from time to time t 
gigantic boils that have to be lanced by 
million bayonets. This is the result 0 
allopathic education. Homeopathic edu 
cation has not yet been ofiiaally tried 
and would obviously be a delicate matte 
if it were. A body of schoolmasters incit 
ing their pupils to infinitesimal peccadil 
loes with the object of provoking then 
to exclmm, “Get thee behind me, Satan,’ 
or telling them white lies about histor 
for the sake of being contradicted, in 
suited, and refuted, would certainly d( 
less harm than our present educationa 
allopaths do; but then nobody will advo 
cate homeopathic education. Allopath] 
has produced tile poisonous illusion tha 
it enhghtens instead of darkening. Th 
suggestion may, however, explain why 
whilst most people’s minds succuml 
to inculcation and environment; a fev 
react vigorously: honest and deceni 
people coming from thievish slums, anc 
sceptics and reahsts from country parson- 
ages. 

THE DIABOLICAl. EFFIdENCY OF 
TBCHNICAI. EDUCATION 

But meanwhile — ^and here comK thj 
horror of it— our techmeal ins^ction i 
honest and efficient. The public school 
boy who IS carefully bhnded, duped, 
corrupted as to the nature of a sodet 
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based on profiteering, and is taught to 
honor parasmc idleness and luxury, 
learns to shoot and ride and keep fit -with 
all the assistance and guidance that can 
be procured for him by the most anxi- 
ously sincere desire that he may do these 
dungs -well, and if possible superlatively 
■well. In the army he learns to flyj to drop 
bombs; to use machine-guns to the 
utmost of his capacity. The discovery of 
high explosives is rewarded and digm- 
fied: instruction in the manufacture of 
the weapons, battleships, submarines, 
and land batteries by which they are 
applied destructively, is quite genuine: 
the instructors know their business, and 
really mean the learners to succeed The 
result is that powers of destruction that 
could hardly vdthout uneasiness be en- 
trusted to infimte wisdom and infinite 
benevolence are placed in the hands of 
Tomanuc schoolboy patriots who, how- 
ever generous by nature, are by education 
ignoramuses, dupes, snobs, and sports- 
men to whom fighnng is a religion and 
killing an accomplishment; whilst pohri- 
cal power, useless under such circum- 
stances except to militarist imperiahsts in 
chrome terror of invasion and subjuga- 
tion, pompous tufthuntmg fools, cora- 
mercid adventurers to whom the organ- 
ization by the nation of its own industnal 
servnees would mean dheckmate, financial 
parasites on the money market, and stupid 
people who cling to the staita quo merely 
because they are used to it, is obtained by 
heredity, by simple purchase, by keeping 
newspapers and pretending Aat they are 
organs of pubhc opimon, by the wiles of 
seductive women, and by prostituting am- 
bitious talent to tlie service of the pro- 
fiteers, who call the tune because, having 
secured all the spare plunder, they alone 
can afford to pay the piper. Neither the 
rulers nor the ruled understand high poh- 
ncs. They do not even know that there 
is such a branch of knowledge as pohtical 
science; but between them they can coerce 


and enslave -with the deadliest effidenc^-, 
even to the wiping out of avihzation, 
cause their education as slav*ers has been 
honestly and thoroughly carried out. Es- 
sentially the rulers are ^ defectives; and 
thereisnothingworsethangovemraentby 
defecuves who wield irresistible powers 
of physical coerdon. The commonplace 
sound people submit, and compel the 
rest to submit, because they have been 
taught to do so as an artide of religion 
and a pomt of honor. Those in whom 
natural enlightenment has reacted against 
artifiaal education submit because they 
are compelled; but they w ould resist, and 
finally resist effectively, if tliey were not 
cowards. And they are cowards because 
they have ndther an offidally accredited 
and established tehgion nor a generally 
recognized pomt of honor, and are all at 
sixes and sevens -with tlidr v anous private 
speculations, sending their duldren per- 
force to the schools where they will be 
corrupted for want of any other schools. 
The nders are equally intimidated by the 
immense extension and cheapening of the 
means of slaughter and destruction. The 
Bnush Government is more afraid of Ire- 
land now' that submarines, bombs, and 
poison gas are cheap and easily made tlian 
it was of the German Empire before the 
war; consequently the old British caution 
which maintained a balance of power 
through command of the sea is intensified 
into a terror that sees security in nothing 
short of absolute military mastery of tlie 
entire globe: that is, in an impossibility 
that will yet seem possible in detail to 
soldiers and to parochial and insular patri- 
otic avihans. 

FLtMSINESS OF dVIUZATION 

This situation has occurred so often be- 
fore, always with the same result of a 
collapse of avihzation (Professor Flinders 
Petrie has let out the secret of previous 
collapses), that the nch are instincnvely 
crying “Let us eat and drink; for to- 
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morrow we die,” and the poor, "How 
long, 0 Lord, how long?” But the pitiless 
reply sail is that God helps those who 
help themselves. This does not mean that 
if Man cannot find the remedy no remedy 
will be found. The power that produced 
Man when the monkey was not up to the 
mark, can produce a higher creature than 
Man if Man does not come up to the mark. 
‘'K^at it means is that if Man is to be 
saved, Man must save himself. There 
seems no compelling reason why he 
should be saved. He is by no means an 
ideal creature. At his present best many 
of his ways are so unpleasant that they are 
unmentionable in polite society, and so 
painful that he is compelled to pretend 
that pain is often a good. Nature holds 
no brief for the human experiment: it 
must stand or fall by its results. If Man 
will not serve. Nature will try another 
experiment. 

What hope is there then of human 
improvement? According to the Neo- 
Danrinists, to the Mechanists, no hope 
whatever, because improvement can come 
only through some senseless accident 
which must, on the statistical average of 
accidents, be presently wiped out by 
some other equally senseless accident. 

CREATIVE EVOLUTION 

But this dismal creed does not discour- 
age those who believe that the impulse 
that produces evolution is creative. They 
have observed the simple fact that the will 
to do anything can and does, at a certain 
pitch of intensity set up by conviction 
of its necessity, create and organize new 
tissue to do it vith. To them therefore 
mankind is by no means played out yeL 
If the weight hfter, under the tnvial stimu- 
lus of an athletic competition, can “put up 
a muscle,” it seems reasonable to believe 
that an equally earnest and convinced 
philosopher could “put up a brain.” Botii 
are directions of vitahty to a certain 
end. Evolution shews us this direction of 


vitality doing all sorts of tilings: prorid- 
ing the centipede with a hundred legs, and 
ridding the fish of any legs at all; bmlding 
lungs and arms for the land and gills and 
fins for the sea; enabling the mammal to 
gestate its young inside its body, and the 
fowl to incubate hers outside it; ofFenng 
us, we may say, our choice of any sort of 
bodily contrivance to maintain our aaiv- 
ity and increase our resources. 

VOLUNTARY LONGEVITY 

Among other matters apparently 
changeable at will is the duration of indi- 
vidual hfe. Weismann, a very clever and 
suggestive biologist who v/as unhappily 
reduced to idiocy by Neo-Darwinism, 
pointed out that dea^ is not an eternal 
condition of hfe, but an expedient intro- 
duced to provide for continual renewal 
without overcrowding. Now Circumstan- 
tial Selection does not account for natural 
death: it accounts only for the survival of 
species in which the individuals have sense 
enough to decay and die on purpose. But 
the individuals do not seem to have calcu- 
lated very reasonably; nobody can ex- 
plain why a parrot should live ten times 
as long as a dog, and a turtle be almost 
immortal. In the case of man, the opera- 
tion has overshot its mark: men do not 
hve long enough: they are, for all the pur- 
poses of high civilization, mere children 
when they die; and our Prime Ministers, 
though rated as mature, divide their time 
between the golf course and the Treasury 
Bench in parliament. Presumably, how- 
ever, the same power that made this mfe- 
take can remedy it. If on opportunist 
grounds Man now fixes the term of his 
life at three score and ten years, he can 
equally fix it at three hundred, or three 
thousand, or even at the genuine Circum- 
stantial Selection hmit, which would be 

until a sooner-or-later-inevitable fatal ac- 
cident makes an end of the individual. All 
that is necessary to make him extend his 
present span is that tremendous cata- 
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strophes such as the late "war shall con- 
gee lum of the necessity of at least out- 
hvmg Ws taste for golf and cigars if the 
race is to be saved. This is not fantastic 
speculation: it is deductive biology, if 
there is such a saence as biology. Here, 
then, is a stone that we have left unturned, 
and that may be worth turning. To make 
the suggestion more entertaining than it 
would be to most people in the form of 
a biological treatise, I have wntten Back 
to Methuselah as a contribution to the 
modem Bible. 

Many people, however, can read treat- 
ises and cannot read Bibles. Darwin could 
not read Shakespear. Some who can read 
both, like to learn the history of their 
ideas. Some are so entangled in the cur- 
rent confusion of Creative Evolution with 
Circumstantial Selection by their histon- 
cal ignorance that they are puzzled by any 
disunction between die two. For all their 
sakes I must give here a htde history of 
the conflict between the view of Evolu- 
tion taken by the Darwinians (though not 
altogether by Darwin himself) and called 
Natural Selection, and that which is 
emerging, under the tide of Creauve 
Evolution, as the genuinely scientific re- 
ligion for which dl wise men are now 
amdously looking 

THE EAELY EVOLUTIONISTS 

The idea of Evolution, or Transforma- 
tion as it is now sometimes called, was 
not first conceived by Charles Darwin, 
nor by Alfred Russel Wallace, who ob- 
served die operation of Circumstantial Se- 
lecoon simultaneously with Charles. The 
celebrated Buffoon was a better Evolu- 
tionist than either of them; and tw'o 
thousand years before Buffbn w'as bom, 
die Greek philosopher Empedocles opined 
diat all forms of hfe are transformations 
of four elements. Fire, Air, Emdi, and 
Water, effected by the tw'o innate forces 
of attraction and repulsion, or lo\e and 
hate. As lately as 1860 1 mjself was taught 


as a child that e\'erything was made out 
of these four elements. Both the Em- 
pedocleans and the Evolutionists were 
opposed to those who behe\'ed in the 
separate creation of all forms of hfe as 
described in the book of Genesis. This 
"conflict between rehgionand saence,” as 
the phrase went then, <hd not perplex my 
infant mind in the least: I knew perfeedy 
well, without knowing that I knew it, that 
the vahdity of a story is not the same as 
the occurrence of a fact. But as I grew up 
I found that I had to choose betw'een 
Evolution and Genesis If you beheved 
that dogs and cats and snakes and birds 
and beedes and oysters and whales and 
men and women were all separately de- 
signed and made and named in Eden gar- 
den at the beginning of things, and bs\ e 
since survived simply by reproducing 
their kind, then you were not an Evolu- 
tionist If you beheved, on the contrary, 
that all the different species are modifica- 
tions, variations, and elaborations of one 
primal stock, or even of a few primal 
stocks, then you were an Evolutionist 
But you were not necessarily a Darwin- 
ian; for you might have been a modem 
Evolutionist twenty years before Charles 
Darwin was bom, and a whole lifenme 
before he published his Origin of Species 
For that matter, when Aristotle grouped 
animals with backbones as blood relations, 
he began the sort of classification which, 
when extended by Darwin to monkeys 
and men, so shocked my uncle 
Genesis had held the field until the 
time (1707-1778) of Linnasus the famous 
botanist In the meantime the microscope 
had been invented. It revealed a new 
world of Wtherto invisible creatures called 
Infiisonans, as common water was found 
to be an infusion of them. In the eight- 
eenth century naturalists w ere very keen 
on the Infusorian Amcebas, and were 
much stmek by the way in which the 
members of this old family behaved and 
developed But it was snll possible for 
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Linnaeus to begin a treatise by saying 
“There' are just so many species as there 
were forms created in the beginrang,” 
though there were hundreds of common- 
place Scotch gardeners, pigeon fanciers, 
and stockbreeders then living who knew 
better. Linnaeus himself knew better be- 
fore he died. In the last edition of his 
System of Nature, he began to wonder 
whether the transmutation of species by 
variation might not be possible. Then 
came the great poet who jumped over the 
facts to tlie conclusion. Goethe said that 
all die shapes of creation were cousins; 
that diere must be some common stock 
from which all die species had sprung; 
that it was die environment of air that had 
produced the eagle, of water the seal, and 
of eardi the mole. He could not say how 
this happened; but he divined that it did 
happen. Erasmus Darwin, the grand- 
father of Charles, carried the environ- 
menttheory much further, pointing outin- 
stanceafter instance of modifications made 
in species apparendy to adapt it to circum- 
stances and environment: for instance, 
that the brilliant colors of the leopard, 
which make it so conspicuous jn Regent’s 
Park, conceal it in a tropical jungle. 
Finally he wrote, as his declaration 
of faith, “The world has been evolved, 
not created: it has arisen Jitde by litde 
from a small beginning, and has increased 
through the activity of the elemental 
forces embodied in itself, and so has 
rather grown than come into being at an 
almighty word. What a sublime idea of 
the infinite might of the great Architect, 
the Cause of ^ causes, the Father of all 
fathers, the Ens Entiura ! For if we would 
compare the Infinite, it would surely re- 
quire a greater Infimte to cause the causes 
of effects than to produce the effects them- 
selves.” In this, published in the year 
1794, you have nineteenth century Evolu- 
tion precisely defined. And Erasmus Dar- 
win was by no means its only apostle. It 
was in the air then. A German biolo^st 


named Treviranus, whose book was pub- 
lished in 1802, wrote, “In every hving 
being there exists a capadty for endless 
diversity of form. Each possesses the 
power of adapting its organization to the 
variations of the external world; and it is 
this power, called into activity by cosmic 
changes, which has enabled the simple 
zoophytes of the primitive world to chrab 
to higher and higher stages of organiza- 
tion, and has brought endless variety into 
nature.” There you have your evolution 
of Man from die amoeba all complete 
whilst Nelson was still alive on the seas. 
And in 1809, before the battle of Water- 
loo, a French soldier named Lamarck, 
who had beaten his musket into a micro- 
scope and turned zoologist, declared that 
species were an illusion produced by the 
shortness of our individual lives, and that 
they were constantly changing and melt- 
ing into one another and into new forms 
as surely as the hand of a clock is cononu- 
ally moving, though it moves so slowly 
that it I00& stationary to us. We have 
since come to think that its industry is less 
continuous: that the clock stops for a 
long time, and then is suddenly “put on” 
by a mysterious finger. But never mind 
that just at present 

THE ADVENT OF THE NEO- 
LAMAECKIANS 

I rail your Special attention to La- 
marck, because later on there were Neo- 
Lamarckians as well as Neo-Darwinians. 
I was a Neo-Lamarckian. Lamarck passed 
on from the conception of Evolution as a 
general law to Charles Darwin’s depart- 
ment of it, which was the method of 
Evolution. Lamarck, whilstmaking mmy 
ingenious suggestions as to the ruction 
of external causes on life and habit, such 
as changes of climate, food supply, geo- 
logical upheavals and so forth, really held 
as his fundamental proposition that hving 
organisms changed because they wanted 
to. As he stated it, the great factor in 
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Evolution is use and disuse. If you have 
no ej es, and Xyrant to see, and keep tning 
to see, you -vvill finafly get eyes. lie a 
mole or a subterranean fish, you have 
eyes and dont -want to see, you titII lose 
your eyes. If you like eating die tender 
tops of trees enough to make you con- 
centrate all your ener^es on die stretch- 
ing of your neck, you -will finally get a 
long neck, like Ae giraffe. This seems 
absurd to inconsiderate people at die first 
blush; but it is v>ithin the personal experi- 
ence of all of us that it is just by dus 
process that a child tumbling about the 
floor becomes a boy tcalkit^ erect; and 
that a man spratrling on the road tdth 
a bruised chin, or supine on die ice vrith a 
bashed occiput, becomes a bicnxhst and a 
skater. The process is not continuous, as 
it would be ff mere practice had anydung 
to do -nidi it; for iough you may im- 
pro\e at each bityxhng lesson during the 
lesson, vxhen you begin your ne.xt lesson 
you do not begin at the point at which 
you left off; you relapse apparendy to 
the beginning. Finally, you succeed quite 
suddemy,and do not relapse ag^ More 
miraculous still, you at once exercise the 
nen' power imconsdously. Although you 
are adapting your front wheel to your 
balance so el^orately and acti\ely that 
the acadental locking of your handle bars 
for a second t%tU throvy* you off; though 
five minutes before you could not do it 
at all, yet now you do it as unconsdously 
as you grow your finger nails. You have 
a new faculty, and must lia\e created 
some new bodily tissue as its oigan. And 
you ha^e done it solely by willmg. For 
here there can be no quesuon of Circum- 
stantial Sdection, or the sun'hxl of the 
fittest. The man v. ho is learning how to 
nde a bicj'de has no adiuntage over the 
non-c}xhst in the struggle for existence: 
quite die contrarj*. He hi acquired a new 
habit, an automanc unconsdous habit, 
solely because he wanted to, and kept try- 
ing until it was added unto him. 
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HOW ACQUIEEMESTS AHE EJEESIXED 

But when your son tries to skate or bi- 
csxle in his turn, he does not pick up the 
accomplishment where you left it. any 
mote ^an he is bom six feet high with a 
beard and a tall hat. The set-baci that oc- 
curred between your lessons occurs again. 
The race learns exacdy as the indiddual 
learns. Your son rdapses, not to the % ery 
beginning, but to a point w hich no mortal 
method of measurement can distinguish 
from the b^inning. Now this is odd; for 
cettmn other habits of yours, equally ac- 
quired (to die Evolutionist, of course, all 
habits are acquired), equally unconsdous, 
equally automatic, are transmitted widiout 
any perceptible rdapse. For instance, the 
very first act of your son when he enters 
the world asaseparate indmdual is to ydl 
with indignation: tbat yell which Shake- 
spear thought the most tragic and piteous 
of all soimds In the act of yellmg he 
begins to breathe: another habit, and not 
e%'en a necessary one, as the object of 
breadung can be achieved in other waj’S. 
as by deep sea fishes. He drculates his 
blood by pumping it with his heart. He 
demands a meal, and proceeds at once 
to perform the most elaborate chemical 
operations on the food he swallows. He 
manufactures teeth; discards them; and 
replaces them with fresh ones. Compared 
to these habimal feats, walking, standing 
upright, and bicychng are die merest 
mfies; yet it is only by going through die 
wantmg, trjdng process that he can stand, 
walk, or cjxle, whereas in the other and 
far more difficult and complex habits he 
not only does not consciously want nor 
consdously trj’, but actually consdouslv 
objects very strongly. Take diat early 
habit of cutting the teedi: w ould he do 
that if he could help it? Take that later 
habit of decaying and eliminating himself 
by death — equally an acquired liabit, re- 
member — how he abhors it ! Yet the habit 
has become so rooted, so automanc; diat 
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he must do it in spite of himself, even to 
his own destruction. 

We have here a routine which, given 
time enough for it to operate, will finally 
produce the most elaborate forms of or- 
ganized life on Lamarckian lines without 
the intervention of Circumstantial Selec- 
tion at all. If you can turn a pedestrian 
into a cyclist, and a cyclist into a pianist 
or violinist, without tihe intervention of 
Circumstantial Selection, you can turn 
an amoeba into a man, or a man into a 
superman, without it. All of which is 
rank heresy to the Neo-Darwinian, who 
imagines that if you stop Circumstantial 
Selection, you not only stop development 
but inaugurate a rapid and disastrous 
degeneration. 

Let us fix the Lamarckian evolutionary 
process well in our minds. You are ahve; 
and you want to be more alive. You want 
an extension of consciousness and of 
power. You want, consequently, addi- 
tional organs, or additional uses of your 
existing organs; that is, additional hibits. 
You get them because you want them 
badly enough to keep trying for them 
until they come. Nobody knows how: 
nobody loiows why; all we know is that 
the thing actually takes place. We relapse 
miserably from effort to effort until the 
old organ is modified or the new one 
created, when suddenly the impossible 
becomes possible and the habit is formed. 
The moment we form it we want to get 
rid of the consciousness of it so as to 
economize our consciousness for fresh 
conquests of hfe; as all consciousness 
means preoccupation and obstruction. If 
we had to think about breathing or digest- 
ing or circulating our blood we should 
have no attention to spare for anything 
else, as we find to our cost when any- 
thing goes wrong with these operations. 
We want to be imconsdous of them just 
as we wanted to acquire themj and we 
finally win what we want But we win 
unconsciousness of our habits at the cost 


of losing our control of them; and we also 
build one habit and its corresponding 
functional modification of our organs on 
another, and so become dependent on our 
old habits. Consequently we have to per- 
sist in them even when they hurt us. We 
cannot stop breathing to avoid an attack 
of asthma, or to escape drowning. We 
can lose a habit and discard an organ when 
we no longer need them, just as we ac- 
quired them; but tins process is slow and 
broken by relapses; and rehcs of the 
organ and the habit long survive its 
utility. And if other and still indispens- 
able habits and modifications have been 
built on the ones we wish to discard, we 
must provide a new foundation for them 
before we demolish the old one. This is 
also a slow process and a very curious 
one. 

THE MIRACLE OF CONDENSED 
RECAPITULATION 

The relapses between the efforts to ac- 
quire a habit are important because, as we 
have seen, they recur not only from effort 
to effort in the case of the inividual, but 
from generation to generation in the case 
of the race. This relapsing fi:om genera- 
tion to generation is an invariable char- 
acteristic of the evolutionary process. For 
instance, Raphael, thou^ descended 
firom eight uninterrupted generations of 
printers, had to learn to print apparently 
as if no Sanzio had ever handled a brush 
before. But he had also to leam to breathe, 
and digest, and circulate his blood. Al- 
though his father and mother were fully 
grown adults when he was concaved, he 
was not concaved or even bom folly 
grown: he had to go back and'be^n ^ 
a speck of protoplasm, and to struggle 
through an embryonic lifetime, durmg 
part of which he wus indistinguishmle 
from an embryonic dog, and had neither 
a glfnll nor a backbone. When he at last 
acquired these articles, he was for some 
time doubtM whether he was a bird or 
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a fish. He had to compress untold cen- 
turies of development into rune months 
before he vras human enough to break 
loose as an independent being. And erven 
then he vvas still so incomplete that his 
parents might w ell hav e exclaimed “Good 
Heavens! have you learnt nothmg from 
our eiqperience that you come into the 
•world in friis ridiculously elementary 
state^ Why cant you talk and -walk and 
paint and behave decendy?” To that ques- 
tion Baby Raphael had no answer. All he 
could ha\ e said was that this is ho w ev olu- 
don or transformanon happens. The time 
may come when the same force that com- 
pressed the development of millions of 
jears into nine months may pack many 
more millions into ev en a shorter space, 
so that Raphaels may be bom painters 
as they are now bom breathers and blood 
circulators. But they will still begin as 
specks of protoplasm, and acquire the ! 
faculty of painting in their mother’s 
•womb at quite a late stage of their em- 
bi^'onic life. The)' must recapitulate the 
lustor)' of mankind in their own persons, 
how ev er briefly thev' may condense it. 

Nothing was so astonishing and sigm- 
ficant in the discovenes of the erabt)'0- 
logists, nor an)'thmg so absurdly litde 
appreaated, as this recapitulaaon, as it is 
now called: this power of hunying up 
into months a process which was once 
so long and tedious that die mere con- 
templauon of it is unendurable by men 
whose span of life is three-score-and-tcn. 
It widened human possibilities to the 
extent of enabling us to hope that die 
most prolonged and difflcult operations 
of our minds ma\ yet become instantane- 
ous, or. as we call it, instinctive. It also 
directed our attention to examples of this 
packing up of centuries into seconds 
which were staring us in the face in all 
directions. As I write these hncs the 
new spapers are occupied bv' the exploits 
of a ^Id of eight, "w ho has just defeated 
twentv' adult chess plavers in twentv ] 
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games played simultaneously, and has 
been able afterwards to reconstruct all 
the twenty games "without any apparent 
effort of memory. Most people, includ- 
ing myself, play chess (when they play 
it at all) from hand to moudi, and can 
hardly recall the last move but one, or 
foresee the next but two. Also, when I 
have to make an arithmetical calculauon, 
I have to do it step by step with penal 
and paper, slowl), reluctandy, and with 
so h We confidence in the result that I dare 
not act on it without “proving” die sum 
by a further calculation involving more 
ciphering. But there are men who can 
ndther read, write, nor cipher, to w horn 
the answer to such sums as I can do is 
instandy obvaous without any conscious 
calculation at aU, and the result is in- 
falhble. Yet some of these natural aridi- 
metidans have but a small v'ocabularyj 
I are at a loss w hen they hav e to find w ords 
for any but the simplest everyday occa- 
sions; and cannot for the life of them dc- 
senbe mechanical operations which they 
perform daily in the course of thdr trade; 
whereas to me the W'hole vocabulary of 
English literature, from Shakespear to 
the latest edition of the Encyclopsedia 
Britannica, is so completely and instant- 
aneously at my call diat I have nev cr had 
to consult even a thesaurus except once 
or twice when for some reason I wanted 
a third or fourth svmonvTn. Agdn, diough 
I have tried and failed to draw recogniz- 
able portraits of persons I have seen 
every day for vears, Mr Bernard Part- 
ridge, liaving seen a man once, will, w idi- 
out more strain than is mv olv ed in caung 
a sandwich, draw him to the life. Tlie 
kev board of a piano is a device I have 
nev cr been able to master; yet Mr Cv'nl 
Scott uses It exactly as I use my own 
fingers; and to Sir Edward Elgar an 
orchestral score is as instantaneously 
intelligible at sight as a page of Shake- 
I spear is to me. One man cannot, after 
1 oying for years, finger die flute fluently. 
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Another "will take up a flute -svitli a newly 
invented arrangement of keys on it, and 
play It at once with hardly a mistake. We 
find people to whom wriung is so diffi- 
cult that they prefer to sign their name 
with a mark, and beside them men who 
master systems of shorthand and im- 
provise new systems of their own as 
easily as they learnt the alphabet. These 
contrasts are to be seen on all hands, and 
have nodiing to do with variations in 
general intelligence, nor even in the 
speaaUzed intelligence proper to the 
faculty in quesnon: for example, no com- 
poser or dramatic poet has ever pretended 
to be able to perform all the parts he 
writes for tlie singers, actors, and players 
who are his executants. One might as 
well expect Napoleon to be a fencer, or 
the Astronomer Royal to know how 
many beans make five any better than 
his bookkeeper. Even exceptional com- 
mand of language does not imply the 
possession of ideas to express: Mezzo- 
fann, the master of fifty-eight languages, 
had less to say in them than Sbakespear 
with his httle Latin and less Greek; and 
pubhc hfe is the paradise of voluble wind- 
bags. 

All these examples, wluch might be 
multiplied by millions, are cases in which 
a long, laborious, conscious, detdled 
process of acquirement has been con- 
densed into an instinctive and uncon- 
sdous inborn one. Factors which formerly 
had to be considered one by one in suc- 
cession are integrated into what seems 
a single simple factor. Chains of hardly 
soluble problems have coalesced in one 
problem which solves itself the moment 
It IS raised. What is more, they have been 
pushed back (or forward, if you like) 
from post-natd to pre-natal ones. The 
child in the womb may take some time 
over them; but it is a miraculously 
shortened time. 

The time phenomena involved are curi- 
ous, and suggest that we are either wrong 


about our history or else that we enor- 
mously exaggerate the periods required 
for the pre-natal acquirement of habits 
In the nmeteenth century we talked very 
glibly about geological periods, and flung 
rmllions of eons about in the most lordly 
manner in our reaction agdnst Arch- 
bishop Ussher’s chronology. We had a 
craze for big figures, and positively liked 
to believe that the progress made by the 
child in the womb in a month was repre- 
sented in prehistoric time by ages and 
ages. We insisted that Evolution ad- 
vanced more slowly than any snail ever 
crawled, and that Nature does not pro- 
ceed by leaps and bounds. This was all 
very well as long as we were dealmg with 
such acquired habits as breathing or di- 
gestion. It was possible to beh'eve that 
dozens of epochs had gone to the slow 
building up of these habits. But when we 
have to consider the case of a man bom 
not only as an accomphshed metabolist, 
but with such an aptitude for shorthand 
and keyboard manipulation that he is a 
stenographer or piamst at least five sixths 
ready-made as soon as he can control 
his hands intelhgently, we are forced to 
suspect either that keyboards and short- 
hand are older inventions than we sup- 
pose, or else that acquirements can be 
assimilated and stored as congenital quah- 
fications in a shorter time than we think; 
so that, as between Lyell and Archbishop 
Ussher, the laugh may not be with Lyell 
quite so uproariously as it seemed 6£ty 
years ago. 

HEREDlTy AN OtD STORY 
It is evident that the evolutionary pro- 
cess is a hereditary one, or, to put it less 
drily, that human life is continuous and 
immortal. The Evolutionists took hered- 
ity for granted. So did everybody, "pie 
human mind has been soaked in heredity 
as long back as we can trace its thought. 
Hereditary peers, hereditary monarchs, 
hereditary and trades and classes 
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were the best tno-R-n of soaal institutions, 
and in some cases of public nuisances. 
Pedigree men counted pedigree dogs and 
•x pedigree horses among their most cher- 
i ished possessions Far from being uncon- 
- scious of heredity, or sceptical, men were 
~ insanely credulous about it: they not only 

t believed m the transmission of quahties 
; and habits from generation to generation, 
but expected the son to begin mentally 
: where the father left off. 

: This behef in heredity led naturally to 

» the practice of Intentional Selection. 
Good blood and breeding were eagerly 
sought after in human marriage. In deal- 
ing with plants and animals, selection 
with a view to the production of new 
vaneties and the improvement and modi- 
ficauon of spedes had been practised eii'er 
smce men began to cultivate them- My 
pre-Darwinian uncle knew as well as Dar- 
win that the race-horse and the dray- 
horse are not separate creations from the 
Garden of Eden, but adaptauons by de- 
liberate human selection of the medieval 
war-horse to modem racing and mdus- 
tnal haulage. He knew that there are 
nearly two hundred different sorts of 
dogs, all capable of breeding with one an- 
otlier and of produang cross \-arieties un- 
know n to Adam. He knew that the same 
thing IS true of pigeons. He knew that 
gardeners had spent tliar lives trying to 
breed black tulips and green carnations 
and unheard-of orchids, and had actually 
produced flowers just as strange to E%e. 
His quarrel with tlie Esolutionists was 
not a quarrel witli the evidence for Evolu- 
tion- he had accepted enough of it to 
prove Evolution ten times over before he 
ever heard of it. What he repudiated was 
cousmship with the ape, and the imphed 
suspicion of a rudimentary tril, because tt 
w as offensiv e to his sense of his own dig- 
nitj, and because he thought tliat apes 
w ere ridiculous, and taik diabolical w-hen 
assoaated with the erect posture. Also 
he believed that Evolution was a heresj- 
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wluch involved the destruction of Chris- 
tianity, of which, as a member of the Irish 
Chur^ (the pseudo-Protestant one), he 
conceived himself a pillar. But this was 
only his ignorance; for a man may deny 
his descent from an ape and be eligible as 
a churchwrarden without being any the 
less a convinced Evolutionist. 

DISCOVERY ANTICIPATED BY 
DmNATION 

What is more, the reh^ous folk can 
claim to be among the pioneers of Evo- 
lutiomsm. Weismann, Neo-Darwinist 
though he was, devoted a long passage 
in his Historj' of Ev olunon to the Nature 
Pliilosophy of Lorenz Oken, published in 
1809. Oken defined natural saenceas “die 
science of the everlasting transmutanons 
of die Holy Ghost in die world.” His re- 
hgion had started him on the nght track, 
and not only led him to dunk out a w hole 
scheme of Evolution in abstract terms, but 
guided his aim in a significandy good 
saendiic shot which brought him wnhm 
the scope of Weismann He not only de- 
fined the ongmal substance from W'hich 
all forms of hfe have developed as proto- 
plasm, or, as he called it, pnmiuve slime 
XUrschlcim), but actually declared that 
this slime took die form of v esicles out of 
which the universe was built. Here was 
die modem cell morphologj' guessed by 
a religious thinker long before die micro- 
scope and the scalpel forced it on the 
vision of mere laboiatorj' w orkers who 
could not think and had no religion. They 
worked hard to discover die vital secrets 
of the glands by opening up d ogs and cut- 
ting out the glands, or tying up their 
ducts, or severing their nerv-es, hereby 
learning, negatively, that the gov-emors 
of our vital forces do not hold their in- 
cessant conv ersaaons through the nerv cs, 
^d, positiv ely, how- miserably a horribly 
injured dog can die, leaving us to infer 
that w e shall probably perish likewise if 
we grudge our guineas to Harley Street. 
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Lorenz Oken thought very hard to find 
out what was happening to the Holy 
Ghost, and thereby made a contribution 
of extraordinary importance to our un- 
derstanding of uninjured creatures The 
man who was sdentific enough to see that 
the Holy Ghost is a sdentific fact got 
easily in front of the blockheads who 
could only sin against it. Hence my uncle 
was turning his back on very respectable 
company when he derided Evolution, 
and would probably have recanted and 
apologized at once had anybody pointed 
out to him what a soledsm he was com- 
mitting. 

The metaphysical side of Evolution 
was thus no novelty when Darvdn 
arrived. Had Oken never hved, there 
would still have been millions of persons 
trdned from their childhood to believe 
that we are continually urged upwards 
by a force called the Will of God. In 1819 
Schopenhauer published his treatise on 
The World as Will, which is the meta- 
physical complement to Lamarck’s natural 
history, as it demonstrates that the driv- 
ing force behind Evolution is a will-to- 
live, and to live, as Christ sdd long be- 
fore, more abundantly. And the earlier 
philosophers, firom Plato to Leibnitz, had 
kept the human mind open for the 
thought of the universe as one idea 
behind all its physically apprehensible 
transformations. 

CORRECTED DATES FOR THE DISCOVERY 
OF EVOLUTION 

All this, remember, is the state of 
things in die pre-Darwin period, which 
so many of us still think of as a pre- 
evolutionary period. Evolutionism was 
the rage before Queen Victoria came to 
the throne. To fix this chronology, let 
me repeat the story told by Wdsmann 
of the July revolution in Paris in 1830, 
when the French got rid of Charles die 
Tenth. Goethe was then still living; and 
a French friend of his called on him and 


found him wildly excited. “What do you 
think of the great event?” said Goethe, 
“The volcano is in eruption; and all is in 
flames. There can no longer be discussion 
with closed doors.” The Frenchman re- 
plied that no doubt it was a terrible bua- 
ness; but what could they expect with 
such a ministry and such a king? “Stuff!” 
said Goethe: “I am not thinking of these 
people at all, but of the open rupture in 
the French Academy between Cuvier and 
St Hilaire. It is of the utmost importance 
to science.” The rupture Goethe meant 
was about Evolution, Cuvier contending 
that there were four species, and St 
Hilaire that there was only one. 

From 1830, when Darwin was an 
parendy unpromising lad of twentyon^ 
until 1859, "when he turned die world up- 
side down by his Ori^n of Species, there 
was a slump in Evolutionism. The first 
generation of its enthusiasts was ageing 
and dying out; and their successors were 
being taught from the Book of Genesis, 
just as Edward VI was (and Edward VH 
too, for that matter). Nobody who knw 
the theory was adding anything to it 
This slump not only brightened the iin- 
pression of entire novelty when Darwin 
brou^t the subject to the front again: it 
probably prevented him from realizmg 
how much had been done before, even 
by his own grandfather, to whom he was 
accused of being unjusL Besides, he was 
not really carrying on the family business 
He was an entirely original worker; and 
he was on a new tack, as we shall see pre- 

sendy. And he would not in any case have 

thought much, as a practical nalurahs^ 
of the more or less mystical intdlectual 
speculations of the Deists of 179(^1830. 
Scientific workers were very tired of 
Deism just then. They had given up 
riddle of the Great First Cause as in- 
soluble, and were calling themselves, ac- 
cordingly, Agnostics. They ^^d ti^d 
from the inscrutable question of Wny 
tViing s existed, to the spade work of dis- 
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covenng "What T.^as really occurring in 
the -world and How it really occurred. 
With all his attention bent in this new 
direction, Darwin soon nodoed that a 
good dei -was occurring in an entirely 
unmysdcal and even unmeaning vncy of 
which the older speculam e Deist-Evolu- 
donists had taken little or no account. 
Nov.’adays, when we are tummg in 
weary disgust and disillusion from Neo- 
Darwinism and Mechanism to Vitalism 
and Creative Evolution, it is difficult to 
ima^ne how this new departure of Dar- 
win’s could possibly have appealed to his 
contemporaries as exdnng, agreeable, 
above all as hopeful. Let me therefore try 
to bnng back something of the atmo- 
sphere of that time by describing a scene, 
very charactensnc of its superstitions, in 
which I took w'hat was then considered 
an unspeakably shocking prt. 

DEFYING THE LIGHTNING: A FRUSTRATED 
EXPERIMENT 

One evening in 1878 or thereabouts, 
I, being then m my carhest twenties, -was 
at a bachelor party of young men of the 
professional class in the house of a doctor 
in the Kensingtoman quarter of London. 
They fell to talking about religious re- 
vivals; and an anecdote rrs related of a 
man who, having incautiously scoffed at 
the mission of Messrs Moody and Sankey, 
a tlien famous firm of Amencan et’an- 
gclists, -Rus subsequently earned home on 
a shutter, slain by divine vengeance as a 
blasphemer A nmid minonty, -without 
quite sentunng to question tlie trutli of 
tlie inadent — for they naturally did not 
care to tun the risk of going home on 
shutters themseh cs — net erthelessshcu ed 
a certain disposition to cavil at those -r ho 
cicultcd in it; and something approaching 
to an argument began. At last it teas 
alleged by the most et angelical of the 
disputants that Charles Bradlaugh, the 
most formidable atheist on the Seculanst 
platform, liad taken out histratch pubhdy 


and challenged the Almighty to strike 
him dead in fi\e minute if he really 
existed and disapproved of atheism. Tlie 
leader of the cavillers, -a-ith great heat, 
repudiated this as a gross calumny, de- 
ctong that Bradlaugh had repeatedly 
and indignantly contradicted it, and im- 
plying that the athdst champion was far 
too pious a man to commit such a blas- 
phemy. This exquisite confusion of ideas 
roused my sense of comedy. It -R-as clear 
to me tlmt the challenge atmbuted to 
Charles Bradlaugh -was a saentific experi- 
ment of a quite simple, scraightforrs-ard, 
and proper kind to ascertain r hetlicr die 
expression of atheistic opinions really did 
involve any personal nsk. It vrzs certainly 
the method taught in die Bible, Elijah 
having confuted the prophets of Baal in 
precisely that R-ay, with ciciy circum- 
stance of bitter mockery of their god 
when he failed to send down fire from 
heaven. Accordingly I said that if the 
quesnon at issue u ere v. hethcr the penalty 
of questiomng the dieology of Messrs 
Moody and Sankey vras to be struck dead 
on the spot by an incensed deitj’, nodiing 
could effect a more convincing settlement 
of it than the very obvious expenment 
atmbuted to Mr Bradlaugh, and that con- 
sequendy if he had not tried it, he ought 
to have med it. The omission, I added, 
■was one whicli could easily be remedied 
there and then, as I happened to share 
Mr Bradlaugh’s v iews as to die absurdity 
of the belief in these violent interfer- 
ences vnth the order of nature by a short- 
tempered and thin-skinned supernatural 
deity. Therefore — and at that point I 
took out my watch. 

The effect was clecmcal. Neidier scep- 
tics nor devotees -Rcre prepared to abide 
the result of die expenment. In vain did 
I urge the pious to trust in the accuracy' 
of their deity's aim widi a diundcrbolt, 
and the justice of his discrimination be- 
tR-cen the innocent and the guilty. In vain 
did I appeal to the scepnes to accept the 
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logical outcome of their scepticism: it 
soon appeared tliat when thunderbolts 
were in question there were no sceptics. 
Our host, seeing that his guests would 
vanish precipitately if the impious chal- 
lenge were uttered, leaving him alone 
witli a solitary infidel imder sentence of 
extermination in five minutes, interposed 
and forbade the expenment, pleading at 
tlie same time for a change of subjecL I 
of course comphed, but could not refiain 
from remarking that though the 'dreadful 
words had not been uttered, yet, as the 
thought had been formulated in my mind, 
it was very doubtful whether the conse- 
quences could be averted by seahng my 
lips. However, the rest appeared to fed 
tliat the game would be phyed according 
to the rules, and that it mattered very 
little what I thought so long as I said 
nothing. Only the leader of the evangeli- 
cal party, I thought, was a htde preoccu- 
pied until five minutes had elapsed and 
the weather was still calm. 

IN QUEST OF THE FIRST CAUSE 

Another reminiscence. In those days 
we thought in terms of time and space, of 
cause and effect, as we still do; but we 
do not now demand from a religion that 
it shall explain the imiverse completely 
in terms of cause and effect, and present 
the world to us as a manufactured article 
and as the private property of its Manu- 
facturer. We did then. We were invited 
to pity the delusion of certain heathens 
who beld that the world is supported by 
an elephant who is supported by a tor- 
toise. Mahomet dedded that the moun- 
tains are great weights to keep the world 
from being blown away into space. But 
we refuted these orientals by asking 
triumphantly what the tortoise stands on? 
Freethinkers asked which came first; the 
owl or the egg. Nobody thought of say- 
ing that the ultimate problem of existence, 
bdng clearly insoluble and even un- 
thinkable on causation lines, could not 


be a causation problem. To pious people 
this would have been flat athdsm, be- 
cause they assumed that God must be a 
Cause, and sometimes called him The 
Great First Cause, or, in still choicer lan- 
guage, The Primal Cause. To the Raaon- 
ahsts it would have been a renunaaoon 
of reason. Here and there a man would 
confess that he stood as with a dim lan- 
tern in a dense fog, and could see but a 
little way in any direction into infimiy. 
But he did not really beheve that infinity 
was" infinite or that the eternal was ako 
sempiternal: he assumed that all things, 
known and unknown, were caused. 

Hence it was that I found myself one 
day towards the end of the eighteen- 
seventies in a cell in the old Brompton 
Oratory arguing with Father Addis, who 
had been called by one of his flock to 
attempt my conversion to Roman Ca- 
tholicism. The universe exists, said the 
father: somebody must have made it If 
that somebody exists, said I, somebody 
must have made him. I grant that for the 
sake of argument, said the Oratorian. I 
grant you a maker of God. I grant you 
a maker of the maker of God. I grant you 
as long a Ime of makers as you please; 
but an infinity of makers is unthinkable 
and extravagant: it is no harder to be- 
heve in number one than in number fifty 
thousand or fifty million; so why not 
accept number one and stop there; since 
no attempt to get behind himwill remove 
your lo^cal- difficulty? By your leavCf 
said I, it is as easy for me to beheve that 
the universe made itself as that a mak^ 
of the universe made himself: in fart much 
easier; for the universe wsibly exists and 
makes itself as it goes along, ® 

maker for it is a hypothesis. Of course 
we could get no fiiraer on these lines. 
He rose and said that we were like wo 
men working a saw, he pushing it for- 
ward and I pushing it back, and cutu^ 
nothing; but when we had dropped me 
subject and were walking through the 
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refectory, he returned to it for a moment 
to say Aat he should go mad if he lost 
ins behef. I, glorying m the robust cal- 
lousness of youth and the comedic spint, 
felt quite comfortable and said so; though 
I -was touched, too, by his evident sm- 
centy. 

These two anecdotes are superficially 
trivial and even comic, but there is an 
abj'ss of horror beneath them. They 
reveal a condinon so utterly irreligious 
that rehgion means nothing but behef 
in a nursery bogey, and its inadequacy is 
demonstrated by a toy logical dilemma, 
neither the bogey nor the dilemma hav- 
ing anything to do with reh^on, or bemg 
senous enou^ to impose on or confuse 
any properly educated child over the age 
of six. One hardly knows which is the 
more appalhng: the abjectness of the 
credulity or the flippancy of the scepn- 
asm The result was inevitable. All who 
were strongminded enough not to be 
terrified by the bogey were left stranded 
in empty contemptuous negation, and 
argued, when they argued at all, as I 
argued witli Father Addhs. But thdr posi- 
tion was not intellectually comfor^le. 
A member of parhament expressed thdr 
discomfort when, objecting to the adims- 
sion of Charles Biadlaugh into parha- 
raent, he said "Hang it aU, a man should 
beheve in something or somebody,” It 
was easy to throw the bogey into the 
dustbin; but none the less the world, our 
comer of the universe, did not look like 
a pure acadent: it presented evidences 
of design in every direction. There was 
mind and purpose behind it. As the anti- 
Bradlaugh member would have put it, 
there must be somebody behind the 
something: no atheist could get over that. 

paley’s watch 

Paley had put the argument in an 
apparently unansu'erable form. If you 
found a U'atch, full of mechanism ex- 
quisitely adapt^ to produce a senes of 
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operations all leading to the fulfilment 
of one central purpose of measuring for 
mankin d the march of die day and mght, 
could you beheve that it was not the 
work of a cunmng artificer who had de- 
signed and contnved it all to that end? 
And here was a far more wonderful thing 
than a watch, a man with all his organs 
ingemously contrived, cords and levers, 
girders and kingposts, circulating sys- 
tems of pipes and valves, dialysing mem- 
branes, diemical retorts, carburettors, 
ventilators, inlets and outlets, telephone 
transmitters in his ears, light recorders 
and lenses in his eyes: was it conceivable 
that this was the work of chance? diat no 
artificer had wrought here? that there 
vras no purpose in diis, no design, no 
guiding intelligence? The thing was m- 
credible. In vain did Helmholtz declare 
that “the eye has every possible defect 
that can be found in an optical instru- 
ment, and even some peculiar to itself,” 
and Aat “if an optidan tned to sell me 
an instrument which had all these defects 
I should think myself qmte jusufied in 
blaming his carelessness m die strongest 
terms, and sending him back his mstru- 
ment.” To discredit the opucian’s skill 
was not to get nd of the optiaan. The 
eye might not be so cleverly made as 
Paley Aought, but it was made some- 
how, by som^ody. 

And then my argument with Father 
Addis began all over again. It uras easy 
enough to say that every man makes his 
own eyes: indeed the embryolo^sts had 
actually caught him doing it. But what 
about the very evident purpose that 
prompted him to do it? Why did he 
want to see, if not to extend his con- 
sciousness and his knowledge and his 
power? That purpose was at work every- 
where, and must be something bigger 
than the individual eye-making man. 
Only the stupidest muckrakers could fell 
to see this, and even to know it as part of 
their own consciousness. Yet to admit it 
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seemed to involve letting the bogey come 
back, so inextricably had we managed to 
mix up belief in the bogey’s existence 
with belief in the existence of design in 
the universe. 

THE HUIESISTIBLE CRY OF ORDER, ORDER ! 

Ourscomfulyoungscientificand philo- 
sophic lions of today must not blame the 
Church of England for this confusion of 
thought. In 1 562 the Church, in convoca- 
tion in London “for the avoiding of di- 
versiries of opinions and for the establish- 
ment of consent touching true reli^on,” 
proclaimed in their first utterance, and as 
an Article ofHeligion, that God is “with- 
out body, parts, or passions,” or, as we 
say, an Elan. Vital or Life Force. Un- 
fortunately neither parents, parsons, nor 
pedagogues could be induced to adopt 
that article. St John might say that “God 
is spirit” as pointedly as he pleasedj our 
Sovereign Lady Elizabeth might ratify 
the Amcle again and again; serious divines 
might feel as deeply as they could that a 
God with body, parts, and passions could 
be nothing but an andiropomorphic idol: 
no matter: people at large could not con- 
ceive a God who was not anthropomor- 
phic: they stood by the Old Testament 
legends of a God whose parts had been 
seen by one of the patriarchs, and finally 
set up as against the Church a God who, 
far from being without body, parts, or 
passions, was composed of nothing else, 
and of very evil passions too. They im- 
posed this idol in practice on the Church 
itself, m spite of the First Article, and 
thereby homeopathically produced the 
atheist; whose denial of God was simply 
a denial of the idol and a demonstration 
agunst an unbearable and most unchris- 
tian idolatry. The idol was, as Shelley had 
been expelled from Oxford for pointing 
out, an inughty fiend, with a petty char- 
acter and unlimited power, spiteful, cruel, 
jealous, vindictive, and physically violent. 
The most villamous saioolmasters, the 


most tyrannical parents, fell far short in 
their attempts to imitate it. But it was not 
its social vices that brought it low. What 
made it scientifically intolerable was diat 
it was ready at a moment’s notice to upset 
the whole order of the universe on the 
most trumpery provocation, whether by 
stopping the sim in the valley of Ajalon 
or sending an atheist home dead on a 
shutter (the shutter was indispensable be- 
cause it marked the utter unpreparedness 
of the atheist, who, unable to save him- 
self by a deathbed repentance, was subse- 
quently roasted through all eternity in 
blazing brimstone). It was this disorderb- 
ness, ^s refusal to obey its own laws of 
nature, that created a scientific need for its 
destruction. Science could stand a cruel 
and unjust god; for nature was full of 
suffering and injustice. But a disorderly 
god was impossible. In the Middle Ages 
a compromise had been made by which 
two different orders of truth, rehgiousand 
scientific, had been recognized, in order 
that a schoolman might say that two 
and two make four without being burnt 
for heresy. But die nineteenth century, 
steeped in a meddling, presumptuous, 
reading-and-writing, sodally and politic- 
ally powerful ignorance inconceivable by 
Thomas Aquinas or even Roger Bacon, 
was incapable of so convenient an ar- 
rangement; and science was strangled by 
bigoted ignoramuses claiming infallibibty 
for their interpretation of the Bible, which 
was regarded, not as a hterature nor even 
as a book, but partly as an oracle which 
answered and settled aU questions, and 
partly as a talisman to be carried by 
soldiers m their breast pockets or placed 
under the pillows of persons who were 
afraid of ghosts. The tract shops ex- 
hibited in their windows bullet-dinted 
testaments, mothers’ gifts to diOT soldier 
sons whose lives had been saved by it; tor 
the muzzle-loaders of those days could 
not drive a projecttle through so many 
pages. 
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TEIE MOMENT ANTJ THE MAM 

This superstition ofacontinual capria- 
ous disorder in nature, of a lawgiver who 
was also a lawbreaker, made atheists in all 
directions among clever and lightminded 
people. But athdsm did not account for 
Paley’s watch. Athdsm accounted for 
notiiing; and it was the business of 
sdence to accoimt for everything that was 
pldnly accountable. Sdence had no use 
for mere negation: what was draired by it 
above all thing s just tiien was a demon- 
stration that the evidences of dedgn could 
be e^lained without resort to the hypo- 
thesis of a personal designer. If only some 
gemus, whilst admitting Paley’s fects, 
could knock the brains out of Paley by 
the discovery of a method whereby 
watches could happen without watch- 
makers, that genius was assured of such a 
wdcome &om the thought of his day as 
no natural philosopher had ever enjoyed 
before. 

The time being thus ripe, the genius 
appeared; and his name was Charles Dar- 
win. And now, what did Darwin really 
discover? 

Here, I am afiaid, I shall require once 
more the assistance of the ^r^e, or, as 
he -was called in the days of Ae cdebrated 
Buffoon, the camdopard (by children, 
cammyleopard). I do not remember how 
this animal imposed himself illustratively 
on the Evolution controversy; but there 
wws no getting away from him then; and 
I am old-fashioned enough to be unable 
to get away from him now. How did he 
come by his long neck^ Lamarck would 
have said, by wanting to get at the tender 
leaves high up on tiie tree, and trying 
until he succeeded in wishing the neces- 
sary length of neck into existence. An- 
other answer was also possible: namely, 
that some prehistoric sto<h.-breeder, wish- 
ing to produce a natural curiosity, sdected 
the longest-necked animals he could find, 
and bred from them until at last an animal 


with an abnormally long neck was evolved 
by intentional selection, just as the race- 
horse or the fantail pigeon has been 
evolved. Both these explanauons, you 
will observe, involve cxmsdousness, will, 
design, purpose, dther on the part of the 
animal itself or on the part of a superior 
intelligence controlling its destiny. Dar- 
win pointed out — ^and this and no more 
was Darwin’s famous discovery — ^that a 
third explanauon, involving neither will 
nor purpose nor design dther in the ani- 
mal or anyone else, was on the cards If 
your neck is too short to reach your food, 
you die. That may be the simple explana- 
tion of the fact that aU the survuving ani- 
mals that feed on foliage have necks or 
trunks long enough to reach it So bang 
goes your belief that the necks must have 
been designed to reach the food. But 
Lamarck did not beheve that the necks 
were so designed in the be^hning: he 
believed that die long necks were ev olved 
by wanting and trying. Not necessanly, 
sdd Darwin. Consider the effect on the 
giraffes of the natural multiphcation of 
thdr numbers, as insisted on by Malthus. 
Suppose the average hdght of Ae fohage- 
eating animals is four feet^ and that they 
increase m numbers until a time comes 
when all the trees are eaten away to 
withm four feet of the ground. Then the 
animals who happen to be an inch or two 
short of the average will die of starvation. 
All the animals who happen to be an inch 
or so abov e the average will be better fed 
and stronger than the others They will 
secure the strongest and tallest mates; and 
thdr progeny wdl survive whilst the aver- 
age ones and the sub-average ones will 
die out. This process, by which the spedes 
gdns, say, an inch in reach, will repeat 
itself untti the giraffe’s neck is so long that 
he can always find food enough within 
his reach, at which point, of course, the 
sdective process stops and the lengfo of 
tibe ^raffe’s neck stops with it Other- 
wise,hewould growuntdhe couldbrowse 
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off the trees in the moon. And tins, mark 
youj without die intervention of any 
stock-breeder, human or divine, and 
widiout will, purpose, design, or even 
consciousness beyond the blind will to 
satisfy hunger. It is true diat diis blind 
will, being in effect a will to live, gives 
away the whole case; but still, as com- 
pared to die open-eyed intelligent want- 
ing and trying of Lamarck, the Darwinian 
process may be described as a chapter of 
accidents. As such, it seems simple, be- 
cause you do not at first realize all that it 
involves. But when its whole significance 
dawns on you, yoiir heart sinks into a heap 
of sand widiin you. There is a hideous 
fatalism about it, a ghastly and damnable 
reduction of beauty and intelligence, of 
strength and purpose, of honor and aspira- 
tion, to such casually picturesque changes 
as an avalanche may make in a mountain 
landscape, or a railway accident in a human 
figure. To call diis Natural Selection is a 
blasphemy, possible to many for whom 
Nature is nothing but a casual aggrega- 
tion of inert and dead matter, but etern- 
ally impossible to the spirits and souls of 
the nghteous. If it be no blasphemy, but 
a truth of science, then the stars of heaven, 
the showers and dew, the winter and sum- 
mer, the fire and heat, die mountains and 
hills, may no longer be called to exalt 
die Lord widi us by praise: their work -is 
to modify all things by blindly starving 
and murdering everydiing that is not 
lucky enough to survive in the universal 
struggle for hogwash. 

I 

THE BRINK OF THE BOTTOMLESS BIT 

Thus did the neck of the giraffe reach 
out across the whole heavens and make 
men believe that what they saw there was 
a gloaming of the gods. For if this sort 
of selection could turn an antelope into 
a giraffe, it could conceivably turn a pond 
full of amoebas into the French Academy. 
Though Lamarck’s way, the way of life, 
will, aspiration, > and achievement, .re- 


mained still possible, this newly shewn 
way of hunger, death, stupidity, delusion, 
chance, and bare survival was also pos- 
sible: was indeed most certainly die way 
in which many apparently intelhgendy 
designed transformations had actually 
come to pass. Had I not preluded with 
the apparendy idle story of my revival 
of the controversial methods of Elijah, 
I should be asked how it was that the 
explorer who opened up this gulf of de- 
spair, far from being stoned or crucified 
as the destroyer of Ae honor of die race 
and the purpose of the world, was hailed 
as Deliverer, Savior, Prophet Redeemer, 
Enlightener, Rescuer, Hope Giver, and 
Epoch Maker; whilst poor Lamarck was 
swept aside as a crude and exploded 
guesser hardly wordiy to be naraed'as his 
erroneous forerunner. In the hght of my 
anecdote, the explanation is obvious The 
first thing the gulf did was to swallow up 
Paley, and the Disorderly Designer, and 
Shelley’s Almighty Fiend, and all die rest 
of the pseudo-reli^ous rubbish that had 
blocked every upward and onward path 
since the hopes of men had turned to 
Science as their true Savior. It seemed 
such a convenient grave that nobody at 
first noticed that it was nothing less dian 
the bottomless pit, now become a very 
real terror. For Aough Darwin left a path 
round it for his soul, his followers pre- 
sendy dug it nght across the whole width 
of the way. Yet for the moment there 
was nodaing but wild rej'oicing: a sort of 
scientific mafficking. We had been so op- 
pressed by the notion that everything that 
happened in the world was the arbitrary 
personal act of an arbitrary personal god 
of dangerously jealous and cruel perwiwl 
character, so that even the rehef of me 
pains of childbed and the operating table 
by chloroform was objected to as ^ 
terference with his arrangements which 
he would probably resent, that we just 
jumped at Darwin. When Napoleon w^ 
asked what would happen when he died, 
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he said lhat Europe would express its in- 
tense idief with a great “Oufl” Well, 
■when Darwin Med the god who ob- 
jected to chloroform, everybody who had 
ever thought about it said “Oufl” Paley 
•was buried fathoms deep with his -watd^ 
now fully accounted for -without any 
dndne ar^cer at all. We were so glad 
to be rid of both that we never gave 
a thought to die consequences. When a 
prisoner sees the door of his dungeon 
opeiijhe dashes for ifwithout stoppii^to 
think where he shall get his dmner out- 
side. The moment we found that we could 
do -without Shelley’s almighty fiend in- 
tellectually, he went mto the gulf that 
seemed only a dustbin -with a suddenness 
that made our own hves one of the most 
astonishing periods in history. If I had 
told that unde of mine that within thirty 
years from the date of our conversation 
I should be exposing myself to suspicions 
of the grossest superstition by question- 
ing the suffiaency of Darwin; maintaimng 
the reahty of the Holy Ghost; and declar- 
ing that die phenomenon of the Word 
becoming -was occurring daily, he 
would have regarded me as die most ex- 
travagant madman our family had ever 
produced. Yet it was so. In 1906 1 might 
have -vituperated Jeho-vah more heartily 
than ever Shelley did -without ehating a 
protest in any drcle of thinkers, or shodk.- 
mg any pubhc audience accustomed to 
modem discussion, but when I described 
Darwin as “an intelhgent and industnous 
pigeon fender,” that blasphemous levity, 
as It seemed, -was received -with horror 
and indignation. The nde has now turned; 
and every puny whipster may say what 
he hkes ^out Darwin; but anyone who 
■w'ants to know what it was to be a 
Lamarckian dunng the last quarter of 
the mneteenth century has only to read 
Mr Festing Jones’s memoir of Samuel 
Buder to learn how completely even a 
man of genius could isolate hhnself by 
antagomzing Darwin on the one hand 
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and the Church on the other. 

WHY DARWIN CONVERTED THE 
CROWD 

I am well aware that in describing the 
effect of Darwin’s discovery on natural- 
ists and on persons capable of serious re- 
flection on the nature and attributes of 
God, I am leavmg the vast mass of the 
British pubhc out of account. I have 
pointed out elsewhere that die British 
nation does not consist of adidsts and 
Plymouth Brothers; and I am not now* 
going to pretend that it ever consisted of 
Darwimans and Lamarckians. The aver- 
age dtizen is irrehgious and imscientific: 
you talk to him about cricket and golf, 
market pnces and party pohtics, not about 
evolution and relativity, transubstanua- 
tion and predesunation. Nothing will 
knock into his head the feteful distinction 
between Evolution as promulgated by 
Erasmus Darwan, and Circumstanoal (so- 
called Natural) Selection as revealed by 
his grandson. Yet the doctrine of Charles 
reached him, though the doctrine of 
Erasmus had passed over his bead. Why 
did not Erasmus Darwin popularize tlie 
word Evolution as effectively as Charles? 

The reason was, I think, that Circum- 
stantial Selection is easier to understand, 
more -visible and concrete, than Lamarck- 
ian evolution. Evolution as a philosophy 
and phjrsiology of the will is a mystical 
process, -which can be apprehended only 
by a trained, apt; and comprehensive 
thinker. Though Ae phenomena of use 
and disuse, of wanting and trying, of the 
manufacture of weight hfters and wrestlers 
from men of ordinary strength, are fami- 
liar enough as facts, they are extremely 
puzzhng as subjects of thought, and lead 
you into metaphysics the moment you 
try to account for them. But pigeon 
fenders, dog fenders, gardeners, stock- 
breeders, or stud grooms, can understand 
Circumstantial Selection, because it is 
their business to produce transformation 
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by imposing on flowers and animals a Se- 
lection From Without. All that Darwin 
had to say to them was that the mere 
chapter of accidents is always doing on a 
huge scale what they themselves are doing 
on a very small sc^e. There is hardly a 
laborer attached to an English country 
house who has not taken a litter of kittens 
or puppies to the bucket, and drowned 
all of tlxem except the one he thinks the 
most promising. Such a man has nothing 
to learn about the survival of the Attest 
except that it acts in more ways than he 
has yet noticed; for he knows quite well, 
as you will And if you are not too proud 
to talk to lum, that this sort of selection 
occurs naturally (in Darwin’s sense) too; 
that, for instance, a hard winter will kill 
off a weakly child as the bucket kills 
off a weakly puppy. Then there is the 
farm laborer. Sh^espear’s Touchstone, a 
court-bred fool, was shocked to And in 
the shepherd a natural philosopher, and 
opined that he would be damned for the 
part he took in the sexual selection of 
sheep. As to the production of new species 
by the selection of variations, tliat is no 
news to your gardener. Now if you are 
famihar with these three processes; the 
survival of the Attest, sexual selection, and 
variation leading to new kinds, there is 
nothing to puzzle you in Darwimsra. 

That was the secret of Darwin’s popu- 
larity. He never puzzled anybody- If very 
few of us have read The Origin of Species 
from end to end, it is not because it over- 
taxes our mind, but because we take in 
the whole case and are prepared to accept 
it long before we have come to the end 
of the innumerable instances and illustra- 
tions of which the book mainly consists. 
Darwin becomes tedious in the manner 
of a man who insists on continuing to 
prove his innocence after he has been ac- 
quitted. You assure him that there is not 
a stain on his character, and beg him to 
leave the court; but he will not be con- 
tent with enough evidence; he will have 


you listen to all the evidence that erists 
in the world. Darwin’s industry wie 
enormous. His patience, his perseverance, 
his conscientiousness reached the human 
hmit. But he never got deeper beneath or 
higher above his facts thm an ordinary 
man could follow him. He was not con- 
scious of having ndsed a stupendous 
issue, because, though it arose instantly, 
it was not his business. He was conscious 
of having discovered a process of trans- 
formation and modiAcation which ac- 
counted for a great deal of natural history. 
But he did not put it forward as account- 
ing for the whole of natural history. He 
included it under the heading of Evolu- 
tion, though it was only pseudo-evolu- 
tion at best; but he revealed it as a method 
of evolution, not as the method of evolu- 
tion. He did not pretend that it excluded 
other methods, or that it was the chief 
method. Though he demonstrated that 
many transformations which had been 
taken as functional adaptations (the cur- 
rent phrase for Lamarckian evolution) 
dther certainly were or conceivably 
might be due to Circumstantial Selection, 
he was careful not to claim that he had 
superseded Lamarck or disproved Func- 
tional Adaptation. In short, he was not a 
Darwinian, but an honest naturalist work- 
ing away at his job with so litde preoccu- 
pation witii theological speculation that 
he never quarrelled with the tbeistic Uni- 
tarianism into which he was bom, and 
remained to the end the enga^ngly simple 
and sociaUy easygoing sovihe had been 
in his boyhood, when his elders dotted 
whether he would ever be of much use 
in the world. 

HOW WE HUSHED DOWN A STEEP 
PLACE 

Not so the rest of us intellecmals. We 
all began going to the devil wi A the ut- 
most cheerfulness. Everyone who had a 
mind to change, changed it. Ody Samud 
Butler, on whom Darwin had acted 
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homeopatfaically, reacted against him furi- 
ously; ran up lie LamarcKan flag to the 
top-^ant peak; declared •with penetrat- 
ing accuracy that Darwin had ‘Vanished 
mind from the universe”; and et'en at- 
tacked Darwin’s personal character, un- 
able to bear the fact that die author of so 
abhorrent a doctrine "was an amiable and 
upright man. Nobody w'ould listen to 
him. He •w'as so completely submerged by 
the flowing tide of Darwinism that when 
Darwin "wanted to dear up the misunder- 
standmg on w'hich Butler was basing his 
personal attacks, Darwin’s friends, very 
foolishly and snobbishly, persuaded him 
that Butler was too ill-conditioned and 
negh^le to be answ'ered. That they 
could not recognize in Butler a man of 
gemus mattered htde: what did matter 
was that th^ could not understand the 
provocation under which he was raging. 
They actually r^arded the banishment 
of mmd from the universe as a glori- 
ous enhghtenment and emanapadon for 
which he was ignorantly ungrateful. 
Even now', when Butler’s enunence is un- 
challenged, and his biographer, Mr Fest- 
ing Jones, is enjoying a vogue hke that of 
Boswell or LocMiart, his memoirs shew 
him rather as a shocking example of the 
bad controversial maimers of our country 
parsonages than as a prophet who tried 
to head us back when we were gaily dan- 
cing to our damnauon across the rainbow 
bridge W'hich Darwinism had thrown 
over the gulf which separates hfe and 
hope from death and despair. We were 
intellectually mtoxicated -with the idea 
that the world could make itself without 
design, purpose, skill, or intelligence: in 
short, "Without hfe. We completely over- 
looked the difference between the modi- 
fication of species by' adaptation to thdr 
environment and the appearance of new ‘ 
species: we just threw in the -word “varia- ' 
uons” or the word "sports” (fancy a man ■ 
of science talking of an unknown factor | 
as a sport instead of as j: 1) and left them I 


to “accumulate” and account for the dif- 
ference between a cockatoo and a hippo- 
potamus. Such phrases set us free to revel 
in demonstrating to the Vitahsts and Bible 
worshippers that if we once admit the 
eristence of any kind of force, however 
unintelligent, and stretch out Ae past to 
unlimited time for such force to operate 
accidentally in, Aat force may conceiv- 
ably, by Ae action of Grcumstanlial 
Selection, produce a worldin whiA every 
function Im an organ perfectly adapted 
to perform it, and Aerefore presents ev'eiy 
appearance of having been designed, hke 
Priey’s watA, by a conscious and intelli- 
gent artificer for Ae purpose. We took a 
perverse pleasure in argumg, wiAout Ae 
least suspidon Aatwew ere redudng our- 
selves to AsurAty, that all Ae books in 
Ae British Museum hbrary might have 
been written word for w ord as Aey stand 
on Ae shelves if no human bdng had ever 
been consdous, just as Ae trees stand in 
Ae forest doing w’ondcrful things "wi A- 
out consdousness. 

And Ae Darwinians went far beyond 
denying consdousness to trees. Wds- 
mann insisted Aat Ae chi A breaks out of 
its ^shell automatically, Aat Ae butter- 
fly, springing into Ae air to avoid Ae 
pounce of Ae lizard, “does not w'ish to 
avoid deaA;know-snotiungAoutdeaA,” 
what has happened being amply Aat a 
flight instinct evolved by Circumstantial 
Selection reacts promptly to a visual im- 
pression produced by Ae lizard’s move- 
ment. His proof is that Ae butterfly' im- 
meAately settles again on Ae flow er, and 
repeats Ae performance every time Ae 
lizard springs, Aus shewing Aat it learns 
nothing from experience, and — ^\^^ds- 
maim condudes — ^is not consaous of 
what it does 

It should hardly have escaped so curi- 
ous an observer that w'hen Ae cat jumps 
up on Ae Aimer table, and you put it 
do"wn, it instantly jumps up again, and 
finally estabhshes its right to a place on 
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tile cloth by convincing you that if you 
put it down a hundred times it will jump 
up a hundred and one times; so that if you 
desire its company at dinner you can have 
it only on its own terms. If Weismann 
really tliought that cats act thus without 
any consciousness or any purpose, im- 
mediate or ulterior, he must have known 
very little about cats. But a thorough- 
goingWeismannite,ifanysuchstillsurvive 
from tliose mad days, would contend that 
I am not at present necessarily conscious 
of what I am doing; that my writing of 
these lines, and your reading of them, are 
effects of Circumstantial Selection; that I 
need know no more about Darwinism 
than a butterfly knows of a lizard’s appe- 
tite; and that Ae proof that I actually am 
doing it unconsdously is that as I have 
spent forty years in writing in this fashion 
without, as far as I can see, produdngany 
visible effect on public opiruon, I must be 
incapable of learning from experience, and 
am Aerefore a mere automaton. And the 
Weisraannite demonstration of this would 
of course be an equally unconsdous effect 
of Circumstantial Selection. 

DARWINISM NOT FINALLY REFUTABLE 

Do not too hastily say that this is in- 
conceivable. To Circumstantial Selection 
all mechanical and chemical reactions are 
possible, provided you accept the geo- 
logists’ estimates of the great age of the 
earth, and therefore allow time enough 
for the drcumstances to operate. It is true 
that mere survival of the fittest in the 
struggle for existence plus sexual selection 
fail as hopelessly to account for Darwin’s 
own life work as for my conquest of the 
bicycle; but who can prove that there are 
not other soulless factors, unnoticed or 
undiscovered, which only require ima- 
gination enough to fit them to the evolu- 
tion of an automauc Jesus or Shakespear? 
When a man tells you that you are a pro- 
duct of Circumstantial Selection solely, 
you cannot finally disprove it. You can 


only tell him out of the depths of your 
inner conviction that he is a fool and a 
har. But as this, though British, is un- 
dvil, it is wiser to offer him the counter- 
assurance that you are the product of 
Lamarckian evolution, formerly called 
Functional Adaptation and now Creative 
Evolution, and challenge him to disprove 
that, which he can no more do than you 
can disprove Circumstantial Selection, 
both forces bdng conceivably able to pro- 
duce any thmg if you only ^ve them rope 
enough. You may also defy him to act 
for a single hour on the assumption that 
he may safely cross Oxford Street in a 
state of unconsdousness, trusting to his 
dodging reflexes to react automatically 
and promptly enough to the visual im- 
pression produced by a motor bus, and 
the audible impression produced by its 
hooter. But if you allow yourself to defy 
him to explain any particular action of 
yours by Circumstantial Selection, he 
should always be able to find some ex- 
planation that will fit the case if only be 
is ingenious enough and goes far enough 
to find it. Darwin found several such ex- 
planations in his controversies. Anybody 
who really wants to believe that the urn- 
verse has been produced by Circumstan- 
tial Selection co-operating with a force as 
inhuman as we conceive magnetism to be 
can find a logical excuse for his belief if 
he tries hard enough. 

three blind mice 
The stultification and damnation which 
ensued are illustrated by a comparison of 
the ease and certainty with which Bud^ s 
mind moved to humane and inspmng 
conclusions with the grotesque stupidities 
and cruelties of the idle and silly contro- 
versy which arose among the Darwinians 
as to whether acquired habits can be trans- 
mitted firom parents to offspring. Con- 
sider, for example, how Weismann ^t to 
work on that subject. An Evolutionist 
with a live mind would first have dropped 
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the popular expresaon “acquired habits,” 
because to an Evoluuoiust there are no 
other habits and can be no others, a man 
being only an amceba ■with acquirements. 
He would then have considered carefully 
the orooess by "which he himself had ac- 
quuedhis habits. He"would have assumed 
that the habits "with -which he -was bom 
must have been acqmred by a Anilar pro- 
cess. He would have known what a habit 
is: that is, an action voluntarily attempted 
until It h^ become more or less automaric 
and involuntary; and it "would never hav e 
occurred to him that injuries or accidents 
conung from external sources against the 
"vnll of the "victim could possibly estabhsh 
a habit, that, for instance, a frmily could 
acqtdre a habit of bemg ^ed in railway 
acddents. 

And yet Weismann began to investi- 
gate the point by behanng like the 
butcher’s wife in the old catch. He got a 
colony of mice, and cut off their tails. 
Then he •'s.-aited to see whether their dul- 
dren would be bom -without tails. They 
were not, as Butler could have told him 
beforehand. He then cut off the children’s 
tails, and "waited to see whethw the grand- 
children would be bom ’R'lth at least rather 
short tails. They were not, as I could have 
toldlumbefor^and So with the patience 
and industry on "which men of science 
pride themselves, he cut off the grand- 
children’s talk too, and "waited, full of 
hope, for the birth of curtailed great- 
grandchildren. But tiieir tails were quite 
up to the mark, as any fool could hav e 
told him beforehand. Wasraann then 
gravely drew' the inference that acqmred 
habits cannot be transmitted. And yet 
Weismann was not a bom imbecile. He 
was an exceptionally clever and studious 
man, not without roots of ima^ation 
and philosophy in him w'luch Darwinism 
killed as weeds. How was it that he did 
not see that he w'as not expenmenting 
with habits or characterisncs at all.^ How 
had he overlooked the glaring fret that 


his experiment had been tried for many 
generations in China on the feet of Chin- 
ese w’omen without producing the small- 
est tendency on their part to be bom with 
abnormally small feet? He must have 
kno"wn about the bound feet even if he 
knew nothing of the mutilations, the 
clipped ears and docked taik, practised by 
dog frnders and horse breeders on many 
generations of the unfortunate animak 
they deal in. Such amazing blmdness and 
smpidity on the part of a man who was 
naturally neither bhnd nor stupid is a tell- 
ing illustration of what Darwin uiunten- 
tionally did to the minds of his disaples 
by turning their attention so exclusively 
towards the part played in Evolution by 
aeddent and -violence operating with en- 
tire callousness to suffering and senti- 
ment. 

A vital conception of Evolution would 
have taught Weismann that biologcal 
problems are not to be solved by assaults 
on mice. The sdentiHc form of his experi- 
ment would have been something like 
this. Rrst, he should have procured a 
colony of mice highly susceptible to hyp- 
notic suggesuon. He should then have 
hypnotized them into an urgent convic- 
tion that the fete of the musque world de- 
pended on the disappearance of its tail, 
just as some andent and forgotten experi- 
menter seems to have convinced the cats 
of the Isle of Man. Having thus made the 
mice desire to lose thdr taik with a hfe- 
or-death intensity, he would very soon 
have seen a few mice bom "with little or 
no 'tail. These would be recognized by 
the other mice as supenor beings, and 
pmileged in the division of food and 
in sexual selection Ultimately the tailed 
mice would be put to death as monsters 
by thdr fellow's, and the miracle of the 
tailless mouse completely achieved. 

The objection to this experiment is not 
that it seems too fiinny to be taken seri- 
ously, and is not cruel enough to over- 
aw e the mob, but amply that it is impos- 
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sible because the human experimenter 
cannot get at the mouse’s mind. And that 
IS what IS wrong widi all the barren cruel- 
riesof thelaboratories, Darwin’s followers 
did not think of this. Their only idea of 
investigation was to imitate “Nature” by 
perpetrating violent and senseless cruel- 
ties, and watch the effect of them with 
a paralyzing fatalism which forbade the 
smallest effort to use their minds instead 
of their knives and eyes, and established 
an abominable tradition ^at the man who 
hesitates to be as cruel as Circumstantial 
Selection itself is a traitor to science. For 
Weismann’s experiment upon the mice 
was a mere joke compared to the atroci- 
ties committed by other Darwinians in 
their attempts to prove that mutilations 
could not be transmitted. No doubt the 
worst of these experiments were not really 
expenments at all, but cruelties com- 
nutted by cruel men who were attracted 
to the laboratory by the fact that it was a 
secret refuge left by law and public super- 
stition for the amateur of passionate tor- 
ture. But there is no reason to suspect 
Weismann of Sadism. Cutting off the 
tails of several generations of mice is not 
voluptuous enough to tempt a scientific 
Nero. It was a mere piece of one-eyed- 
ness; and it was Darwin who put out 
Weismann’s humane and sensible eye. He 
bhnded many another eye and paralyzed 
many another will also. Ever since he set 
up Circumstantial Selection as the creator 
and ruler of the umverse, the scientific 
world has been the very citadel of stupid- 
ity and cruelty. Fearful as the tribal ^od 
of the Hebrews was, nobody ever shud- 
dered as they passed even his meanest and 
narrowest Little Bethel or his proudest 
war-consecrating cathedral as we shudder 
now when we pass a physiological labora- 
tory. If we dreaded and mistrusted the 
priest, we could at least keep him out of 
the house; but what of the modem Dar- 
winist surgeon whom we dread and mis- 
trust ten times more, but into whose hands 


we must all give ourselves firom time to 
time.? Miserably as religion had been de- 
based, it did at least still proclaim that our 
relation to one another was that of a 
fellowship in which we were all equal and 
members one of another before the judg- 
ment-seat of our common father. Dar- 
winism proclaimed that our true relation 
is that of competitors and combatants in 
a struggle for mere survival, and that 
every act of pity or loyalty to the old 
fellowship is a vain and mischievous at- 
tempt to lessen the severity of the strug^e 
and preserve inferior varieties firom the 
efforts of Nature to weed them out. Even 
in Sociahst Societies which existed solely 
to substitute the law of fellowship for the 
law of competition, and die method of 
providence and wisdom for the method 
of rushing violently down a steep place 
into the sea, I found myself regarded as a 
blasphemer and an ignorant sentimental- 
ist because whenever the Neo-Darwinian 
doctrine was preached there I made no 
attempt to conceal my intellectual con- 
tempt for its bhnd coarseness and shallow 
logic, or my natural abhorrence of its 
sickening inhumanity. 

THE GREATEST OF THESE IS SELF- 
CONTROL 

As there is no place in Darwim'sm for 
free will, or any other sort of will, the 
Neo-Darwinists held that there is no such 
thing as self-control. Yet self-control is 
just the one quality of survival vJue 
which Circumstantial Selection must in- 
variably and inevitably develop in the 
long run. Uncontrolled qualities may be 
selected for survival and developmOTt for 
certain periods and under certain circum- 
stances. For instance, since it is the un- 
governable gluttons who strive me 
est to get food and drink, their efforts 
would develop theirstrengA and cunning 
in a period of such scardty that the ut- 
most they could do would not enable 
them to over-eat themselves. But a change 
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:• ofarcumstancesinvolvingaplentifulsup- 
i; ply of food woxdd destroy ^em. We see 
this very thing happening often enough 
:: in ftie case of the healthy and vigorous 
t poor man "who becomes a milhonaire by 
; one of the acddents of our compedtive 
: commerce, and immediately proceeds to 

; dig his grave "with his teeth. But the self- 
; controlled man survives all such changes 
of circumstance, because he adapts him- 
self to them, and eats neither as much as 
he can hold nor as htde as he can scrape 
along on, but as much as is good for him. 
What IS self-control? It is nothing but a 
highly developed vital sense, dominating 
and regulating the mere appeutes To 
overlook the very existence of this su- 
preme sense; to miss the obvious infer- 
ence that itis the quality that distinguishes 
the fittest to survive; to omit, in short, 
the highest moral claim of Evolutionary 
Selection; all this, tvhich the Neo-Dar- 
winians did in the name of Natural Selec- 
uon, shewed the most pitiable •want of 
mastery of their oivti subject, the dullest 
lack of observanon of the forces upon 
which Natural Selecuon works. 

A SAMPLE OF lAMARCKO-SHA'VIAN 
INVECTIVE 

The Vitahstphilosophers made no such 
mistakes. Nietzsche, for example, think- 
ing out the great central truth of Ae Will 
to Power instead of cutting off piouse- 
tails, had no difSculty in concluding that 
tile final objective of this Will -was power 
over self, and that tlie seekers after power 
over others and matenal possessions were 
on a false scent. 

The stultification naturally became 
much worse as the first Darunnians died 
out. Die presage of these pioneers, who 
had the older evolutionary culture to 
build on, and were in fact no more Dar- 
winian in the modem sense than Darwin 
himself, ceased to dazzle us when Huxley 
and Tyndall and Spencer and Darwin 
passed aw’ay, and w'e ■were left "with 
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the smaller people w ho began -with Dar- 
win and took in notiung else. Accord- 
ingly, I find that m the year 1906 I in- 
didged my temper by hurling invectives 
at the Neo-Darwinians in the following 
terms. 

‘T really do not "wish to be abusive; 
but when I think of these poor httle dull- 
ards, with their precanous hold of Just 
that comer of evolution that a blackbeetle 
can understand — ^witfa their retinue of 
twropenny-halfpenny Torquemadas wal- 
lowing in the infamies of the iiMsector’s 
laboratory, and solemnly offering us as 
epoch-making discoveries their dcmon- 
strauons that dogs get weaker and die if 
you give them no food; that intense pain 
makes mice sw'eat; and that if you cut off 
a dog’s leg the three-legged dog will ha\ e 
a four-legged puppy, I ask m5rself what 
spell has fallen on int^tgent and humane 
men that they allow themselves to be im- 
posed on by this rabble of dolts, black- 
guards, impostors, quacks, liars, and, 
worst of all, credulous consaentious fools. 
Better a tiiousand times Moses and Spur- 
geon [a then famous preacher] back 
again After all, you cannot understand 
Moses without imagination nor Spurgeon 
■without metaphysics; but you can be a 
thorough-going Neo-Darwiman without 
imagmauon, metaphysics, poetry, con- 
science, or decency. For ‘Natural Selec- 
tion’ has no moral sigraficance: it deals 
with that part of evolution which has no 
purpose, no intelligence, and might more 
appropriately be called acddental selec- 
tion, or better sail, Uimatural Selection, 
smee nothing is more unnatural tlian an 
accident. If it could be proved that die 
whole universe had been produced by 
such Selection, only fools and rascals 
could bear to hve.” 

THE HUMANITARIANS AND THE 
PROBLEM OF EVIL 

Yet the humanitarians were as de- 
lighted as anybody with Darwinism at 
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first. They had been perplexed by the 
Problem of Evil and the Cruelty of 
Nature. They were Shelleyists, but not 
atheists. Those who believed in God were 
at a terrible disadvantage with the adieist. 
They could not deny the existence of 
natural facts so cruel tliat to attribute 
them to the will of God is to make God 
a demon. Belief in God was impossible to 
any thoughtful person without belief in 
die Devil as well. The painted Devil, 
with his horns, his barbed tail, and his 
abode of burning brimstone, was an in- 
credible bogey; but the evil attributed to 
him was real enough; and the atheists 
argued that the author of evil, if he exists, 
must be strong enough to overcome God, 
dse God is morally responsible for every- 
thing he permits the Devil to do. Neither 
conclusion delivered us from the horror 
of attributing the cruelty of nature to the 
workings of an evil will, or could recon- 
cile it with our impulses towards justice, 
mercy, and a higher hfe. 

A complete deliverance was offered by 
the discovery of Circumstantial Selec- 
tion: that is to say, of a method by which 
horrors having every appearance of being 
elaborately planned by some intelligent 
contriver are only accidents without any 
moralsignificanceatall.Supposeawatcher 
from the stars saw a frightful acddent 
produced by two crowded trains at full 
speed crashing into one another! How 
could he conceive that a catastrophe 
brought about by such elaborate machin- 
ery, such ingenious preparation, such 
skilled direction, such vigilant indus- 
try, was quite unintentionaP Would he 
not conclude that the signal-men were 
devils^ 

‘ WelljCircumstantialSelectionislargely 
a theory of collisions: that is, a theory of 
the innocence of much apparently de- 
signed devilry. In this way Darwin 
brought intense relief as well as an en- 
larged knowledge of facts to the humani- 
tarians. He destroyed the omnipotence 


of God for them; but he also exonerated 
God from a hideous charge of cruelty. 
Granted that the comfort was shallow, 
and that deeper reflection was bound to 
shew that worse than all conceivable devil- 
deities is a bhnd, deaf, dumb, heartless, 
senseless mob of forces that strike as a 
tree does when it is blown down by the 
wind, or as the tree itself is struck by 
lightning. That did not occur to the 
humanitarians at the moment; people do 
not reflect deeply when they are m the 
first happiness of escape from an intoler- 
ably oppressive situation. Like Bunyan’s 
pilgrim they could not see the wicket 
gate, nor the Slough of Despond, nor the 
castle of Giant Despair; but they saw the 
shining fight at the end of the path, and 
so started gaily towards it as Evolution- 
ists. 

And they were right; for the problem 
of evil yields very easily to Creative 
Evolution. If the driving power behind 
Evolution is omnipotent oiuy in the sense 
that there seems no limit to its final 
achievement; and if it must meanwhile 
struggle with matter and drcumstance by 
the method of trial and error, then the 
world must be full of its unsuccessful ex- 
periments. Christ may meet a tiger, or a 
High Priest arm-in-arm wddi a Roman 
Governor, and be die unfittest to survive 
under the circumstances. Mozart may 
have a, genius that prevails against Em- 
perors and Archbishops, and a lung that 
succumbs to some obscure and noxious 
property of foul air. If all our calaiaities 
are either accidents or sincerely repented 
mistakes, there is no malice in die Cruelty 
of Nature and no Problem of Evil m the 
Victorian sense at ail. The dieology of the 
women who told us that diey became 
atheists when they sat by the cradles of 
their children and saw them strangled by 
the hand of God is succeeded by the theo- 
logy of Blanco Posnet, with his Tt was 
early days when He made the croup, I 
guess. It was the best He could think of 
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then; but tphen it turned out Throng on | 
His hands He made you and me to fight ! 
the croup for Him.” 

HOW ONE TOUCH OF DARWIN MAKE S : 

THE WHOtE WORLD KIN j 

Another humanitarian interest in Dar- | 
■Kinism was that DarRin popularized 
Evolution generally, as w'dl as mahing 
his own speaal contribution to it. Now 
the general conception of Evolution pro- 
vides the humanitarian with a scientific 
batis, because it establishes the fimda- 
men^ equahty of all hvmg things. It 
makes the killin g of an animal murder in 
exactly the same sense as the killin g of a 
man is murder. It is sometimes necessary 
to kill men as it is always necessarj’ to kill 
tigers; but the old theoretic distraction 
between the two acts has been obliterated 
by Etolution. When I was a child and 
was told that our dog and our parrot, 
with w'hom I was on intimate terms, were 
not creatures like myself, but were brutal 
whilst I was reasonable, I not only did 
not belieie it, but quite consciously and 
intellectually formed the opiraon tlrat the 
distinction w'as false; so that afterwards, 
when Darwin’s \iews were first unfolded 
to me, I prompdy said that I had found 
out all that for myself before I was ten 
years old; and I am far from sure that my 
youthful arrogance wns not justified; for 
tins sense of the kinship of all forms of 
life is all that is needed to make Evolu- 
tion not only a conceiiwble theory, but 
an inspiring one. St Anthony was npe 
for die Evolution theoij'w hen he preached 
to the fishes, and St Francis when he 
called the birds his httle brothers Our 
\amtj', and our snobbish conception of 
Godhead as bang, hke earthly Hngship, 
a supreme class distinction instead of the 
rock on which Etjuahtj' is built, had led 
us to insist on God ofiering us special 
terms by placing us apart from and above 
all the rest of his creatures. E% olution 
took that concat out of us; and now. 


though we Tsssy kill a flea without the 
smallest remorse, we at all events know 
that we are killing our cousin. No doubt 
it shocks the flea when the creature that 
an almighty’ Celestial Flea created ex- 
pressly for the food of fleas, destroys the 
jumping lord of creation with his sharp 
and enormous thumbnail; but no flea will 
ev'er be so foolish as to preatit that in 
slaving fleas Man is applying a method of 
Natural Selection which, will finally e%'oh e 
a flea so swift that no man can catch him, 
and so hardy of constitution that Insect 
Powder will have no more efiect on him 
than snyxhnine on an elephant. 

wm* DARWIN PLEASED THE 
SOCLALISTS 

The H um anitarians were not alone 
among the agitators in thdr welcome to 
Darwin. He had the luck to please every- 
body who had an axe to grind. The Mih- 
taristswere as enthusiasticastheHumara- 
tarians, the Sociahsts as the Capitahsts. 
The Soaalists were specially encouraged 
by Darwin’s insistence on the influence 
of enMronment. Perhaps the strongest 
moral bulwark of Capit^sm is the belief 
in the efficacy of indiMdual righteousness. 
Robert Owen made desperate efforts 
to convince England that her criminals, 
her drunkards, her ignorant and stupid 
masses, w ere the tictims of drcumstancc: 
that if we would only estabhsh his new- 
moral wrorld W'C should find that tlic 
masses bom into an educated and moral- 
ized community w-ould be themsehes 
educated and moralized. The stock reply 
to this is to be found in Lewes's Dfe 
of Goethe. Lewes scorned tlie notion 
that drcumstances gotem charaaer. He 
pointed to the variety of character in 
the governing rich class to prove tlie 
contrary^ Similarity’ of drcumstancc can 
hardly be carried to a more desolating 
dead le\el than in the case of the indi- 
viduals w ho are bom and bred in English 
country’ houses, and sent first to Eton or 
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Harrow, and then to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, to have their minds and habits 
formed. Such a routine would destroy in- 
dividuality if anything could. Yet indi- 
viduals come out from it as different as 
Pitt from Fox, as Lord Russell from Lord 
Curzon, as Mr Winston Churchill from 
Lord Robert Cecil. This acceptance of 
the congenital character of the individual 
as tlie determining factor in his destiny 
had been reinforced by the Lamarckian 
view of Evolution. If Ae ^raffe can de- 
velop his neck by wanting and trying, a 
man can develop his character in the same 
way. The old sa3dng, “Where there is a 
will, diereis away,” condenses Lamarck’s 
theory of functional adaptation into a pro- 
verb. Tlus felt bracingly moral to strong 
minds, and reassuringly pious to feeble 
ones. There was no more effective retort 
to the Socialist than to tell him to reform 
himself before he pretends to reform so- 
ciety. If you were rich, how pleasant it 
was to feel that you owed your riches to 
the superionty of your own characterl 
The industrial revolution had turned 
numbers of greedy dullards into mon- 
strously rich men. Nothing could be 
more humiliating and threatening to 
them than the view that the falling of a 
shower of gold into their pockets was as 
pure an accident as the falUng of a shower 
of hail on their umbrellas, and happened 
alike to the just and unjust. Nothing 
could be more flattering and fortifying to 
them than the assumption that they were 
rich because they were virtuous. 

Now Darwinism made a clean sweep 
of all such self-nghteousness. It more 
than justified Robert Owen by discover- 
ing in the environment of an organism an 
influence on it more potent than Owen 
had ever claimed. It implied that street 
arabs are produced by slums and not by 
original sin: that prostitutes are produced 
by starvation wages and not by feminine 
concupiscence. It threw the authority of 
science on the side of the Soaahst who 


said that he who would reform himself 
must first reform society. It suggested 
that if we want healthy and wealthy afl- 
zens we must have healthy and wealthy 
towns; and that these can exist only m 
healthy and wealthy countries. It could 
be led to the conclusion that the type of 
character which remains indifferent to the 
welfare of its neighbors as long as its own 
personal appetite is satisfied is the disas* 
trous type, and the type which is deeply 
concerned about its environment the only 
possible type for a permanently prosper- 
ous commimity. It shewed that the sur- 
prising changes which Robert Owen had 
produced in factory children by a change 
in their circumstances which does not 
seem any too generous to us nowadays 
were as nothing to the changes— change 
not only of habits but of species, not only 
of species but of orders — -which nught 
conceivably be the work of environment 
acting on individuals without any char- 
acter or intellectual consciousness what- 
ever. No wonder the Socialists received 
Darwin with open arms. 

DARWIN AND KARL MARX 
Besides, the Socialists had an evolu- 
tionary prophet of their own, who had 
discredited Manchester as Darwin dis- 
credited the Garden of Eden. Karl Marx 
had proclaimed in his Communist Mani- 
festo of 1848 (now enjoying Scriptural 
authority in Russia) tiiat avilization is an 
organism evolving irresistibly by circum- 
stantial selection; and he published the 
first volume of his Das Kapital in 1867. 

The revoltagainstanthropomorphicidol- 

atry, which was, as we have seen, the 
secret of Darwin’s success, had been ac- 
companied by a revolt agm^t the con- 
ventional Tespectability which covwed 
not only the brigandage and piracy ot the 
feudal barons, but the hypocrisy, ii*um- 
anity, snobbery, and greed of the bour- 
geoisie, who were Utterly corrupted byan 
essentially diabolical identification of sue- 
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cess in life •with big profits. The moment 
Marx shewed that the relation of the bour- 
geoisie to soaety -was grossly immoral 
and disastrous, and that the whited -wall 
of starched shirt fronts concealed and de- 
fended the most iniamous of all tyrannies 
and the basest of all robberies, he became 
an inspired prophet in the imnd of ei'ety 
generous soul whom his book reached. 
He had said and proved what they -wanted 
to have proved; and they -would hear 
nothing against him. Now Marx -was by 
no means infelhble: his economics, half 
borro-w'ed, and half home-made by ahter- 
ary amateur, were not, when stncdy fol- 
lowed up, even favorable to Soaahsm. 
His theory of d-viluation had been pro- 
mulgated already m Buckle’s History of 
Civilization, a book as epoch-making in 
the minds of its readers as Das Kapital. 
There -was nothmg about Sodahsm in the 
•widely read first volume of Das Kapital: 
every reference it made to workers and 
capitalists shewed that Marx had never 
breathed industnal air, and had dug his 
case out of bluebooks m the Bntish Mus- 
eum Compared to Darwin, he seemed to 
ha\e no pow'er of observation: there -was 
not a fact in Das Kapital that had not 
been taken out of a book, nor a discus- 
sion that had not been opened by some- 
body else’s pamphlet. No matter: he ex- 
posed the bourgeoisie and made an end 
of Its moral prestige. That •w'as enough, 
like Darwin he had for tlie moment the 
World Will by the ear. Marx had, too, 
•what Darwin had not: implacabilit}' and 
a fine Jewish hterary gift, with terrible 
pow ers of hatred, invective, irony, and 
all the bitter qualities bred, first in the 
oppression of a rather pampered young 
genius (Marx -was the spoilt child of a 
well-to-do family) by a social system 
utterly uncongenial to him, and later'onby 
oale and poverty. Thus Marx and Darwin 
between them toppled oier two closely 
rclated idols, and became the prophets of 
two new' creeds. 
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WHT DARWIN* PLEASED TKE PKOFIT- 
EEKS ALSO 

But how, at this rate, did Darwin suc- 
ceed with die capitalists too? It is not easy’ 
to make the best of both w orlds when one 
of the worlds is preaching a Class War, 
and the other -vigorously practising it. 
The explanation is that Darwinism was 
so closely related to Capitahsm that Marx 
regarded it as an economic product rather 
than as a biological theory. Darwin got 
his main postulate, the pressure of popu- 
lation on the available means of subsist- 
ence, from the treatise of Malthus on 
Population, just as he got his other postu- 
late of a practically unlimited time for 
thatpressurcto operate from the geologist 
Lyell, who made an end of Archbishop 
Ussher’s Bibhcal estimate of the age of 
the earth as 4004 B.a plus A.D The treat- 
ises of the Ricardian economists on tlic 
Law of Diminishing Return, wMch was 
only the Manchester School’s version of 
the giraffe and the trees, were all very 
fiercely discussed when Darwin was a 
young man. In fact the discovery in the 
dghteenth century by die French Physio- 
crats of the economic effects of Commer- 
aal Selection in soils and sites, and by 
Malthus of a competiuon for subsistence 
which he attnbuted to pressure of popula- 
tion on available subsistence, had already 
brought pobtical sdcncc into that un- 
breadiable atmosphere of fatalism which 
IS the diaractensnc blight of Darwinism. 
Long before Darwin pubbshed a line, die 
Ricardo - Malthusian economists w’cre 
preaching the faialisnc Wages Fund doc- 
tnne, and assuring the w orkers diatTrade 
Unionism is a vain defiance of die inexor- 
able laws of pobtical economy, just as the 
Neo-Darwinians were presently assuring 
us that Temperance Legislauon is a vain 
defiance of Natural Selection, and that the 
true way to deal with drunkenness is to 
flood the country' with cheap gin and let 
the fittest surviv e. Cobdenism is, after all. 
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notliing but the abandonment of trade to 
Circumstantial Selection. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
importance of this preparation for Dar- 
winism by a vast political and clerical 
propaganda of its moral atmosphere. 
Never in history, as far as we know, had 
there been such a determined, richly sub- 
sidized, pohtically organized attempt to 
persuade the human race that all progress, 
all prosperity, all salvation, individud and 
social, depend on an unrestrained conflict 
for food and money, on the suppression 
and elimination of the weak by the strong, 
on Free Trade, Free Contract, Free Com- 
petition, Natural Liberty, Lmsser-feire: in 
short, on “doing the other fellow down” 
with impunity, all interference by a guid- 
ing government, all organization except 
police organization to protect legalized 
fraud agdnst flsticufls, dl attempt to in- 
troduce human purpose and design and 
forethought into the industrial welter, 
being “contrary to the laws of political 
economy.” Even the proletariat sym- 
pathized, though to them Capitalist liberty 
meant only wage slavery vdthout the 
legal safeguards of chattel slavery. People 
were tired of governments and kings and 
priests and providences, and wanted to 
find out how Nature would arrange 
matters if she were let alone. And they 
found it out to their cost in the days when 
Lancashire used up nine generations of 
wage slaves in one generation of their 
masters But their masters, becoming 
richer and richer, were very well satisfied, 
and Bastiat proved convindngly that 
Nature had arranged Economic Har- 
monies which would settle sodal ques- 
tions fer better than theocrades or aristo- 
crades or mobocrades, the real detts ex 
machxna being unrestrdned plutocracy. 

THE POETRY AND PXmiTY OF 
MATERIALISM 

Thus the stars in their courses fought 
for Darwin. Every faction drew a moral 


from him; every catholic hater of faction 
founded a hope on him; every blackguard 
felt justified by him; and every saint felt 
encouraged by him. The notion that any 
harm could come of so splendid an en- 
hghtenment seemed as silly as the notion 
that the athdsts would steal all our spoons. 
The physidsts went further than the Dar- 
winians. Tyndall declared that he sav/in 
Matter the promise and potency of dl 
forms of life, and with his Irish graphic 
luddity made a picture of a world of 
magnetic atoms, each atom with a posi- 
tive and a negative pole, arranging itself 
by attraction and repulsion in orderly 
crystalline structure. Such a picture is 
dangerously fasdnating to thinkers op- 
pressed by the bloody disorders of the 
living world. Craving for purer subjects 
of thought, they find in the contempla- 
tion of crystals and magnets a happiness 
more dramatic and less childish than the 
happiness found by the mathematidans in 
abstract numbers, because they see in the 
crystals beauty and movement without 
the corrupting appetites of fleshly vitahty. 
In such ^terialism ^ that of Lucretius 
and Tyndall there is a nobility which pro- 
duces poetry; John Davidson found his 
highest inspiration in it. Even its pessi- 
mism as It laces die cooling of the sun 
and the return of the ice-caps does not 
degrade the pessimist: for example; the 
Quiniy Adamses, with thdr insistence on 
modem democratic degradation as an in- 
evitable result of solar shrinkage, are not 
dehumanized as the vivisectionists ar^ 
Perhaps nobody is at heart fool enough 
to believe that hfe is at the mercy of 
temperature: Dante was not troiAled 
by the objection that Brunetto could not 
have lived in the fire nor Ugolino m the 
Ice. 

But the physidsts found thdr intellec- 
tual dsion of thew'orld incommuni^le 
to those who were not bom with iL It 
rat Tip to the public simply as Materialism; 
and Materialism lost its pecuhar purity 
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; and dignity when it entered into the Dar- 
^ iRinian reaction against Bible fedchism- 
\ Between die two of them lehgion was 
;; knocked to pieces; and where diere had 
i been a god, a cause, a faith that the uni- 

- lerse was ordered however ineqihcable 
• by us its order might b^ and therefore a 

- sense of moral responabihty as part of 
that order, there was now an utter void. 
Chaos had come again- The first efiect 

. was exhilarating: we had the runaway 
I child's sense of freedom before it gets 
! himgry and lonely and frx^tened. In this 
phase we did not desire our God back 
again. We printed the verses in wWch 
Wilham Blake, the most rehgious of our 
great poets, called the anthropomorphic 
idol Old Ifobodaddy, and gibed at him 
in terms which the printer had to lea^ e us 
to guess from his blank spaces. We had 
heard the parson droning that God is not 
mocked; and it was great fun to mock 
Him to our hearts’ content and not be a 
penny the worse. It did not occur to us 
that Old Nobodaddy, instead of bdng a 
ridiculous fiction, might be only an im- 
postor, and that the exposure of this Koe- 
penik Captam of the hea\ens, far from 
prodng Aat there was no real captain, 
rather pro\-ed the contrary: that, in short, 
Nobodaddy could not have impersonated 
anybody if there had not been Somebo- 
daddy to impersonate. We did not see the 
significance of the fiict that on the last oc- 
casion on wluch God had been "expelled 
with a pitchfork,” men so different as 
Voltaire and Robespierre had said, the 
one that if God did not exist it would be 
necessary to in\ent lum, and the other 
that after an honest attempt to dispense 
with a Supreme Being in pracrical polirics, 
some su^ hj-pothesis had been found 
quite zndispen^le, and could not be re- 
placed by a mere Goddess of Reason. If 
these two opinions were quoted at all, 
they were quoted as Jokes at the expense 
of Nobodaddy. We were quite sure for 
the moment that whatet cr hneering 


superstition might havedaunted thesemen 
of the ei^teenth centuiy, w e Darwinians 
could do without God, and had made a 
good riddance of Him. 

THE VICEROYS OF THE Kl^G OF 
KINGS 

Now in pohtics it is much easier to do 
■without God than to do -without his \'icc- 
loys and vicars and heutenants; and we 
be^n to miss the heutenants long before 
we b^n to miss their pnndpaL Roman 
Catholics do w hat their confessors advise 
without troubhng God; and Ro)'alists are 
content to w'orship the King and ask the 
policemaru But God’s trustiest lieuten- 
ants often lack official credentials. They 
may be professed atheists who arc also 
men of honor and high public spirit. The 
old belief that it matters dreadfully to God 
whether a man tliinks himself an atheist 
or not, and that the extent to which it 
matters can be stated with e.vactness as 
one single damn, was an error- for the 
divinity is m the honor and public spirit, 
not in the mouthed crci/i? or ntn credo. 
The consequences of this error became 
grave when the fitness of a man for public 
trust was tested, not by his honor and pub- 
hc spirit, but by aslung him whetlicr he 
beheved in Nobodaddy or not. If he said 
V es, he was held fit to be a Prime Minister, 
though, as our ablest Churchman has said, 
the real implicadon was that he was either 
a fool, a bigot, or a bar. Darwin destroyed 
this test; but when it was only thought- 
lessly dropped, there was no test at all; 
and the door to pubhc trust was open to 
the man who had no sense of God be- 
cause he had no sense of anything bej ond 
his own business interests and personal 
appeutes and ambitions As a result, tlie 
people w ho did not feel in the least incon- 
\enicnced by being no longer gotemed 
by Nobodaddy soon found themsches 
\ery acmeK incontenienced by being 
governed by fools and commendal ad- 
venturers. Thej had forgotten not only 
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God but Goldsmith, who had warned 
them that “honor sinks where commerce 
long prevails.” 

The lieutenants of God are not always 
persons; some of them are legal and parlia- 
mentary fictions. One of them is Public 
Opinion. The pre-Darwiman statesmen 
and publiasts were not restrained di- 
rectly by God; but they restrained them- 
selves by setting up an image of a Public 
Opinion which would not tolerate any 
attempt to tamper with British liberties. 
Their favorite way of putting it was that 
any Government which proposed such 
and such an infnngement of such and such 
a British liberty would be hurled from 
office in a week. This was not true: there 
was no such pubhc opinion, no hmit to 
what the British people would put up 
with in the abstract, and no hardship 
short of immediate and sudden starvation 
that it would not and did not put up with 
in the concrete. But this very helplessness 
of the people had forced ffieir rulers to 
pretend that they were not helpless, and 
that the certainty of a sturdy and uncon- 
querable popular resistance forbade any 
trifling with Magna Carta or the Peution 
of Rights or the authority of parliament. 
Now the reality behind this fiction was 
the divine sense that liberty is a need idtal 
to human growth. Accordingly, though 
it was difficult enough to effect a polidcal 
reform, yet, once parliament had passed 
it, its wildest opponent had no hope that 
the Government would cancelit, or shelve 
it, or be bought off from executing it. 
From Walpole to Campbell-Bannerman 
there was no Pnme Minister to whom 
such renagueing or trafficking would ever 
have occurred, though there were plenty 
who employed corrupnon unsparingly to 
procure the votes of members of parlia- 
ment for their pohcy. 

POLITICAL OPPORTUNISM IN EXCELSIS 

The moment Nobodaddy was slain by 
Darwin, Public Opinion, as divine de- 


puty, lost its sanctity. Politicians no 
longer told themselves that the British 
public would never suffer this or that; 
they allowed themselves to know that for 
their own personal purposes, which are 
limited to their ten or twenty years on 
the front benches m parliament, the Brit- 
ish Public can be humbugged and coerced 
into beheving and suffering every thing 
that it pays to impose on them, and that 
any false excuse for an unpopular step will 
serve if it can be kept in countenance for 
a fortmght: that is, until the terras of the 
excuse are forgotten. The people, un- 
taught or mistaught, are so ignorant and 
incapable politically that this in itself 
would not greatly matter; for a statesman 
who told them the truth would not be 
understood, and would in effect mislead 
them more completely than if he dealt 
with them according to their blmdness in- 
stead of to his own wisdom. But though 
there is no difference in this respect be- 
tween the best demagogue and the worst, 
both of them having to present thdr cases 
equally in terms of melodrama, there is all 
the difference in the world between the 
statesman who is hurabug^ng the people 
into allowing him to do the of God, 
in whatever disguise it may come to him, 
and one who is humbug^ng them into 
furthering his personal ainbition and the 
commercial interests of the plutocrats 
who own the newspapers and support 
him on redprocal terms. And there is 
almost as great a difference between the 
statesman who does this naively and auto- 
matically, or even does it telhng himself 
that he is ambitious and selfish and un- 
scrupulous, and the one who does it on 
principle, believing that if everyone takes 
the line of least material resistance the re- 
sult will be the survival of the fittest in a 
perfectly harmonious univer^ Oncepro- 
duce an atmosphere of fatalism on^prm- 
ciple, and itma tiers little what the opinions 
or superstitions of the individual state^ 
men concerned may be. A Kaiser who is 
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a devout reader of sermons, a Prime 
L' Minister v/ho is an emotional singer of 
h3mins, and a General v^ho is a bigoted 
Roman Catholic may be the executants 
of the pohcy; but Ae pohcy itself will 
be one of unpnnapled opportunism; 
■' and all the Governments will be like 
" the tramp who w'alks always with the 
wind and ends as a pauper, or the stone 
' that rolls down the hill and ends as an 
- avalanche: thdr way is the way to de- 
' strucdon. 

THE BETRAYAI. OF WESTERN 
: CIVILIZATION 

Within sixty years from the publica- 
tion of Darvin’s Origin of Spedes politi- 
cal opportunism had brought parliaments 
into contempt; created a popular demand 
for direct action by the organized indus- 
tnes (“Syndicahsm”); and wTCcked tile 
centre of Etuope in a paroxysm of that 
chronic terror of one anotlier, that cow'- 
ardice of the irreligious, which, masked 
in the bravado of militarist patriousm, 
had ndden the Powers like a nightmare 
since the Franco-Prussian war of 1870- 
1871. The sturdy old cosmopolitan Liber- 
alism vanished almost unnoticed. At the 
present moment all tlie new ordinances 
for the go\emment of our Crown Colo- 
nies contain, as a matter of course, prohi- 
bitions of all cntiasm, spoken or w ntten, 
of their ruling ofliaals, which would 
have scandalized George HI and elicited 
Liberal pamphlets from Catherine H. 
Statesmen are afraid of the suburbs, of tlie 
new'spapers, of the profiteers, of tlie diplo- 
matists, of tlie militarists, of the countrj 
houses, of the trade unions, of e\ er^'thing 
ephemeral on eartli except die rev oluuons 
tliey are provoking, and they would be 
afraid of these if tlicy w ere not too ignor- 
ant of soaetj' and liistorv' to appreciate 
the nsk, and to know that a revolution 
alwav 3 seem*! hopeless and impossible the 
day before it breaks out, and indeed nev er 
does break out until it seems hopeless and 


impossible; for rulerswho thinliitpossible 
take care to insure the risk by ruling 
reasonably. Tliis brings about a condition 
fetal to all political st^ilitv*: namely, that 
you never know w here to hav'e the pohti- 
dans. If the fear of God was in them it 
might be possible to come to some general 
understanding as to vrhat God disap- 
proves of; and Europe might pull to- 
gether on that basis. But the present panic, 
in which Prime Ministers dnft from clcc- 
oon to election, either fighting or running 
away from everybody who shakes a fist 
at them, makes a European avilizaiion 
impossible Such peace and prosperitv* as 
we enjoyed before the w-ar depended on 
the loyalty of the Western States to tlieir 
owTi avilizaoon. That lovaltv' could find 
practical expression onlv in an alliance 
of the highly av ilized Western Pow ers 
against the primitiv e tyrannies of the East. 
Bntain, Germany, France, and tlie United 
States of America could have imposed 
peace on the world, and nursed modem 
avihzauon in Russia, Turkey, and tlie 
Balkans. Every meaner consideration 
should have given way to tliis need for 
tlie solidarity of the higher civilization. 
What actually happened was that France 
and England, through their clerks tlie 
diplomatists, made an alliance witli Russia 
to defend themselves against Germany; 
Germany made an alliance w itli Turkey 
to defend herself against the three; and 
the two unnatural and suicidal combina- 
tions fell on one anotlier in a war that 
came nearer to being a war of extermina- 
tion tlian any wars since those of Timur 
the Tartar; whilst tlie United States held 
aloof as long as tliej could, and the other 
States eitlier did tlie same or joined in tlie 
frav through compulsion, bnberj , or tlieir 
judgment as to w Inch side their bread w as 
buttered. And at the present moment, 
iliougli die mam fighnng has ceased 
through the surrender of Germany on 
terms which the victors have never 
dreamt of observing, die extermination 
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by blockade and famine, 'which was what 
forced Germany to surrender, still con- 
tinues, although it is certain that if the 
vanquished starve the victors will starve 
too, and Europe will liquidate its affairs 
by going, not into banl^ptiy, but into 
chaos. 

Now all this, it 'will be noticed, was 
fundamentally nothing but an idiotic at- 
tempt on the part of each belligerent State 
to secure for itself the advantage of the 
survival of the fittest through Circum- 
stantial Selection. If the Western Powers 
had selected their allies in the Lamarckian 
manner intelligently, purposely, and vit- 
ally, ad majorem Dei gloriam, as what 
Nietzsche called good Europeans, there 
would have been a League of Nations and 
no war. But because the selection relied 
on -was purely arcumstantial opportunist 
selection, so that the alliances were mere 
marriages of convenience, they have 
turned out, not merely as badly as might 
have been expected, but far worse than 
the blackest pessimist had ever imagined 
possible. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL SELECTION IN 
FINANCE 

How it -Will all end we do not yet know. 
When wolves combine to kill a horse, the 
death of the horse only sets them fighting 
one another for the choicest morsels. Men 
are no better than wolves if they have no 
better principles: accordingly, we find 
that the Armistice and the Treaty have 
not extricated us from the war. A handful 
of Serbian re^ddes flung us into it as a 
sporting navvy throws a bull pup at a cat; 
but the Supreme Coundl, wi A all its vic- 
torious legions and all its prestige, cannot 
get us out of it, though we are heartily 
sick and tired of the whole business, and 
know now very well that it should never 
have been allowed to happen. But we 
are helpless before a slate scrawled with 
figures of National Debts. As there is 
no money to pay them because it was all 


roent on the war (wars have to be pad 
for on the nail) the sensible thing to do 
is to wipe the slate and let the wr angling 
States distribute what they can spare, on 
the sound communist prindple of from 
each according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his need. But no: we have no 
prindples left, not even commercial ones, 
for what sane commerdalist would decree 
that France must not pay for her failure 
to defend her own soil; that Germany 
must pay for her success in carrying the 
war into the enemy’s country; and thatK 
Germany has not the money to pay, and 
under our commerdal system can make it 
only by becoming once more a commer- 
dal competitor of England and France, 
which neither of them will allow, she 
must borrow the money from England, 
or America, or even from France: an ar- 
rangement by which the victorious credit- 
ors will pay one another, and wait to get 
their money back until Germany is eidier 
strong enough to refuse to pay or ruined 
beyond the possibility of paying? Mean- 
while Russia, reduced to a scrap of fish 
and a pint of cabbage soup a day, has 
fallen into the hands of rulers who per- 
ceive that Materialist Communism is at 
all events more effective than Materiahst 
Nihilism, and are attempting to move in 
an intelligent and ordered manner, prac- 
tising a very strenuous Intentional Selec- 
tion of workers as fitter to survive than 
idlers; whilst the Western Powers are 
drifting and colliding and running on the 
rocks, in the hope that if they continue 
to do their worst they -will get NaturaUy 
Selected for survival without the trouble 
of thinking about it. 

THE HOMEOPATHIC REACTION AGAINST 
DARWINISM 

When, like the Russians, our Nihilip 
have it urgently borne in on them, by the 
brute force of rising wages that never 
overtake rising prices, that they are being 
Naturally Selected for destruction, they 
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'Kill peifasps remember that “Dont Care 
came to a bad end,” and beein to look 


became a bving soul. The Ner- ViicHsts, 
fiDed by their laboratory' researches -Kith 
a sense of the miraculousness of Ufe that 


round for a reh^oti- And the ■u hole pur- 
pose of this book is to she«r them -Vvhere 
to look. For, throu^out all the godless 
welter of the infidd half-century, Dar- 
riirusm has been acting not only direcdy 
but homeopathically, its poison rallying 
our vital forces not only to resist it and 
cast it out, but to achie\ e a new Reforma- 
tion and put a credible and healthy re- 
ligion m its place. Samuel Buder was the 
pioneer of the reacuon as far as the casting 
out was concerned; but the issue was con- 
fused by the physiolo^sts, who w ere di- 
vided on the question into Mechanists and 
Vitalists. The Mechanists sad that hfe is 
nothing but physical and chemical acuon; 
that diey hat e demonstrated this in many 
cases of so-called vital phenomena; and 
that there is no reason to doubt that with 
improved methods they wiU presendy be 
able to demonstrate it in all of diem. The 
Vitahsts said that a dead body and a lit e 
one are phy-sically and chemically identi- 
cal, and that the dificrence can be ac- 
counted for only by the existence of a 
Vita! Force. Tliis seems simple; but the 
Ann-Mecliarasts objected to be cdled Vit- 
alists (obviously the nght name for diem) 
on ivvocontradirtoiy grounds First, dial 
titahiy is sacntifically inadmissible, be- 
cause It cannot be isolated and cxpeii- 
mented with in the laboratory. Second, 
diat force, being by defininon antihing 
that can alter die speed or direction of 
matter m morion (briefly, that can over- 
come inertia) is cssenualK a mechani'stic 
conception Hcrewehad thcNcwVitalist 
only half extneated from die Old Mech- 
anist, objecting to be called cither, and 
unable to gi%c a clear lead in the new 
dirccuon And there was a deeper antajt- 
oii^m. TliC Old Vitalists, in postulating a 
Vita! Force, were setting up a compara- 
ti\ely mechan'cal conception ?s asamst 
the di%ine idea of the life breathed into 
d.c clay nosmls of Adam. 


went far beyord die comparaas ely unin- 
formed imaginations of tke authors of the 
Book of Genesis, r^arded the Old Vital- 
ists as Mechanists who had tried to fill 
up the gulf between life and death with 
an empty phrase denoting an imaginary 
physic^ force. 

These professional fccrion fights are 
ephemeral, and need not trouble us here. 
The Old Vitalisu w'ho was essentially a 
Matenabst. has c\ oh ed into the New Vit- 
alist, who IS, as eseri* genuine scientist 
must be, finally a mctaphysiaan. And as 
the New Vitalist turns from the disputes 
of his youth to the fiiture of his sacnce, 
he will cease to boggle at the name Vit- 
ahst, or at the inciitable, andent. popular, 
and quite correct use of the term Force 
to denote metaphysical as w cli as phracal 
overcomers of inertia. 

Since the discoveiy of Evolution as d’c 
method of the Life Force, the religion of 
metaphysical Vitalism has been gaining 
the definiteness and concreteness needed 
to make it assimilable by die educated 
cnucal man- But it has alwavs been widi 
us. The popular religions, disgraced by 
didr Opportunist cardinals and bishops, 
have bren kept in credit by canonired 
sdnts whose secret was dicir conception 
of themselves as die instruments and 
vehicles of divine pow cr and aspiration: 
a conception which at moments becomes 
[ an actual experience of ecstauc possession 
bv diat power. And above and below all 
hav e been millions of humble and obscure 
persons, sometimes toialH illiterate, some- 
times unconsdous of having anj rcli^on 
at all, somenmes believing in diar rim- 
I phatv* that the gods and tcmp'es and 
i priests of dieir district stood for ilicir in- 


[ stincuvc righteousness, who have hepi 
1 sweet the tradition diat good people fo!- 
I low a light that shmes within and abov c 
whereby he ' and alicad of dicm, that bad people care 
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only for themselves, and that the good 
are saved and blessed and the bad damned 
and miserable. Protestantism was a move- 
ment towards the pursuit of a light called 
an inner light because every man must see 
it with his own eyes and not take any 
priest’s word for it or any Church’s ac- 
count of it. In short, there is no question 
ofa new religion, but rather of redistilling 
the eternal spint of religion and thus ex- 
tricating it from the sludgy residue of 
temporalities and legends tiiat are making 
belief impossible, tiiough they are the 
stock-in-trade of all the Churches and all 
the Schools. 

HELIGION AND llOMANCE 

It is the adulteration of religion by the 
romance of miracles and* paradises and 
torture chambers that makes it reel at the 
impact of every advance in science, in- 
stead of being clarified by it- If you take 
an Enghsh village lad, and teach him that 
rehgion means believing that the stories 
of Noah’s Ark and the Garden of Eden 
are hterally true on the authority of God 
himself, and if that boy becomes an arti- 
san and goes into the town among the 
sceptical city proletariat, then, when the 
jibes of his mates set him thinking, and 
he sees that these stories cannot be liter- 
ally true, and learns that no candid prelate 
now pretends to believe them, he does not 
make any fine distinctions; he declares at 
once that rehgion is a fiaud, and parsons 
and teachers hypocrites and bars. He be- 
comes indifferent to reli^on if he has little 
conscience, and indignantly hostile to it 
if he has a good deal. 

The same revolt against wantonly false 
teaching is happening daily in the profes- 
sional classes whose recreation is reading 
and whose intellectual sport is contro- 
versy. They banish the Bible from their 
houses, and sometimes put into the hands 
of their unfortunate children Ethical and 
Rationalist tracts of the deadliest dullness, 
compelhng these wretched infants to sit 


out the discourses of Secularist lectureis 
(I have delivered some of them myseli^ 
who bore them at a length now forbidden 
by custom in the estabhshed pulpit Our 
minds have reacted so violently towards 
provable logical theorems and demon- 
strable mechamcal or chemical facts that 
we have become incapable of metaphysi- 
cal truth, and try to cast out increible 
and silly lies by credible and clever ones, 
calling in Satan to cast out Satan, and get- 
ting more into his clutches than ever in 
the process. Thus the world is kept sane 
less by the saints than by the vast mass 
of the indifferent^ who neither act nor 
react in the matter. Butler’s preaching of 
the gospel of Laodicea was a piece of 
common sense founded on his observa- 
tion of this. 

But indifference will not guide nations 
through civilization to the establishment 
of the perfect dty of God. An indifferent 
statesman is a contradiction in terms; and 
a statesman who is indifferent on pnn- 
ciple, a Laisser-faire or Muddle-Through 
doctrinaire, plays the deuce with us in the 
long run. Our statesmen must get a re- 
ligion by hook or crook; and as we are 
committed to Adult Suffege it must be 
a religion capable of vulgarization. The 
thought first put into words by the Mills 
when they said “There is no God; but 
this is a family secret,’’ and long held 
unspoken by aristocratic statesmen and 
diplomatists, will not serve now; for the 
revival of civilization after the war cannot 
be effected by artificial breathing: ^e 
driving force of an undeluded popidar 
consent is indispensable, and will be im- 
possible until the statesman can appeal to 
the vital instincts of the people in 
of a common reh^on. The success or the 
Hang the Kaiser cry at the last G^eral 
Election shews us very terrifyingly how a 
common irreligion can be used by myopic 
demagogy; and common irrebgion wiU 
destroy civilization unless it is countered 
by common reh^on. 
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THE DANGER OF REACTION 
And here arises the danger that -R-hen 
•we realize this tve shall do just TX'hat Tre 
did half a century ago, and -Rhat Pliable 
did inThePilgrim’sProgressTv hen Chris- 
tian landed him in the Slough ofDespond: 
that iSjTunhackin terrorto ourold super- 
stitions. We jumped out of the fi^Tng- 
pan into the fire; and we are just as likely 
to jump back again, now that we feel 
hotter than ever. History records very 
httle in the way of mental activity on the 
part of the mass ofmanKnd except a series 
of stampedes from affirmauve errors into 
negame ones and back again. It must 
dicreforebe said v ery precisely and clearly 
that the bankruptcy of Darwinism does 
not mean that Nobodaddy was Somebo- 
daddy vitk “body, parts, and passions” 
after all, that the world was made in the 
^ear ^004 b c.; that damnation means an 
eternity of blaring bnmstone; that the Im- 
maculate Conception means tliat sexis sin- 
ful and that Christ was partlienogenetic- 
allj brought fortli by a Mrgin descended 
in like manner from a line of xirgms nght 
back to Eie; tliat die Trinitj' is an an- 
diropomorphic monster with diree heads 
w Inch are \ et onl}' one head; that in Rome 
die bread and wine on die altar become 
ilesh and blood, and in England, in a snll 
more mj stical manner, they do and they 
do not; that the Bible is an infallible scien- 
tific manual, an accurate historical chron- 
icle, and a complete guide to conduct; 
that w e may he and cheat and murder and 
then w ash ourseU cs innocent in the blood 
of the lamb on Sunday at the cost of a 
credo and a penny in the plate, and so on 
and so forth Cmlizaaon cannot be sat cd 
bj people not only crude enough to be- 
hc% c these things, but irreligious enough 
to belies c that sudi belief constitutes a 
religion. The education of children cannot 
safely be left in dieir hands. If dwindling 
sects hie the Church of England, the 
Chiitch of Rome, the Greek Church, and 


the rest, persist in trying to camp the 
human mind within the limits of these 
grotesque perversions of natural truths 
and poetic metaphors, then they must be 
ruthlessly banished from the schools until 
they dther perish in general contempt or 
disCTter the soul that is hidden in every' 
dogma. The real Class War will be a war 
of intellectual classes; and its conquest 
will be the souls of the children- 

A TOUCHSTONE FOR DOG'^A 

The test of a dogma is its um\ ersahty. 
As long as the Church of England 
preaches a single doctrine that die Brali- 
man, die Buddhist, die Mussulman, the 
Parsee. and all the other sectarians who 
are British subjects cannot accept, it has 
no li^timatc place in die counsels of die 
British Commonwealth, and will remain 
what it is at present, a corrupter of youth, 
a danger to the State, and an obstruction 
to the fellow-slup of the HoK Ghost. This 
has ncA cr been more strongly felt than at 
present, after a war in which the Church 
failed grossly in the courage of its pro- 
fession, and sold its lilies for the laurels 
of the soldiers of the Victoria Cross. All 
the cocks in Chnstendom Iia\c been 
crowing shame on it c. er since; and it w ill 
not be spared for the sake of the two or 
diree fiiithful w ho w ere found c\ cn among 
die bishops. Let the Church take it on 
audiority. e\en my authont) (as a pro- 
fessional legend mal.cr) if it cannot see 
the truth by its ow n light: no dogma can 
be a legend. A legend can pass an ethnical 
frontier as a legend, but not as a trudi; 
w’hilst tlie only fronuer to die currency 
of a sound dogma as such is die fro.iticr 
of capacirv for understanding it. 

This does not mean d.at ve <}.ouId 
throwaway legend and parableand drama, 
they* are tlie natural *. chicles of dogma, 
but woe to the Churches and rulers 
who substitute die legend for the dogma, 
the parable for the histon, the drama 
for die religion! Better by far declare the 
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throne of God empty than set a liar and 
a fool on it. Wliat arc called wars of re- 
ligion are always wars to destroy religion 
by affirming the historical truth or ma- 
terial substantiality of some legend, and 
killing those who refuse to accept it as 
historical or substantial. But who has ever 
refused to accept a good legend with de- 
light as a legend.^ The legends, the par- 
ables, the dramas, are among the choicest 
treasures of mankind. No one is ever 
tired of stories of miracles. In vain did 
Mahomet repudiate the miracles ascnbed 
to him: in vain did Christ furiously scold 
those who asked him to give them an ex- 
hibition as a conjuror: in vain did the 
saints declare that God chose them not 
for their powers but for their weaknesses; 
that the humble might be exalted, and the 
proud rebuked. People will have their 
miracles, their stories, their heroes and 
heroines and s^nts and martyrs and dmn- 
ities to exercise their gifts of affection, ad- 
miration, wonder, and worship, and Aeir 
Judases and devils to enable them to be 
angry and yet feel that they do well to be 
angiy. Every one of these legends is the 
common heritage of the human race; and 
there is only one inexorable condition at- 
tached to their healthy enjoyment, which 
is that no one shall believe ffiem literally. 
The reading of stories and delighting in 
them made Don Quixote a gentleman: 
the beheving them literally made him a 
madman who slew lambs instead of feed- 
ing them. In England today good books 
of Eastern religious legends are read 
eagerly; and Protestants and Atheists read 
Roman Catholic legends of the Saints with 
pleasure. But such fare is shirked by In- 
dians and Roman Catholics. Freethinkers 
read the Bible: indeed they seem to be 
its only readers now except the reluctant 
parsons at the church lecterns, who com- 
municate their discomfort to the congre- 
gation by gargling the words in their 
throats in an unnatural manner that is as 
repulsive as it is unintelligible. And this 


is because the imposition of the legends 
as literal truths at once changes them from 
parables into falsehoods. The feeling 
against the Bible has become so strong 
at last that educated people not only refuse 
to outrage their intellectual conscience 
by reading the legend of Noah’s Ark, v/ith 
Its funny beginning about the animals and 
its exquisite end about the birds: they v/iU 
notreadeventhechroniclesofKingDavid, 
which may very well be true, and are cer- 
tainly more candid than the official bio- 
graphies of our contemporary monarchs. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE LEGENDS 

What we should do, then, is to pool 
our legends and make a delightful stocLof 
religious folk-lore on an honest basis for 
all mankind. With our minds freed from 
pretence and falsehood we could enter 
into the heritage of all the faiths. Qiina 
would share her sages with Spain, and 
Spain her saints wiffi China. The Ulster 
man who now gives his son an unmerd- 
ful thrashing if the boy is so tactless as to 
ask how the evening and the morning 
could be the first day before the sun was 
created, or to betray an iimocent calf-love 
for the Virgin Mary, would buy him a 
bookful of legends of the creation and of 
mothers of God from all parts of the 
world, and be very glad to find his laddie 
as interested in such things as in marbles 
or Pohce and Robbers. That would he 
better than beating all good feeling to- 
wards religion out of the child, and black- 
ening his mind by teaching Wm t^t me 
worshippers of the holy virgins, whemer 
of the Parthenon or St Peter's, are 
doomed heathens and idolaters. All me 
sweetness of reU^on is conveyed to the 
world by the hands of story-tellers and 
image-makers. Without their ficuom the 
truths of religion would for the multitude 
be neither intelligible mor even apprehen- 
sible; and the prophets would prophesy 
and the teachers teach in vain. And n^ 
thing stands between the people and the 
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ficdons except the silly falsehood that the 
hcoons are hteral truths, and that there is 
nothing in religion but faction. 

A LESSON FPOM SCIEttCE TO THE 
CKUPCHES 

Let the Churches ask themselves x; hy 
there is no revolt against the dogmas of 
mathemaucs though there is one against 
the dogmas of religion. It is not that the 
mathematical dogmas are more compre- 
hensible. The la-R* of inx'erse squares is as 
incomprehensible to the common man as 
the Athanasian creed It is not that science 
IS free from legends, •Ritchcraft. miracles, 
biographic boostings of quacks as heroes 
and saints, and of barren scoundrels as ex- 
plorers and discox crcrs. On the contrary, 
the iconographj and hagiologj* of Saent- 
ism arc as copious as tliey are mostly 
squalid. But no student of science has yet 
been taught tliat spcdfic graxity consists 
in the belief that Archimedes jumped 
out of his badi and ran naked through 
the streets of Sjracusc shouting Eureka, 
Eurel a. or that the lav' of in\ erse squares 
must be discarded if anyone can proxe 
that Nev ton xins net cr in an orchard in 
liis hfe. \Vlicn some unusually conscien- 
tious or cntciprising bactenologist reads 
die pamphlets of jenner, and discoxers 
that diev might haxc been v,-nnen bx 
an ignorant but curious and ob'crxant 
nurserx maid, and could not possibly hax c 
been x<. ritten bx any person xx ith a scienti- 
ficali. trained mind, he does not feel that 
the x; hole edifice of science has coll.’pscd 
and crumbled, and that there is no such 
thing as smallpox It max come to that 
xct; for hxgienc.as it forces its veay into 
our school^. IS l>emg taught ?s fal^iclx as re- 
ligion is taught there; but in mxthcmxtics 
and phx< cs the fiith is still kept pure, and 
X ou ir av take the lav* and leax c die legends I 
vothoiit suspicion ofhcrcsx . Accordmglx , i 
t!'o toner of the rradicmatidan stands * 
vn'-halcn n}M''t tlie temple of the pnest | 
rocJ.s to Its fourdauoa. I 


THE EELIGIOL'S ART OF THE VVCENTIEIH 
CENTTEY 

Creatix-e Ex'oludon is already a re- 
ligion, and is indeed non* tmmistai’'ecbH’ 
the religion of the mentieth century, 
nevcly arisen from the ashes of pscudo- 
Chrisdanity, of mere scepadsm. and cf 
the soulless afarmations and bhnd rega- 
dons of the Mechanists and Nco-Damnn- 
lans. But it cannot become a popular rc- 
hgion undl it has its legends, its parayes, 
its miracles. And vehen I say popular I do 
not mean apprehensible by xnllagcrs only'. 
Imean apprehensive by Cabinet Mmistcrs 
as ■Rcll. It is unreasonable to look to the 
professional pohtiaan and administrator 
for light and leading in religion He is 
ndther a philosopher nor a prophet: if !.e 
v ere. hev. ould be philosophtzingand pro- 
phesying. and not neglecting both for die 
drudgery of practical goxemment. So- 
crates and Colendgc d'd not remain sol- 
diers, nor could John Stuart ^^lll remain 
the rcpresentadxc of Westminster in the 
House of Commons exen xxhen he v.-as 
xeilhng. The Westminster electors ad- 
mired Mill for tcihng them that mudi of 
the difhcultx of dealing v,ith them arose 
from their being inx etcratc liars But they* 
XX ould not X o:c a second time for the man 
XX ho v.as not afraid to break the ciuxt of 
mendacity on T,hicli they v.crc all dan- 
ang; for n seemed to them that there xxas 
a X oceanic aby^s beneath, not liaxing his 
philosophic conxncuon that the truth ix 
the solidcst standing ground in die end. 
Your front bench man v.tll a*s-ays be an 
cyplo.tcr of die popular rcl’gion or irrc- 
hgion. No; bring an expert, he mu<i tal c 
it as he finds it, and before he can mte 
u, he mu<t hax c been told stories about it 
in his childhood ard had befrim him all 
I his life an c’abomte leorogirphy of it 
I produced by v,Titcrs, painters, sculptors, 
tcmp'c architects, and amsts of all the 
higher so'ts. Ex en if, as sorremres h.ap- 
pens, he is a b.t of an amateur in meta- 
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physics as 'well as a professional politician, 
he must still govern accordingto the popu- 
lar iconography, and not according to his 
own personal interpretations if these hap- 
pen to be heterodox. 

It vdll be seen then that the revival of 
religion on a scientific basis does not 
mean the death of art, but a glorious re- 
birth of It. Indeed art has never been great 
when it "was not providing an icono- 
graphy forahve religion. And it has never 
been quite contemptible except when imi- 
tating the iconography after the religion 
had become a superstition. Italian paint- 
ing from Giotto to Carpaccio is all re- 
hgious painting; and it moves us deeply 
and has real greatness. Compare with it 
the attempts of our painters a century ago 
to achieve the effects of the old masters 
by imitation when they should have been 
illustrating a faitli of their o'wn. Contem- 
plate, if you can bear it, the dull daubs of 
Hilton and Haydon, who knew so much 
more about drawing and scumbling and 
glazing and perspective and anatomy and 
“marvellous foreshortening” than Giotto, 
the latchet of whose shoe they were never- 
theless not worthy to unloose. Compare 
Mozart’s Magic Flute, Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, Wagner’s Ring, all of them 
reachings-forward to the new Vitahst art, 
with the dreary pseudo-sacred oratonos 
and cantatas which were produced for no 
better reason than that Handel had form- 
erly made splendid thunder in that 'way, 
and -vtith the stale confecuonery, mostly 
too would-be pious to be even cheerfully 
toothsome, of Spohr and Mendelssohn, 
Stainer and Parry, which spread indiges- 
tion at our musical festivals until I pub- 
licly told Parry the bludgeoning truth 
about his Job and woke him to conviction 
of sin. Compare Flaxman and Thorwald- 
sen and Gibson with Phidias and Praxi- 
teles, Stevens with Michael Angelo, 
Bouguereau’s Virgin with Cimabue’s, or 
the best operatic Chnsts of Scheffer and 
Muller -with the worst Christs that the 


worst painters could paint before the end i 

ofthe fifteenth century, and you must fed ' 

that until we have a great rehgious mme- 
ment we cannot hope for a great artistic 
one. The disillusioned Raphael could 
paint a mother and child, but not a queen 
of Heaven as much less skilful men had 
done in the days of his great-grandfather, 
yet he could reach forward to the twen- 
tieth century and paint a Transfiguration 
of the Son of Man as th^ could not Also, 
please note, he could decorate a house of 
pleasure for a cardinal very beautifully 
-with voluptuous pictures of Cupid and 
Psyche; for this simple sort of Vitalism 
is always with us, znd, like portndt print- 
ing, keeps the artist supplied 'with subject 
matter in the intervals between the ages 
of faith; so that your sceptical Rem- 
brandts and Velasquezs are at least not 
compelled to paint shop fronts for want 
of anything else to paint in which they 
can really beheve. 

THE ARTIST-PROPHETS 
And there are always certain rare butin- 
tensely interesting anticipations. Michael 
Angelo could not very well believe in 
Julius n or Leo X, or in much that they 
believed in; but he could print the Super- 
man three hundred years before Nietzsche 
'wrote Also SprachZarathustraand Strauss 
set it to music. Michael Angelo won the 
primacy among all modem painters and 
sculptors solely by his power of shewing 
us superhuman persons. On the strengjA 
of his decoration and color alone he 

wouldhardlyhavesurvivedfaisown dea* 

twenty years; and even his design would 
have had only an acadeimc inter^t; but 
as a printer of prophets and sibyls he is 
greatest among tiie very great«t m his 
craft, because we aspire to a world 
phets and sibyls. Beethoven never beard 
of radio-acti'vity nor of electrons dancing 
in vortices of inconcei'vable energy; but 
pray can anyone explain the last lave- 
ment of his Hammerkla'vier Sonata, Opus 
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106, otherwise than as a mtisical picture ! 
of these whirling electrons? His contem- 
poraries said he 'R'as mad, partly perhaps 
because the mo\ement was so hard to 
play; but we, who can malte a pianola 
play it to us o\er and o\er until it is as 
familiar as Pop Goes the Weasel, know 
that it is sane and methodical. As such. 

It must represent something; and as all 
Beethoven's serious composioons repre- 
sent some process within himself, some 
nerve storm or soul storm, and the storm 
here is clearly one of physical movement, 

I should much hke to know what other 
storm than the atomic storm could have 
dnven him to this oddest of all those 
many expressions of c) clonic energy 
which have given him tlic same disunc- 
iion among musicians that Michael An- 
gelo has among draughtsmen. 

In Bcetlioven’s daj the business of art 
was held to be “die sublime and beauu- 
ful.” In our day it has fallen to be the 
imitam e and voluptuous In both periods 
the word passionate has been freely em- 
ployed; but in die eighteenth ccnmrj’ pas- 
sion meant irrcsisuble impulse of the 
loftiest kind* for example, a passion for 
astronomy or for trudi For us it has come 
to mean concupiscence and nothing else. 
One might say to the art of Europe what 
Antony said to the corpse of Carsar: “Arc 
all thv conquests, gloncsjtnumphs, spoils, 
shrunl to this little measure'" But in fact 
It IS the mind of Europe that has shrunk, 
being, as we have seen, wholly preoccu- 
pied widi a busy spnng-clcaning to get 
nd of Its superstioons before readjusting 
Itself to the new conception of Ev olunon 

rvOLUTlON IN TOE TOEATJIE 

On the stage (and here I come at last 
to mv own particular function in the 
matter), Comedv, as a destructive, dens- 
orv , critical, negativ c an, kept the theatre 
op,n when sublime tratredv perished | 
Fix‘n ^lohere to Oscar M’llde wc had a * 
hne of comedic ph) wrights who. if thev 


! had nothing fur>dairentally pos*riv-c to 
say. were at least in rev ol: against fclsc- 
hood and impt»turc, and were not onlv, 
as thev claimed, “chas'eninir rrcrc’s bv 
ridicule,” but, in Johnson's phrase, clear- 
ing our minds of cant, and trereby shew- 
ii^ an uneasiness in the presence of error 
wluch is the sur^t svmptom of intel- 
lectual vitahty. Meanwhile the name of 
Tragedy was assumed bv pla\-s in wl idi 
ev eryone was killed in the last act. just as, 
in spite of Molierc- plav-s in which every- 
one was mamed in tlic last act called 
themselves comedies Now neither tra- 
gedies nor comedies can be produced ac- 
cording to a presenpaon w Inch giv cs only 
the last moments of the last act. Shal e- 
spear did not make Hamlet out of its final 
butcherv*, nor Twelfth Night out of it'^ 
final matrimonv And he could not be- 
come the consaous iconograplicr of a 
religion because he had no consaous re- 
ligion. He had dicrcfore to cxcrase his 
extraordinaiy natural gifts in the verv* 
entertaining art of mimicrv*, p\ mg us the 
famous “dclmcaaon of character” which 
makes his p 1 av-s, like the nov els of Scott, 
Dumas, and Dickens, so delightful. AKo, 
he dev eloped that cunous and question- 
able art of building us a refuge irom de- 
spair bj disguising the cruelties of Nature 
as jokes. But wntli all liis gifts, the fact 
remains that he nev cr found tlic inspira- 
tion to write an original phv. He fur- 
bished up old plav**:, and adapted popular 
stories, and chapters of historv Fom Hol- 
inslied’s Chronicle and Plutatch's bio- 
graphies. 10 the stage. AM this he did (or 
did not; for tlicrc are minus cuantines in 
the algebra of art) with a recklessness 
which shewed that his trade *ay far from 
his consdcnce. It is true that he never 
talcs his cliaractcrs from the bo-rowc-d 
storv , because it was less trouble and more 
fun to him to create them afresb, but rore 
; the less he heaps the murders and v •llain.cs 
■ ofxlic borrow edsiory on his own cssenti- 
allv gentle creations wntl out scruple, no 
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matter how incongruous they may he. 
And all the time his vital need for a philo- 
sophy drives him to seek one by the 
quaint professional method of introdu- 
cing philosophers as characters into his 
plays, and even of making his heroes 
philosophers; but when they come on the 
stage they have no philosophy to ex- 
pound : they are only pessimists and railers; 
and their occasional would-be philoso- 
phic speeches, such as The Seven Ages of 
Man and The Soliloquy on Suicide, shew 
how deeply in the dark Shakespear was 
as to what philosophy means. He forced 
himself in among the greatest of play- 
wrights without having once entered that 
region in which Michael Angelo, Beet- 
hoven, Goethe, and the antique Athenian 
stage poets are greaL He would really not 
be great at all if it were not that he had 
rehgion enough to be aware that his re- 
ligionless condition was one of despair. 
His towering King Lear would be only a 
melodrama were it not for its express ad- 
mission that if there is nothing more to 
be smd of the universe than Hamlet has to 
say, then “as flies to wanton boys are we 
to the gods: they kill us for their sport.” 

Ever since Shakespear, playwrights 
have been struggling with the same lack 
of religion; and many of them were forced 
to become mere panders and sensation- 
mongers because, though they had higher 
ambitions, they could find no better sub- 
ject matter. From Congreve to Sheridan 
they were so sterile in spite of their wit 
that they did not achieve between them 
the output of Moline’s single lifetime; 
and they were all (not without reason) 
ashamed of their profession, and preferred 
to be regarded as mere men of fashion 
with a rakish hobby. Goldsmith’s was the 
only saved soul in that pandemonium. 

' The leaders among my own contem- 
poraries (now veterans) snatched at minor 
social problems rather than write entirely 
without any wider purpose than to win 
money and fame.' One of them expressed 


to me his envy of the andent Greek play. 
Wrights because the Athenians asked 
them, not for some “new and onginal” 
disguise of the half-dozen threadbare ’ 
plots of the modem theatre, but for the 
deepest lesson they could draw from the 
familiar and sacred legends of their 
country. “Let.us al4” he sdd, “write an 
Electra, an Antigone, an Agamemnon, 
and shew what we can do with it” But 
he did not write any of them, because 
these legends are no longer religious: 
Aphrodite and Artemis and Poseidon are 
deader than their statues. Another, with a 
commanding position and every tnck of 
British farce and Parisian drama at his 
fingers’ ends, finally could not write with- 
out a sermon to preach, and yet could not 
find texts more fundamental than the 
hypocrisies of sham Puritanism, or the 
matrimonial speculation which makes our 
young actresses as careful of their reputa- 
tions as of their complexions. A thir^ too 
tender-hearted to break our spints with 
the realities of a bitter experience, coaxed 
a wistful pathos and a dainty fim out of 
the fairy cloudland diat lay between him 
and the empty heavens. The giants of the 
theatre of our time, Ibsen and Strindberg, 
had no greater comfort for the world than 
we; indeed much less; for they refused us 
even the Sbakespeanan-Dickensian con- 
solation of laughter at mischief, accu^ 
ately called comic relief. Our emancipated 
young successors scorn us, very properly. 
But they will be able to do no better 
whilst the drama remains pre-EvoIution- 
ist. Let them consider the great ^cep- 
don of Goethe. He, no richer than Shake- 
spear, Ibsen, or Strindbeig in specific 
talent as a playwright, is in Ae empytem 
whilst they are gnashing their teem m 
impotent fury in die mud, or at best fmd- 
ing an aad enjoyraentinihe irony of thM 
predicament. Goethe is Olympian: me 
other giants are infernal in everything but 
their veracity and their repudiation of the 
irreh^on of their time: that is, they are 
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Utter and hopeless. It is not a quesaon 
of mere dates. Goethe "jras an Evolution- 
ist in 1830: many plaj-wiights, e*. en young 
ones, are sail untouched by Creative 
E\ olution in J920 Ibsen u-as Darsiaized 
to the ej-tent of exploiting hereditj* on the 
stage much as the andent Athenian play- 
vTights exploited the Eumenides; but 
there is no trace in his plays of any ftdth 
in or laiowledge of Creatise Evolution 
as a modem scientific fact. True, the 
pocnc aspirauon is plain enough in his 
Emperor or Galilean; but it is one of Ib- 
sen’s disancaons that notiiing v-as v alid 
for him but saence; and he left that v ision 
of the future vhich his Roman seer calls 
“the third Empire” behind him as a Uto- 
pian dream Vi'hcn he settled down to his 
serious grapple unth realities in those 
plays of modem life with wliich he over- 
came Europe, and brol c tlic dusty win- 
dow s of evet^' dr) -rotten theatre in it 
from Moscow to Manchester. 

’•n OWN part in the matter 
In mv own activities as a playwright I 
found this state of things intolerable. Tlie 
fashionable theatre prescribed one senous 
subjea clandestine adulter} : the dullest 
of all subjects for a senous author, what- 
c\ er It mav be for audiences w ho read the 
police intelligence and ship die revaews 
and leading articles I tned slum-land- 
lordism, doctrinaire Free Lov c (pscudo- 
Ibscnism). prosutunon. militansm, mar- 
riage, histon, current politics namral 
Ciinsiianitv , national and individual char- 
acter. paradoves of conv cnttonal soactv, 
husbind - hurting, questions of con- 
science, profcss'onal delusions andimpos- 
lurcs, all w ori ed into a senes of comedies 
of mmners in the classic fashion, w hich 
wws ilicn V erv much out of fasi’ion, tlie 
mcdianical tncl s of Pans’an "construc- 
I on” being J' rrcir-" in the thcan-c. But 
this, though it occi’p'ed me and cs’ab- 
l.sfied me profcsstor.-ill\ , did not consn- 
tutc me .-n iconograpber of the religion 


of my time, and thus fiilf 1 my rn'urz* 
function as an artist. I vas qu'te corodc us 


or death: and as the conception of Crcntiv'c 
Evoluaon developed I sew the: *vc were 
at last within reach of a fa’th which co*"- 
phed with the first condition of all the 
religions that have ever taVc** ro’d of 
humanitv*: namely, that it ir.-st be. first 
and fundamentallv, a science of nemb.o- 
logv*. This was a crucial point wntli me; 
for I had seen B’blc fcnchism. af'cr stand- 
ing up to all tiic rationalistic batteries 
Hume, Voltaire, and the rest, collapse be- 
fore the onslaught of much Icsc gified 
Evolutionists, solcK because thev discred- 
ited it as a biological document; so thet 
from that moment it lost its hold and kft 
literate Chnstendom faithless Mj own 
Irish eightecnth-ccnturvnsm made it im- 
possible for me to believe 3 nv*t],ing until 
I could conceive it as a scientific hvpo- 
thesis. even though the abommatiors. 
quackcncs. impostures, venalities, credu- 
lities, and delusions of the camp followers 
of saence, and the brazen hesand pncstly 
pretensions of the pseudo-sccntific oirc- 
mongers, all scdulousl, inculcated by 
modem “secondarv* cducaticn," w ere so 
monstrous that I was sometimes forced to 
mal c 3 V crbal distinction betw cen science 
3nd know ledge lest I should mislead my 
readers. But 1 never forgot that wnthout 
know ledge even wisdom is more danger- 
ous than mere opponunist ignorance, 
and that somebody must tal c the Garden 
of Eden in hand and weed it properly. 

Accordingly, in 1901 , 1 took tlic legend 
of Don Juan in its Moraman form ard 
made it a dramatic parab’c of Creative 
Evolution. But being tl en at tl c I attht 
of m} in\ cntion and comedic takr.t, I dc- 
co-ated it too brilliartly and lavislfi' . I 
surrounded it with a comedy cf v h cli it 
formed onlv one act, and tliat act was 
complctelv episodical (it was a dream 
V. ndi did not atTca the action of the piece) 
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that the comedy could be detached and 
played by itself; indeed it could hardly be 
played at full length owing to the enorm- 
ous length of the entire work, though 
that feat has been performed a few times 
in Scotland by Mr Esme Peicy, who led 
one of the forlorn hopes of the advanced 
drama at tliat time. Also I supplied the 
published work with an imposing frame- 
work consisting of a preface, an appendix 
called The Revolutionist’s Handbook, 
and a final display of aphoristic fireworks. 
The effect was so vertiginous, apparently, 
that nobody noticed Ae new religion in 
the centre of the intellectual whirlpool. 
Now I protest I did not cut tliese cerebral 
capers in mere inconsiderate exuberance. 
I did it because the worst convention of 
the cnudsm of the theatre current at that 
time was that intellectual seriousness is 
out of place on the stagej that the theatre 
is a place of shallow amusement; that 
people go tliere to be soothed after the 
enormous intellectual strain of a day in 
the city: in short, that a playwright is a 
person whose business it is to make un- 
wholesome confectionery out of cheap 
emotions. My answer to this was to put 
all my intellectual goods in the shop 
window under the sign of Man and Super- 
man. That part of my design succeeded. 
By good luck and acting, the comedy 
triumphed on the stage; and the book was 
a good deal discussed. Since then the 
sweet-shop view of the theatre has been 
out of countenance; and its critical ex- 
ponents have been driven to take an intel- 


lectual pose which, though often mwf 
tiying than their old intellectually nihl- 
istic vulgarity, at least concedes the dig- 
nity of the uieatre, not to mendon the 
usefulness of those who hve by cndcizmg 
It. And the younger playwrights are not 
only taking their art seriously, but being 
taken seriously themselves. The cnticTi'ho 
ought to be a newsboy is now compan- 
tively rare. 

I now find myself inspired to make 
a second legend of Creative Evolution 
without distractions and embelbshments. 
My sands are running out; the exuber- 
ance of 1901 has aged into the garrulity of 
1920; and the war has been a stem intiina- 
tion that the matter is not one to be tnfied 
with. I abandon the legend of Don Juan 
with its erotic assoaations, and go bad 
to the legend of the Garden of Eden - 1 
exploit the eternal interest of the philo- 
sopher’s stone which enables men to h\e 
for ever. I am noi^ I hope, under more 
illusion than is humanly inevitable as to 
the crudity of this my begnning of a 
Bible for Creative Evolution. I am doing 
the best I can at my age. My powers are 
waning; but so much the better for those 
who found me unbearably brilliant when 
I was in my prime. It is my hope that a 
hundred apter and more elegant parables 
by younger hands will soon leave mine 
as far behind as the reli^ous pictures of 
the fifteenth century left behind the first 
attempts of the early Christians at icono- 
graphy. In that hope I withdraw and nng 
up the curtain. 
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ON THE PROSPECTS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

•WHY NOT GIVE amisnANITY A TRIAL? 

The question seems a hopeless one 
after 2000 years of resolute adherence to 
the old cry of “Not this man, but Barab- 
bas ” Yet it is beginning to look as if 
Barabbas was a f^ure, in spite of his 
strong nght hand, his -victones, his em- 
pires, his milhons of money, and his 
mor^nes and churches and pohncal 
constitutions. “This man” has not been 
a feilure yet; for nobody has ever been 
sane enough to try his way. But he has 
had one qutdnt tnumph. Barabbas has 
stolen his name and t^en his cross as a 
standard. There is a sort of comphment 
in that. There is even a sort of loyalty m 
it, like that of the brigand who breaks 
every law and yet claims to be a patriotic 
subject of the king who makes them. We 
have always had a cunous feehng that 
thou^ we crucified Christ on a stick, he 
somehow managed to get hold of the 
nght end of it, and that if we were better 
men we might try his plan. There have 
been one or two grotesque attempts at it 
by inadequate people, such as the King- 
dom of God in Munster, which "was 
ended by a crucifixion so much more 
atroaous than the one on Calvary that 
the bishop who took the part of Armas 
went home and died of horror. But 
responsible people have never made such 
attempts The moneyed, respectable, 
capable world has been steadily anti- 
Chnstian and Barabbasque since the 
crucifixion; and the specific doctrine of 
Jesus has not m all that tune been put 
into pohdcal or general social practice. I 
am no more a Chnstian than Pilate -was, 
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or you, gentle reader; and yet, like Pilate, 
I greatly prefer Jesus to Annas and Caia- 
phas; and I am ready to admit that after 
contemplating the world and human 
nature for nearly sixty years, I see no -way 
out of the world's misery but the ■way 
which would have been found by Chnst’s 
■will if he had imdertaken the work of a 
modem practical statesman. 

Pray do not at this early point lose 
patience "with me and shut the book I 
assure you I am as sceptical and scientific 
and modem a thinker as you will find 
anywhere. I grant you I know a great 
de^ more about economics and pohtics 
dian Jesus did, and can do things he 
could not do. I am by all Barabbasque 
standards a person of much better char- 
acter and standing, and greater practical 
sense. I have no sympathy -wim vaga- 
bonds and talkers who try to reform 
society by taking men away from their 
regular productive work and making 
vagabonds and talkers of them too; and 
if I had been Pilate I should have recog- 
nized as plainly as he the necessity for 
suppressing attacks on the existing social 
order, however corrupt that order might 
be, by people with no knowledge of 
government and no power to constmct 
pohtical machinery to carry out their 
•views, acung on the ■very dangerous delu- 
sion that the end of me world "was at 
hand. I make no defence of such Chris- 
tians as Savonarola and John of Leyden: 
diey were scutthng the ship before they 
had learned how to build a raft; and it 
became necessary to throw them over- 
board to save the crew. I say this to set 
myself nght -with respectable soaety , but 
I must soli insist that if Jesus could have 
worked out the pracdcal problems of a 
Communist constitution, an admitted ob- 
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ligation to deal with crime without revenge 
or punishment, and a full assumption by 
humanity of divine responsibilities, he 
would have conferred an incalculable 
benefit on mankind, because these distinct- 
ive demands of his are now turning out 
to be good sense and sound economics. 

I say distinctive, because his common 
humanity and his subjection to time and 
space (that is, to tlie Syrian life of his 
period) involved his belief in many 
things, true and false, tliat in no way dis- 
tinguish him from other Syrians of that 
time. But such common beliefs do not 
constitute specific Christianity any more 
than wearing a beard, working in a car- 
penter’s shop, or believing tliat the earth 
is flat and that the stars could drop on it 
from heaven like hailstones. Christianity 
interests practical statesmen now because 
of the doctrines that distinguished Christ 
from the Jews and the Barabbasques 
generally, including ourselves. 

WHY 3ESUS MORE THAN ANOTHER.^* 

I do not imply, however, that these 
doctrines were pecuhar to Christ. A doc- 
trine peculiar to one man would be only 
a craze, unless its comprehension de- 
pended on a development of human 
faculty so rare that only one exceptionally 
gifted man possessed it. But even in this 
case it would be useless, because incap- 
able of spreading- Christianity is a step in 
moral evolution which is independent of 
any individual preacher. If Jesus had 
never existed (and that he ever existed 
in any other sense than that in which 
Shakespear’s Hamlet existed has been 
vigorously questioned) Tolstoy would 
have thought and taught and quarrelled 
with the Greek Church all the same. 
Their creed has been fragmentarily prac- 
tised to a considerable extent in spite of 
the fact that the laws of all countries treat 
it, in effect, as criminal. Many of its advo- 
cates have been militant atheists. But for 
some reason the imagination of white 


mankind has picked out Jesus of Nazareth 
as the Christ, and attributed all the Chns- 
tian doctrines to him; and as it is the 
doctrine and not the man that matten 
and as, besides, one symbol is as good 
as another provided eveiyone attaches 
the same meaning to it, I raise, for the 
moment, no question as to how far the 
gospels are original, and how hx they 
consist of Greek and Chinese interpola- 
tions. The record that Jesus said cer tain 
things is not invalidated by a demonstra- 
tion that Confucius said them before 
him. Those who claim a literal dirine 
paternity for him cannot be silenced by 
the discovery that the same claim was 
made for Alexander and Augustus. And 
I am not just now concerned with the 
credibility of the gospels as records of 
fact; for I am not acting as a detecuve, 
but turning our modem lights on to cer- 
tain ideas and doctrines in them which 
disentangle themselves from the rest be- 
cause they are flatly contrary to common 
practice, common sense, and common 
belief, and yet have, in the teeth of dogged 
incredulity and recalcitrance, produced an 
irresistible impression that Christ though 
rejected by his posterity as an unpractical 
dreamer, and executed by his contem- 
poraries as a dangerous anarchist and 
blasphemous madman, was greater than 
his judges. 

WAS JESUS A COWARD.^ 

I know quite well that this impression 
of superiority is not produced on every- 
one, even of those who profess extreme 
susceptibihty to it Setting aside Ae huge 
mass of inculcated Christ-worslup which 
has no real significance because it has no 
intelligence, there is, among people who 
are really free to think for themselves on 
tile subject, a great deal of hearty 
of Jesus and of contempt for Ws failiue 
to save himself and overcome his enemies 
by personal bravery and cunmng as 
Mahomet did. I have heard this feeling 
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expressed far more impatiently by per- 
sons brought up in England as Christians 
than by Mahometans, who are, hke theur 
prophet, very civil to Jesus, and allovr 
hun a place m thdr esteem and venera- 
uon at least as high as we accord to John 
the Baptist. But this British bulldog con- 
tempt is founded on a complete miscon- 
ception of his reasons for submitting 
volimtarily to an ordeal of torment and 
death. The modem Secularist is often so 
determined to regard Jesus as a man like 
himself and nothmg more, that he slips 
unconsciously into the error of assuming 
that Jesus shared that view. But it is quite 
dear from the Neu' Testament writers 
(the chief authorities for beheving that 
Jesus e\'er existed) that Jesus at the time 
of his death believed himself to be the 
Christ, a divine personage. It is therefore 
absurd to cnudze his conduct before 
Pilate as if he were Colonel Roosevelt or 
Adimial von Tirpitz or even Mahomet. 
Whether you accept his behef in his 
divimty as fully as Simon Peter did, or 
reject it as a ddusion which led him to 
sidimit to torture and sacrifice his hfe 
without resistance in the convicuon that 
he would presently rise again in glory, 
you are equally bound to adtmt that, & 
from behavmg like a coward or a sheep, 
he shewed considerable physical forti- 
tude in going dirough a cruel ordeal 
against which he could have defended 
himself as effectually as he deared the 
money-changers out of die temple. 
“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild” is a 
smvelling modem invenuon, with no 
warrant in the gospels. St Matthew would 
as soon have thought of applying such 
adjectives to Judas Mao^eus as to 
Jesus; and even St Luke, wfro makes 
Jesus polite and graaous, does not make 
liim meek. The picture of him as an Eng- 
lish curate of the fatacal comedy type, 
too medi to f^ht a pohceman, and every- 
body’s butt, may be useful in the nursery 
to soften children; but that such a figure 


could ever have become a centre of the 
world’s attention is too absurd for dis- 
cussion: grown men and women may 
speak kindly of a harmless creature who 
utters amiable sentiments and is a help- 
less runcompoop w'hen he is called on to 
defend them; but they will not follow him, 
nor do what he tells diem, because they do 
not wish to share his defeat and disgrace. 

WAS 3ESOS A MARTYR.^ 

It is important therefore that we should 
clear our minds of the notion that Jesus 
died, as some of us are in the habit of 
declaring, for his social and pohucal 
opinions. There have been many martyrs 
to those opinions; but he w'as not one 
of them, nor, as his words shew, did he 
see any more sense in martyrdom than 
Galileo did. He was executed by the Jews 
for the blasphemy of claiming to be a 
God; and Pilate, to whom this -was amere 
piece of supersduous nonsense, let them 
execute him as the cheapest way of keep- 
mg them quiet, on the formal plea that 
he had committed treason against Rome 
by saying that he was die King of die 
Jews. He was not falsely accused, nor 
demed full opportumues of defending 
himself. The proceedings were quite 
straightforward and regular; and Pilate, 
to w’hom the appeal lay, favored him and 
despised his judges, and was evidendy 
willing enough to be condhated. But 
instead of denying the charge; Jesus re- 
peated the offence. He knew what he was 
doing: he had ahenated numbers of liis 
owTi disdples and been stoned in the 
streets for doing it before. He was not 
Ijdng: he beheved literally what he said. 
The horror of the High Pnest was per- 
fecdy natural: he was a Primate con- 
fronted with a heterodox street preacher 
uttering w'hat seemed to him an appalhng 
and impudent blasphemy- The fact that 
the blasphemy was to Jesus a simple 
statement of fact, and that it has since 
been accepted as such by all western 
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nations, does not invalidate the proceed- 
ings, nor give us the right to regard Annas 
and Caiaphas as worse men than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Head 
Master of Eton. If Jesus had been indicted 
in a modem court, he would have been 
examined by two doctors; found to be 
obsessed by a delusion; declared incap- 
able of pleading; and sent to an asylum: 
tliat is the whole difference. But please 
note that when a man is charged before 
a modern tribunal (to take a case that 
happened die other day) of having as- 
serted and maintained that he was an 
officer returned from the front to receive 
the Victona Cross at the hands of the 
King, although he was in fact a mechanic, 
nobody thinks of treating lum as afflicted 
with a delusion. He is punished for false 
pretences, because his assertion is credible 
and therefore misleading. Just so, the 
claim to divinity made by Jesus was to 
the High Pnest, who looked forward to 
the coming of a Messiah, one that might 
conceivably have been true, and might 
therefore have misled the people in a very 
dangerous way. That was why he treated 
Jesus as an impostor and a blasphemer 
where we should have treated him as a 
madman. 

THE GOSPELS WlTHOtJT PREJUDICE 

’All this will become clear if we read 
the gospels without prejudice. When I 
was young it was impossible to read them 
without fantastic confusion of thought. 
The confusion was so utterly confounded 
that it was called the proper spirit to read 
the Bible in. Jesus was a baby; and he was 
older than creation. He was a man who 
could be persecuted, stoned, scourged, 
and killed; and he was a god, immortal 
and all-powerful, able to raise the dead 
and call millions of angels to his idd. It 
was a sin to doubt either view of him: 
that is, It was a sin to reason about him; 
and the end was that you did not reason 
about him, and read about him only when 


you were compelled. When you heard the 
gospel stones read in church, or learnt 
tiiem from painters and poets, you came 
out with an impression of their contents 
that would have astonished a Chinaman 
who had read the story without pre- 
possession. Even sceptics who were 
specially on their guard, put the Bible in 
the dock, and read the gospels with the 
object of detecting discrepandes in the 
four narratives to shew that the wnters 
were as subject to error as the wnters of 
yesterday’s newspaper. 

All this has changed greatly within two 
generations. Today the Bible is so httle 
read that the language of the Authorized 
Version is rapidly becoming obsolete; 
so that even in the United States, where 
the old tradition of the verbal infallibility 
of “the book of books” hngers more 
strongly than anywhere else except per- 
haps in Ulster, retranslations into modem 
English have been introduced perforce to 
save its bare intelligibihty. It is quite easy 
today to find cultivated persons who have 
never read tile New Testament and on 
whom therefore it is possible to try the 
experiment of asking them to read the 
gospels and state what they have gathered 
as to the history and views and character 
of Christ. 

THE GOSPELS NOW UNINTELLIGIBLE 
TO NOVICES 

But it will not do to read the gospels 
with a mind furnished only for the recep- 
tion of, say, a biography of Goethe. You 
will not make sense of them, nor even 
be able without impatient wearmess to 
persevere in the task of going steadily 
through them, unless you know sonae- 
thing of the history of the human ima^n- 
ation as apphed to rebgion. Not long 
ago I asked a writer of distinguished 
intellectual competence whether he Iwd 
made a study of the gospels since ffis 
childhood. His reply was that he had 
lately tned, but “found it all such non- 
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sense that I could not stick it.” As I do 
not -want to send anyone to the gospels 
-with dus result, I had better here give a 
bnef exposition of how much of the 
history of religion is needed to make the 
gospels and the conduct and ultimate fate 

^ of Jesus intelligible and mteresting- 

-r WORLDLINESS OF THE MAJORITV 

~ The first common mistake to get rid of 

“ is that mankind consists of a great mass 
of reh^ous people and a few eccentric 
atheists. It consists of a huge mass of 
worldly people, and a small percentage of 
persons deeply interested in reh^on and 

- concerned about their own souls and 

- other people’s; and this section consists 
mostly of those who are passionately 
affirmmg the established rehgion and 
those who are passionately attacking it, 
the genuine philosophers being very few. 
Thus you never have a nation of milhons 
of Wesleys and one Tom Pdne. You 
have a milhon Mr Worldly Wisemans, 
one Wesley, with his small congregauon, 
and one Tom Fame, with his smaller 
congregation. The passionately religious 
are a people apart; and if they were not 
hopelessly oumumbered by the worldly, 
they would turn the world upside down, 
as St Paul was reproached, quite )ustly, 
for wanting to do. Few people can num- 
ber among their personal acquaintances 
a single atheist or a single Plymouth 
Brother. Unless a rehgious turn in our- 
selves has led us to seek the httle Societies 
to which these rare birds belong, we pass 
our lives among people who, whatever 
creeds they may repeat, and in whatever 
temples they may avouch then respect- 
ability and wear their Sunday clothes, 
have robust consaences, and hunger and 
thirst, not for righteousness, but for nch 
feeding and comfort and social position 
and attractive mates and ease and pleasure 
and respect and consideradon: in short, 
for love and money. To diese people one 
morahty is as good as another provided 
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they are used to it and can put up with its 
restrictions without unhappmess; and in 
the maintenance of this morahty diey will 
fight and punish and coerce without 
scruple- They may not be the salt of the 
earth, these Philistines; but they are the 
substance of civilization; and they save 
society from rum by criminals and con- 
querors as well as by Savonarolas and 
^pperdolhngs. And as they know, very 
sensibly, that a htde rehgion is good for 
children and serves mor^ty, keeping the 
poor in goodhumor or in awe by ptomis- 
mg rewards in heaven or threatening 
torments in hell, they encourage the 
religious people up to a certam point; for 
instance, if Savonarola only tells the 
ladies of Florence that they ought to tear 
off their jewels and finery and sacrifice 
them to God, they offer him a cardinal’s 
hat; and praise iW as a samt; but if he 
induces them to acmally do it, they bum 
him as a pubhc nuisance. 

RELIGION OF THE inNORITY. 

SALVATIONISM 

The rehgion of the tolerated religious 
minority has always been essenually the 
same rehgion: that is why its changes of 
name and form have made so httle differ- 
ence. That IS why, also, a nadon so 
dvihzed as the English can convert 
negroes to their fath with great ease, but 
cannotconvert Mahometans or Jews. The 
negro finds in dvihzed Salvanonism an 
unspeakably more comforting version of 
his crude creed; but neither Saracen nor 
Jew sees any advantage in it over his own 
version. The Crusader was surpnscd to 
find the Saracen qmte as rehgious and 
moral as himself, and rather more than 
less dvilized. The Ladn Chnsoan has 
nothing to offer the Greek Chnstian that 
Greek Chnstiamty has not already pro- 
vided. They are all, at root, Salvationists. 

Let us trace this rehgion of Salvation 
from Its begmmngs. So many things that 
man does not himself contnve or desire 
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are always happening: death, plagues, 
tempests, blights, floods, sunrise and sun- 
set, growths and harvests and decay, and 
Kant’s two wonders of tlie starry heavens 
above us and the moral law within us, 
that we conclude that somebody must be 
doing it all, or that somebody is doing 
the good and somebody else doing the 
evil, or that armies of invisible persons, 
beneficent and malevolent, are doing it; 
hence you postulate gods and devils, 
angels and demons. You propitiate these 
powers with presents, called sacrifices, 
and flatteries, called praises. Then the 
Kantian morel law within you makes you 
conceive your god as a judge; and 
straightway you try to corrupt him, also 
with presents and flatteries. This seems 
shocking to us; but our objection to it is 
qmte a recent development; no longer 
ago than Shakespear’s time it was thought 
quite natural that litigants should give 
presents to human judges; and the buying 
off of divine wrath by actual money pay- 
ments to priests, or, in the reformed 
churches which discountenance tWs, by 
subscriptions to chanties and church 
building and the like, is still in full swing. 
Its practical disadvantage is that fliough 
it makes matters very easy for the nch, it 
cuts off the poor from all hope of di\dne 
favor. And this quickens the moral criti- 
cism of the poor to such an extent, that 
they soon find the moral law within them 
revolting against the idea of buying off 
the deity with gold and gifts, though they 
are still quite ready to buy him off widi 
the paper money of praise and professions 
of repentance. Accordingly, you will find 
that though a religion may last unchanged 
for many centuries in pnmitive com- 
munities where the conditions of hfe 
leave no room for poverty and riches, 
and the process of propitiating the super- 
natural powers is as well within the 
means of the least of the members as 
within those of ihe headman, yet when 
commercial civilization arrives, and capi- 


talism divides the people into a few nch 
and a great many so poor fliat they can 
barely live, a movement for religious 
reform will arise among the poor, and 
will be essentially a movement for cheap 
or entirely gratuitous salvation. 

To understand what the poor mean by 
propitiation, we must examine for a 
moment what they mean by justice. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ATONE- 
MENT AND PUNISHMENT 

The primitive idea of justice is partly 
legalized revenge and partly expiation by 
sacrifice. It works out from both sides in 
the notion that two blacks make a white, 
and that when a wrong has been done, 
it should be paid for by an equivalent 
suffering. It seems to the Philistine major- 
ity a matter of course that this compen- 
sating suffering should be inflicted on the 
wrongdoer for the sake of its deterrent 
effect on other would-be wrongdoers, 
but a moment's reflection will shew that 
tliis Utilitarian application corrupts the 
whole transaction. For example, the 
shedding of innocent blood cannot be 
balanced by the shedding of guilty blood. 
Sacrificing a criminal to propitiate God 
for the murder of one of his righteous 
servants is like sacrificing a mangy sheep 
or an ox with the rinderpest: it calls down 
dmne wrath instead of appeasing it In 
doing it we offer God as a sacrifice the 
gratification of our own revenge and the 
protection of our own hves without cost 
to ourselves; and cost to ourselves is the 
essence of sacrifice and expiation. 
ever much the Phihstines have succeeded 
in confusing these things in practice, they 
are to the Salvationist sense distinct and 
even contrary. The Baronet’s cousin in 
Dickens’s novel, who, perplexed by the 
failure of the poUce to discover the mm- 
derer of the baronet’s soheitor, sad pm 
better hang wrong fellow than no fellow, 
was not only expressing a ve^ Mmmon 
sentiment, but trembhng on the brink ot 
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the rarer Salvatioiust opinion that it is 
much better to hang the urroi^ fellour: 
that, in feet, the -wrong fellour is the right 
fellow to hang. 

The point is a cardinal one, because 
until we grasp it not only does historical 
Christianity remain unintelhgible to us, 
but those who do not care a rap about 
historical Christiamty may be led into the 
mistake of supposii^ that if we discard 
revenge, and treat murderers exactly as 
God treated Cain: that is, exempt them 
from pumshment by putting a brand on 
them as unworthy to be sacrificed, and 
let them face the world as best thej' can 
with that brand on them,weshould getrid 
bodiofpumshmentand sacrifice. It would 
not at all follow: on thecontrary,the feel- 
ing that there must be an expiation of the 
murder might quite possibly lead to our 
putting some innocent person — the more 
innocent the better — ^to a cruel death to 
balance the account -with divine justice. 

SAI.VATIOK .vr FIRST A C3ASS PRm- 

ixge; asd the remedy 

Thus, ev'en when the poor dedde that 
the method of purchasii^ salvation by 
ofiering rams and goats or bringing gold 
to the altar must be wrong because they 
cannot afford it, we still do not fed 
"sat ed” -without a sacrifice and a victim, 
fri -vain do we try to substitute mystical 
rites that cost nothing, such as dreum- 
asion, or, as asubsutute for that, baptism. 
Our sense of justice still demands an 
expiation, a sacrifice, a sufferer for our 
sins. And this leaves the poor man still in 
his old difficulty; for if it -was impossible 
for him to procure rams and goats and 
shekels, how much more impossible is it 
for him to find a neighbor uffio -will 
voluntanly suffer for his sms: one who 
-Will say cheerfully “You have comnutted 
a murder. Well, net er mind: I am -wilhng 
to be hanged for it in your stead”? 

Our imagination must come to our 
rescue. Why not, instead of driving our- 


selves to despdr by insisting on a separate 
atonement by a separate redeemer for 
every sin, have one great atonement and 
one great redeemer to compound for the 
sins of the -world once for ail? Nothing 
easier, nothing cheaper. The yoke is easy, 
the burden hght. AUyou have to do when 
theredeemeris oncefound (or invented by 
theima^nation)istobeheveinthee£Bca(ty 
of the transaction, and you are sav ed. The 
rams and goats cease to bleed; the altars 
•which ask for expensive gifts and continu- 
ally renewed sac^ces are tomdovvn; and 
the Church of the single redeemer and the 
smgle atonement rises on the ruins of the 
old temples,and becomes a sii^e Church 
of the Christ. 

BETROSPECnVE ATON-EMEJiT; ASD THE 

EXPECTJtTION OF THE REDEEMER 

But this does not happen at once. Be- 
tween the old cosdy region of the rich 
and the new gratuitous rehgjon of the 
poor there comes an interregnum in 
which the redeemer, though conceived 
by the human iraa^anon, is not yet 
found. He is a-iraited and expected under 
the names of the Christ, the Messiali, 
Baldur the Beautiful, or what not; but he 
has not yet come. Yet the sinners are not 
therefore in despair. It is true that they 
cannot say, as we say, “The Christ has 
come, and has redeemed us”; but they 
can say “The Christ -will come, and -will 
redeem us,” which, as the atonement is 
conceived as retrospective, is equally 
consolmg. There are periods when 
nations are seething -with ^s expectation 
and crying aloud with prophecy of the 
Redeemer tiirough their poets. To feel 
that atmosphere we have only to take up 
the Bibleand read Isaialiatoneendof such 
a period and Luke and John at the other. 

COMPLEHOH OF THE SCSIEME BY 
LUTHER AND CALVIN 

Ve now see our reli^on as a quaint 
but qmte intelligible ev olution from crude 

T2 
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attempts to propitiate tlie destructive 
forces of Nature among savages to a 
subtle theology with a costly ritual of 
sacrifice possible only to the rich as a 
luxury, and finally to the religion of 
Luther and Calvin. And it must be said 
for the earlier forms tliat they involved 
very real sacrifices. The sacrifice was not 
always vicarious, and is not yet uni- 
versally so. In India men pay with their 
own skins, tortunng tliemsdves hideously 
to attain holiness. In the west, saints 
amazed the world with their austerities 
and self-scourgings and confessions and 
vigils. But Luther delivered us from all 
that. His reformation was a triumph of 
imagination and a triumph of cheapness. 
It brought you complete salvation and 
asked you for notliing but faith. Lutlier 
did not know what he was doing in the 
scienufic sodological way in which we 
know It; but his instinct served him 
better than knowledge could have donej 
for it was instinct rather than theological 
casuistry that made him hold so resolutely 
to Justification by Faitli as the trump card 
by which he should beat the Pope, or, as 
he would have put it, the sign in wltich 
he should conquer. He may be said to 
have abolished the charge for admission 
to heaven. Paul had advocated this; but 
Luther and Calvin did it. 

JOHN BARLEYCORN 

There is yet another page in the history 
of rehgion which must be conned and 
digested before the career of Jesus can be 
fully understood. People who can read 
long books will find it in Frazer’s Golden 
Bough. Simpler folk will find it in the 
peasant’s song of John Barleycorn, now 
made accessible to our drawing room 
amateurs in the admirable collections of 
Somersetshire Folk Songs by Mr Ceal 
Sharp. From Frazer’s magnum opus you 
vtill learn how the same primitive logic 
which makes the Enghshman believe 
today that by eating a beefsteak he can 


acquire the strength and courage of the 
bull, and to hold that belief in the face of 
the most ignominious defeats by vege- 
tarian wrestlers and racers and bicyclists, 
led the first men who conceived God as 
capable of incarnation to believe that they 
could acquire a spark of his divinity by 
eating his flesh and drinking his blood. 
And from the song of John Barleycorn 
you may learn how the miracle of the 
seed, the growth, and the harvest, suU 
the most wonderful of all the miracles 
and as inexplicable as ever, taught the 
primitive husbandman, and, as we must 
now affirm, taught him quite rightly, that 
God IS in the seed, and that God is im- 
mortal. And thus it became the test of 
Godhead that nothing that you could do 
to it could kill it, and that when you 
buried it, it would rise again in renewed 
life and beauty and give mankind eternal 
life on condition that it was eaten and 
drunk, and again slain and buried, to rise 
again for ever and ever. You may, and 
indeed must, use John Barleycorn “nght 
barbarouslee,” cutting him “off at knee” 
witli your scythes, scourging him with 
your flails, burying him in the earth; and 
he will not resist you nor reproach you, 
but will rise again in golden beauty 
amidst a great burst of sunshine and bird 
music, and save you and renew your bfe. 
And from the interweaving of ffiese two 
traditions with the craving for the Re- 
deemer, you at last get the convi^on 
that when the Redeemer comes he will be 
immortal; he will give us his body to eat 
and his blood to dnnk; and he will prove 
his divinity by suffermg a barbarous 
death without resistance or reproach, and 
rise from the dead and return to the earth 
in glory as the giver of hfe etemaL 

LOOKING FOR THE END OF THE WORLD 
Yet another persistent belief has beset 
the imagination of the religious ever since 
religion spread among the poor, or, 
rather, ever since commerdal civilization 
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produced a hopelessly poor class cut off 
from enjoyment in Ais "world. That 
belief is that ffie end of this -Rorld is at 
hand, and that it "otII presently pass away 
and be replaced by a kingdom of happi- 
ness, justice, and bliss in which the rich 
and the oppressors and the unjust shall 
have no share. We are all femiliar "with 
this expectation: many of us cherish some 
pious relative who sees in every great 
calamity a sign of the approaching end. 
Wammg pamphlets are in constant drcu- 
lation: advertisements are put in the 
papers and prid for by those "who are 
convinced, and "who are horrified at 
the indifference of the irrehgious to 
the approaching doom. And rew’ahst 
preachers, no-w as in the days of John the 
Bapust, sddom fail to -warn their fiocks 
to -watch and pray, as the great day -will 
steal upon them hke a thief in the night, 
and cannot be long deferred in a world so 
•wicked. This belief also associates itself 
with Barleycorn’s second commg; so that 
the two events become identified at last. 

There is the other and more artifiaal 
side of this behef, on which it is an incul- 
cated dread. The ruler who appeals to the 
prospect of heaven to console tiie poor 
and keep them from insurrection also 
curbs the "vidous by threatemng them 
with hell. In the Koran "we find Mahomet 
dnven more and more to this expedient 
of government; and experience confirms 
his evident behef that it is impossible to 
govern "without it in certrin phases of 
a\iiization. We shall see later on that it 
gives a po-aerful attraction to the behef 
in a Redeemer, since it adds to remorse 
of consaence, which hardened men bear 
vety hghtly, a defimte dread of hideous 
and eternal torture. 

THE HONOR OF DFITNE PJVBENTAGE 

One more tradition must be noted. 
The consummation of praise for a king 
is to declare that he is the son of no 
earthly father, but of a god. His mother 


goK into the temple of Apollo, and 
Apollo comes to her in tiie shape of a 
serpent, or the like. TheRoman emperors, 
folio-wing the example of Augustus, 
darned tiie title of God. Dlogically, such 
divine kings insist a good deal on their 
royal human ancestors. Alexander, claim- 
ing to be the son of Apollo, is equally 
determined to be the son of Philip. As 
the gospels stand, St Matthew and St 
Luke give genedogies (the two are 
different) establishing the descent of Jesus 
through Joseph from the royal house of 
Dand, and yet declare that not Joseph 
but the Holy Ghost -was the fetiier of 
Jesus It is Aerefore now held diat the 
story of the Holy Ghost is a later inter- 
polation borrotved from the Greek and 
Roman imperial tradition. But experience 
shews that simultaneous faith in the 
descent from Damd and the conception 
by the Holy Ghost is possible. Such 
double behefs are entertained by tlie 
human mind -without uneasiness or con- 
sdousness of the contradiction involved 
h^y mstances might be given: a fatmhar 
one to my generation being that of the 
Tichbome claimant^ whose attempt to 
pass himself off as a baronet was sup- 
ported by an association of laborers on 
the ground tliat the Tichbome family, in 
resisnng it, were trymg to do a laborer 
out of lus rights. It is quite possible that 
hfatthew and Luke may have been un- 
conscious of the contradiction: indeed 
tiie interpolation theory does not remove 
the difficulty, as the interpolators them- 
selves must have been unconsaous of it. 
A better ground for suspecting interpola- 
tion is that St Paul knew' notiiing of the 
divine birth, and taught that Jesus came 
into the world at his birth as the son of 
Joseph, but rose from the dead after three 
days as the son of God. Here again, few 
notice the discrepancy: the three -view's 
are accepted simultaneously without in- 
tellectual discomfort. We can provision- 
ally entertrin half a dozen contradictory 
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versions of an event if we feel either that 
It does not greatly matter, or that there 
is a category attainable in which the 
contradictions are reconciled. 

But that is not the present point. All 
that need be noted here is that the legend 
of divine birth was sure to be attached 
sooner or later to very eminent persons 
in Roman imperial times, and that 
modern theologians, far from discrediting 
it, have very logically affirmed the mira- 
culous conception not only of Jesus but 
of his mother. 

With no more scholarly equipment 
than a knowledge of these habits of the 
human imagination, anyone may now 
read the four gospels without bewilder- 
ment, and widiout the contemptuous 
incredulity which spoils the temper of 
many modem atheists, or the senseless 
credulity which sometimes makes pious 
people force us to shove them aside in 
emergenaes as impracticable lunatics 
when they ask us to meet violence and 
injustice with dumb submission in the 
belief that the strange demeanor of Jesus 
before Pilate was meant as an example of 
normal human conduct. Let us admit that 
without the proper clues the gospels are, 
to a modern educated person, nonsensical 
and incredible, whilst the apostles are 
unreadable. But with the clues, they are 
fairly plain sailing. Jesus becomes an 
intelligible and consistent person. His 
reasons for going “like a lamb to the 
slaughter” instead of saving himself as 
Mahomet did, become quite clear. The 
narrative becomes as credible as any 
other historical narrative of its period. 

MATTHEW 

THE annunciation: the massacre: 

THE FLIGHT 

Let us begin with the gospel of Mat- 
thew, beanng in mind that it does not 
profess to be the evidence of an eye- 


witness. It is a chronicle, founded, like 
other chronicles, on such evidence and 
records as the chronicler could get hold 
of. The only one of the evangelists who 
professes to give first-hand evidence as an 
eye-witness naturally takes care to say so; 
and the fact that Matthew makes no such 
pretension, and writes throughout as a 
chronicler, makes it clear that he is telling 
the story of Jesus as Holinshed told the 
story of Macbeth, except that, for a reason 
to be given later on, he must have col- 
lected his matenal and completed his 
book within the lifetime of persons con- 
temporary with Jesus. Allowance must 
also be made for the fact that the gospel 
is written in the Greek language, whilst 
the first-hand traditions and tiie actual 
utterances of Jesus must have been in 
Aramaic, the dialect of Palestine. These 
distinctions are important, as you will 
find if you read Hohnshed or Froissart 
and then read Benvenuto Cellini. You do 
not blame Hohnshed or Froissart for 
believing and repeating the things they 
had read or been told, tiiough you cannot 
always believe these things yourself. But 
when Celhni tells you that he saw this or 
did that, and you find it impossible to 
believe him, you lose patience with him, 
and are disposed to doubt everything in 
his autobiography. Do not forget, then, 
that Matthew is Hohnshed and not 
Benvenuto. The very first pages of his 
narrative will put your attitude to the test. 

Matthew tells us that the mother of 
Jesus was betrothed to a man of roym 
pedigree named Joseph, 
enough to live in a house in Bethlehem 
to which kings could bring gifts of gold 
without provoking any comment. An 
angel announces to Joseph that J^us is 
the son of the Holy Ghost, and that he 
must not accuse her of infidehty because 
of her beanng a son of which he is not 
the father; but this episode disappears 
from the subsequent narrative: there is no 
record of its having been told to Jesus, 
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nor any indication of Ms having any 
inowledge of it. The narrative, in fact, 
proceeds in all respects as if theaxmunda- 
tion formed no part of it. 

Herod the Tetrarch, believii^ that a 
child has been bom who will destroy 
him, orders all the male diildren to be 
slaughtered; and Jesus escapes by die 
flight of Ms parents into Egyptj whence 
they return to Na2areth when the danger 
is over. Here it is necessary to antidpate 
a htde by saying that none of the other 
evangehsts accepts diis story, as none of 
them except John, who throv'S o\er 
Matdiew altogether, shares Ms craze for 
treating Mstory and biography as mere 
records of the fulfilment of andent 
Jewish prophedes. TMs craze no doubt 
led Mm to seek for some legend bearing 
out Hosea’s “Out of Egypt have I called 
my son,” and Jeremiah's Rachel weeping 
for her children: in fact, he says so. 
Nodung that interests us nowadays turns 
on the credibihty of the massacre of the 
innocents and the flight mto Egypt. We 
may forget them, and proceed to the 
important part of the narrative, wMch 
skips at once to the manhood of Jesus 

JOHN THE BAPTIST 

At diis moment, a Sidvationist prophet 
named John is stirring the people very 
strongly. John has declared that the rite 
of arcumasion is insuffident as a dedica- 
tion of the indiridual to God, and has 
subsnmted the rite of baptism. To us, 
who are accustomed to baptism as a 
matter of course, and to whom drcum- 
cision is a rather ridiculous foreign 
practice of no consequence, the sensa- 
tional effect of such a heresy as diis on 
the Jews is not apparent: it seems to us 
as natural that John should ha\'e baptized 
people as diat the rector of our village 
should do so. But, as St Paul found to his 
cost later on, the discarding of circura- 
dsion for baptism was to the Jevs as 
startling a heresy as the discardmg of 


transubsiantiation in the itiss was to the 
Cathohcs of the XVI century. 

JESnS JOINS THE BAPTISTS 

Jesus entered as a man of thirty (Luke 
says) into the rehgious hfe of his time by 
going to John the Baptist and demandmg 
baptism from him, much as certain w'ell- 
to-do young gendemen forty years ago 
“jomed the Sodahsts.” As & as est^- 
lished Jewry was concerned, he burnt Ms 
boats by this action, and cut himself off 
from the routme of wealth, respectabihty, 
and orthodoxy. He then b^an preacMng 
John’s gospel, wMch, apart from the 
heresy of baptism, the value of w'Mch lay 
in its bringmg the Gentiles (that is. the 
unarcumdzed) witMn the pale of salva- 
tion, was a call to the people to repent of 
their sins, as the kingdom of heaven was 
at hand. Luke adds that he also preached 
the communism of charity; told the 
surveyors of taxes not to over-assess die 
taxpayers; and addsed soldiers to be 
content with their wages and not to be 
violent or lay false accusations. There is 
no record of John going beyond diis. 

THE SAVAGE JOHN AND THE 
CIVILIZED JESUS 

Jesus went beyond it very rapidly, 
according to Matthew. Though, like 
John, he became an itinerant preacher, he 
departed widely from John’s marmer of 
hfe. John w'ent into die wilderness, not 
into the synagogues; and Ms baptismal 
font was the river Jordan. He was an 
ascetic, clothed in skins and living on 
locusts and wild honey, practising a 
savage austerity. He courted martyrdom, 
and met it at the hands of Herod. Jesus" 
saw no merit either in asceticism or 
martyrdom. In contrast to John he was 
essentially a highly-civiIized, cultivated 
person. According to Luke, he pointed 
out the contrast himself chaffing the 
Jews for complaimng that John must be 
possessed by the devil because he v»as a 
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teetotaller and vegetarian, whilst, because 
Jesus was neither one nor the other, they 
reviled him as a gluttonous man and a 
wmebibber, tlie friend of the officials 
and their mistresses. He told straidaced 
disciples that they would have trouble 
enough from other people without mak- 
ing any for themselves, and that they 
should avoid martyrdom and enjoy them- 
selves whilst they had the chance. “When 
they persecute you in this city,” he says, 
“flee into the next.” He preaches in fhe 
synagogues and in the open air indiffer- 
endy, just as they come. He repeatedly 
says, “I desire mercy and not sacrifice,” 
meaning evidently to clear himself of the 
inveterate superstidon that suflering is 
gratifying to God. “Be not, as the 
Pharisees, of a sad countenance,” he says. 
He is convivial, feasting with Roman 
officials and sinners. He is careless of his 
person, and is remonstrated with for not 
washing his hands before sitting down to 
table. The followers of John the Baptist, 
who fast, and who expect to find the 
Christians greater ascetics than them- 
selves, are disappointed at finding that 
Jesus and lus twelve fnends do not fast; 
and Jesus tellsthemthattheyshouldrejoice 
in him instead of being melancholy. He is 
jocular, and tells them they will all have as 
much fasting as they want soon enough, 
whether they like it or not. He is not 
afraid of disease, and dines with a leper. 
A woman, apparently to protect him 
against infection, pours a costly unguent 
on his head, and is rebuked because what 
it cost might have been given to the poor. 
He poohpoohs that lowspirited view, and 
says, as he said when he was reproached 
for not fasting, that the poor are always 
there to be helped, but that he is not there 
to be anointed always, implying that you 
should never lose a chance of being happy 
when there is so much misery in ffie 
world. He breaks die Sabbath; is im- 
patient of conventionality when it is im- 
comfortable or obstructive; and outrages 


the feelings of the Jews by breaches of it 
He is apt to accuse people who feel that 
way of hypocrisy. Like the late Samuel 
Buder, he regards disease as a department 
of sin, and on curing a lame man, says 
“Thy sins are forgiven” instead of “Anse 
and walk,” subsequently mmntrining, 
when the Scnbes reproach him for assum- 
ing power to forgive sin as well as to cure 
disease, that the two come to the same 
thing. He has no modest affectations, and 
claims to be greater than Solomon or 
Jonah. When reproached, as Bunyan was, 
for resorting to the art of fiction when 
teaching in parables, he justifies himself 
on the ground that art is the only way in 
which ffie people can be taught. He is, m 
short, what we should call an artist and a 
Bohemian in his manner of hfe. 

JESUS NOT A PROSELYTIST 

A point of considerable practical im- 
portance today is that he expressly 
repudiates the idea that forms of reh^on, 
once rooted, can be weeded out and re- 
planted with the flowers of a foreign 
faith. “If you try to root up the tares you 
vdll root up the wheat as well.” Our 
proselytizing missionary enterprises are 
thus flady contrary to his advice; and 
their results appear to bear him out in his 
view that if you convert a man brought 
up in another creed, you inevitably 
demoralize him. He acts on this view 
himself, and does not convert his disciplK 
from Judaism to Christianity. To this 
day a Christian would be in religion a Jew 
initiated by baptism instead of drcim- 
asion,and accepting Jesus as the Messiah, 
and his teachings as of lugher authonty 
than those of Moses, but for the action ot 
the Jewish priests, who, to save Jewry 
from being submerged in the rising flood 
of Christianity after the capture of 
Jerusalem and die destruction of the 
Temple, set up what was practi^ly a 
new religious order, with nev/ Scriptures 
and elaborate new observances, and to 
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their list of the accursed added one 
Jeschu, a bastard nia^cian, 'syhose comic 
rogueries brought Mm to a bad end hke 
Punch or HI Eulenspiegel: an invention 
wMch cost them dear when the Christians 
got theupperhand ofthempohtically.The 
Jew as Jesus, Mmself a Jew, knew him, 
never dreamt of such things, and could 
follow Jesus -without ceasing to be a Jew- 

THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 

So much for Ms personal life and 
temperament. His public career as a 
popular preacher carnes Mm equally Mr 
beyond John the Baptist. He lays no 
stress on baptism or vows, and preaches 
conduct incessantly. He advocates com- 
munism, the widenmg of the private 
family vith its cramping ties into the 
great family of mankind under the father- 
hood of God, the abandonment of re- 
venge and punishment, the counteracting 
of evil by good instead of by a hostile 
evil, and an organic conception of society 
in wMch you are not an independent 
individual but a member of sodety, your 
neighbor being another member, and 
each of you members one of another, as 
two fingers on a hand, the ob-vious con- 
clusion being that unless you Io^ e your 
neighbor as yourself and he reciprocates 
you -will both be the worse for it. He 
conveysall tMswithextraordinary charm, 
and entcrtdns Ms hearers witii fables 
(parables) to illustrate them. He has no 
sj-nagogue or regular congregation, but 
travels firom place to place with twelve 
men v horn he has called from their work 
as he passed, and who have abandoned it 
to follow him. 

THE t.nRACLES 

He has certain abnormal powers by 
which he can perform miracles. He is 
ashamed of these powers, but, being 
extremely compassionate, cannot refuse 
to txerdse therawhenafflicted people beg 
him to cure them, when mulntudes of 


people are hungry, and when his disdples 
are terrified by storms on the lakes. He 
asks for no reward, but b^s the people 
not to mention tiiese powers of Ms. 
There are two oMious reasons for Ms 
dislike of bring known as a worker of 
miracles. One is the natural objection of 
all menwho possess suchpowers,buthave 
far more important busmess in tiie world 
than to exhibit them, to be r^arded 
primarily as charlatans, besides being 
pestered to give exMbinons to satisfy 
curiosity- The other is that Ms -view of 
the effect of miracles upon Ms mission is 
exactly that taken later on by Rousseau. 
He percrix es that they will discredit him 
and divert attention from Ms doctrine 
by raising an entirely irrelexant issue be- 
tween Ms disciples and Ms opponents. 

Possibly my readers may not ha\e 
studied Rousseau's Letters Written From 
The Mountmn, wMch may be regarded 
as the classic work on miracles as creden- 
tials of divine mission Rousseau shews, 
as Jesus foresaw, that the miracles are the 
mam obstacle to the acceptance of Chris- 
tiamty, because their mcredibihty (if they 
were not incredible they w-ould not be 
miracles) makes people sceptical as to the 
whole narranve, credible enough in tlie 
main, m w-Mch they occur, and suspiaous 
of the doctnne with wMch they are thus 
assodated. "Get rid of the miracles," said 
Rousseau, "and the whole w orld w ill fall 
at the feet of Jesus Christ.” He points out 
that miracles offered as evidence of dmn- 
ity,and frihng to comTnce,make divinity 
ridiculous He says, in effect, there is 
notMng in making a lame man walk: 
thousands of lame men haxe been cured 
and have w-alked without any nuracle. 
Bring me a man with only one leg and 
make another grow instantaneously on 
Mm before my e}!^, and I will be really 
impressed; but mere cures of ailments 
that have often been cured before are 
quite useless as evidence of anjihing else 
than desire to help and pow-er to cure. 
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Jesus, according to Matthew, agreed 
so entirely with Rousseau, and felt the 
danger so strongly, that when people who 
were not lU or in trouble came to him and 
asked him to exercise his powers as a sign 
of his mission, he was irritated beyond 
measure, and refused with an indignation 
which they, not seeing Rousseau’s point, 
must have thought very unreasonable. To 
be called “an evil and adulterous genera- 
tion” merely for asking a miracle worker 
to give an exhibition of his powers, is 
rather a startling experience. Mahomet^ 
by the way, also lost his temper when 
people asked him to perform miracles. 
But Mahomet expressly disclmmed any 
unusual powers; whereas it is clear from 
Matthew’s story that Jesus (unfortunately 
for himself, as he bought) had some 
powers of healing. It is also obvious tiiat 
the exerdse of such powers would ^ve 
nse to wild tales of magical feats which 
would expose their hero to condemnation 
as an impostor among people whose good 
opinion was of great consequence to the 
movement started by his mission. 

But the deepest annoyance ariting 
from the miracles would be the irrelev- 
ance of the issue raised by them. Jesus’s 
teaching has nothing to do with miracles. 
If his mission had been simply to demon- 
strate a new method of restoring lost eye- 
sight, the miracle of curing the blind 
would have been entirely relevant. But to 
say “You should love your enemies; and 
to convince you of this I will now pro- 
ceed to cure this gentleman of cataract” 
would have been, to a man of Jesus’s 
intelligence, the proposition of an idiot. 
If it could be proved today that not one 
of the miracles of Jesus actually occurred, 
that proof v/ould not invalidate a single 
one of his didactic utterances; and con- 
versely, if it could be proved that not 
only id the miracles actually occur, but 
that he had wrought a thousand other 
miracles a thousand times more wonder- 
ful, not a jot of weight would be added 


to his doctrine. And yet the intellectual 
energy of sceptics and divines has been 
wasted for generations in arguing about 
the miracles on the assumption that 
Christianity is at stake in the controversy 
as to whether the stories of Matthew are 
false or true. According to Matthew him- 
self, Jesus must have known this only too 
well; for wherever he went hewas assailed 
wdth a clamor for miracles, though his 
doctrine created bewildermenL 

So much for the miracles 1 Matthew 
tells us further, that Jesus declared that 
his doctrines would be attacked by 
Church and State, and that the common 
multitude were the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world. His disciples, in 
their relations with the pohtical and 
ecclesiastical organizations, v/ould be as 
sheep among wolves. 

MATTHEW IMPUTES BIGOTRY TO 3ESUS 

Matthew, likemost biographers, strives 
to identify the opinions and prqudices of 
his hero with his own. Although he d&- 
scnbes Jesus as tolerant even to careless- 
ness, he draws the line at the Gentile, and 
represents Jesus as a bigoted Jew who 
regards his mission as addressed exclu- 
sively to “the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” Whena woman of Canaanb^ged 
Jesus to cure her daughter, he first reftised 
to spe^ to her, and then told her brutally 
that "It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread and cast it to the dogs.” But when 
tile woman said, “Truth, Lord; yet the 
dogs eat of the crumbs vtiiich fall from 
their master’s table,” she melted the Jew 
out of him and made Christ a Christian. 
To the woman whom he had just called a 
dog he said, “O woman, great is thy 
faith: be it unto thee even as thou wilt. 
This is somehow one of the most touch- 
ing stories in the gospel; perhaps because 
the woman rebukes the prophet by a 
touidi of his own finest quality. It is 
certainly out of character; but as the sins 
of good men are always out of character. 
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it is not safe to reject the story as invented 
in the interest of Matthew’s determina- 
tion that Jesus shall have nothing to do 
with the Gentiles. At all events, there the 
story is; and it is by no means the only 
instance in which Matthew reports Jesus, 
in spite of the charm of his preaching, as 
extremely undvil in private intercourse- 

THE GREAT CHANGE 

So far the history is that of a man sane 
and interesting apart from his speaal gifts 
as orator, healer, and prophet. But a 
starthng change occurs. One day, after 
the disaples have discouraged him for a 
long time by their misunderstandmgs of 
his mission, and dieir speculations as to 
whether he is one of Ae old prophets 
come again, and if so, which, his disdple 
Peter suddenly solves the problem by 
exclaiming, “Thou art the Chnst, the son 
of the living God.” At this Jesus is estra- 
ordinanly pleased and exated. He de- 
clares that Peter has had a revelation 
straight from God. He makes a pun on 
Peter’s name, and declares him the 
founder of his Church. And he accepts 
his destiny as a god by araiounang that 
he will be killed when he goes to Jeru- 
salem; for if he IS really the Christ, it is a 
necessary part of his legendary destiny 
that he shall be slain. Peter, not under- 
standing this, rebukes him for what seems 
mere craven melancholy; and Jesus turns 
fiercely on him and cries, “Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan.” 

Jesus now becomes obsessed with a 
conviction of his di\nmy, and talks about 
It continually to his disciples, though he 
forbids them to mention it to others. 
They begin to dispute among themsel\ es 
as to tile posinon they shall occupy in 
hca\en -ahen his kingdom is established. 
He rebukes them strenuously for this, 
and repeats lus teaching tliat greatness 
means service and not domination; but he 
lumself, alri-ays instincttvely somewhat 
haughtj’, now becomes arrogant, dicta- 


torial, and even abusive, never replymg 
to his cnacs without an insulting epithet, 
and even cursing a fig-tree whidi dis- 
appoints him when he goes to it for fiuit. 
He assumes all the traditions of the folk- 
lore gods, and announces that, like John 
Barleycorn, he will be barbarously slain 
and buried, but will rise from the earth 
and return to hfe. He attaches to himself 
the immemorial tribal ceremony of eating 
tile god, by blessing bread and wine and 
handmg them to his disaples with the 
w'ords “This is my body: this is my 
blood ” He forgets his own teaching and 
threatens etemti fire and eternal punish- 
ment. He announces, in addition to his 
Barleycomresurrection,that he will come 
to tile wmrld a second time in glory and 
estabhsh his kingdom on earth He fears 
that this may lead to the appearance of 
impostors claiming to be lumself, and 
declares expliody and repeatedly that no 
matterwhatwonders these impostors may 
perform, his own coming wvll be unmis- 
takeable,as the stars will fell from heaven, 
and trumpets be blown by angels. Further 
he declares that this will take place dunng 
the hfetime of persons then present. 

JERUSALEM AND THE MYSTICAL 
SACRIFICE 

In this new^ frame of mind he at last 
enters Jerusalem amid great popular 
curiosity; dnves the moneychangers and 
sacnfice sellers out of the temple in a riot; 
refuses to interest himself in the beauties 
and wonders of the temple building on 
the ground that presently not a stone of 
It shall be left on another; revnles tiie high 
priests and elders in intolerable terms; and 
is arrested by mght in a garden to a\ oid 
a popular disturbance. He makes no re- 
sistance, being persuaded that it is part of 
his destiny as a god to be murdered and 
to rise again. One of his followers shea’s 
fight, and cuts off the ear of one of his 
captors. Jesus rebukes him, but does not 
attempt to heal the wound, though he 
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declares that if he wished to resist he 
could easily summon twelve million 
angels to his aid. He is taken before the 
liigh priest and by him handed over to 
the Roman governor, who is puzzled by 
his silent refusal to defend himself in any 
■v^'ay, or to contradict his accusers or their 
witnesses, Pilate having naturally no idea 
that the prisoner conceives himself as 
going through an inevitable process of 
torment, deadi, and burial as a prelude to 
resurrection. Before the high priest he has 
also been silent except that when the 
priest asks him is he Ae Chnst, the Son 
of God, he replies that they shall all see 
the Son of Man sitting at the ri^t hand 
of power, and coming on the clouds of 
heaven. He maint^s this attitude with 
fnghtful fortitude whilst they scourge 
him, mock him, torment him, and finally 
crucify him between two thieves. His 
prolonged agony of thirst and pain on 
the cross at last breaks his spirit, and he 
dies with a cry of “My God: why hast 
Thou forsaken me.^” 

NOT THIS MAN BUT BARABBAS 

Meanwhile he has been definitely re- 
jected by the people as well as by the 
priests. Pilate, pitying him, and unable to 
make out exactly what he has done (the 
blasphemy that has horrified the high 
priest does not move the Roman), tries to 
get him off by remindmg the people that 
they have, by custom, the ri^t to, have 
a prisoner released at that time, and sug- 
gests that he should release Jesus. But 
they insist on his releasing a prisoner 
named Barabbas instead, and on having 
Jesus crucified. Matthew gives no clue to 
the popularity of Barabbas, describing 
him simply as “a notable prisoner.” The 
later gospels make it clear, very sig- 
nificantly, that his offence was sedition 
and insurrection; that he was an advocate 
of physical force; and that he had killed 
his man. The choice of Barabbas thus 
appears as a popular choice of the mihtant 


advocate of physical force as against the 
unresisting advocate of mercy. 

THE RESXmRECnON 

Matthew then tells how after three days 
an angel opened the family vault of one 
Joseph, a rich man of Arimathea, who had 
buried Jesus in it, whereupon Jesus rose 
and returned from JerustJem to Galilee 
and resumed his preaching with his dis- 
dples, assuring them that he would now 
be with them to the end of the world. 

At that point the narrative abruptly 
stops. The story has no ending. 

DATE OF Matthew's nabhative 

One effect of the promise of Jesus to 
come again in glory during the lifetime of 
some of his hearers is to date the gospel 
without the aid of any scholarship. It 
must have been written during the hfe- 
time of Jestis’s contemporaries: that is, 
whilst it was still possible for the promise 
of his Second Coming to be fulfilled. The 
death of the last person who had been 
ahve when Jesus said “There be some of 
them that stand here that shall in no wise 
taste death til they see the Son of Man 
coming in his kingdom” destroyed the 
last possibility of the promised Second 
Coming, and bore out the incredulity of 
Pilate and the Jews. And as Matthew 
writes as one beheving in that Second 
Coming, and in fact left his story un- 
finished to be ended by it, he must have 
produced his gospel within a lifetime of 
the crucifixion. Also, he must have be- 
lieved that reading books would be one of 
the pleasures of the kingdom of heaven 
oivearth. 

TYPE OF Matthew’s jesus 

One more circumstance must be noted 
as gathered firom MatthevA Though he 
begins his story in such a way as to sug- 
gest that Jesus Belonged to the pnvileged 
rjagWj he mentions later on that when 
Jesus attempted to preach in his own 
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coiuitry, and had no success diere, the 
people said, ‘Is not this the carpenter’s 
son?” But Jesus’s manner throughout is 
that of an aristocrat, or at the very least 
the son of a nch bourgeois, and by no 
means a loudy-minded one at that- We 
must be careful therefore to concdve 
Joseph, not as a modem proletarian car- 
penter worlang for "r e^y "wages, but as 
a master craftsman of royi descent. John 
the Baptist may have been a Keir Hardie; 
but the Jesusof Matdiewis of theRuskin- 
Morris dass. 

This haughty characterization is so 
marked thatSTve had noother documents 
concerning Jesus than the gospel of 
Matthew, we should not feel as we do 
about him. We should have been much 
less loth to say, “There is a man here who 
was sane until Peter hailed him as the 
Chnst, and who then became a mono- 
mamac.” We should have pointed out 
that his delusion is a very common delu- 
sion among the insane, and that such 
insamty is quite consistent -with the reten- 
tion of the argumentative cunmng and 
penetration which Jesus displayed in 
Jerusalem after his delusion had taken 
complete hold of him. We should feel 
horrified at the scourging and mocking 
and crudfixion just as we should if 
Ruskin had been treated in that •w'ayw hen 
he also went mad, instead of being cared 
for as an im-aUd. And we should have 
liad no clear perception of any special 
significance in his way of calling the Son 
of God the Son of Man. We should have 
nouced that he was a Commumst; that 
he regarded much of what "we call law 
and order as machinery for tobbmg the 
poor under legal formsj that he tliought 
domestic ties a snare for tlie soul; that he 
agreed with the proverb “The nearer the 
Church, the fordier from God”; that he 
saw \ery plainly that the masters of the 
community should be its ser\'ants and 
not Its oppressors and parasites; and that 
tliough he did not tell us not to fight our j 


enemies, he did tell us to love them, and 
warned us that they v ho draw the sw ord 
shall perish by the sword. All this shews 
a great power of seeing through \'ulgar 
illusions, and a capacity for a higher 
morality than has yet been establish^ in 
any civilized commumty; but it does not 
place Jesus above Confiicius or Plato, 
not to mention more modem philosophers 
and moralists. 

MARK 

THE WOMEN DISCIPLES ASH THE 
ASCENSION 

Let US see whetlier w e can get anvTlung 
more out of Mark, whose gospel, by the 
way, is supposed to be older than ^^at- 
thew’s. Mark is brief; and it does not take 
long to discover that he adds notliing to 
Matthew except the endmgof thestorj’ by 
Christ’s ascension into heaven, and die 
nevvTS that many women had come with 
Jesus to Jemsalem, including Marj Mag- 
dalene, out of whom he had cast seven 
devils. On the other hand Mark says 
nothing about die birth of Jesus, and docs 
not touch his career until liis adult bap- 
tism by John. He apparently regards 
Jesus as a nanve of Nazareth, as John 
does, and not of Bethlehem, as Matdiew 
and Luke do, Bethlehem being the city of 
David, from whom Jesus is said by 
Matthew’ and Luke to be descended. He 
describes John’s doctnne as “Baptism of 
repentance unto remission of sms”: diat 
is, a form of Salvatiomsm. He tells us diat 
Jesus went into the synagogues and 
taught, not as die Scribes but as one 
having authomy: diat is, we infer, he 
preaches his own doctrine as an original 
morahst instead of repeating wdiat die 
books say. He descnbes die miracle of 
Jesus reaching the boat by walbng across 
the sea, but says nodiing about Peter try- 
ing to do die same. Mark sees what he 
relates more vividly than Matthcv', and 
gives touches of detail diat bring die 
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event more dearly before the reader. He 
says, for instance, that when Jesus walked 
on the waves to the boat, he was passing 
it by when the disciples called out to him. 
He seems to feel that Jesus’s treatment 
of the woman of Canaan requires some 
apology, and therefore says that she was 
a Gredc of Syrophenician race, which 
probably excused any indvility to her in 
Mark’s eyes. He represents the father of 
the boy whom Jesus cured of epilepsy 
after the transfiguration as a sceptic who 
says “Lord, I believe: help thou mine 
unbelief.” He tells the story of the 
widow’s mite, omitted by Matthew. He 
explains that Barabbas was “lying bound 
with them that made insurrection, men 
who in the insurrection had committed 
murder.” Joseph of Anmathea, who 
buned Jesus in his own tomb, and who is 
described by Matthew as a disaple, is 
described by Mark as “one who also him- 
self was looking for the kingdom of 
God,” which suggests that he was an 
independent seeker, Mark earns our 
gratitude by making no mention of the 
old prophedes, and thereby not only 
saves time, but avoids the absurd im- 
plication that Christ was merely going 
through a predetermined ntual, like the 
works of aclock, instead of hvmg. Finally 
Mark reports Christ as saying, after his 
resurrection, that those who believe in 
him will be saved and those who do not, 
damned; but it is impossible to discover 
whether he means anything by a state 
of damnation beyond a state of error. 
The paleographers regard tlus passage as 
tacked on by a later scribe. 

On the whole Mark leaves the modem 
reader where Matthew left him. 

LUKE 

LUKE THE LITERARY ARTIST 

"When we come to Luke, we come to a 
later story-teller, and one with a stronger 
natural gift for his art. Before you have 


read twenty lines of Luke’s gospel you 
are aware that you have passed from the 
chromcler writing for the sake of record- 
ing important facts, to the amst, telling 
the story for the s^e of telhng it At the ' 

very outset he achieves the most charm- 
ing idyll in the Bible: the story of Mary * 
crowded out of the inn into the stable 
and laying her newly-bom son in the 
manger, and of the shepherds abiding in ' 
the field keeping watch over their flocks 
by night, and how the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone around them, and suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host. These shepherds go to 
the stable and take the place of the kings 
in Matthew’s chronicle. So completely 
has this story conquered and fasdnated 
our imagination that most of us suppose 
all the gospels to contain it; but it is 
Luke’s story and his alone: none of the 
others have the smallest hint of it 

THE CHARM OF LUKE’s NARRATIVE 

Luke gives the charm of sentimental 
romance to every incident. The Annun- 
ciation, as described by Matthew, is made 
to Joseph, and is simply a warning to him 
not to divorce his wife for misconduct 
In Luke’s gospel it is made to Mary her- 
self, at much greater length, with a sense 
of fhe ecstasy of the bride of the Holy 
Ghost Jesus is refined and softened al- 
most out of recogrution: the stem per- 
emptory disdple of John the Baptist who 
never addresses a Pharisee or a Scribe 
without an insulting epithet, becomes a 
considerate, gentle, sodable, almost ur- 
bane person; and the Chauvimst Jew 
becomes a pro-Gentile who is thrown out 
of the synagogue in his own town for 
renunding the congregation that the 
prophets had sometimes preferred Gen- 
tiles to Jews. In fact they try to throw 
him down from a sort of Tarpeian t^^ck 
which they use for executions; hut he 
makes his way throu^them and escapes: 
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the only suggestion of a feat of arms on 
his part in Ae gospels. There is not a 
■word of the Syrophemdan ■woman. At 
the end he is cahnly superior to his suffer- 
ings; dehvers an address on Ms ti*ay 
to execution "Vvith unruffled composure; 
does not despair on the cross; and dies 
■with perfect dignity, commending his 
spint to God, after praying for the for- 

eness of his persecutors on the ground 
that “They hno^w not "what they do.” 
According to Matthew, it is part of the 
hittemess of his death that even the 
tliieves who are crucified ■vrith him revile 
lum. According to Luke, only one of 
them does this; and he is rebuked by the 
other, who begs Jesus to remember him 
when he comes into his kingdom. To 
which Jesus rephes, “This day shalt thou 
be witli me in Paraise,” implymg that he 
tiill spend the diree da5-s of his death 
there. In short; every device is used to 
get nd of the ruthless horror of the 
Matthew chronicle, and to reheve the 
strain of the Passion by touchmg epi- 
sodes, and by representing Chnst as 
supenor to human suffering. It is Luke’s 
Jesus who has tv on our hearts. 

THE TOUCH OF P.\RISIAN ROMANCE 

Luke’s romantic shnnking from un- 
pleasantness, and his sentimentality, are 
illustrated by his t ersion of the woman 
■with tlie ointment. Matthew and Mark 
describe it as taking place in the house of 
Simon the Leper, tv here it is objected to 
as a waste of money. In Luke’s ■version 
the leper becomes a rich Pharisee; the 
woman becomes a Dame aux Camelhas; 
and nothing is said about money and the 
poor. The woman washes the feet of 
Jesus with her tears and dries them with 
her hair; and he is reproached for suffer- 
ing a sinful woman to touch him. It is 
almost an adaptation of tlie unromantic 
Mattliew to the Parisian stage. There is 
a distinct attempt to increase tlie feminine 
interest all through. Tlie slight lead gi\ en 
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by Mark is taken up and developed. 
More is said about Jesus’s mother and her 
feelings. Christ’s following of women, 
just mentioned by Mark to account for 
their presence at his tomb, is introduced 
earlier; and some of the women are 
named; so that we are introduced to 
Joanna the wife of Chuza, Herod’s 
stewa rd, and Susanna. There is the quaint 
htde domestic episode between Mary and 
Martha- There is the parable of tlie 
Prodigal Son, appealing to the indulgence 
romance has always shewn to Charles 
Surftice and Des Grieux. Women follow 
Jesus to the cross; and he makes them a 
speech beginning “Daughters of Jeru- 
salem.” Shght as these changes may seem, 
they make a great change in the atmo- 
sphere- The Christ of Matthew could 
nev er have become what is ■vrulgarly called 
a woman’s hero (tliough the truth is that 
the popular demand for sentiment, as far 
as it IS not simply human, is more manly 
than womanly); but the Christ of Luke 
has made possible those pictures wiuch 
now hang m many ladies’ chambers, in 
which Jesus is represented exactly as he 
is represented in the Lourdes cinemato- 
graph, by a handsome actor. The only 
touch of realism which Luke does not 
insdncnvely suppress for the sake of 
producing this land of amenity is the 
reproach addressed to Jesus for sitting 
down to table witliout washing his hands; 
and that is retained because an interesting 
discourse hangs on it. 

W-AITING FOR THE MESSI.AH 

Another new feature in Luke’s story is 
that it begins in a w orld in which every- 
one is e.\pecting the adv ent of the Chnst- 
In Matthew and Mark, Jesus comes into a 
normal Phihstine world like our own of 
today. Not until die Baptist foretells that 
one greater tlian himself shall come after 
him does tlie old Jewish hope of a Messiah 
begin to stir again; and as Jesus begins as 
a disciple of John, and is baptized by 
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him, nobody connects him -with that hope 
until Peter has the sudden inspiration 
which produces so startling an effect on 
Jesus. But in Luke’s gospel men’s minds, 
and especially women’s minds, are full of 
eager expectation of a Christ not only 
before the birth of Jesus, but before the 
birth of John the Baptist, the event with 
which Luke begins his story. Whilst 
Jesus and John are still in their mothers* 
wombs, John leaps at the approach of 
Jesus when the two mothers visit one 
another. At the circumcision of Jesus 
pious men and women hail the infant as 
the Christ. 

The Baptist himself is not convinced; 
for at quite a late period in his former dis- 
dple’s career he sends two young men to 
ask Jesus is he really the Christ. This is 
noteworthy because Jesus immediately 
gives them a deliberate exhibition of 
miracles, and bids them tell John what 
they have seen, and ask him what he 
thinks now. This is in complete contradic- 
tion to what I have called the Rousseau 
view of miracles as inferred from Matthew. 
Luke shews all a romancer’s thoughtless- 
ness about miracles: he regards them as 
“signs”: that is, as proofs of the divinity 
of the person performing them, and not 
merely of thaumaturgic powers. He revels 
in miracles just as he revels in parables: 
they make such capital stories. He cannot 
allow the calling of Peter, James, and 
John from their boats to pass without 
a comic miraculous overdraft of fishes, 
with the net sinking the boats and pro- 
voking Peter to exclaim, “Depart from 
me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord,” 
which should probably be translated, “I 
want no more of your miracles: natural 
fishing is good enough for my boats.” 

There are some other novelties in 
Luke’s version. Pilate sends Jesus to 
Herod, who happens to be in Jerusalem 
just then, because Herod had expressed 
some curiosity about him; but nothing 
comes of it: the prisoner will not speak to 


him. When Jesus is ill received in a 
Samaritan village James and John propose 
to call down fire from heaven and destroy 
it; and Jesus replies that he is come not to 
destroy hves but to save them. The bias 
of Jesus agmnst lawyers is emphasized, 
and also his resolution not to admit that 
he is more bound to his relatives than to 
strangers. He snubs a woman who blesses 
his mother. As this is contrary to the 
traditions of sentimental romance, Luke 
would presumably have avoided it had he 
not become persuaded that the brother- 
hood of Man and the Fatherhood of God 
are superior even to sentimental con- 
siderations. The story of the lawyer 
asking what are the two chief command- 
ments is changed by making Jesus put 
the question to the lawyer instead of 
answering it. 

As to doctrine, Luke is only clear when 
his feelings are touched. His logic is 
weak; for some of the sayings of Jesus are 
pieced together wrongly, as anyone who 
has read them in the right order and 
context in Matthew will discover at once. 
He does not make anything new out of 
Christ’s mission, and, hke the other 
evangelists, thinks that the whole point 
of it is that Jesus was the long expected 
Christ, and that he will presently come 
back to earth and estabhsh his kingdom, 
having duly died and risen again after 
three days. Yet Luke not only records the 
teaching as to communism and the dis- 
carding of hate, which have, of course, 
nothing to do with the Second Coming, 
but quotes one very remarkable saying 
which is not compatible with it, which is, 
that people must not go about asking 
where the kingdom of heaven is, and say- 
ing “Lo, herel” and “Lo, there !”berause 
the kingdom of heaven is wi^n mem. 
But Luke has no sense that this belongs 
to a quite different order of tiiought to 
his Christiamty, and retains undistmbed 
his view of the kingdom as a locahty as 
definite as Jerusalem or Madagascar. 
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JOHN 

A KEW STORY AKD A KEW CHARACTER 

The gospel of John is a surprise after 
the others- Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
describe the same events in the same 
order (the vanations in Luke are negli- 
gible), and their gospels are therefore 
called the synoptic gospels. They tell 
substantially the same story of a wander- 
ing preacher who at the end of his hfe 
came to Jerusalem. John describes a 
preacher who spent practically his whole 
adult hfe in the capital, vdth occasional 
visiis to the provinces. His circumstantial 
account of the calling of Peter and the 
sons of Zebedee is quite different from 
the others; and he says nothing about 
their being fishermen. He says expressly 
that Jesus, though baptized by John, did 
not himself pracuse baptism, and that his 
disaples did. Chnst’s agonized appeal 
against his doom in the garden of Gethse- 
mane becomes a cold-blooded suggestion 
madeintlietempleatamuchearlierperiod. 
Jesus argues much more; complains a 
good deal of the unreasonableness and 
dislike with which he is met; is by no 
means silent before Caiaphas and Pilate; 
lays much greater stress on his resurrec- 
tion and on the eaung of his body (losing 
all his disaples except tlie twelve in con- 
sequence); sajs many apparently contra- 
diaory and nonsensical things to which 
no ordinary reader can nov' find any clue; 
and giics die impression of an educated, 
not to say sophisucated mj sue, different 
botli in character and schooling from the 
simple and downright preacher of Mat- 
tliew’ and Mark, and tiie urbane easy- 
minded charmer of Luke Indeed, ilie 
Jew s say of lum “How’ know eth tins man 
letters, liaMng ne\er learnt.^” 

JOHN THE IMVORTAI, EYE-WTHfESS 

John, moreo\er, claims to be not only 
a ciironicler but a witness He declares 
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that he is “the disdple whom Jesus 
loved,” and that he actually leaned on 
the bosom of Jesus at the last supper and 
asked in a v/hisper which of them it was 
that should betray him. Jesus whispered 
that he would give a sop to the traitor, 
and thereupon handed one to Judas, who 
ate it and immediately became possessed 
by the devil. This is more natural than 
the other accounts, m w'hich Jesus openly 
indicates Judas wi Aout eliaung any pro- 
test or exaung any comment- It also 
imphes that Jesus deliberately bewitched 
Judas in order to bring about his own 
betrayal Later on John claims that Jesus 
said to Peter “If I will that John tarry oI 
I come, what is that to theer”; and Jolm, 
with a ratherobviousmockmodestv'.adds 
that he must not claim to be immortal, as 
the disaples concluded; for Christ did 
not use that expression, but merely re- 
marked “If I will tliat he tarrj' nl I come.” 
No other evangelist claims personal inti- 
macy witli Christ, or ev en pretends to be 
his contemporary (there is no ground for 
identifying Matthew the publican witlt 
Matthew the Evangelist); and John is die 
only evangelist whose account of Chnst’s 
career and character is hopelessly irre- 
concilable with Matthew ’s. He is almost 
as bad as Matthew, by die way, in his 
repeated explanauons of Chnsi’s actions 
as having no odier purpose dian to fulfil 
die old prophecies. The impression is 
more unpleasant, because, as John, unhke 
Matthew', is educated, subtle, and ob- 
sessed w idi amfiaal intellectual mj safica- 
tions, die discovery' that he is stupid or 
superficial in so simple a mauer strikes 
one widi distrust and dislike, in spite of 
his great literary charm, a good ecample 
of which is his transfigurauon of the 
harsh episode of the Syropheniaan 
woman into die pleasant storj' of the 
w Oman of Samaria. This perhaps is w by 
his claim to be John the disaple, or to be 
a contemporary of Christ or ev en of any 
survivor of Chnst’s generation, has been 
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disputed, and finally, it seems, disallowed. 
But I repeat, I take no note here of the 
disputes of experts as to the date of the 
gospels, not because I am not acquainted 
with them, but because, as the earliest 
codices are Greek manuscripts of the 
fourth century A.D., and the Syrian ones 
are translations from the Greek, the paleo- 
graphic expert has no difficulty in arriving 
at whatever conclusion happens to suit 
Iiis beliefs or disbeliefs; and he never 
succeeds in convincing the other experts 
except when they believe or disbelieve 
exactly as he does. Hence I conclude ihat 
the dates of the original narratives cannot 
be ascertained, and that we must make 
the best of the evangelists’ own accounts 
of themselves. There is, as we have seen, 
a very marked difference between them, 
leaving no doubt that we are dealing widi 
four authors of well-marked diversity; 
but they all end in an attitude of expect- 
ancy of the Second Coming which they 
agree in declaring Jesus to have positively 
and unequivocally promised within the 
hferime of his contemporaries. Any be- 
liever compihng a gospel after the last of 
these contemporaries had passed away 
would either reject and omit the tradition 
of that promise on the ground that since 
it was not fulfilled, and could never now 
be fulfilled, it could not have been made, 
or else have had to confess to the Jews, 
who were the keenest critics of the Chris- 
tians, that Jesus was either an impostor or 
tile victim of a delusion. Now all the 
evangelists except Matthew expressly de- 
clare tiiemselves to be behevers; and 
Mattiiew’s narrative is obviously not that 
of a sceptic. I therefore assume as a matter 
of common sense that, interpolations 
apart, the gospels are derived from narra- 
tives written in the first century a.d. I 
include John, because though it may be 
claimed that he hedged his position by 
claiming that Chnst, who spedally loved 
him, endowed him with a miraculous life 
until the Second Coming, the conclusion 


being that John is alive at this moment,! 
cannot believe that a literary forger could 
hope to save the situation by so out- 
rageous a pretension. Also, John’s narra- 
tive is in many passages nearer to the 
realities of pubhc hfe than the simple 
chromcle of Matthew or the sennmental 
romance of Luke. This may be because 
John was obviously more a man of the 
world than the others, and knew, as mere 
chroniclers and romancers never know, 
what actually happens away from books 
and desks. But it may also be because he 
saw and heard what happened instead of 
collecting traditions about it The paleo- 
graphers and daters of first quotations 
may say what they please: John's claim 
to give evidence as an eye-wimess whilst 
the others are only compihng history is 
supported by a certain vensimihtude 
which appeals to me as one who has 
preached a new doctrine and argued 
about it, as well as written stories. Tbs 
verisimilitude maybe dramaticart backed 
by knowledge of pubhc hfe; but even at 
that we must not forget ffiat the best 
dramatic art is the operation of a divma- 
tory instinct for truth. Be that as it may, 
John was certainly not the man to believe 
in the Second Coming and yet give a date 
for it after that date had passed. There is 
really no escape from the conclusion that 
the originals of all the gospels date from 
the period within which there was still a 
possibihty of the Second Coming occur- 
ring at the promised time. 

THE PECULIAR THEOLOGY OF JESUS 

In spite of the suspicions roused by 
John’s idiosyncrasies, his narrative is ot 
enormous importance to those who go to 
the gospels for a credible modem re- 
ligion. For it is John who adds to the 
other records such sajdngs as that i ana 
my fiither are one”; that “God is a 
spirit”; that the mm of Jesus is not oby 
that the people should have life, but that 
they should have it “more abundantly 
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(a distinction much needed by people 
who think a man is either ahve or dead, 
and never consider the important ques- 
tion how much ahve he is); and that men 
should bear in mind what they were told 
in the 82nd Psalm: that they are gods, 
and are responsible for the doing of the 
mercy and justice of God. The Jews 
stoned him for saying these things, and, 
when he remonstrated with them for 
stupidly stoning one who had done 
nomng to them but good works, rephed 
“For a good work we stone thee not; but 
for blasphemy, because that thou, bemg 
a man, makest thyself God.” He msists 
(referring to the 82nd Psalm) that if it is 
part of their own rehgion that they are 
gods on the assurance of God himself, it 
cannot be blasphemy for him, whom the 
Father sanctified and sent into the world, 
to say “I am the son of God.” But they 
will not have this at any price; and he h^ 
to escape from thar fuiy. Here the point 
is obscured by the distinction made by 
Jesus between himself and other men. He 
says, m effect, ‘If you are gods, then, a 
fortiori^ I am a god.” John m^es 
say this, just as he makes him say ‘T am 
die hght of the world.” But Matthew 
makes him say to the people “Ye are the 
hght of the world.” John has no grip of 
the agnificance of these scraps which he 
has picked up; he is far more interested m 
a notion of his own that men can escape 
death and do even more extraordinaiy 
things dian Christ himself: in fret, he 
actually represents Jesus as promising 
this exphcitly, and is finally led mio the 
audacious hint that he, John, is himself 
immortal in the flesh. Soil, he does not 
miss the significant sajnngs altogether. 
However inconsistent they may be with 
the doctrine he is consciously driving 
at, they appeal to some sub-intellectud 
instinct in ram that makes him stick them 
in, hke a child sucking tinsel stars on the 
robe of a toy angel. 

John does not mention the ascension; 
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and the end of Ms narrative leaves Christ 
restored to life, and appearing from time 
to time among Ms disciples. It is on one 
of these occasions that John desenbes die 
miraculous drau^t of fishes wMch Luke 
places at the other end of Christ’s career, 
at the call of the sons of Zebedee. 

JOHN AGREED AS TO THE TRIAL AND 
OBIiaFIXION 

Although John, following Ms practice 
of shewing Jesus’s skill as a debater, 
makes him play a less passive part at Ms 
tnal, he still gives substantially die same 
account of it as all the rest. And the ques- 
tion that would occur to any modem 
reader never occurs to Mm, anymore than 
it occurred to Matthew, Mark, or Luke. 
That (juesuon is. Why on earth did not 
Jesus defend himself, and make the people 
rescue him from the High Priest? He was 
so popular that they were unable to pre- 
vent him dnving the mon^changers out 
of the temple, or to arrest him for it 
When they did arrest him afterwards, 
they had to do it at night in a garden. He 
coidd have argued with them as he had 
often done m the temple, and jusdfied 
Mmself both to the Jewish law and to 
Caesar. And he had physical force at his 
command to back up his arguments: all 
that was needed was a speech to rally Ms 
followers; and he was not gagged. The 
reply of die evangehsts would Mive been 
that all these inquines are idle, because if 
Jesus had wished to escape, he could have 
saved Mmself all that trouble by doing 
what John describes him as doing: that is, 
casnng Ms captors to the earA by an 
exertion of Ms nuraculous power. If you 
asked John why he let them get up again 
and tormentand execute Mm, John would 
have rephed that it was part of the 
desnny of God to be slran and buried and 
to rise agam, and that to have avoided 
this destiny would have been to repudiate 
Ms Godhead. And that is the only appar- 
ent ejqilanation. Whether you beheve 
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with the evangelists tliat Chnst could 
have rescued himself by a miracle, or, as 
a modem Secularist, point out Aat he 
could have defended himself effectually, 
the fact remains that according to all the 
narratives he did not do so. He had to 
die h'ke a god, not to save himself “like 
one of the princes.” ^ The consensus on 
tins point is important, because it proves 
the ^solute sincenty of Jesus’s declara- 
tion that he was a god. No impostor 
would have accepted such dreadful con- 
sequences without an effort to save him- 
self. No impostor would have been 
nerved to endure them by the conviction 
that he would nse from the grave and 
live again after three days. If we accept 
the story at all, we must believe this, and 
believe also that his promise to return in 
glory and establish his kingdom on earth 
within the hfetime of men then Uvmg, 
was one which he beheved that he could, 
and indeed must fulfil. Two evangelists 
declare thatin his last agony he despaired, 
and reproached God for forsaking him. 
The oAer two represent him as dying in 
unshaken conviction and charity with the 
simple remark that the ordeal was fimshed. 
But all four testify that his faith was not 
deceived, and that he actually rose again 
after three days. And I think it unreason- 
able to doubt that all four wrote their 
narraaves in full faith that the other 
promise would be fulfilled too, and that 
they themselves might live to witness the 
Second Coming. 

CREDIBILITY OF THE GOSPELS 

It Will be noted by the older among my 
readers, who are sure to be obsessed 

^ Jesus himself had referred to that psalm 
(lxxxii) in which men who have judged un- 
justly and accepted the persons of the wicked 
(including by anncipation practically all the 
white inhabitants of the Bntish Isles and the 
North American condnent^ to mention no other 
places) are condemned in the words, “I have 
sud, ye are gods; and all of ye are children of 
the Most High; but ye shall die like men, and &11 
like one of the princes.” 


more or less by elderly wrangles as to 
whether the gospels are credible as 
matter-of-fact narratives, that I have 
hardly raised this question, and have 
accepted the credible and incredible with 
equal complacency. I have done this 
because credibility is a subjective con- 
dition, as the evolution of reli^ous behef 
clearly shews. Belief is not dependent on 
evidence and reason. There is as much 
evidence that the miracles occurred as 
that the battle of Waterloo occurred, or 
that a large body of Russian troops 
passed through England in 1914 to tike 
part in the war on die western front The 
reasons for beheving in the murder of 
Pompey are the same as the reasons for 
believing in the raising of Lazarus. Both 
have been believed and doubted by men 
of equal intelhgence. Miracles, in the 
sense of phenomena we cannot explain, 
surround us on every hand: hfe itself is 
the miracle of miracles. Miracles in the 
sense of events that violate the normal 
course of our experience are vouched for 
every day: the flourishing Church of 
Chnst Scientist is founded on a multitude 
of such miracles. Nobody beheves all the 
miracles: everybody beheves some of 
them. I cannot tell why men who will not 
believe that Jesus ever existed yet beheve 
firmly that Shakespear was Bacon. I 
cannot tell why people who beheve that 
angels appeared and fought on our side 
at the battle of Mons, and who beheve 
that miracles occur quite frequently at 
Lourdes, nevertheless boggle at the 
miracle of the hquefaction of the blood of 
St Januarius, and reject it as a tnck of 
pnestcraft. I cannot tell why people who 
will not believe Matthew’s story of thr^ 
kings bringing costly gifts to the 
of Jesus, believe Luke’s story of the 
shepherds and the stable. I caimot tell 
why people, brought up to beh'eve me 
Bible in the old literal way as m infallible 
record and revelation, and rqecring Aat 
\aew later on, begin by rejecting the Old 
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Testament, and give up the belief in a 
brimstone hell before th^ give up (if 
they ever do) the behef in a heaven of 
harps, crowns, and thrones. I cannot tell 
■why people "who "will not beheve in bap- 
tism on any terms beheve in vaccination 
•with the cruel fenaudsm of inquisitors. I 
am convinced that if a dozen sceptics 
■were to draw up in parallel columns a hst 
of the events narrated in the gospek 
which they consider credible and in- 
credible respectively, thdr lists would be 
different m several particulars. Belief is 
hterally a matter of taste. 

FASHIONS IN BHUEF 

Now matters of taste are mostly also 
matters of fashion. We are consdous of a 
difference beween medie'val ff^hions in 
behef and modem fashions. For instance, 
though ■we are more credulous than men 
were in the Middle Ages, and entertam 
such crowds of fortune-tellers, magidans, 
miracle workers, agents of communica- 
tion with the dea^ discoverers of the 
elixir of life, transmuters of metak, and 
healers of all sorts, as the Middle Ages 
never dreamed of as possible, yet we ■will 
not take our nuracles in the form that 
con^dnced the Middle Ages. Arithmedcal 
numbers appealed to ^e Middle Ages 
just as they do to us, because they are 
difficult to deal w-ith, and because the 
greatest masters of numbers, the New- 
tons and Leibnitzes, rank among the 
greatest meru But there are fashions in 
numbers too. The Middle Ages took a 
fenry to some ffimihar number like seven; 
and because it ■was an odd number, and 
the world ■was made in seven days, and 
there are seven stars in Charles’s Wain, 
and for a dozen other reasons, they were 
ready to believe anything ffiat had a 
seven or a seven times seven in it. Seven 
deadly sins, seven swords of sorrow in 
the heart of the Virgin, seven champions 
of Christendom, seemed obvious and 
reasonable things to beheve in simply 
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because thqr were seven. To us, on the 
contrary, the number seven is the stamp 
of superstition. We ■will beheve in 
nothing less than milhons. A medieval 
doctor gained his patient’s confidence by 
felling him that his vitak were being 
devoured by seven worms. Sudi a dia- 
gnosis would ruin a modem ph}'5ician. 
The modem physician tells his panent 
that he is ill because every drop of his 
blood is swa rming uith a milhon mi- 
crobes and the patient beheves him 
abjectly and instantly. Had a bishop told 
William the Conqueror that the sun was 
sev'enty-seven miles distant from the 
eardi, Wilham would have behev'ed him 
not only out of respect for the Church, 
but because he would have felt that 
seventy-seven miles ■was the proper 
distance. The Kaiser, kno^wing j'ust as 
httle about it as the Conqueror, would 
send that bishop to an asylum. Yet he 
(I presume) unhesitatingly accepts the 
estimate of ninety-two and nine-tenths 
milhons of miles, or whatever the latest 
big figure may be. 

CBEDIBILnT AND TRUTH 

And here I must remind you that our 
creduhty is not to be measured by the 
truth of the things we beheve. When 
men beheved that the earth ■was flat, they 
were not credulous: diey w'ere usmg 
their common sense, and, if asked to 
prove that the earth ■was flat, w'ould have 
said simply, “Look at it.” Those who 
refuse to beheve that it is round are 
exerdsing a wholesome scepticism. The 
modem man who believes that the earth 
IS round is grossly credulous. Flat Earth 
men drive him to fury by confutmg him 
■with the greatest ease when he tnes to 
argue about it. Confront Hm ■with a 
theory that the earth is cylindrical, or 
annular, or hour-glass shaped, and he is 
lost. The thing he believe may be true, 
but that is not why he beheves it: he 
beheves it because in some mysterious 
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way It appeals to his imagination. If you 
ask him why he believes diat the sun is 
ninety-odd million miles off, eitlier he 
will have to confess that he doesnt know, 
or he will say that Newton proved it. But 
he has not read the treatise in which 
Newton proved it, and does not even 
know that it was written in Latin. If you 
press an Ulster Protestant as to why he 
regards Newton as an infallible authority, 
and St Thomas Aquinas or the Pope as 
superstitious liars whom, after his death, 
he will have the pleasure of watching 
from his place in heaven whilst they roast 
in eternal flame, or if you ask me why I 
take into serious consideration Colonel 
Sir Almroth Wright’s estimates of the 
number of streptococci contrined in a 
given volume of serum whilst I can only 
laugh at the earlier esumates of the num- 
ber of angels that can be accommodated 
on the point of a needle,' no reasonable 
reply is possible except that somehow 
sevens and angels are out of fashion, and 
billions and streptococci are all the rage. 
I simply cannot tell you why Bacon, 
Montaigne, and Cervantes had a quite 
different fashion of credulity and in- 
credulity from the Venerable Bede and 
Piers Plowman and the divine doctors of 
the Aquinas-Aristotle school, who were 
certainly no stupider, and had the same 
facts before them. Still less can I explain 
why, if we assume that these leaders of 
thought had all reasoned out their beliefs, 
their authority seemed conclusive to one 
generation and blasphemous to another, 
neither generation having followed the 
reasoning or gone into the facts of the 
matter for itself at all. 

It is therefore idle to begin disputing 
with the reader as to what he should 
beheve in the gospels and what he should 
disbelieve. He will believe what he can, 
and disbeheve what he must. If he drav^ 
any lines at all, they will be quite arbitrary 
ones. St John tells us that when Jesus 
explicitly claimed divine honors by the 


sacrament'of his bodyand blood, so many 
of his disciples left him that thrir number 
was reduced to twelve. Many modem 
readers will not hold out so long; they 
will give in at the first miracle. Others 
will discriminate. They will accept the 
healing miracles, and reject the feeding of 
the multitude. To some the walking on 
the water will be a legendary exaggeration 
of a swim, ending in an ordinary rescue 
of Peter; and the raising of Lazams will 
be only a similar glorification of a com- 
monplace feat of artifidal respiration, 
whilst others will scoff at it as a planned 
imposture in which Lazarus acted as a 
confederate. Between the rejection of the 
stories as wholly fabulous and the accept- 
ance of them as theevangeh'sts themselves 
mean them to be accepted, there will be 
many shades of belief and disbelief, of 
sympathy and derision. It is not a ques- 
tion of being a Christian or not A 
Mahometan Arab will accept hterally and 
without question parts of the narrative 
which an English Archbishop has to 
reject or explrin away; and many Theo- 
sophists and lovers of the wisdom of 
India, who never entera Christian Church 
except as sightseers, will revel in parts of 
John’s gospel which mean nothing to a 
pious matter-of-fact Bradford manu- 
facturer. Every reader takes firom the 
Bible what he can get In submitting 
a precis of the gospel narratives I have 
not implied any estimate either of th^ 
credibility or of their truth. I have simply 
informed him or reminded him, as the 
case may be, of what those narratives te J 
us about their hero. 

CHRISTIAN ICONOLATRY AND THE 
PERU. OF THE ICONOCLAST 

I must now abandon fliis attitude, and 
make a serious draft on die reader s atten- 
tion by facing the question whether, ir 
and when the medieval and Methodist 
will-to-believe the Salvationist and 
culous side of the gospel narratives mils 
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us, as it pl^ly has failed the leaders of 
modem Aought, there -will be anythmg 
left of the mission of Jesus: -whether, in 
short, -we may not thro-w the gospels into 
thewaste-paper basket^ or put them away 
on the ficdon shelf of our hhranes. I 
venture to reply that -we shall be, on the 
contrary, m the position of the man in 
Bunyan’s riddle -who found that “the 
more he threw away, the more he had.” 
We get rid, to begin -with, of the idola- 
trous or iconographic woisWp of Chnst. 
By this I mean hterally that worship 
which is ^ven to pictures and statues of 
him, and to finished and unalterable 
stories about him. The test of the pre- 
i^Jence of this is that if you speak or 
-write of Jesus as a real hve person, or 
even as a sail acuve God, such wor- 
shippers are more horrified than Don 
Juan -was when the statue stepped from 
Its pedestal and came to supper -with him. 
You may deny the divimty of Jesusj you 
may doubt whether he ever eristed; you 
may reject Chnsnamty for Judaism, 
Mahometanism, Shintoism, or Fire Wor- 
ship; and the iconolaters, pladdly con- 
temptuous, -will only classify you as a 
freethinker or a heathen. But if you 
venture to wonder how Christ would 
have looked if he had shaved and had his 
hair cut, or what size in shoes he took, or 
whether he swore when he stood on a 
nail in the carpenter’s shop, or could not 
button his robe when he was in a hurry, 
or whether he laughed over the repartees 
by which he bafiled the priests when diey 
tried to trap him mto sedition and blas- 
phemy, or even if you tell any part of his 
stor}’^ in the ^uvid terms of modem collo- 
quial slang, you -will produce an extra- 
ordinary dismay and horror among tlie 
iconolaters You -will have made the 
picture come out of its frame, the statue 
descend from its pedestal, the storj' be- 
come real, -with all the incalculable 
consequences that may flow from this 
temfjing miracle. It is at such moments 


that you realize that the iconolaters have 
nei’er for a moment conceived Christ as 
a real person who meant what he said, as 
a hct, as a force like electricity, only 
needing the invention of suitable pohticd 
machmery to be apphed to the aSairs of 
mankind -with revolutionary effect- 
Thusitisnotdisbehef thatis dangerous 
in our soaety: it is behef. The moment it 
stakes you (as it may any day) that Christ 
is not die lifeless harmless image he has 
hitherto been to you, but a rallying centre 
for revolutionary influences -u'hich all 
estabhsbed States and Churches fight, 
you must look to yourselves; for you 
have brought the image to hfe; and the 
mob may not be able to bear that horror. 

THE ALTERNATIVE TO BARABBAS 
But mobs must be faced if dvilizadon 
is to be saved. It did not need the present 
W'ar to shew that neither the iconographic 
Christ nor the Christ of St Paul has 
succeeded in effecting the salvation of 
human society. Whist I write, the Turks 
are said to be massacnng the Armeman 
Chnsuans on an unprecedented scale; but 
Europe is not in a posiuon to remon- 
strate; for her Christians are slaving one 
another by every detice which dviliza- 
tton has put -rnthin their reach as busily 
as thty are slaying the Turks. Barabbas is 
triumphant everywhere; and the final use 
he m^es of hs tnumph is to lead us all to 
suidde -with heroic gestures and resound- 
ing lies. Now those who, hke myself, see 
the Barabbasque sodal organization as a 
failure, and are convinced that the Life 
Force (or whatever you choose to call it) 
caimot be finally beaten by any failure, 
and -will even supersede humanity by 
evolving a hgher spedes if w'e cannot 
master die problems raised by the multi- 
phcation of our o-wn numbers, have 
alwajrs known that Jesus had a real 
message, and have felt the fasdnation of 
his character and doctrine. Not that we 
should no-wadays dream of claiming any 
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supernatural authority for him, much less 
the technical authority •which attaches to 
an educated modem philosopher and 
jurist. But when, having entirely got rid 
of Salvationist Christianity, and even 
contracted a prejudice against Jesus on 
the score of his involuntary connection 
•with it, we engage on a purely scientific 
study of econonucs, criminology, and 
biology, and find that our practical con- 
clusions are virtually those of Jesus, we 
are distinctly pleased and encouraged to 
find that we were doing him an injustice, 
and that the nimbus ^at surrounds his 
head in the pictures may be interpreted 
some day as a light of science rather than 
a declaration of sentiment or a label of 
idolatry. 

The doctrines in which Jesus is thus 
confirmed are, roughly, the follotring: 

1. The Idngdom of heaven is •within 
you. You are riie son of God; and God is 
the son of man. God is a spirit, to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth, and not 
an elderly gentleman to be bribed and 
begged from. We are members one of 
another; so that you cannot injure or help 
your neighbor -without injuring or help- 
ing yourself. God is your father: you are 
here to do God’s work; and you and your 
father are one. 

2. Get nd of property by thro-wing it 
into the common stock. Dissociate your 
work entirely from money payments. If 
you let a child starve you are letting God 
starve. Get rid of all anxiety about to- 
morro'w’s dinner and clothes, because you 
caimot serve two masters: God and 
Mammon. 

3. Get rid of judges and pumshment 
and revenge. Love your neighbor as 
yourself, he being a part of yourself. 
And love your enemies: they are your 
neighbors. 

4. Get rid of your family entangle- 
ments. Every mother you meet is as much 
your motheras the woman who bore you. 
Every man you meet is as much your 


brother as the man she bore after you. 
Dont waste your time at fanuly funerals 
grieving for your relatives: attend to life, 
not to death: there are as good fish in the 
sea as ever came out of it, and better. In 
the kingdom of heaven, which, as afore- 
said, is within you, there is no marriage 
nor giving in marriage, because you 
cannot devote your life to two divini- 
ties: God and the person you are mamd 
to. 

Now these are very interesting pro- 
positions; and they become moreinterest- 
ing every day, as experience and science 
drive us more and more to consider them 
favorably. In considering them, we shall 
waste our time unless we ^ve them a 
reasonable construction. We must assume 
that the man who saw his -way through 
such a mass of popular passion and illu- 
sion as stands between us and a sense of 
the value of such teaching -was qmte 
aware of all the objections tiiat occur to 
an average stockbroker in the first five 
minutes. It is true that the world is 
governed to a considerable extent by the 
considerations that occur to stockbrokers 
in the first five minutes; but as the result 
is that the world is so badly governed 
that those who know the truth can hardly 
bear to live in it; an objection from an 
average stockbroker constitutes in itself 
a prima facie case for any social reform. 

THE REDUCTION TO MODERN PRACTICE 
OF CHRISTTANnY 

All die same, we must reduce die 
ethical counsels and proposals of JesM to 
modem practice if they are to be of any 
use to us. If we ask our stockbroka to 
act simply as Jesus advised his disdples to 
act, he -will reply, very jusdy, 
advising me to become a tramp. At we 
urge a rich man to sell all that he has and 
^ve it to the poor, he will 

such an operation is impossible. If he sells 
his shares and his lands, th^ purclm^ 
•will continue all those activities which 
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oppress the poor. If all the rich men take 
the advice simultaneously the shares will 
M to zero and the lands be unsaleable. If 
one man sells out and throws the money 
into the slums, the only result will be to 
add himself and his dependents to the hst 
of the poor, and to do no good to the 
poor beyond giving a chance few of them 
a drunken spree We must therefore bear 
in imnd that whereas, m the time of Jesus, 
and in the ages which grew darker and 
darker after his death until the darkness, 
after a bnef felse dawn in the Reforma- 
tion and the Renascence, culminated in 
the commercial night of the nineteenth 
century, it was beheved that you could 
not m^emengood by Act of Parhament, 
we now know that you cannot make 
them good in any other way, and that a 
man who is better than his fellows is a 
nuisance. The rich man must sell up not 
only himself but his whole class; and that 
can be done only through the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The disdple cannot 
have his bread without money until there 
is bread for everybody without money; 
and that reqmres an elaborate munidpal 
organizauon of the food supply, rate 
supported. Bemg members one of another 
means One One Vote, and One 
Woman One Vote, and uiuversal sufirage 
and equalmcomes and all sorts of modem 
pohtical measures. Even in Syria in the 
nme of Jesus his teachings could not 
possibly have been realized by a series 
of independent explosions of personal 
righteousness on the part of the separate 
umts of the population. Jerusalem could 
not have done what even a village com- 
munity cannot do, and what Robinson 
Cmsoe himself could not have done if 
his consaence, and the stern compulsion 
of Nature, had not imposed a common 
mle on the half dozen Robinson Crusoes 
who struggled adthin him for not wholly 
compatiblesatisfecnons.Andwhatcannot 
be done in Jerusalem or Juan Fernandez 
cannot be done in London, New York, 


Paris, and Berlin. 

In short, Christianity, good or bad, 
right or wTTong, must perforce be left out 
of the question in human affairs until it 
is made practically applicable to them 
by complicated pohti^ de\ices; and to 
pretend that a field preacher under the 
governorship of Pontius Pilate, or even 
Ponuus Pilate himself in council with all 
the wisdom of Rome, could have worked 
out apphcauons of Chnstianity or any 
other system of morals for the twendedi 
century, is to shelve the subject much 
more efectually than Nero and all its 
other persecutors ever succeeded m doing. 
Personal nghteousness, and the view that 
you cannot make people moral by Act of 
Parhament, is, m fact, the favonte defen- 
sive resort of the people who, consciously 
or subconsciously, are qmte determined 
not to have their property meddled with 
by Jesus or any other reformer. 

MODERN COMMUNISM 

Now let us see what modem experi- 
ence and sociology have to say to the 
suggestion of Jesus that you should get 
rid of your properly by throwing it into 
tile common stock. One can hear the 
Phansees of Jerusalem and Chorazin and 
Betiisaida saymg, “My good fellow, if 
you were to divide up the wealth of 
Judea equally today, before the end of 
the year you would have rich and poor, 
poverty and affluence, just as you have 
today; for there will always be the idle 
and the industnous, the thrifty and tlie 
wastefiil, the drunken and the sober; and, 
as you yourself have very justly ob- 
served, tile poor we shall have always 
with us.” Arid we can hear the reply, 
“Woe unto you, bars and hypocntes; for 
ye have this very day dntided up the 
wealth of the country yourselves, as must 
be done every day (for man hveth not 
otherwise than from hand to mouth, nor 
can fish and eggs endure for ever); and 
ye have divided it unjustly; also ye have 
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said that my reproach to you for having 
die poor always with you was a law unto 
you diat this evil should persist and sdnk 
in the nostrils of God to all eternity; 
wherefore I think that Lazarus will yet 
see you beside Dives in hell.” Modem 
Capitahsm has made short work of the 
primitive pleas for inequality. The Phari- 
sees themselves have organized com- 
munism in capital. Jointstock is the order 
of the day. An attempt to return to 
individual properdes as the basis of our 
producdon would smash avilizadon 
more completely than ten revoludons. 
You cannot get the fields tilled today 
undl the farmer becomes a co-operator. 
Take the shareholder to his railway, and 
ask him to point out to you the particular 
length of rail, the pardcular seat in die 
railway carriage, the pardcular lever in 
the engine that is his very own and no- 
body else’s; and he will shun you as a 
madman, very wisely. And if, like 
Ananias and Sapphira, you try to hold 
back your litde shop or what not from 
the common stock, represented by the 
Trust, or Combine, or Kartel, the Trust 
will presendy freeze you out and rope 
you in and finally stnke you dead in- 
dustrially as thoroughly as St Peter him- 
self. There is no longer any pracdcal 
quesdon open as to Communism in pro- 
duction: the struggle today is over the 
distribution of the product: that is, over 
the daly dividing-up which is the first 
necessity of organized society. 

BEDISTRIBtmON 

Now it needs no Christ to convince 
anybody today that our system of <Kstri- 
budon is wildly and monstrously wrong. 
We have milhon-dollar babies side by 
side with paupers worn out by a long life 
of unremitted drudgery. One person in 
every five dies in a workhouse, a public 
hospital, or a madhouse. In cities like 
London the proportion is very nearly 
one in two. Naturally so outrageous a 


distribution has to be effected by violence 
pure and simple. If you demur, you are 
sold up. If you resist the selling up you 
are bludgeoned and imprisoned, ihe pro- 
cess being euphenustically called die 
maintenance of law and order. Iniquity 
can go no further. By this time nobody 
who knows the figures of the distribution 
defends them. The most bigoted Bntish 
Conservative hesitates to say thathis king 
should be much poorer than Mr Rocke- 
feller, or to proclaim the moral superiority 
of prostitution to needlework on the 
ground that it pays better. The need for 
a drastic redistribution of income in all 
civilized countries is now as obvious and 
as generally admitted as the need for 
sanitation. 

SHALL HE WHO MAKES, OWN.^ 

It is when we come to the question of 
the proportions in which we are to redis- 
tribute that controversy be^s. We are 
bewildered by an absurdly unpractical 
notion that in some way a man’s income 
should be given to him, not to enable him 
to live, but as a sort of Sunday School 
Prize for good behavior. And this folly is 
comphcated by a less ridiculous but qmte 
as unpractical belief that it is possible to 
assign to each person the exact portion of 
the national^ income that he or she has 
produced. a child it seems that the 
blacksmith hps made a horse-shoe, and 
that therefor^N^e horse-shoe is his. But 
the blacksmith Wws that the horse-shoe 
does not belongg|plsly to him, but to his 
landlord, to the \te collector and m- 
gatherer^ to the iwen from whom he 
bou^t the iron and^^nvil and the co^, 
leaving only a scrap otf its value for him- 
self; and this scrap h|^ has to exchange 
witii the butcher andX ^ baker and the 
clothier for the things thUt he really ap- 
propriates as living dssuA or its wrap- 
pings, paying for all of tfaenn more thm 
their cost; for these fellow t^ders of his 
have also their landlords and monty- 
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lenders to satisfy. If, then, such simple 
and direct -vdllage examples of apparent 
individual production turn out on a 
moment’s exammation to be the products 
of an elaborate social organization, what 
is to be stud of such products as dread- 
noughts, factory-made pins and needles, 
and steel pens? K God takes the dread- 
nought m one hand and a steel pen in the 
other, and asks Job who made them, and 
to whom they should belong by maker* s 
right. Job must scratch his puzzled head 
with a potsherd and be dumb, unless 
indeed it strikes him that God is the 
ultimate maker, and that all we have a 
nght to do -Btith the product is to feed his 
la^s. 

LABOR TIME 

So maker’s right as an alternative to 
taking the advice of Jesus would not 
work. In practice nothing was possible in 
that direction but to pay a worker by 
labor time: so much an hour or day or 
week or year. But how much^ %XiTien that 
question came up, the only answer was 
“as little as he can be starved into accept- 
ing,” with the ndiculous results already 
mentioned, and the additional anomaly 
that tlie largest share went to the people 
who did not work at all, and the least to 
those who worked hardest In England 
mne-tenths of the wealth goes into the 
pockets of one-tenth of the population. 

THE DREAM OF DISTRIBUTION ACCORD- 
ING TO MERIT 

Against this comes the protest of the 
Sunday School theonsts “Why not dis- 
tnbute according to raent^” Here one 
imagines Jesus, whose smile has been 
broadening down the ages as attempt 
after attempt to escape from his teaching 
has led to deeper and deeper disaster, 
laughing outnght. Was ever so idiotic a 
project mooted as the estimation of \'irtue 
m money? The London School of Econo- 
mics is, u e must suppose, to set examina- 


tion papers ’R’ith such questions as “Tak- 
ing die money value of the virtues of 
Jesus as loo, and of Judas Iscariot as zero, 
give the correct figures for, respectively, 
Pontius Pilate, Ae propnetor of the 
Gadarene svnne, the widow who put her 
mite in the poor-box, Mr Horatio 
Bottomley, Shakespear,hfr Jack Johnson, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Palestrina, Offenbach, 
Sir Thomas Lipton, Mr Paul Cinquevalli, 
your family doctor, FlorenceNightmgale, 
Mrs Siddons, your charw oman, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the common 
hangman.” Or “The late Mr Barney 
Bamato received as his lawful income 
three thousand times as much money as 
an Enghsh agricultural laborer of good 
general character. Name the principal 
virtues in which Mr Bamato exceeded the 
laborer three thousandfold; and ^ve in 
figures the loss sustained by dvihzation 
when Mr Bamato was dnven to despar 
and suidde by the reduction of his 
multiple to one thousand.” The Sunday 
School idea, with its prinaple "to each 
theincome he deserves,” is really too siUy 
for discussion. Hamlet disposed of it 
three hundred years ago. “Use every 
man after his deserts, and who shall ’scape 
whipping?” Jesus remans unshaken as 
the practical man; and we stand exposed 
as the fools, the lilunderers, tlie unprac- 
tical visionanes. The moment you try to 
reduce the Sunday School idea to figures 
you find that it brings you back to tlie 
hopeless plan of pa3dng for a man’s time; 
and your exaimnation paper will read 
“The time of Jesus was worth nothing 
(he complained that the foxes had holes 
and the birds of the air nests whilst he 
had not a place to lay his head). Dr 
Cnppcn’s time was worth, say, three 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. Criticize 
this arrangement; and, if you dispute its 
justice, state in pounds, dollars, francs 
and marks, what foeir relative time wages 
ought to have been.” Your answer may 
be that the question is in extremely bad 

u 
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taste and that you decline to answer it. 
But you cannot object to being asked how 
many minutes of a bookmaker’s time are 
worth two hours of an astronomer’s.^ 

VITAL DISTRIBUTION 

In the end you are forced to ask the 
question you should have asked at the 
beriming. What do you give a man an 
income for? Obviously to keep him ahve. 
Since it is evident that the first condition 
on which he can be kept alive without 
enslaving somebody else is that he shall 
produce an equivalent for what it costs 
to keep liim ahve, we may quite rationally 
compel him to abstain from idling by 
whatever means we employ to compel 
him to abstzun from murder, arson, 
forgery, or any other crime. The one 
supremely foolish thing to do with him 
is to do nothing: that is to be as idle, 
lazy, and heartless in dealing with him as 
he is in dealing with us. Even if we pro- 
vided work for him instead of basing, as 
we do, our whole industrial system on 
successive competitive waves of over- 
work with their ensuing troughs of un- 
employment, we should still sternly deny 
him the alternative of not doing it; for 
the result must be that he will become 
poor and make his children poor if he 
has any; and poor people are cancers in 
the commonwealth, costing far more than 
if they were handsomely pensioned off as 
incurables. Jesus had more sense than to 
propose anything of the sort. He sdd to 
his disciples, in effect, “Do your work 
for love; and let the other people lodge 
and feed and clothe you for love.’’ Or, 
as we should put it nowadays, “for 
nothing.” All human experience and all 
natural imcommerciahzed human aspira- 
tion point to this as the right path. The 
Gre^ said, “First secure an independent 
income; and then practise virtue.” We 
all strive towards an independent income. 
We all know as well as Jesus did that if 
we have to take thought for the morrow 


as to whedier there shall be anything to 
eat or drink it will be impossible for us to 
think of nobler things, or hve a higher 
hfe than that of a mole, whose life is from 
beginning to end a frenzied pursuit of 
food. Until the community is organized 
in such a way that the fear of bodily want 
is forgotten as completely as the fear of 
wolves already is in civilized capitals, we 
shall never have a decent social life 
Indeed the whole attraction of our present 
arrangement hes in the fret that it does 
relieve a handful of us from dus fear; but 
as the relief is effected stupidly and 
vdckedly by making the favored l^dfiil 
parasitic on the res^ they are smitten 
with the degeneracy which seems to be 
the inevitable biological penalty of com- 
plete parasitism. They corrupt culture 
and statecraft instead of contouring to 
them, their excessive leisure being as 
mischievous as the excessive toil of the 
laborers. Anyhow, the moral is clear. The 
two main problems of organized society: 
how to produce subsistence enough for 
all its members, and how to prevent the 
theft of that subsistence by idlers, should 
be carefully dissoaated; for the trium- 
phant solution of the first by our inven- 
tors and chemists has been offset by the 
disastrous failure of our rulers to solve 
the other. Optimism on this point is only 
wilful bhndness: we all have the hard fact 
of the failure before us. The only people 
who chng to the lazy delusion ^t it is 
possible to find a just distribution that 
will work automatically are those who 
postulate some revoludona^ change like 
land narionalizarion, which by itself 
would obviously only force into greater 
urgency the problem of how to distribiue 
the product of the land among all the 
individuals in the community. 

EQUAL DISTRIBUTION 

When that problem is at last faced, the 
question of the proportion in which the 
national income sh^ be distributed can 
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ha\e only one answer. All our shares 
must be equal. It has always been so: it 
always will be so. It is true that the 
incomes of robbers vary considerably 
from individual to individual; and the 
\'anauon is reflected in the incomes of 
their parasites The commercialization of 
certain exceptional talents has also pro- 
duced exceptional mcomes, direct and 
derit'ative. Persons who hve on rent of 
land and capital are economically, though 
not legally, in the category of robbers, 
and have grotesquely different incomes. 
But in the huge mass of mankind vana- 
tion of income from individual to inditn- 
dual IS unknown,becauseit is ridiculously 
impracticable As a device for persuading 
a carpenter that a judge is a creature of 
supenor nature to himself, to be deferred 
and submitted to even to the death, we 
may e a carpenter a hundred pounds a 
year and a judge five thousand; but the 
wage for one carpenter is the wage for 
all die carpenters: the salary for one judge 
IS die salary for all the judges 

THE CMTAIN AND THE CABIN BOY 

Nothing, dierefore, is really in ques- 
tion, or ever has been, but the differences 
between class incomes. Already there is 
economic equality between captains, and 
economic equality between cabin boys. 
What IS at issue still is whether diere 
shall be economic equahty between cap- 
tains and cabin bojs. Wliat would Jesus 
have said^ Presumably he would have 
said diat if your only object is to produce 
a captain and a cabin boy for the purpose 
of transfernng you from Lnerpool to 
New York, or to manoeu\ re a fleet and 
czTty pow der ficom the magazine to the 
gun, then you need gi\e no more than a 
shilling to the cabin boy for every pound 
you give to die more evpensiv ely trained 
captain But if in addition to dus you 
desire to allow' the two human souls 
which are inseparable from the captain 
and the cabin boy, and which alone 


differentiate them from the donkey- 
engine, to develop all their possibihries, 
then you may find the cabin boy costing 
rather more than the captain, because 
cabin boy’s work does not do so much 
for the soul as captain’s worL Conse- 
quendy you wdll have to ^ve him at least 
as much as the capt^ unless you defin- 
itely wtish him to be a low'er creature, in 
which case the sooner you are hanged as 
an abortiorast the better. That is the 
fundamental argument. 

THE POLmaU. AND BIOLOGICAL 
OBJECTIONS TO INEQUALITY 
But there are other reasons for object- 
ing to class stratification of income which 
have heaped themselves up since die time 
of Jesus In pohtics it defeats every form 
of government except diat of a neces- 
sanly corrupt oligarchy. Democracy in 
the most democratic modem republics: 
France and the Umted States for e.\ample, 
IS an imposture and a delusion. It reduces 
justice and law to a farce: law' becomes 
merely an instrument for keeping the 
poor in subjection; and accused workmen 
are tried, not by a jury of their peers, but 
by conspiraaes of their exploiters. The 
press IS Ae press of the nch and the curse 
of the poor: it becomes dangerous to 
teach men to read. The priest becomes 
the mere complement of the pohceman in 
the machinery by which the country- 
house oppresses the village. Worst of all, 
mamage becomes a class affair: the 
infinite variety of choice w'hich nature 
offers to die young in search of a mate is 
narrowed to a handful of persons of 
similar income, and beauty and healdi 
become the dreams of artists and the 
advertisements of quacks instead of the 
normal conditions of hfe. Soaety is not 
only divided but actually destroyed in all 
directions by inequality of income be- 
tween classes: such stabihty as it has is 
due to the huge blocks of people betw een 
whom there is equality of income. 
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JESUS AS ECONOMIST 

It seems therefore that we must begin 
by holding the nght to an income as 
sacred and equal, just as we now begin by 
holding the right to life as sacred and 
equal. Indeed the one right is only a 
restatement of the other. To hang me for 
cutting a dock laborer’s throat after mak- 
ing much of me for leaving him to starve 
when I do not happen to have a ship for 
him to unload is idiotic; for as he does far 
less mischief with his throat cut than 
when he is starving, a rational society 
would esteem the cutthroat more highly 
than the capitalist. The tlung has become 
so obvious, and the evil so unendurable, 
that if our attempt at civilizadon is not to 
perish like all the previous ones, we shall 
have to organize our society in such a 
way as to be able to say to every person 
in the land, “Take no thou^t, saying 
"What shall we eat.^ or What shall we 
dnnk.^ or Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed?” We shall then no longer have 
a race of men whose hearts are in their 
pockets and safes and at their bankers. As 
Jesus said, where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also. That was why he 
recommended that money should cease 
to be a treasure, and that we should take 
steps to make ourselves utterly reckless 
of i^ setting our minds free for higher 
uses. In other words, that we should all 
be gentlemen and take care of our country 
because our country takes care of us, 
instead of the commercialized cads we 
are, doing everything and anything for 
money, and selling our souls and bodies 
by the pound and the inch after wasting 
half the day hagglmg over the price. 
Decidedly, whether you think Jesus was 
God or not, you must admit that he was 
a first-rate pohtical economist. 

JESUS AS BIOLOGIST 

He was also, as we now see, a first-rate 
biologist. It took a century and a half of 


I evoluuonary preachers, from Buffon and 
Goethe to Butler and Bergson, to con- 
vince us that we and our father are one; 
that as the kingdom of heaven is v/ithin 
us we need not go about looldng for it 
and crying Lo here! and Lo there!; that 
God is not a picture of a pompous person 
in white robes in the family Bible, but a 
spirit; that it is through this spirit Aat we 
evolve towards greater abundance of hfe; 
that we are the lamps in which the h'ght of 
the world bums: that, in short, we are 
gods though we die like men. All that is 
today sound biology and psychology; 
and the efforts of Natural Selectionists 
like Weismann to reduce evolution to 
mere automatism have not touched the 
doctrine of Jesus, though they have made 
short work of the theolo^ans who con- 
ceived God as a magnate keeping men 
and angels as Lord Rothschild keeps 
buffaloes and emus at Tnng. 

MONEY THE MIDWIFE OF SCIENTinC 
• COMMUNISM 

It may be asked here by some siraple- 
imnded reader why we should not resort 
to crude Communism as the disciples 
were told to do. This would be quite 
practicable in a village where production 
was limited to the supply of the pnmitive 
wants which nature imposes on all human 
beings alike. We know tiiat people need 
bread and boots without waiting for them 
to come and ask for these things and offer 
to pay for them. But when dvilization 
advmces to the point at which articles axe 
produced that no man absolutely needs 
and that only some men fancy or can use, 
it is necessary that individuals should be 
able to have things made to their order 
and at their own cost. It is safe to provide 
bread for everybody because everybody 
wants and eats bread; but it would be 
absurd to provide microscopes and trom- 
bones, pet snakes and polo mallets, 
alembics and test tubes for everybody, as 
nine-tentiis of them would be wasted; 
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and the nine-tenths of the population 
■who do not use such things -R'ould object 
to their being pro-vided at all. We have in 
die invaluable instrument called money a 
means of enabling every individual to 
order and pay for die particular thii^ he 
desires over and above the things he must 
consume in order to remain ahve, plus the 
things the State insists on his having and 
using whether he -wants to or not; for 
example, clothes, sanitary arrangements, 
armies and names. In large communities, 
where even the most eccentric demands 
for manufactured articles average them- 
selves out until they can be foreseen 
•within a negligible margin of error, direct 
communism (Take -what you want with- 
out payment, as the people do in Morris’s 
News From Nowhere) will, after a little 
experience, be found not only practicable 
but highly economical to an extent that 
now seems impossible. The sportsmen, 
the musiaans, the physidsts, the bio- 
logists -will get their apparatus for the 
asking as easily as their bread, or, as at 
present, their paving, street hghung, and 
bndges; and the deaf man •will not object 
to contribute to communal flutes when 
the musidan has to contnbute to com- 
munal ear trumpets. There are cases (for 
example, radium) in which the demand 
may be limited to the merest handful of 
laboratory -w'orkers, and in which ne\er- 
tlicless the whole commumty must pay 
because tlie pnce is beyond the means of 
any indi\idual -viorker. But even when 
die utmost allowance is made for exten- 
sions of communism that now seem 
fabulous, diere -vnll snll remain for a long 
time to come regions of supply and 
demand in which men wall need and 
use money or individual credit, and for 
w'hidi, therefore, they must ha\e indivi- 
dual incomes. Foreign tia\elisanob\nous 
instance. We are so far from e\ en national 
communism still, diat we shall probably 
have considerable developments of local 
communism before it becomes possible 
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for a Manchester man to go up to London 
for a day -without taking any money with 
him. The modem pracncal form of the 
commumsm of Jesus is therefore, for the 
present, equal (Kstribution of die surplus 
of die national income thatis not absorbed 
by simple communism. 

JUDGE NOT 

In dealing -with crime and the family, 
modem thought and experience have 
thro-wn no fresh hght on the views of 
Jesus. When Swtifr had occasion to dlus- 
tiate the corruption of our civilization by 
making a catalogue of the tvqies of 
scoundrels it produces, he alw'av's gave 
judges a conspicuous place alongside of 
them they judged. And he seems to have 
done this not as a restatement of die 
doctrine of Jesus, but as the outcome of 
his own observation and judgment. One 
of Mr Gilbert Chesterton’s stones has for 
Its hero a judge who, wliilst trying a 
criminal case, is so overwhelmed by die 
absurdity of his position and die wicked- 
ness of Ae things it forces him to do, that 
he dirows off the ermine there and then, 
and goes out into the world to hve die 
life of an honest man instead of that of a 
cruel idol. There has also been a pro- 
paganda of a soulless stupidity called 
Detemunism, represenung man as a dead 
object driven luther and thidier by his 
env ironment, antecedents, circumstances, 
and so forth, which nevertheless does 
renund us that diere are limits to the 
number of cubits an individual can add to 
his stature morally or physically, and diat 
it IS silly as well as cruel to torment a man 
five feet high for not being able to pluck 
frmt diat is widiin the reach of men of 
average height. I hav e known a case of an 
unfortunate child being beaten for not 
being able to tell the time after receiving 
an elaborate explanation of the figures on 
a clock dial, the fact being that she was 
short-sighted and could not see them. 
This IS a typical Ulustration of the ab- 
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Thoroughly conventional-womenniarried 
to tlioroughly conventional men should 
not be conscious of any restriction: 
the chain not only leaves ^em free 
to do whatever they want to do, but 
greatly fecilitates their doing it. To them 
an attack on marriage is not a blow struck 
in defence of their freedom but at thdr 
rights and privileges. One would expect 
that they would not only demur vehe- 
mently to the teachings of Jesus in fbis 
matter, but object strongly to his not 
having been a married man himself. Even 
those who regard him as a god descended 
from his throne in heaven to take on 
humanity for a lime might reasonably 
declare Aat the assumption of humaruty 
must have been incomplete at its most 
vital point if he were a celibate. But the 
facts are flatly contrary. The mere thought 
of Jesus as a married man is felt to be 
blasphemous by the most conventional 
behevers; and even those of us to whom 
Jesus is no supernatural personage, but a 
prophet only as Mahomet was a prophet, 
feel that there was something more 
dignified in the bachelordom of Jesus 
than in the spectacle of Mahomet lying 
distracted on the floor of his harem 
whilst his wives stormed and squabbled 
and henpecked round him. We are not 
surprised that when Jesus called the sons 
of Zebedee to follow him, he did not call 
thdr father, and fliat the disdples, like 
Jesus himself, were all men without 
family entanglements. It is evident firom 
his impatience when people excused 
themselves firom following him because 
of their family fimerals, or when they 
assumed that his first duty was to his 
mother, that he had found family ties and 
domestic affections in his way at every 
turn, and had become persuaded at last 
that no man could follow his inner light 
until he was free from their compulsion. 
The absence of any protest agrinst tlus 
tempts us to declare that on this question 
of marriage there are no conventional 


people; and that every one of us is at 
heart a good Christian sexually. 

INCONSISTENCY OF THE SEX INSTINCT 

But tile question is not so simple as 
that Sex is an exceedingly subtle and 
complicated instinct; and the mass of 
maitidnd ndther know nor care much 
about freedom of consdence, which is 
what Jesus was thinking abou^ and are 
concerned almost to obsession with sex, 
as to winch Jesus sdd nothing. In our 
sexual natures we are tom by an irresist- 
ible attraction and an overwhelmmg re- 
pugnance and disgust. We have two 
tyrannous physical passions: concupis- 
cence and chastity. We become mad in 
pursuit of sex: we become equally mad 
in the persecution of that pursuit. Unless 
we gratify our desire the race is lost: un- 
less we restrain it we destroy ourselves. 
We are thus led to devize marriage institu- 
tions which will at the same time secure 
opportunities for the gratification of sex 
and raise up innumercble obstacles to it; 
which will sanctify it and brand it as 
infemous; which will identify it with 
■vdrtue and with sm simultaneously. Ob- 
viously it is useless to look for any con- 
sistency in such institutions; andit is only 
by continual reform and readjustment, 
and by a considerable elastidty in their 
enforcement, that a tolerable re^t can be 
arrived at. I need not repeat here the long 
and elaborate examination of them that 
I prefixed to my play entitled Getting 
Married. Here I am concerned only 
with the views of Jesus on the question; 
and it is necessary, in order to understand 
the attimde of the world towards them, 
that we should not attribute the general 
approval of the derision of Jesus to re- 
main unmarried as an endorsement of his 
views. "We are simply in a state of con- 
fusion on the subject; but it is part of the 
confiision that we should conclude that 
Jesus was a celibate, and shrink even from 
the idea that his birth was a natural one, 
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yet cling Tvith ferocity to the sacredness 
of the institution whidi provides a refuge 
from celibacy. 

FOR BETTER FOR WORSE 

Jesus, however, did not express a com- 
phcated view of marriage. His objection 
to it vras quite ample, as we have seen. 
He perceived that nobody could hve the 
higher hfe unless money and sexual love 
were obtainable without sacrifidng it; 
and he saw that the effect of mamage as 
It existed among the Jews (and as it suli 
exists among ourselves) w'as to make the 
couples sacrifice every higher considera- 
tion until they had fed and pleased one 
another. The worst of it is that this 
dangerous preposterousness in mamage, 
instead of improving as the general con- 
duct of mamed couples improves, be- 
comes much worse. The selfish man to 
whom his wife is nothing but a slave, the 
selfish woman to whom her husband is 
nothing but a scapegoat and a bread- 
winner, are not held back from spiritual 
or any other adventures by fear of their 
effect on the welfare of their mates. Theu: 
wives do not make recreants and cowards 
of them: their husbands do not chain 
them to the cradle and the cooking range 
when their feet should be beauuful on Ae 
mountains It is preasely as people be- 
come more kindly, more conscientious, 
more ready to shoulder the heaner part 
of the burden (vhich means tliat the 
strong shall give v'ay to the v> eak and the 
slow hold back tlie swift), that mamage 
becomes an intolerable obstacle to indivi- 
dual ev olution And tliat is v hy tlierevolt 
against mamage of v luch Jesus v'as an 
exponent alwaj s recurs when avalization 
raises tlie standard of mantal duty and 
affecuon, and at tlie same ume produces 
a greater need for indmdual freedom in 
pursuit of a higher ev oluuon. 

THE REVfEDY 

Tills, fommatel}’, is only one side of 
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marriage; and the question anses. can it 
not be ehminated? The reply is reassur- 
mg: of course it can. There is no mortal 
reason in the nature of things why a 
married couple should be econoraic^y 
dependent on one another. The Com- 
munism advocated by Jesus, which we 
have seen to be entirely pracucable, and 
indeed inevitable if our avilizaoon is to 
be saved from collapse, gets rid of that 
difficulty completelj''. Arid with the eco- 
nomic dependence will go the force of die 
outrageous clmms that denve dieir real 
sancuon from the economic pressure 
behind them Wlien a man allows his 
wife to turn him from the best w ork he is 
capable of doing, and to sell his soul at 
the highest commeraal prices obtainable; 
when he allows her to entangle him in 
a soaal routine that is w'eansome and 
debihtaung to him, or tie him to her apron 
strings when he needs that occasional 
solitude which is one of the most sacred 
of human rights, he does so because he 
has no nght to impose eccentric standards 
of expenditure and unsoaal habits on her, 
and because these condiuons have pro- 
duced by their pressure so general a cus- 
tom of chmmng wedded couples to one 
another tiiat married people are coarsely 
denied when their partners break die 
chain. And when a w oman is condemned 
by her parents to wait in genteel idle- 
ness and uselessness for a husband w hen 
all her healthy soaal instincts call her to 
acquire a profession and work, it is again 
her economic dependence on them diat 
makes dicir tyranny effective. 

THE CASE FOR MARRIAGE 

Thus, diough it w ould be too much to 
say diat everydiing that is obnoxious in 
mamage and family life wall be cured by 
Commumsm, vet it can be said diat it 
wall cure what Jesus objected to in diese 
institutions. He made no comprehensiv e 
study of diem: he only expressed his own 
gnevaince with an overw helming sense 
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that it is a grievance so deep that all the 
considerations on the other side are as 
dust in the balance. Obviously there are 
such considerations, and very weighty 
ones too. When Talleyrand said that a 
married man with a family is capable of 
anything, he meant anything evil; but an 
optimist may declare, wiA equal half 
truth, that a married man is capable of 
anything good; that marriage turns vaga- 
bonds into steady citizens; and that men 
and women will, for love of their mates 
and children, practise virtues that un- 
attached individuals are incapable of. It is 
true that too much of this domestic virtue 
is self-denial, wluch is not a virtue at all; 
but then the follo\ring of the inner light 
at all costs is largely self-indulgence, 
which is just as suiddal, just as weak, just 
as cowardly as self-denial. Ibsen, who 
takes us into the matter far more reso- 
lutely than Jesus, is unable to find any 
golden rule; both Brand and Peer Gynt 
come to a bad end; and though Brand 
does not do as much mischief as Peer, the 
mischief he does do is of extraordinary 
intensity. 

CELIBACY NO REMEDY 

We mus^ I think, regard the protest of 
Jesus against marriage and family ties as 
the claim of a particular kind of individual 
to be free from them because they hamper 
his own work intolerably. When he smd 
that if we are to follow him in the sense of 
taking up his work we must give up our 
family ties, he was simply stating a fact; 
and to tWs day the Roman Cathohc 
priest, the Buddhist lama, and the fakirs 
of all the eastern denominations accept 
the saying. It is also accepted by the 
physically enterprising, the explorers, the 
restlessly energetic of all kinds; in shor^ 
by the adventurous. The greatest sacrifice 
in marriage is the sacrifice of the adven- 
turous attitude towards life; the being 
settled. Those who are bom tired may 
crave for settlement; but to fresher and 


stronger spirits it is a form of suicide. 

Now to say of any institution that it is 
incompatible with both the contempla- 
tive and adventurous life is to disgrace it 
so vitally that all the morahzings of all 
the Deans and Chapters cannot reconcile 
our souls to its slavery. The unmarried 
Jesus and the unmarried Beethoven, the 
unmarned Joan of Arc, Clare, Teresa, 
Florence Nightingale seem as they should 
be; and the saying that there is always 
something ridiculous about a mamed 
philosopher becomes inevitable. And yet 
the cehbate is still more ridiculous than 
the married man; the priest, in accepting 
the alternative of celibacy, disables him- 
self; and the best priests are those who 
have been men of this world before they 
became men of the world to come. But as 
the taking of vows does not annul an 
existing marnage, and a married man 
cannot become a priest, we are again con- 
fronted with the absurdity that the best 
priest is a reformed rake. Thus does 
marriage, itself intolerable, thrast us upon 
intoler^Ie alternatives. The practical 
solution is to make the individud econo- 
mically independent of marriage and the 
family, and to make marriage as easily 
dissoluble as any other partnership; in 
other words, to accept the conclusions to 
which experience is slowly dnving both 
our sociologists and our legislators. This 
will not instantly cure all the evils of 
marriage, nor root up at one stroke its 
detestable tradition of property in human 
bodies. But it will leave Nature free to 
effect a cure; and in free soil the root may 
wither and perish. 

This disposes of all the opiraons and 
teachings of Jesus which are still matters 
of controversy. They are all in hne "wirii 
the best modem thought. He told us what 
we have to doj and we have had to find 
the way to do it. Most of us are still, as 
most were in his own time, extremely 
recalcitrant, and are being forced along 
that way by painful pressure of circiim- 
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stances, protesting at every step that 
nothing will induce us to go; that is 
a ridiculous vray, a disgraceful vray, a 
sodahstic way, an atheistic way, an im- 
moral way, and that the vanguard ought 
to be ashamed of themselves and must be 
made to turn back at once. But they find 
that they have to follow the vanguard aU 
the same if their hves are to be worth 
hving. 

AFTER THE CRUCIFnaON 

Let us now return to the New Testa- 
ment narrative; for what happened after 
the disappearance of Jesus is instrucdve. 
Unfortunately, the cruafixion v'as a com- 
plete pohtical success. I remember that 
when I descnbed it in these terms once 
before, I greatly shocked a most respect- 
able newspaper in my native town, the 
Dublin Daily Express, because my 
journalistic phrase shewed that I was 
treating it as an ordinary event like Home 
Rule or the Insurance Act: that is (though 
this did not occur to the editor), as a r^ 
event which had really happened, instead 
of a portion of the Church service. I can 
only repeat, assuming as I am that it was 
a real event and did actually happen, that 
it was as complete a success as any in 
history. Chnsaanity as a speafic doctnne 
was slain with Jesus, suddenly and 
utterly. He was hardly cold in his grave, 
or high in his heaven (as you please), 
before the apostles dragged the tradmon 
of him down to the level of the thing it 
has remained ever since. And that tiling 
the intelligent heathen may study, if they 
xiould be instructed in it by modem 
books, m Samuel Butler’s novel, Tlie Way 
of All Flesh. 

THE VIN*DICTIV*E MIR.\CLES .AND THE 
STONING OF STEPHEN 

Take, for example, tlic miracles. Of 
Jesus alone of all die Christian miracle 
■R orkers there is no record, except in cer- 
tain gospels that all men reject, of a 


mahdous or destructtv e miracle. A barren 
fig-tree was the only victim of his anger. 
Every one of his miracles on sentient 
subjects ■R'as an act of kindness. John 
declares that he healed the wound of die 
man whose ear ■R'as cut oft (by Peter, 
John says) at the arrest in the garden. One 
of the first things the aposdes did with 
their miraculous power was to stni:e dead 
a wretched man and his wife viho had 
defrauded them by holding back some 
money from the common stock. They 
smick people bhnd or dead without re- 
morse, judging because they had been 
judged. They healed the sick and raised 
the dead apparendy in a spirit of pure 
display and advertisement. Their doctrine 
did not contam a ray of that light which 
reveals Jesus as one of the redeemers of 
men from folly and error. They cancelled 
him, and went back straight to John die 
Baptist and his formula of secunng re- 
mission of sins by repentance and die nte 
of bapusm (being bom again of waiter 
and Ae spirit). Peter’s fot harangue 
softens us by the human touch of its 
exordium, which w’as a quaint assurance 
to his hearers that they must behevc him 
to be sober because it was too early in the 
day to get drunk; but of Jesus he had 
nothing to say except that he was the 
Chnst foretold by the prophets as coming 
from the seed of David, and that they 
must beheve this and be baptized. To dus 
the other aposdes added incessant de- 
nunciations of the Jew’s for having cruci- 
fied him, and threats of the destruction 
that would overtake them if they did not 
repent: that is, if they did not join the 
sect which the aposdes w ere now’ form- 
ing. A quite intolerable young speaker 
named Stephen dehvered an oration to 
the counal, in which he first inflicted on 
them a tedious sketch of the history of 
Israel, with which they were presumably 
as w ell acquainted as he, and then reviled 
them in the most insulting terms as "stifT- 
necked and uncircumcized ” Finally, after 
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boring and anno^ng them to the utmost 
bearable extremity, he looked up and 
declared that he saw the heavens open, 
and Christ standing on the right hand of 
God. This was too much: they threw him 
out of the city and stoned him to death. 
It was a severe way of suppressing a 
tactless and conceited bore; but it was 
pardonable and human in comparison 
to the slaughter of poor Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

PAUL 

Suddenly a man of genius, Paul, vio- 
lently anti-Christian, enters on the scene, 
holding the clothes of the men who are 
stoning Stephen. He persecutes the Chris- 
tians with great vigor, a sport which he 
combines widi the business of a tent- 
maker. This ■ temperamental hatred of 
Jesus, whom he has never seen, is a 
pathological symptom of diat particular 
sort of conscience and nervous constitu- 
tion which brings its victims under tiie 
tyranny of two delirious terrors: the 
terror of sin and the terror of death, which 
may be called also the terror of sex and 
the terror of hfe. Now Jesus, with his 
healthy conscience on his higher plane, 
was free from these terrors. He consorted 
freely with sinners, and was never con- 
cerned for a moment, as for as we know, 
about whether his conduct was sinful or 
not; so tiiat he has forced us to accept 
him as the man without sin. Even if we 
reckon his last days as the days of his 
delusion, he none the less gave a fairly 
convindng eidiibition of superiority to 
the fear of death. This must have both 
fosdnated and horrified Paul, or Saul, as 
he was first called. The horror accounts 
for his fierce persecution of the Chris- 
tians. The fascination accounts for the 
strangest of his fancies: the fancy for 
attaching the name of Jesus Christ to the 
great idea which flashed upon him on tiie 
road to Damascus, the idea that he could 
not only make a reli^on of his two 


terrors, but that the movement started by 
Jesus offered him the nucleus for his neiv 
Church. It was a monstrous idea; and the 
shock of it, as he aftenvards declared, 
struck him blind for days. He heard Jesus 
calhng to him from the clouds, “Why 
persecute me?” His natural hatr^ of the 
teacher for whom Sin and Deatii had no 
terrors turned into a wild personal wor- 
ship of him which has the ghastliness of a 
beauufiil thing seen in a folse %ht 
The chronicler of the Acts of the 
Apostles sees nothing of the significance 
of this. The great danger of conversion in 
all ages has been that when the rehgion 
of the high mind is offered to the lower 
mind, the lower mind, feeling its foscina- 
tion without understanding it, and being 
incapable of rising to it, drags it down to 
its level by degradmg it. Years ago I said 
that the conversion of a savage to Chris- 
tianiiy is the conversion of Chnstianity 
to savagery. The conversion of Pault^’as 
no conversion at all: it was Paul who 
converted the reli^on that has raised one 
man above sin and death into a reh^on 
that dehvered millions of men so com- 
pletely into their dominion that their own 
common nature became a horror to them, 
and the reli^ous life became a denial of 
hfe. Paul had no intention of surrender- 
ing either bis Judaism or his Roman 
citizenship to the new moral world (as 
Robert Ovren called it) of Communism 
and Jesuism. Just as in our own time 
Bforl Marx, not content to take political 
econojjjy as he found insisted on re- 
building it from the bottom upwards in 
his own v/ay, and therdiy gave a new 
lease of life to the errors it was just out- 
growing, so Paul reconstxuctfid the old 
Salvationism fromwhich Jesus hadv^y 
tried to redeem him, and produced a 
fantastic theology which is still the most 
amazing thing of the kind known to us. 
Being intellectually an inveterate Rom^ 
Rationalist, always discarding the ir- 
rational real thing for the unreal but 
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latioanable postulate, he began by dis- 
carding Man as he is, and sidisdtuted a 
postulate wluch he called Adam. And 
when he iii'as asked, as he surely must 
have been in a world not wholly mad, 
what had become of the natural man, he 
rephed "Adam is the natural man.” This 
was confusing to simpletons, because 
according to tradition Adam was cer- 
tainly the name of the natural man as 
created in the garden of Eden. It was as if 
a preacher of our own time had described 
as typically British Frankenstein’s mon- 
ster, and c^ed him Snuth, and somebody, 
on demanding what about the man m the 
Streep had been told “Smith ts the man 
in the street” The thing happens often 
enough; for indeed the world is full of 
these Adams and Smiths and men in the 
Street and average sensual men and 
economic men and womanly women and 
what not, all of them imaginary Atlases 
carrying imaginary worlds on thdr un- 
substantial shoulders. 

The Eden story provided Adam wnth a 
sm; the “on^nal sin” for which we are 
all damned. Baldly stated, this seems 
ndiculous; nevertheless it corresponds 
to something actually existent not only in 
Paul’s consdousness but in our own. The 
original sin was not the eating of the for- 
bidden fruit, but the consciousness of sin 
which the fruit produced. The moment 
Adam and Eve tasted theapple they found 
themselves ashamed of their sexual rela- 
tion, which imtil then had seemed quite 
iimocent to them; and there is no get- 
ting over the hard fact that this shame, 
or state of sin, has persisted to this day, 
and is one of the strongest of our in- 
stincts Thus Paul’s postulate of Adam as 
the natural man was pn^mancally true: 
it worked. But the weakness of Prag- 
matism is that most theories will work if 
you put your back into making them 
work, provided they have some point of 
contact with human nature. H^omsm 
will pass the pragmatic test as W'ell as 
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Stoicism. Up to a certain point every 
soaal principle that is not absolutely 
idiotic works: Autocracy' w'orks m Russia 
and Democracy in Amenca; Atheism 
W’orks in France, Polytheism in India, 
Monodieism throughout Islam, and Prag- 
matism, or No-ism, in England. Paul's 
fantasticconception of the damned Adam, 
represented by Bunyan as a pilgrim with 
a great burden of sms on bis back, corre- 
sponded to the fundamental condition of 
evolution, which is, that life, including 
human life, is continually evolvmg, and 
must therefore be continually ashamed of 
Itself and its present and past. Buny'an’s 
pilgrim wants to get rid of his bundle of 
sms; but he also wants to reach “yonder 
sbmingli^t”; and when atlast hisbundle 
frills off lum into the sepulchre of Christ, 
his pilgrimage is still unfimshed and his 
hardest trials still ahead of him. His con- 
sdence remains uneasy; "ongmal sm” 
Still torments him; and his adventure with 
Giant Despair, who throws him mto the 
dungeon of Doubting Castle, from which 
he escapes by the use of a skeleton key, is 
more terrible than any he met whilst the 
bundle was still on his back. Thus Bun- 
yan’s allegory of human nature breaks 
throu^ die Pauhne theology at a hun- 
dred points His theological allegory. The 
Holy War, ■with its troops of Election 
Doubters, and its cav'alry of “those that 
rode Reformadoes,” is, as a whole, ab- 
surd, impossible, and, except m passages 
where the artistic old Adam momentarily 
got the better of the Salvatiomst theo- 
logian, hardly readable. 

Paul’s theory of original sin was to 
some extent liosyncratic. He tells us 
definitely that he finds himself quite well 
able to avoid the sinfulness of sex by 
practismg celibaty; but he recognizes, 
rather contemptuously, thatin thisrespect 
he is not as other men are, and says that 
they had better marry than bum, thus 
admitting that though marriage may lead 
to plaang the desue to please wife or 
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husband before the desire to please God, 
yet preoccupation with unsatisfied desire 
may be even more ungodly than pre- 
occupation with domestic aflfection. This 
view of the case inevitably led him to 
insist that a wife should be rather a slave 
than a partner, her real function being, 
not to engage a man’s love and loyalty, 
but on the contrary to release them for 
God by relieving the man of all pre- 
occupation with sex just as in her capacity 
of housekeeper and cook she relieves his 
preoccupation with hunger by the simple 
expedient of satisfying his appetite. This 
slavery also justifies itself pragmatically 
by working effectively; but it has made 
Paul the eternal enemy of Woman. Inci- 
dentally it has led to many foolish sur- 
mises ^out Paul’s personal character and 
drcumstances, by people so enslaved by 
sex that a celibate appears to them a sort 
of monster. They forget that not only 
whole priesthoods, official and unofficial, 
from Paul to Carlyle and Ruskin, have 
defied the tyranny of sex, but immense 
numbers of ordinary citizens of both 
sexes have, either voluntanly or under 
pressure of drcumstances easily sur- 
mountable, saved their energies for less 
primitive activities. 

Howbeit, Paul succeeded in stealing 
the image of Christ crucified for the 
figure-head of his Salvationist vessel, 
with Its Adam posing as the natural man, 
its doctrine of original sin, and its damna- 
tion avoidable only by faith in the sacri- 
fice of the cross. In feet, no sooner had 
Jesus knocked over the dragon of super- 
stition than Paul boldly set it on its legs 
agdn in the name of Jesus. 

THE CONFUSION OF CHRISTENDOM 

Now it is evident that two religions 
having such contrary effects on mankind 
should not be confused as they are under 
a common name. There is not one word 
of Pauhne Chnstianity in the character- 
istic utterances of Jesus. When Saul 


watched the clothes of the men who 
stoned Stephen, he was not acting upon 
beliefs which Paul renounced. There is no 
record of Chnst’s having ever said to any 
man: “Go and sin as much as you like 
you can put it all on me.” He said “Sm no 
more,” and insisted that he was putting 
up the standard of conduct, not debasing 
it, and that the righteousness of the Chns- 
tian must exceed that of the Senbe and 
Pharisee. The notion that he was shed- 
ding his blood in order that every petty 
cheat and adulterator and libertine might 
wallow in it and come out whiter than 
snow, cannot be imputed to him on his 
own authority. “I come as an infallible 
patent mediane for bad consdences” is 
not one of the sayings in the gospels. If 
Jesus could have been consulted on Bun- 
yan’s allegory as to that business of the 
burden of sin dropping from the pilgrim’s 
back when he caught sight of the cross, 
we must infer from his teaching that he ' 
would have told Bunyan in forcible terms 
that he had never made a greater mistake 
in his life, and that the business of a Christ 
was to make self-satisfied sinners feel the I 
burden of their sins and stop committing j 
them instead of assuring them that they I 
could not help it, as it was all Adam’s | 
fault, but that it did not matter as long as 
they were credulous and friendly about 
himself. Even when he believed himself 
to be a god, he did not regard himself as 

a scapegoat. He was to take away the sins 

of the world by good government; by t 
justice and merty, by setting the welfere , : 
of little children above the pride of i 
princes, by casting all the quackeries and 
idolatnes which now usurp and malver- 

sate die power ofGod into what our local | 

authorities qumntiy call the dust destruc- 
tor, and by tiding on the clouds of heaven 
in glory instead of in a thousand-guinea 
motor car. That was dehnous, if you like; 
but it was the delirium of a free soul, not j 

of a shame-bound one like Paul’s. There j 
has really never been a more monstrous | 
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imposition perpetrated than the imposi- 
tion of the limitations of Paul’s soul upon 
the soul of Jesus. 

THE SECRET OF PAUL’s SUCCESS 
Paul must soon have found that his 
followers had gained peace of mind and 
victory over death and sin at the cost of 
all moral responsibihty , for he did his best 
to remtroduce it by making good conduct 
the test of sincere behef, and insisting that 
sincere behef was necessary to salvation- 
But as his system was rooted in the plain 
fact that as what he called sin mcludes sex 
and is therefore an ineradicable part of 
human nature (why else should Christ 
have had to atone for the sm of all future 
generations?) it was impossible for him to 
declare that sin, even in its wickedest ex- 
tremity, could forfdt the sinner’s salva- 
tion if he repented and beheved. And to 
this day Pauline Christianity is, and owes 
Its enormous vogue to being, a premium 
on sin. Its consequences have had to be 
held in check by theworldlywise majority 
through a violently ann-Christian system 
of cnminal law and stem morality. But of 
course themain restraint is human nature, 
which has good impulses as well as bad 
ones, and reftains from theft and murder 
and cruelty, even when it is taught that it 
can commit them ah at the expense of 
Christ and go happily to heaven after- 
wards, simply because it does not always 
want to murder or rob or torture. 

It is now easy to understand why the 
Christiaraty of Jesus failed completely to 
estabhsh itself politically and socially,and 
was easily suppressed by the pohce and 
the Church, whilst Pauhnism overran the 
whole western civilized world, which was 
at that time the Roman Empire, and was 
adopted by it as its ofEaal faith, the old 
avenging gods falhng helplessly before 
the new Redeemer. It sull retains, as we 
may see in Afnca, its power of bringing 
to simple people a message of hope and 
consolation that no other rehgion offers. 


But this enchantment is produced by its 
spurious assodation witii the personal 
charm of Jesus, and exists only for un- 
trained minds. In the hands of a logical 
Frenchman like Calvin, pushing it to its 
utmost conclusions, and devizing “msti- 
tutes” for hardheaded adult Scots and 
hteral Swiss, it becomes the most infernal 
of ffitahsms; and the hves of dvihzed 
children are bhghted by its lo^c whilst 
n^o piccaninraes ate rejoidng in its 
I^ends. 

PAtJL’s QUALITIES 

Paul, however, did not get his great 
reputation by mere imposition and re- 
action. It is only in companson with Jesus 
(to whom many prefer him) that he ap- 
pears common and conceited. Though in 
The Acts he is only a vulgar revivahsi^ he 
comes out in his own epistles as a genuine 
poet, though by Bashes only. He is no 
mote a Chrisuan than Jesus was a Baptist: 
he is a disdple of Jesus only as Jesus was 
a disaple of John. He does nothing that 
Jesus would have done, and says nothing 
that Jesus would have said, though much, 
like the famous ode to chanty, that he 
would have admired. He is more Jewish 
than the Jews, more Roman than the 
Romans, proud both ways, full of start- 
ling confessions and self-revelations that 
would not surprise us if they were 
slipped into the pages of Nietzsche, tor- 
mented by an intellectual conscience that 
demanded an aigued case even at the cost 
of sophistry, with all sorts of fine quahties 
and occasional lUuminauons, but alwa3rs 
hopelessly in the toils of Sin, Death, and 
Logic, which had no power over Jesus. 
As we have seen, it was by introducing 
this bondage and terror of his into the 
Christian doctnne that he adapted it to 
the Church and State systems which 
Jesus transcended, andmade it practicable 
by destroying the specifically Jesuist side 
of it. He would have been quite in his 
place in any modem Protestant State; and 
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he, not Jesus, is the true head and founder 
of our Reformed Church, as Peter is of 
tlie Roman Church. The followers of 
Paul and Peter made Christendom, whilst 
the Nazarenes were wiped out. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 

Here we may return to the narrative 
called The Acts of the Apostles, which 
we left at tlie point where the stoning of 
Stephen was followed by the introduc- 
tion of Paul. The author of The Acts, 
though a good story-teller, like Luke, 
was (herein also like Luke) much weaker 
in power of thought than in ima^native 
literary art. Hence we find Luke credited 
with the authorship of The Acts bypeople 
who hke stories and have no aptitude for 
theology, whilst the book itself is de- 
nounced as spurious by Pauline theo- 
logians because Paul, and indeed all the 
apostles, are represented in it as very 
commonplace revivahsts, interesting us 
by their adventures more than by any 
qualities of mind or character. Indeed, but 
for the epistles, we should have a very 
poor opinion of the apostles. Paul in 
particular is described as setting a fashion 
which has remained in continual use to 
this day. Whenever he addresses an 
audience, he dwells with great zest on his 
misdeeds before his pseudo conversion, 
with the effect of throwing into stronger 
relief his present state of blessedness; and 
he tells the story of that conversion over 
and over again, ending with exhortations 
to the hearers to come and be saved, and 
tiireats of the wrath that will overtake 
them if they refuse. At any revival meet- 
ing today Ae same thing may be heard, 
followed by the same conversions. This 
is natural enough; but it is totally unlike 
the preaching of Jesus, who never talked 
about his personal history, and never 
“worked up” an audience to hysteria. It 
aims at a purely nervous effect; it brings 
no enlightenment; the most ignorant man 
has only to become intoxicated with his 


own vanity, and mistake his self-satisfac- 
tion for the Holy Ghost, to become quali- 
fied as an aposrie; and it has absolutely 
nothing to do with the characteristic 
doctrines of Jesus. The Holy Ghost may 
be at work all round producing wonders 
of art and science, and strengthening men 
to endure all sorts of martyrdoms for the 
enlargement of knowledge, and the en- 
richment and intensification of life ("that 
ye may have hfe more abundantly”); but 
the apostles, as described m The Acts, 
take no part in the struggle except as 
persecutors and revilers. To this day, 
when their successors get the upper hand, 
as in Geneva (Knox’s “perfect aty of 
Christ”) and in Scotland and Ulster, every 
spiritual activity but moneymaking and 
churchgoing is stamped out; heretics are 
ruthlessly persecuted; and such pleasures 
as money can purchase are suppressed so 
that Its possessors are compelled to go on 
making money because there is nothing 
else to do. And the compensation for all 
this privation is partly an insane conceit 
of being the elect of God, with a reserved 
seat in heaven, and partly, since even the 
most infatuated idiot cannot spend his hfe 
adnuring himself, the less innocent excite- 
ment of punishing other people for not 
admiring him, and the nosing out of the 
sms of the people who, being mtelhgent 
enough to be incapable of mere dull self- 
righteousness, and highly susceptible to 
the beauty and interest of the real work- 
ings of the Holy Ghos^ try to live more 
rational and abundant lives. The abomin- 
able amusement of terrifying children 
witii threats of hell is another of these 
diversions, and perhaps the vilest and 
most mischievous of them. The net result 
is that the imitators of the apostles, 
whether they are called Holy Wilhes or 
Stigginses in derision, or, in admiration, 
Puritans or saints, are, outside their own 
congregations, and to a considerable ex- 
tent inside them, heartily detested. Now 
nobody detests Jesus, though many who 
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have been tormented in their childhood 
in his name include him in their general 
loadiing of ever3rthing connected 'with 
the word rehgion; whikt others, who 
know him only by misrepresentation as a 
sentimental pacifist and an ascetic,include 
him in thdr general dislike of that type of 
character. In the same way a student who 
has had to "get up” Shakespear as a 
college subject may hate Shakespear; and 
people who dishke the theatre ma}' in- 
clude Mohere in that dishke -mdiout ever 
having read a hne of his or witnessed one 
of his plays; but nobody with any know- 
ledge of Shakespear or Mohere could 
possibly detest them, or read without 
pity and horror a description of their 
bemg insulted, tortured, and killed. And 
the same is true of Jesus. But it requires 
the most strenuous effort of consdence to 
refrain from crying "Serve him tight” 
when we read of the stoning of Stephen; 
and nobody has ever cared twopence 
about the martyrdom of Peter; many 
better men have died worse deaths: for 
example, honest Hugh Latimer, who was 
burned by us, was worth fifty Stephens 
and a dozen Peters. One feels at last that 
when Jesus called Peter from his boat, he 
spoiled an honest fisherman, and made 
nothing better out of the wreck than a 
salvation monger. 

THE CONTROVERSIES ON B.WISM 
AND TRANSUBSTANTIATION 
Meanwhile the inevitable effect of 
dropping the pecuhar doctrines of Jesus 
and gomg back: to John the Baptist, was 
to make it much easier to convert Gentiles 
than Jews; and it v'as by following the 
hne of least resistance that Paul became 
the aposde to the Gentiles. The Jev^s had 
their own nte of imdauon: the nte of 
circumcision; and they were fiercely 
jealous for it, because it marked them as 
the chosen people of God, and set them 
apart from die Gennies, v ho were simply 
die uncircumcized. Wlien Paul, findmg 


that baptism made way faster among the 
Gentiles than among the Jen's, as it en- 
abled them to plead that they too were 
sanctified by a rite of later and higher 
authonty than the Mosmc rite, he was 
compelled to admit that circumcision did 
not matter; and this, to the Jews, nas an 
intolerable blasphemy. To Gentiles like 
ourselves, a good d^ of the Episde to 
the Romans is now tedious to unreadable- 
ness because it consists of a hopeless 
attempt by Paul to evade the conclusion 
that if a man were baptized it chd not 
matter a rap whether he was drcumcized 
or not. Paul cirims circumcision as an 
excellent thing in its nay for a Jew; but if 
it has no efficacy towards salvation, and if 
sahation is the one thing needful — ^and 
Paul n'as cximmitted to both propositions 
— ^his pleas in mitigation only made the 
Jews more determined to stone him. 

Thus from die very beginning of apos- 
tohc Chnsoanity, it nas hampered by a 
dispute as to whether salvation was to be 
attamed by a surgical operation or by a 
sptinkhng of water; mere rites on which 
Jesus would not have nasted tn'enty 
words. Later on, when the new sect 
concpiered the Gentile west, where the 
dispute had no practical apphcation, the 
other ceremony — ^that of eating the god 
— ^produced a soil mote disastrous dis- 
pute, in which a difference of behef, not 
as to the obhgation to perform the cere- 
mony, but as to whether it v'as a symbolic 
or a real ingesoon of divine substance, 
produced persecution, slaughter, hatred, 
and everj'thing that Jesus loathed, on a 
monstrous scale. 

But long before that; the supersotions 
which had fastened on the new faith made 
trouble. The parthenogeneoc birth of 
Chns^ simple enough at first as a popular 
miracle, was not left so simple by the 
theologians. They began to ask of v>'hat 
substance Christ was made in the womb 
of the ^^Igl^. When the Trinityv/as added 
to the faith the question arose; was the 
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virgin the mother of God or only the 
mother of Jesus? Arian schisms and Nes- 
torian schisms arose on these questions; 
and the leaders of the resultant agitations 
rancorously deposed one another and 
excommunicated one another according 
to their luck in enlisting the emperors on 
their side. In the IV century they began 
to burn one another for differences of 
opiruon in such matters. In the Vin cen- 
tury Charlemagne made Christianity 
compulsory by Wlhng those who refused 
to embrace it; and though this made an 
end of the voluntary character of conver- 
sion, Charlemagne may claim to be the 
first Christian who put men to death for 
any point of doctrine that really mattered. 
From his time onward the history of 
Christian controversy reeks with blood 
and fire, torture and warfare. The Cru- 
sades, the persecutions in Albi and else- 
where, the Inquisition, the “wars of re- 
ligion” which followed the Reformation, 
all presented themselves as Chnstian 
phenomena; but who can doubt that they 
would have been repudiated with horror 
by Jesus? Our own notion that the mass- 
acre of St Bartholomews was an outrage 
on Christianity, whilst the campaigns of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and even of Fred- 
erick the Great, were a defence of it, is 
as absurd as the opposite notion that 
Frederick was Antichnst, and Torque- 
mada and Ignatius Loyola men after the 
very heart of Jesus. Neither they nor their 
exploits had anything to do with him. It 
is probable that Archbishop Laud and 
John Wesley died equally persuaded that 
he in whose name they had made them- 
selves famous on earth would receive 
them in Heaven with open arms. George 
Fox the Quaker would have had ten 
times their chance; and yet Fox made 
rather a miserable business of hfe. 

Nevertiieless all these perversions of 
the doctrine of Jesus derived their moral 
force from his credit, and so had to keep 
his gospel alive. V^en the Protestants 


translated the Bible into the vernacular 
and let it loose among the people, they 
did an extremely dangerous thing, as the 
mischief which followed proves; but they 
inddentally let loose the sayings of Jesus 
in open competition with tiie sayings of 
Paul and Koheleth and David and Solo- 
mon and the authors of Job and the 
Pentateuch; and, as we have seen, Jesus 
seems to be the winmng name. The glar- 
ing contradiction between his teaclung 
and the practice of all the States and all 
the Churches is no longer hidden. And it 
may be that though nineteen centuries 
have passed since Jesus was bom (the 
date of his birth is now quaintly given as 
7 B c., though some contend for loo b c.), 
and though his Church has not yet been 
founded nor his political system tried, the 
bankruptcy of all the other systems when 
audited by our vital statistics, which ^ve 
us a final test for all pohtical systems, is 
driving us hard into accepting him, not 
as a scapegoat, but as one who was much 
less of a fool in practical matters than we 
have hitherto all thought him. 

THE ALTERNATIVE CHRISTS 

Let US now clear up tiie situation a 
little. The New Testament tells two 
stories for two different sorts of readere. 
One is the old story of the achievement of 
our salvation by the sacrifice and atone- 
ment of a divine personage who was 
barbarously slam and rose agam on the 
third day: the story as it was accepted by 
the apostles. And in this story thepolitical, 
economic, and moral views of the Christ 
have no importance: the atonement is 
everything; and we are saved by our faith 
in it, and not by works or opimons (other 
than that particular opinion) bearing on 
practical affairs. 

The other is the story of a prophet 
who, after eiqiressing several very inter- 
esting opinions as to practical conduct; 
both personal and political, which are now 
of pressing importance, and instructing 
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his disdples to cany them out in their 
daily life, lost his head; believed himself 
to be a crude legendary form of god; and 
under that delusion courted and suffered 
a cruel execution in the belief that he 
would rise from the dead and come in 
glory to reign over a regenerated world. 
In this form, the pohtical, economic, and 
moral opinions of Jesus, as guides to 
conduct, are interesting and important: 
the rest is mere psychopathy and super- 
stition. The accounts of the resurrection, 
the parthenogenetic birth, and the more 
mcredible miracles are rejected as inven- 
tions; and such episodes as the conversa- 
tion wiih the detnl are classed with similar 
conversattons recorded of St Dunstan, 
Luther, Bunyan, Swedenborg, and Blake. 

CREDULITY NO CRITERION 

This arbitrary acceptance and rejection 
of parts of the gospel is not peculiar to the 
Se^arist view. We have seen Luke and 
John reject Matthew’s story of the mass- 
acre of the innocents and the flight into 
Egypt without ceremony. The notion 
that Matthew’s manuscript is a hteial and 
infrllible record of facts, not subject to 
the errors that beset all eartWy chrora- 
clers, would have made John stare, being 
as It is a coraparanvely modem frmcy of 
intellectually untrained people who keep 
the Bible on the same shelf with Napo- 
leon’s Book of Fate, Old Moore’s Alma- 
nack, and handbooks of therapeutic 
herbahsm. You may be a fanaucal Sah-a- 
tionist and reject more imracle stories 
than Huxley did; and you may utterly 
repudiate Jesus as the Savior and yet ate 
him as a lustoncal witness to the posses- 
sion by men of the most marvellous 
tliaumaturgtcal powers. “Christ Saen- 
ttst” and Jesus the Mahatma are preached 
by people whom Peter would have struck 
dead as worse infidels than Simon Magus; 
and the Atonement is preached by Baptist 
and Congreganonahst mimsters whose 
Mews of tlie miracles are those of Inger- 


soU and Bradlaugh. Luther, who made a 
clean sweep of all the saints with their 
million miracles, and reduced the Blessed 
Vir^n herself to the status of an idol, 
concentrated Salvationism to a point at 
which the most execrable murderer who 
beheves in it w’hen the rope is round his 
neck, flies strsught to the arms of Jesus, 
w'hilst Tom Fame and Shelley fell into 
tile bottomless pit to bum there to all 
eternity. And sceptical physiasts like Sir 
Wilham Crookes demonstrate by labora- 
tory experiments that “mediums” like 
Dunglas Home can make the pointer of a 
spring-balance go round without touch- 
ing the wdght suspended from it. 

BELIEF IN PERSONAL IMMORTALITY 
NO CRITERlON 

Nor is behef in individual immortality 
any cnterion. Theosophists, rejecting 
vicanous atonement so sternly that they 
mast that the smallest of our sms brings 
its Karma, also insist on individual im- 
mortahty and metempsychosis in order 
to provide an unhmited field for Karma 
to be wwked out by the unredeemed 
sirmer. The belief in tiie prolongation of 
mdmdual hfe beyond the grave is fer 
more real and vivid among t^le-rapping 
Spirituahsts than among conventional 
Chnsuans The notion tiiat those who 
reject the Chnstian (or any other) scheme 
of sal\'auon by atonement must reject 
also behef in personal immortahty and in 
miracles is as baseless as the notion that 
if a man is an atheist he will steal your 
watch. 

I could multiply these instances to 
weariness. The main difference that set 
Gladstone and Huxley by the ears is not 
one between belief in supernatural per- 
sons or miraculous et'ents and the stern- 
est tiew of such behef as a breach of 
mtellectual integrity: it is the difference 
between belief in the efficacy of the cruci- 
fi-xion as an infallible cure for guil^ 
and a congemtal incapacity for beliewng 
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this, or (the same thing) desinng to 
believe it. 

THE SECULAR VIEW NATURAL, NOT 

RATIONAL, THEREFORE INEVITABLE 

It must therefore be taken as a flat 
fundamental modern fact, whether we 
like it or not, that whilst many of us 
cannot beUeve that Jesus got his cunous 
grip of our souls by mere sentimentahty, 
neither can we believe that he was John 
Barleycorn. The more our reason and 
study lead us to believe that Jesus was 
talking the most penetrating good sense 
when he preached Communism; when 
he declared that the reahiy behind the 
popular behef in God was a creative spirit 
in ourselves called by him theJHeavenly 
Father and by us Evolution, Elan Vital, 
Life Force and other names; when he pro- 
tested against the claims of marriage and 
the family to appropriate that high part 
of our energy that was meant for the ser- 
vice of his Father, the more impossible it 
becomes for us to believe that he was 
talking equally good sense when he so 
suddenly announced that he was himself 
a visible concrete God; that his flesh and 
blood were miraculous food for us; that 
he must be tortured and sldn in the 
traditional manner and would rise from 
the dead after three days; and tliat at his 
Second Coming the stars would fall from 
heaven and he become king of an earthly 
paradise. But it is easy and reasonable to 
believe that an overwrought preacher at 
last v/ent mad as Swift and Ruskin and 
Nietzsche went mad Every asylum has in 
it a patient sufienng from the delusion 
that he is a god, yet otherwise sane 
enough. These patients do not nowadays 
declare that they will be barbarously slain 
and will rise from the dead, because they 
have lost that tradition of the destiny of 
godhead; but they claim everything ap- 
pertaining to divinity that is within their 
knowledge- 

Thus die gospels as memoirs and sug- 


gestive statements of sociological and 
biological doctrine, highly relevant to 
modem civilization, though ending in the 
history of a psychopathic delusion, are 
qmte credible, intelhgible, and interesting 
to modem thinkers. In any other hght 
they are neither credible, intelligible, nor 
mteresting except to people upon whom 
the delusion imposes. 

“the HIGHER criticism” 

Histoncal research and paleographic 
criticism will no doubt continue fheir 
demonstrations that the New Testament, 
hke the Old, seldom tells a single story or 
expounds a single doctrine, and gives us 
often an accretion and conglomeration of 
widely discrete and even unrelated tradi- 
tions and doctrines. But these disintegra- 
tions, though technically interesting to 
scholars, and gratifying or exasperatmg, 
as the case may be, to people who are 
merely defending or attacking the paper 
fortifications of the infallibility of the 
Bible, have hardly anything to do with 
the purpose of these pages. I have men- 
tioned the fact that most of the authonues 
are now agreed (for the moment) that the 
date of the birth of Jesus may be placed 
at about 7 B.c ; but they do not therefore 
date their letters 1923, nor, I presume, do 
they expect me to do so. What I am 
engaged in is a criticism (in the Kantian 
sense) of an established body of behef 
which has become an actual part of the 
mental fabric of my readers; and I should 
be the most exasperating of triflers md 
pedants if I were to digress into a criticism 

of some other belief orno-belief which my 

readers might conceivably profess if they 
were erudite Scriptural paleographers and 
historians, in which case, by the way, they 
would have to change their views so 
frequently that ihe gospel they received 
in their childhood would dominate them 
after all by its superior persistency. The 
chaos of mere facts in which the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Ode to Charity 
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suggest nothing but disputes as to 
whether they are interpolations or not, in 
•which Jesus becomes nothing but a name 
suspected of belonging to ten different 
prophets or executed persons, in -which 
Paul IS only the man -who could not 
possibly have -written the epistles attri- 
buted to him, in -which Chmese sages, 
Gre^ philosophers, laun authors, and 
-wnters of ancient anonymous inscrip- 
tions are thrown at our heads as the 
sources of this or that scrap of the Bible, 
is neither a rehgion nor a criticism of 
rehgion: one does not offer the feet that 
a good deal of the medieval buildmg in 
Peterborough Cathedral -was found to be 
flagrant jerry-building as a criticism of 
the Dean’s sermons For good or evil, 
we have made a synthesis out of the 
literature we call the Bible; and though 
the discovery that there is a good deal of 
jerry-buildingin iheBihleis interesting in 
Its way, because everything about the 
Bible is interestmg, it does not alter the 
synthesis very matenally even for the 
paleographers, and does not alter it at all 
for those who know no more about 
modem paleography than Archbishop 
Ussher did. I have dierefore indicated 
httle more of the discovenes than Arch- 
bishop Ussher might have guessed for 
himself if he had read the Bfele -without 
prepossessions 

For the rest, I have taken the synthesis 
as It really lives and works in men. After 
all, a synthesis is what you -want: it is the 
case you have to judge brought to an 
appr^ensible issue for you Even if you 
have htde more respect for syntheoc bio- 
graphy than for S3mthetic rubber, syn- 
thetic milk, and the stiU unachieved 
synthetic protoplasm which is to enable us 
to make different sorts of men as a pastry- 
cook makes different sorts of tarts, the 
practical issue snll hes as plainly before 
you as before the most credulous votanes 
of what pontificates as the Higher 
Criticism. 


THE PEHILS OF SALVATIONISM 

The secular view of Jesus is powerfully 
reinforced by the increase in our day of 
the number of people who have had the 
means of educating and training them- 
selves to the point at which they are not 
afeaid to look fects in the face, even such 
terrifying fects as sin and death. The 
result is greater sternness in modem 
thought. The conviction is spreading that 
to encourage a man to beheve that though 
his sms be as scarlet he can be made 
whiter than snow by an easy exerase of 
self-conceit, is to encourage him to be a 
rascal. It did not work so badly when you 
could also consaennouslyassure lum that 
if he let himself be caught napping in the 
matter of faith by death, a red-hot hell 
would roast him ahve to all eternity. In 
those days a sudden death — ^the most 
enriable of all deaths — was regarded as 
the most frightful calamity It -was classed 
with plague, pestilence, and femme, battle 
and murder, in our prayers. But belief m 
that hell is ^t vanishing. All the leaders 
of thought have lost it, and even for the 
rank and file it has fled to those parts of 
Ireland and Scotland which are snll in the 
seventeenth century. Even there, it is 
taatly reserved for the other fellow. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF HELL IN THE 
SALVA-nON SCHEME 

The seriousness of thro-wting over hell 
whilst snll elmging to the Atonement is 
obvious Ifthereisnopumshmentforsin 
there can be no self-for^veness for it. If 
Chnst paid our score, and if there is no 
hell and thereforenochanceof our getting 
into trouble by forgetting the obligation, 
then we can be as wicked as w'e hke vith 
impumty inside the secular law, even 
from self-reproach, which becomes mere 
ingratitude to the Savior. On the other 
hand, if Christ did not pay our score, it 
still stands against us; and such debts 
make us extremely uncomfortable. The 
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dnve of evolution, -which we call con- 
science and honor, seizes on such slips, 
and shames us to the dust for being so 
low in tlie scale as to be capable of them. 
The “saved” thief experiences an ecstatic 
happiness which can never come to the 
honest atheist: he is tempted to steal again 
to repeat the glorious sensation. But if the 
atheist steals he has no such happiness. He 
is a thief and knows that he is a thief. 
Nothing can rub that off him. He may try 
to soothe his shame by some sort of re- 
stitution or equivalent act of benevol- 
ence; but that does not alter die fact that 
he did steal; and his conscience will not 
be easy until he has conquered his will to 
steal and changed himself into an honest 
man by developing that di-vine spark 
within him which Jesus insisted on as 
the everyday reahty of what the atheist 
demes. 

Now though the state of the believers 
in the Atonement may thus be the 
happier, it is most certainly not more de- 
sii^le from the point of view of the com- 
munity. The fact that a believer is happier 
than a sceptic is no more to the point dian 
the fact diat a drunken man is happier 
than a sober one. The happiness of cred- 
uhty is a cheap and dangerous quality of 
happiness, and by no means a necessity 
of hfe. "ViTiether Socrates got as much 
happmess out of hfe as Wesley is an tui- 
answerable question; but a nation of 
Socrateses would be much safer and 
happier than a nation of Wesleys; and its 
individuals would be higher in the evolu- 
tionary scale. At all events it is in the 
Socratic man and not in the Wesleyan 
that our hope hes now. 

THE EIGHT TO BEFUSE ATONEMENT 

Consequently, even if it were mentally 
possible for all of us to believe in the 
Atonement, we should have to cry off i^ 
as we eitidendy have a nght to do. Every 
man to whom salvation is offered has an 
inalienable natural right to say “No, 


thank you; I prefer to retain my full 
moral responsibihty ; it is not good forme 
to be able to load a scapegoat widi my 
sins: I should be less carefm how I com- 
mitted them if I knew they would cost 
me nothing.” Then, too, there is the 
attitude of Ibsen: that iron moralist to 
whom tile whole scheme of salvation 
only an ignoble attempt to cheat God; to 
get into heaven without pawng the price. 
Tobeletoff, to beg for and accept eternal 
hfe as a present instead of earmng it, 
would be mean enough even if we ac- 
cepted the contempt of the Power on 
whose pity we were trading; but to bar- 
gain for a crown of glory as well! that 
was too much for Ibsen; it provoked him 
to exclaim, “Your God is an old man 
whomyou cheat,” and to lash thedeadened 
conscience of the nineteenth century 
back to life with a whip of scorpions. 

THE TEACHING OF CHRISTIANITy 

And there I must leave die matter to 
such choice as your nature allo-ws you. 
The honest teacher who has to make 
known to a novice the facts about Chns- 
tiamty cannot in any essential regard, I 
think, put the facts otherwise than as 
I have put them. If children are to be 
dehvered from the prosel)rtijang atheist 
on the one hand, and the proselytizing 
nun in the convent school on the other, 
witii all the other proselytizers that he 
between them, they must not be burdened 
■with idle controversies as to whether 
there -was ever such a person as Jesus or 
not. When Hume said that Joshua’s cam- 
paigns were impossible, Whately did not 
wrangle about it; he proved, on the same 
hnes, that die campaigns of Napoleon 
were impossible. Only fictitious char- 
acters will stand Hume’s sort of exaimim- 
tion; nothing will ever make Ed-ward the 
Confessor and St Louis as real to us as 
13on Qiuxote and Mr Pickwick. We must 
cut the controversy short by declaring 
that there is the same evidence for the 
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existence of Jesus as for that of any other 
person of his time; and the feet that you 
may not beheve everything Matthew tells 
you no more disproves the eidstence of 
Jesus than die feet that you do not beheve 
everythmg Macaulay tells you disproves 
the existence of Wilham IIL The gospel 
narratives in the main give you a bio- 
graphy which is quite credible and 
accountable on purely secular grounds 
when you have trimmed ofiF everything 
that Hume or Grimm or Rousseau or 
Huxley or any modem bishop could re- 
ject as fenafoi. Without going further 
than this, you can become a follower of 
Jesus just as you can become a follower 
of Confiiaus or Lao Tse, and may there- 
fore call yourself a Jesuist, or even a 
Christian, if you hold, as the strictest 
Secularist qmte Intimately may, that all 
prophets are inspored, and all men with a 
mission, Christs. 

The teacher of Chnsuanity has then to 
make known to the child, fest the song 
of John Barleycorn, with die fields and 
seasons as witness to its eternal truth. 
Then, as the child’s mind matures, it can 
learn, as histoncal and psychological 
phenomena, the tradition of die scape- 
goat, the Redeemer, the Atonement, the 
Resurrection, the Second Conimg, and 
how, in a world saturated with this tradi- 
tion, Jesus has been largely accepted as 
the long expected and often prophesied 
Redeemer, the Messiah, the Christ. It is 
open to the child also to accept him. If 
the child is bmlt like Gladstone, he will 
accept Jesus as his Savior, and Peter and 
John the Baptist as the Savior’s revealer 
and forerunner respectively. If he is built 
like Huxley, he wiU take the secular view, 
in spite of all that a pious femily can do 
to prevent liim. The important thing now 
IS that the Gladstones and Huxleys should 
no longer waste dieir rime irrelex’andy 
and ndiculously wranghng about the 
Gadarene swine, and that they should 
make up dieir mmds as to the soundness 


of the secular doctrines of Jesus; for it is 
about these that they may come to blows 
in our own tune. 

CHBlSTIASm' AND THE EMPIBE 
Finally, let us ask w'hy it is that the old 
superstitions have so suddenly lost coun- 
tenance that although, to die utter dis- 
grace of the nauon’s leaders and rulers, 
the laws by which persecutors can de- 
stroy or gag all freedom of thought and 
spe»di m these matters are still unrepealed 
and ready to the hand of our bigots and 
fenatics (quite recendy a respectable 
shopkeeper was convicted of “blas- 
phemy” for saying that if a modem girl 
accounted for an illiat pregnancy by say- 
ing she had conceived of the Holy Ghost, 
we should know what to think; a remark 
which would never hat e occurred to him 
had he been properly taught how die 
story was grmted on the gospel), yet 
somehow they are used only agmnst poor 
men, and that only in a half-hearted way. 
When we consider that from the time 
when the firstscholarventured to whisper 
as a professional secret that the Penta- 
teuch could not possibly have been 
-written by Moses to the time within my 
o-wn recollecuon when Bishop Colenso, 
for saying the same thing openly, -was 
inhibited from preaching and actually ex- 
commuracated, eight centuries elapsed 
(the point at issue, though technically m- 
terestmg to paleographers and historians, 
hanng no more bearing on human wel- 
fare than the controversy as to whether 
uncial or cursive is the older form of 
■writing); yet now, within fifty years of 
Colenso’s heresy, there is not a Church- 
man of any audiority Imng, or an edu- 
cated layman, w'ho could -without ridicule 
declare that Moses wrote the Pentateuch 
as Pascal wTOte his Thoughts or 
D’Aubigny his History of the Reforma- 
tion, or diat St Jerome wrote the passage 
about the three wimesses m the Vulgate, 
or that there are less than three different 
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accounts of the creation jumbled to- 
gether in the book of Genesis. Now the 
maddest Progressive will hardly contend 
that our growth in wisdom and liberality 
has been greater in the last half century 
than in the sixteen half centuries preced- 
ing: indeed it would be easier to sustain 
the thesis that the last fifty years have 
witnessed a distinct reaction from Vic- 
torian Liberahsm to Collectivism which 
has perceptibly strengthened the State 
Churches. Yet the fact remains that 
whereas Byron’s Cain, published a cen- 
tury ago, is a leading case on the point 
that there is no cop3nright in a blas- 
phemous book, the Salvation Army might 
now include it among its publications 
without shocking anyone. 

I suggest that the causes which have 
produced this sudden cleanng of the air 
include the transformation of many 
modem States, notably the old self-con- 
tained French Republic and the tight 
little Island of Bncdn, into empires which 
overflow the frontiers of all the Churches. 
In India, for example, there are less than 
four milhon Christians out of a popula- 
tion of three hundred and sixteen and a 
half milhons. The King of England is the 
defender of the faith; but what faith is 
now the fiuth? The inhabitants of this 
island would, within the memory of 
persons still hving, have claimed that 
their faith is surely the faith of God, 
and that all others are heathen. But we 
islanders are only forty-five millions; and 
if we count ourselves all as Christians, 
there are still seventy-seven and a quarter 
milhon Mahometans in the Empire. Add 
to these the Hindoos and Buddhists, 
Sikhs and Jains, v/hom I was taught in 
my childhood, by way of rehgious in- 
sttuction, to regard as gross idolaters 
consigned to eternal perdition, but whose 
faithi cannowbepunished for disparaging 
by a provocative word, and you have a 
total of over three hundred and forty-tv/o 
and a quarter million heretics to swamp 


our forty-five milhon Bntons, of whom, 
by the way, only six thousand call them- 
selves distinctively “disdples of Chnsi^” 
the rest being members of the Church of 
England and other denominations whose 
discipleship is less emphatically afiinaed. 
In short, the Enghshman of today, in- 
stead of being, hke the forefethers whose 
ideas he clmgs to, a subject of a State 
practically wholly Christian, is now 
crowded, and indeed consider^ly over- 
crowded, into a comer of an Empire in 
which the Christians are a mere eleven 
per cent of the population; so diat the 
Nonconformist who allows his umbrella 
stand to be sold up rather than pay rates 
towards the support of a Church of 
England school, finds himself paying 
taxes not only to endow the Church of 
Rome in Malta, but to send Christians to 
prison for the blasphemy of oSenng 
Bibles for sale in the streets of Khartoum. 

Turn to France, a country ten tunes 
more insular in its preoccupation with its 
own language, its own history, its own 
character, than we, who have always been 
explorers and colonizers and grumblers. 
TWs once self-centred nation is forty 
millions strong. The total population of 
theFrench Repubhc is about one hundred 
and fourteen milhons. The French are 
not in our hopeless Christian minority of 
eleven per cent; but they are in a minority 
of thirty-five per cent, which is fanly 
conclusive. And, being a more lo^cd 
people than we, they have offidally aban- 
doned Christianity and declared that the 
French State has no specific rehgion. 

Neither has the British State, though it 
does not say so. No doubt there are many 
innocent people in England who take 
Charlemagne’s view, and would, as a 
m a ftpr of couTse, offer our eighty-nine 
per cent of “pagans, I regret to say” me 
alternative of death or Christianity but 
for a vague impression that these lost 
ones are all being converted gradually by 
the missionaries. But no statesman can 
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entertain such ludicrously parochial delu- 
sions. No English king or French presi- 
dent can possibly govern on the assump- 
tion that the theology of Peter and Paul, 
Luther and Calvin, has any objective 
vahdity, or that the Christ is more than 
the Buddha, or Jehovah more than 
Krishna, or Jesus more or less human 
than Mahomet or Zoroaster or Confucius. 
He is actually compelled, in so far as he 
makes lavs against blasphemy at all, to 
treat all the religions, including Chris- 
tianity, as blasphemous when paraded 
before people who are not accustomed to 
them amd do not want them. And even 
that is a concession to a mischievous 
intolerance which an empire should use 
its control of education to eradicate. 

On the other hand. Governments can- 
not really divest themseh-^ of religion, 
or e\'en of dogma. When Jesus srid that 
people should not only hve but h\ e more 
abundantly, he v-as dogmatizing; and 
many Pessimist sages, including Shake- 
spear, whose hero b^ged his fiiend to 
refradn from sinade m the v ords “Absent 
thee from fehaty awhile,” would say 
dogmatizing very perniciously. Indeed 
many preachers and saints dedare, some 
of them in the name of Jesus himself, 
that this world is a vale of tears, and that 
our liies had better be passed in sorrow 
and e\ en in torment, as a preparation for 
a better life to come. Make these sad 
people comfortable; and they baffle you 
by putting on hair shirts. 

None the less, Go\ emments must pro- 
ceed on dogmatic assumptions, vhether 
they call them dogmas or not; and th^' 
must clearly be assumptions common 
enough to stamp those vho reject them 
as eccentrics or lunatics. And the greater 
and more heterogeneous the population 
the commoner the assumptions must be. 
A Trappist monastery can be conducted 
on assumptions vhich vould in twenty- 
four hours prov oke the village at its garp<; 
to insurrection- That is because the 
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monastery selects its people: and if a 
Trappist does not like it he can leave it. 
But a subject of the British Empire or the 
French Republic is not selected; and if 
be does not like it he must lump it; 
for emigration is practicable only within 
narrow hmits, and seldom provides an 
effective remedy, all dvilizadons being 
now much alike. 

To anyone capable of comprehending 
government at all it must be evident 
vrithout argument that the set of funda- 
mental assumptions drawn up in the 
thirtj -nine articles or in the Westminster 
Confession are wildly impossible as 
pohtical constitutions for modem em- 
pires. A personal profession of them by 
any person disposed to take sudi profes- 
rions seriously would pracacally dis- 
quahfy him for high imperial office. A 
Cainnist Viceroy oflndia and a Particular 
Baptist Secretary of State for Foreign 
Afimrs would wTeck the empire. The 
Stuarts wrecked et'en the tight little island 
which was the nucleus of tlie empire 
by thdr Scomsh logic and theolo^cal 
dogma; and it may be sustained very 
plausibly that the afleged aptitude of the 
Enghsh for self-got eriunent^ which is 
contradicted by every chapter of their 
history, is really only an incurable in- 
aptitude for theolog}', and indeed for co- 
ordinated thought in any direciion,whicb 
makes them equally impatient of sjstem- 
atic despousm and s}*stemadc good 
government: their history bang that of 
a badly governed and accidentally free 
people (comparatively)- Thus our success 
in coloniring, as far as it has not been 
produced by exterminating the natives, 
has been due to our indifference to the 
salvation of our subjects. Ireland is the 
e-Tception vhich proves the rule; for 
Ireland, the standing instance of the in- 
ability of the English to colonize without 
extermination of natives, is also the one 
countrv' under British rule in which the 
conquerors and colonizers proceeded on 
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the assumption that their business was to 
establish Protestantism as well as to make 
money and thereby secure at least the 
hves of the unfortunate inhabitants out of 
whose labor it could be made. At this 
moment Ulster is refusing to accept 
fellow-auzenship with the other Irish 
provinces because the south believes in 
St Peter and Bossuet, and the north in St 
Paul and Calvin. Imagine the effect of 
trying to govern India or Egypt from 
Belfast or from the Vatican! 

The position is perhaps graver for 
France than for England, because the 
sixty-five per cent of French subjects 
who are neither French nor Christian nor 
Modernist includes some thirty millions 
of negroes who are susceptible, and indeed 
highly susceptible, of conversion to those 
Salvationist forms of pseudo-Christiamty 
which have produced all the persecutions 
and reUgious v/ars of the last fifteen 
hundred years. When the late explorer 
Sir Henry Stanley told me of the emo- 
.tipnal grip which Christianity had over 
the' Bagandastnbes, and read me their 
letters, which Twre exactly like medieval 
letters in their literal faith and ever- 
present piety, I said “Can these men 
handle a nfle?” To which Stanley replied 
with some scorn “Of course they can, as 
well as any white man.” Now at this 
moment (1915) a vast European war is 
being waged, in which the French are us- 
ing Senegalese soldiers. I ask the French 
Government, which, hke our own 
Government, is deliberately leaving the 
rehgious instruction of these negroes in 
the hands of missions of Petnne Cathohcs 
and Pauline Calvimsts, whether they have 
considered the possibility of a new series 
of crusades, by ardent African Salva- 
tionists, to rescue Pans from the grip of 
the modem sdentific “infidel,” and to 
raise the cry of “Back to the Apostles: 
back to Charlemagne!” 

We are more fortunate in that an over- 
whelming majority of our subjects are 


Hindoos, Mahometans, and Buddhists; 
that is, they have, as a prophylactic 
against Salvationist Christianity, highly 
civilized religions of their own. Mahomet- 
anism, which Napoleon at the end of his 
career classed as perhaps the best popular 
religion for modem political use, might 
in some respects have arisen as a reformed 
Christiaraty if Mahomet had had to deal 
with a population of seventeenth century 
Christians instead of Arabs who wor- 
shipped stones. As it is, men do not reject 
Mahomet for Calvin; and to offer a 
Hindoo so cmde a theology as ours in 
exchange for his own, or our Jewish 
canonical hterature as an improvement 
on Hindoo scripture, is to offer old lamps 
for older ones in a market v/here the 
oldest lamps, hke old fiimiture in Eng- 
land, are the most highly valued. 

Yet, I repeat, government is impossible 
without a religion: that is, without a body 
of conunon assumptions- The open mind 
never acts; when we have done our 
utmost to arrive at a reasonable conclu- 
sion, we still, when we can reason and 
investigate no more, must close our minds 
for the moment vdth a snap, and act 
dogmatically on our conclusions The 
man ^who waits to make an entirely 
reasonable will dies intestate. A man so 
reasonable as to have an open mind about 
theft and murder, or about the need for 
food and reproducuon, might just as well 
be a fool and a scoundrel for any use he 
could be as a legislator or a State official. 
The modem pseudo-demociaoc states- 
man, who says that he is only in power 
to cany out the will of die people, arid 
moves only as die cat jumps, is cl^riy 
a political and intellectual brigand, ihe 
rule of the negative man who has no con- 
victions means in practice the rule of the 
positive mob. Freedom of conscienM as 
Cromwell used the phrase is an^^Uent 
thing; nevertheless if any man had pro- 
posed to give effect to freedom 
sdence as to canmbahsm in England, 
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Cromwell would have laid him by the 
heels almost as promptly as he would 
have laid a Roman Cathohc, though in 
Fiji at the same moment he would have 
supported heartily the freedom of con- 
sdence of a vegetanan who disparaged 
the sacred diet of Long Pig 
Here then comes in the importance of 
the repudianon by Jesus of prosel3msm. 
His rule “Dont pull up the tares* sow the 
wheat: if you try to pull up the tares you 
will pull up the wheat with it” is the only 
possible rule for a statesman governing 
a modem empire, or a voter suppornng 
such a statesman There is nothing in the 
teaching of Jesus that cannot be assented 
to by a Brahman, a Mahometan, a Bud- 
dhist, or a Jew, without any quesnon of 
then conversion to Chnsnamty. In some 
vrsys It is easier to reconale a Mahometan 
to Jesus than a Bndsh parson, because the 
idea of a professional priest is unfamiliar 
and even monstrous to a Mahometan (the 
tounst w'ho persists in asking who is the 
dean of St Soplua puzzles beyond words 
the sacristan who lends him a huge pair 
of slippers); and Jesus never suggested 
that his disciples should separate them- 
selves from the laity: he picked them up 
by the wayside, where any man or woman 
might follow him. For pnests he had 
not a civil word, and they shewed dieir 
sense of his hosnlity by getting him failed 
as soon as possible. He was, in short, 
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a thoroughgoing and - Clerical And 
though, as we hate seen, it is only by 
pohucai means that his doctnne can be 
put mto ptacdce, he not only net er sug- 
gested a sectarian theocracy as a form of 
government, and would certainly hate 
prophesied Ae downfall of the late Presi- 
dent Kruger if he had surt-ived to his 
time, but, ttdien cliallenged, he refused to 
teach his disciples not to pay tnbute to 
Ctesar, admitung that CasiWr, who pre- 
sumably had the kingdom of heaten 
widdn him as much as any disaple, had 
his place in the scheme of things. Indeed 
the aposdes made this an excuse for 
carrying subservience to die State to a 
pitch of idolatry diat ended in the dieorj' 
of the divine nght of fangs, and provoked 
men to cut fangs’ heads off to restore 
some sense of proportion in the matter. 
Jesus certainly did not consider the o\ er- 
throw of the Roman empire or die sub- 
stitution of a new ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion for the Jewnsh Church or for the 
priesthood of the Roman gods as part ot 
his program He said that God WTis better 
than Mammon; but he never said diat 
Tweedledum was better dian Tweedle- 
dee, and that is w’hy it is now' possible for 
Bntish citizens and statesmen to follow 
Jesus, though diey cannot possibly follow* 
either Tweedledum or Tw eedledee wudi- 
out bringing the empire down wnth a crash 
on their heads. And at that I must leave it. 
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JOAN THE ORIGINAL AND PRESUMPTUOUS 

Joan of Arc, a village girl from the 
Vosges, was bom about 1412; burnt for 
heresy, witchcraft, and sorcery in 1431; 
rehabilitated after a fashion in 1456; de- 
signated Venerable in 1904; declared 
Blessed in 1908; and finally canonized in 
1920. She is the most notable Warrior 
Saint in the Christian calendar, and the 
queerest fish among the eccentric worthies 
of the Middle Ages Though a professed 
and most pious Catholic, and the pro- 
jector of a Crusade against the Husites, 
she was in fact one of the first Protestant 
martyrs. She was also one of the first 
apostles of Nationabsm, and the first 
French practitioner of Napoleonic real- 
ism in warfare as distinguished from the 
sporting ransom-gambling chivalry of 
her time. She was the pioneer of rational 
dressing for women, and, hke Queen 
Christina of Sweden two centuries later, 
to say nothing of Catalina de Erauso and 
innumerable obscure heroines who have 
disguised themselves as men to serve as 
soldiers and sailors, she refused to accept 
the specific woman’s lot, and dressed and 
fought and hved as men did. 

As she contrived to assert herself in 
all these ways with such force that she 
was femous throughout western Europe 
before she was out of her teens (indeed 
she never got out of them), it is hardly 
surprising that she was judicially burnt, 
ostensibly for a number of capitd cnmes 
which we no longer punish as such, but 
essentially for what we call unwomanly 
and insufferable presumption. At eighteen 
Joan’s pretensions were beyond those of 
the proudest Pope or the haughtiest em- 
peror. She clamed to be the ambassador 
and plenipotentiary of God, and 10 be. 


in effect, a member of the Church Tn- \ 
umphant whilst still in the flesh on earth. | 
She patronized her own king, and sum- 
moned the English king to repentance ' 
and obedience to her commands. She 
lectured, talked down, and overruled 
statesmen and prelates She pooh-poohed 
the plans of generals, leading their troops ! 
to victory on plans of her own. She had 
an unbounded and quite unconcealed 
contempt for official opimon, judgment, 
and authority, and for War Office tactics 
and strategy. Had she been a sage and 
monarch in whom the most venerable 
hierarchy and the most illustrious dynasty 
converged, her pretensions and proceed- 
ings would have been as trymg to the 
official mind as the pretensions of Caesar 
were to Cassius. As her actual condition 
was pure upstart, there were only two 
opimons about her. One was that she was 
miraculous: the other that she was un- 
bearable. 

JOAN AND SOCRATES 

If Joan had been malicious, selfish, 
cowardly or stupid, she would have been 
one of the most odious persons known to 
history instead of one of the most attract- 
ive. If she had been old enough to know 
the efiect she was producing on the men 
whom she humihated by being right 
when they were wrong, and had learned 
to flatter and manage them, she nught 
have lived as long as Queen Elizabeth. 

But she was too young and rustical and 
inexperienced to have any such arts. 
When she was thwarted by men whoin 
she thought fools, she made no secret of 
her opinion of them or her impatiena 
vtith their folly; and she was nmve enough 
to expect them to be obhged to her for 
setting them right and keeping them out 
604 
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of mischief. Now it is always hard for 
superior wits to understand the fury 
roused by their exposures of the stu- 
pidmes of comparative dullards. Even 
Socrates, for all his age and experience, 
did not defend himself at his trial hke a 
man who understood the long accumu- 
lated fury thathad burst on him, and was 
clamoring for his death. His accuser, if 
bom 2300 years later, might have been 
picked out of any first class carriage on a 
suburban railway during the evemng or 
mormng rush from or to the City; for he 
had really nothing to say except that he 
and his like comd not endure being 
shewn up as^ idiots every time Socrates 
opened his mouth. Socrates, unconsdous 
of this, was paralyzed by his sense that 
somehow he was missing the point of the 
attack. He petered out after he had estab- 
hshcd the fact that he was an old soldier 
and a man of honorable hfe, and that his 
accuser was a silly snob. He had no sus- 
pidon of the extent to which his mental 
superionty had roused fear and hatred 
against him in the hearts of men towards 
whom he 'si'as consaous of nothing but 
good will and good service. 

CONTRAST WITH NAPOLEON 

If Socrates was as innocent as this at 
die age of seventy, it may be imagined 
how innocent Joan was at the age of 
seventeen. Now Socrates was a man of 
argument, operating slowly and peace- 
fully on men’s minds, whereas Joan was 
a woman of action, operating -with im- 
petuous dolence on dieir bodies. Tliat, 
no doubt, IS why the contemporaries of 
Socrates endured him so long, and why 
Joan Mas destroyed before she vas fully 
groMTi. But both of them combined 
terrifying ability with a frankness, per- 
sonal modesty, and benevolence Mliich 
made the fiinous dislike to M'hich diey 
fell \ ictims absolutely unreasonable, and 
dierefore inapprehensible by themselves. 
Napoleon, also possessed of temping 
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abihty, but neither frank nor disinterested, 
had no illusions as to die nature of his 
popularity- When he aas asked how die 
Morld would take his death, he said it 
would gi% e a gasp of relief. But it is not 
so easy for mental giants vho neither 
hate nor mtend to injure their fellons to 
realize that nevertheless their felloM s hate 
mental giants and Mould like to destroy 
them, not only enviously because die 
juxtaposition of a superior wounds dieir 
varaty, but quite humbly and honestly 
because u fnghtens them Fear m ill driv e 
men to any extreme; and the fear inspired 
by a supenor being is a mysterj’ M'liich 
cannot be reasoned away. Being im- 
measurable It is unbearable when dierc 
is no presumption or guarantee of its 
benevolence and moral responsibilitv : in 
other words, w'hen it has no offiaal status. 
The legal and conventional superiority 
of Herod and Pilate, and of Annas and 
Caiaphas, inspires fear, but die fear, being 
a reasonable fear of measurable and av oid- 
able consequences which seem salutary 
and proteenve, is bearable; whilst die 
strange supenonty of Chnst and the fear 
it inspires ehat a shnek of Cruafy Him 
from all who cannot div me its benevol- 
ence. Socrates has to dnnk die hemlock, 
Chnst to hang on die cross, and Joan to 
bum at the stake, w bilst Napoleon, diough 
he ends in St Helena, at least dies in his 
bed diere; and many terrifj-ing but quite 
comprehensible official scoundrels die 
natural deaths m all the gloiy' of the king- 
doms of this world, proving that it is far 
more dangerous to be a saint than to be 
a conqueror. Those who have been both, 
hke Mahomet and Joan, have found that 
It IS the conqueror who must save die 
saint, and that defeat and capture mean 
martyrdom Joan was burnt widiout a 
hand lifted on her own side to sav’e her. 
The comrades she had led to v ictory and 
the enemies she had disgraced and de- 
feated, the French king she had crowned 
and die EngUsh king whose crown she 
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had kicked into the Loire, were equally 
glad to be rid of her. 

WAS JOAN INNOCENT OR GUILTY? 

As this result could have been pro- 
duced by a crapulous inferiority as well 
as by a sublime supenority, the question 
which of die two was operative in Joan’s 
case has to be faced. It was dedded 
against her by her contemporaries after 
a very careful and consdentious trial; and 
the reversal of the verdict twentyfive 
years later, in form a rehabilitation of 
Joan, was really only a confirmation of 
die validity of the coronation of Charles 
VIL It is the more impressive reversal by 
a unanimous Posterity, culminating in 
her canonization, that has quashed die 
onginal proceedings, and put her judges 
on their trial, which, so far, has been 
much more unfair dian their trial of her. 
Nevertheless the rehabilitation of 1456, 
corrupt job as it was, really did produce 
evidence enough to satisfy all reasonable 
cntics that Joan was not a common ter- 
magant, not a harlot, not a witch, not 
a blasphemer, no more an idolater than 
the Pope himself, and not ill conducted 
in any sense apart from her soldiering, 
her wearing of men’s clothes, and her 
audadty, but on the contrary good- 
humored, an intact virgin, very pious, 
very temperate (we should call her meal 
of bread soaked in the common vtine 
which is the dnnking water of France 
ascetic), very kindly, and, though a brave 
and hardy soldier, unable to endure loose 
language or licentious conduct. She went 
to the stake without a stain on her char- 
acter except the ovem^eening presump- 
tion, the superbity as diey called it, that 
led her thither. It would therefore be 
waste of time now to prove that the Joan 
of the first part of the Elizabethan 
chronicle play of Henry VI (supposed 
to have been tinkered by Shakespear) 
grossly hbels her in its concluding scenes 
in deference to Jingo patriotism. The 


mud that was thrown at her has dropped 
off by this time so completely that there 
is no need for any modem writer to wash 
up after it. What is far more difficult to 
get rid of is the mud that is being thrown 
at her judges, and the v/hitewash v/hich 
disfigures her beyond recognition- When 
Jingo scurrility had done its worst to her, 
sectanan scurrihty (in this case Pro- 
testant scurrility) used her stake to beat 
the Roman Cathohc Church and the 
Inquisition. The easiest way to make 
these institutions the villains of a melo- 
drama was to make The Mrid its heroine. 
That melodrama may be dismissed as 
rubbish. Joan got a far fairer trial from 
the Church and the Inquisition than any 
prisoner of her type and in her situation 
gets nowadays in any official secular 
court; and the derision was strictly ac- 
cording to law. And she was not a melo- 
dramatic heroine: that is, a physically 
beautiful lovelorn parasite on an equally 
beautiful hero, but a genius and a srin^ 
about as completely the opposite of a 
melodramatic heroine as it is possible for 
a human being to be. 

Let us be clear about the meaning of 
the terms. A genius is a person who, see- 
ing farther and probing deeper than other 
people, has a different set of ediical valua- 
tions from theirs, and has ener^ enough 
to ^ve effect to this extra vision and its 
valuations in whatever manner best suits 


his or her specific talents. A saint is one 
who having practised heroic virtues, and 
enjoyed revelations or powers of the order 
which The Church classes technically as 


supernatural, is ehgible for canon^tion. 
If a historian is an Anti-Feminist, and 
does not believe women to be capable of 
genius in the traditional mascuhne de- 
partments, he will never make an3rthing 
of Joan, whose gemus was turned to 
practical account mainly in soldiering and 
politics. If he is Rationahst enough to 
deny that saints exist, and to hold that 
new ideas cannot come otherwise than 
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by conscious ladodnadon, he tstU ne\er 
catch Joan’s likeness. Her idealbiographsr 
must be free from nineteenth centuiy 
prqudices and biases; must understand 
the Middle Ages, the Roman Catholic 
Church, and die Holy Roman Empire 
much more intimately than our 
iiistoiians ha\e ever understood them; 
and must be capable of throuing off sex 
pardahdes and their romance, and re- 
garding -woman as the female of the 
human species, and not as a different 
kind of animal -vith specific charms and 
specific imbedhties. 

JOKS’S GOOD LOOKS 

To put die last point roughly, any 
book cdjout Joan which be^ns by de- 
scnbing her as a beaut}* may be at once 
classed as a romance. Not one of Joan’s 
comrades, in x illage, court, or camp, et en 
-<xhen they uere straimng themselves to 
please the king by praising her, e\er i 
claimed that she v»-as prem*. Ail the men | 
who alluded to the matter declared most 
emphancally diat she was unattracdte 
sexually to a degree that seemed to them 
miraculous, considering that she wws in 
the bloom of youth, and neither ugly, 
awkward, deformed, nor unpleasant in 
her person. The e\ ident truth is that hke 
most w omen of her hardy managing t}-pe 
she seemed neutral in the conflia of sex 
because men were too much afraid of her 
to fall in love -R'lth her. She herself was 
not sc.\less: in spite of die tirgimt}* she 
liad t ow ed up to a point, and presetv ed 
to her death, she neter excluded the 
possibilit} of mamage for herself. But 
iramage, with its preliminar}* of the 
attraction, pursmt, and capture of a hus- 
band, was not her business: she had some- 
thmg else to do. B}Ton’s formula. “Man’s 
lo\e is of man’s life a diing apart: ’tis 
woman’s whole existence,’’ did not applv 
to her any more dian to George Vasliinc- 
ton or any other masculine worker on i 
the heroic scale. Had she h\ed in our | 
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rima, picture postcards rmght have been 
sold of her as a general: they w'ould not 
hat e been sold of her as a sultana. Never- 
theless there is one reason for crediung 
her with a t ery remarkable face. A sculp- 
tor of her time in Orleans made a same 
of a helmeted young woman widi a face 
that is unique in art in point of being 
evidendy not an ideal face but a portrmt. 
and yet so uncommon as to be unlike ant 
real -woman one has et er seen. It is sur- 
mised that Joan served unconsciously rs 
the sculptor’s modek There is no proof 
of this; but those extraordinanly spaced 
eyes raise so powerfully die quesdon “If 
this woman be not Joan, who is slier’’ 
that I dispense w-ith further evidence, and 
challenEce diose w ho disa!jree widi me to 
prove a n^me. It is a wonderful face, 
but quite neutral from the point of view 
of the operatic beaut}* fander. 

Such a fander may perhaps be finally 
diilled by die prosaic feet diat Joan was 
the defendant in a suit for breach of 
promise of marriage, and that she con- 
ducted her own case and w on it. 

Joan’s social posmo.v 

By class Joan was the daughter of a 
working farmer w ho was one of the head- 
men of his village, and transacted its 
feudal business for it with die neighbor- 
ing squires and thdr lawyers. Vflien die 
casde in which the villagers were en- 
dded to take refuge from raids became 
derelict, he orgamzed a combination of 
half a dozen famers to obtain possession 
of it so as to occupy it w hen diere v-as any 
danger of invasion. As a duld, Joan could 
please herself at times vadi being die 
} oung hdy of this casde. Her modicr and 
brothers were able to follow* and share 
her fortune at court widiout ma’jng 
themselves notably ridiculous. These 
fecB leave us no excuse for the popular 
romance that turns ever}* heroine into 
either a princess or a beggarmaid. In the 
somewhat similar case of Shakespear a 
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whole ioveriecl pyramid of wa';tcd rc- 
• e.irch lia*. hton Inscd on ihe .i<-;imipiton 
dial he was aij illiterate laborer, in the 
face of the plainest evidence that his 
father was a man of htisint >s, and at one 
time a very pm.peroiis ont, inirried to 
a woman of some sricial pretensions. 
There is the same tendency to dn%*c Joan 
inti) the position of a hired shepherd girl, 
though a liircd shepherd girl in Dom- 
rvtny would Ime deferred to her as the 
young bdy of the farm. 

'rile difierence between Joan’s case and 
Shalt .pear’s is that Shahcspur was not 
illiterate. lie had hcen to school, and 
hnew as much Latin and Grctk as most 
university passmen rttaiti: tint is, for 
pr.'Ctical purposes, none at .ill. Joan was 
absolutely illittraie. “I do not 1 now' A 
from B" she s:nd. But many princesses at 
that lirnt and for long after might la\e 
s lid the s.unt*. Mane Antoinette, for in- 
stance, at Joan’s age could not spell Iter 
own name correctly. But this does not 
mean th't Joan was an ignorant person, 
or tint she sufitred from the diffidence 
and stnjC of sixrial di aidvantage now filt 
by people who cannot read or svritc. If 
she could not write letters, she could and 
did dictate them and attach full and in- 
deed oxctssise importance to thtm. When 
she was called a shepherd lass to her f.tce 
she very warmly resented it, and chal- 
lenged any v/oman to compete with her 
in the household arts of the mistresses of 
well furnished houses. She understood 
the political and military situation m 
France much better than most of our 
new’spaper fed uni\crsity women-gradu- 
ates understand the corresponding situa- 
tion of their ow-n countrs' today. Her first 
convert w'as the neiglibonng command- 
ant at Vaucoulcurs; and she converted 
him by telling him about the defeat of the 
Dauphin’s troops at tlic Battle of Her- 
rings so long before lie had official news 
of It that lie concluded she must have had 
a divine revelation. This know'ledge of 


and interest in public affairs was nothing 
extraordin.iry among farmers in a war- 
swept countryside. Politicians came to 
the door too often sv/ord in hand to be 
disrcf^ardcd; Joan’s people could not 
afford to be ignorant of what was going 
on in the feudal world. Tltcy were not 
rich; and Joan worked on the farm as her 
father did, driving tlic sheep to pasture 
and so forth; but there is no evidence or 
suggestion of sordid poverty, and no 
reason to believe that Joan had to v/ork 
as a hired serv'ant works, or indeed to 
work at ail when she preferred to go to 
conftssu^n, or daw'dlc about waiting for 
visions and listening to the church belb 
to hear voices m them. In short, much 
more of a young bdy, and even of an in- 
tellectual, than most of the daughters of 
our petty bourgeoisie. 

Joan’s voters and visions 
Joan’s voices and visions have pbjed 
many tricks with hex reputation. They 
have been held to prov c tliat she was mad, 
that she was a liar and impostor, tliat she 
was a sorceress (she was burned for this), 
and fimlly that she was a saint. Tliey do 
not prove any of these things; but die 
v.meiy of the conclusions readied shew 
how’ little our matter-of-fact historians 
know' about other people’s minds, or even 
about their own. TJiere arc people in the 
world whose imaginauon is so v'lvid diat 
when they liav c an idea it comes to tliem 
as an audible v'oice, sometimes uttered by 
a V isible figure. Criminal lunatic asylums 
are occupied largely by murderers who 
have obeved voices. Thus a woman may 
hear voices telling her that she must cut 
her husband’s throat and strangle her 
cliild as they he asleep; and she may feel 
obliged to do what she is told. ^By a 
medico-legal superstition it is held in^our 
courts that criminals w'hosc temptations 
present themselves under these jUusions 
arc not responsible for their actions, and 
must be treated as insane. But die seers 
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of -visions and the hearers of revelations 
are not always cnminals. The inspira- 
tions and intuitions and unconsdously 
reasoned conclusions of gemus some- 
tunes assume similar illusions. Socrates, 
Luther, Swedenborg, Blake saw -vusions 
and heard voices just as Samt Francis and 
Samt Joan did. If Newton’s imagmation 
had been of the same -vi-vidly dramatic 
kind he iiught have seen the ghost of 
Pythagoras walk into the orchard and ex- 
plain why the apples were falling. Such 
an illusion would have invahdated ndther 
the theory of gravitation nor Newton’s 
general sanity. What is more, the -vision- 
ary method of making the discovery 
would not be a whit more miraculous 
than the normal method. The test of 
sanity is not the normahty of the method 
but Ae reasonableness of the discovery. 
If Newton had been informed by Pytha- 
goras tiiat the moon -was made of green 
cheese, then Newton would have been 
locked up. Gravitation, being a reasoned 
hypothesis which fitted remarkably well 
into the Copemican version of the ob- 
served physical facts of the uraverse, 
established Newton’s reputanonfor extra- 
ordinary intelligence, and would have 
done so no matter how fantastically he 
had amved at it. Yet his theory of gravi- 
tation is not so impressive a mental feat 
as his astounding chronology, which 
establishes him as tiie kmg of mental con- 
jurors, but a Bedlamite king -w'hose 
authority no one now accepts. On the 
subject of the eleventh horn of the beast 
seen by the prophet Daniel he -was more 
&ntastic than Joan, because his ima^na- 
tion -was not dramatic but mathematical 
and therefore esctraordinanly susceptible 
to numbers* indeed if all his -w^orks were 
lost except his chronology we should say 
that he -was as mad as a hatter. As it is, 
who dares diagnose Newton as a mad- 
man.^ 

In the same -way Joan must be judged 
a sane woman m spite of her voices be- 
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cause they never gave her any advice that 
might not have come to her firom her 
mother wit exactly as gravitation came 
to Newton. We can all see now, especi- 
ally since the late -war threw* so many of 
our women into mihtaty life, that Joan’s 
campaigning could not have been carried 
on in petticoats. This was not only be- 
cause she did a man’s work, but because 
it was morally necessary that sex should 
be left out of the question as between her 
and her comrades-in-arms. She gave this 
reason herself when she was pressed on 
the subject; and the feet that this entirely 
reasonshle necessity came to her imagina- 
tion first as an order from God dehvered 
throu^ the mouth of Saint Catherine 
does not prove that she -was mad. The 
soundness of the order proves that she 
■was unusually sane; but its form proves 
that her dramatic imagination played 
tncks -with her senses. Her policy -was 
also quite sound: nobody dilutes that 
the rehef of Orleans, followed up by the 
coronation at Rheims of the Dauphin as 
a counterblow to the suspicions then cur- 
rent of his Intimacy and consequently 
of his utle, were mihtary and pohtic^ 
masterstrokes that saved France. They 
might have been plarmed by Napoleon 
or any other illusionproof genius. They 
came to Joan as an instruction from her 
Counsel, as she called her visionary 
saints; but she wus none the less an able 
leader of men for imagining her ideas m 
this-w^. 

THE EVOLUTIONAB.y APPETTIE 

What then is the modem -view of 
Joan’s voices and -visions and messages 
from God? The nineteenth century said 
that thy were delusions, but that as she 
-was a pretty ^I, and had been abomin- 
ably ill-treated and finally done to death 
by a superstitious rabble of medie-val 
priests hounded on by a corrupt pohtical 
bishop, it must be assumed tha t she was 
the innocent dupe of these delusions. The 
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twentieth century finds this explanation 
too vapidly commonplace, and demands 
something more mystic. I think the 
twentieth century is nght, because an 
explanation which amounts to Joan being 
mentally defective instead of, as she obvi- 
ously was, mentally excessive, will not 
wash. I cannot believe, nor, if I could, 
could I expect all my readers to believe, 
as Joan did, that three ocularly visible 
well dressed persons, named respectively 
Saint Catherine, Saint Margaret, and 
Saint Michael, came down from heaven 
and gave her certain instructions with 
which they were charged by God for her. 
Not tliat such a belief would be more im- 
probable or fantastic tlian some modem 
beliefs which we all swallow; but there 
are fashions and family habits in belief, 
and it happens that, my fashion bring 
Victorian and my family habit Protestant 
I find myself unable to attach any such 
objective vahdity to the form of Joan's 
visions. 

But that there are forces at work whidi 
useindividuals for purposes far transcend- 
ing the purpose of keeping these indi- 
viduals aHve and prosperous and respect- 
able and safe and happy in the middle 
station in life, which is ril any good bour- 
geois can reasonably require, is estab- 
lished by the fact that men vill, in thepur- 
suit of knowledge and of social readjust- 
ments for which they will not be a penny 
the better, and are indeed often many 
pence the worse, face poverty, infamy, 
exile, imprisonment, dreadful hardship, 
and death. Even the selfish pursuit of 
personal power does not nerve men to 
the efforts and sacrifices which are eagerly 
made in pursuit of extensions of our 
power over nature, though these exten- 
sions may not touch the personal hfe of 
the seeker at any point. There is no more 
mystery about this appetite for know- 
ledge and power than ^out the appetite 
for food: both are known as facts and as 
facts only, the difference between them 


being that the appetite for food is nece- 
sary to the fife of the hungry man and is 
therefore a personal appetite, whereas the 
other is an appetite for evolution, and 
therefore a superpersonal need. 

The diverse manners in v/hich our im- 
aginations dramatize the approach of the 
superpersonal forces is a problem for the 
psychologist, not for the historian. Only, 
the historian must understand that vision- 
aries are neither impostors nor lunatics. 
It IS one thing to say that the figure Joan 
recognized as St Catherine was not really 
St Catherine, but the dramatization 1^ 
Joan's imagination of that pressure upon 
her of the driving force that is behind e\ o- 
lution v/hich I have just called the evolu- 
tionary appetite. It is quite another to 
class her visions ,with the vision of ttvo 
moons seen by a drunken person, or irith 
Brocken spectres, echoes and the like 
Saint Catherine’s instructions were far too 
cogent for that; and the simplest French 
peasant who believes in apparitions of 
celestial personages to favored mortals is 
nearer to the scientific truth about Joan 
than the Rationahst and ifateriahst his- 
torians and essayists who feel obliged to 
set down a ^rl who saw saints and heard 
them talking to her as either crazy or men- 
dacious. If Joan was mad, all Christen- 
dom was mad too; for people who beheve 
devoutly in the existence of celestial per- 
sonages are every whit as mad in that 
sense as the people who think they see 
them. Luther, when he threw his inldiom 
at the devil, was no more mad than any 
other Augustinian monk: he had a more 
vivid imagination, and had perhaps eaten 
and slept less: that was all. 

THE MERE ICONOGRAPHY DOES NOT 
MATTER 

All the popular rehgions in the world 
are made apprehensible by an amy of 
legendary personages, with an A^ghty 
Father, and sometiraK a mother and 
divine child, as the central figures. These 
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are presented to the mind’s eye in child- 
hood; and the result is a hallucmation 
•R-hich persists strongly throughout life 
when it has been wdl impressed. Thus 
all the thinking of the hallucinated adult 
about the fountam of inspiration which 
is continually fioTring m &e universe, or 
about the promptings of \irtue and the 
revulsions of shame: in short, about as- 
piration and conscience, both of w'hich 
forces are matters of feet more obvious 
than electro-magnetism, is thinking in 
terms of the celestial %ision. And when 
in the case of exceptionally imaginative 
persons, espeaaliy those pxactismg cer- 
ttun appropriate austeriti^, the hallucina- 
tion extends from the mind’s ej'e to the 
body’s, the tisionaty sees Krishna or the 
Buddha or the Blessed Vir^ or St 
Catherme as the case m^' be. 

THE MODERiT EDUCATION WHICH 
JOAN ESCAPED 

It is important to e\eryone nowadays 
to understand this, brause modem 
science is making short work of the hal- 
lucinations without regard to the vital 
importance of the thii^ di^ symbol- 
ize. If Joan were reborn today she would 
be sent, first to a convent school in which 
she would be mildly taught to connect 
insplrauon and conscience with St Cath- 
erine and St Michael exaedy as she was 
in the fifteenth century, and then finished 
up with a very energetic tranii^ in the 
gospel of Saints Louis Pasteur and Paul 
Ben; who would tell her (possibly in 
tisions but more probably in pamphlets) 
not to be a superstitious litde fool, and 
to empty out St Catherine and the rest 
of the Catholic hagiology as an obsolete 
iconography of exploded myths. It would 
be rubb^ into her that Galileo was a 
martyr, and his persecutors incorrig^le 
ignoramuses, and that St Teresa’s hor- 
mones had gone astray and left her in- 
curably hyperpituitaiy or hyperadrenal 
or hysteroid or epileptoid or anything 
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but asteroid. She would have been con- 
vmced by precept and experiment that 
baptism and receiving the body of her 
Lord were contemptible superstitions, 
and diat vaccination and vitisection were 
enhghtened practices. Behind her new 
Saints Louis and Paul there would be 
not only Science purifying Rehgion and 
bang purified by it, but hypochondria, 
melmcholia,cowarthce,stupidity,CTueliy, 
muckraking curiosity, knowledge -with- 
out -wisdom, and everything that the eter- 
nal soul in Nature loathes, instead of the 
virtues of wbch St Catherine -wes the 
figure head. As to the new rites, which 
would be the saner Joan? the one \cho 
carried little children to be baptized of 
water and the spirit, or the one -w ho sent 
die police to force their parents to have 
die most -viUamous raaal poison -w e know 
thrust into their veins? the one who told 
them the story of the angel and Mary, or 
the one who cmestioned them as to their 
experiences of the Edipus complex? the 
one to whom the consecrated -w-afer -was 
the very body of the virtue that -was her 
sal-vation, or the one who looked forward 
to a precise and convenient r^ulation of 
her health and her desires by a nicely 
calculated diet of thjToid extract, adrena- 
lin, thymin, pituitnn, and insulin, -with 
pici-me-ups of hormone stimulants, the 
blood being first carefully fortified -with 
antibodies against all possible infections 
by inoculations of infected bacteria and 
serum fix>m infected animals, and against 
old age by surgical extirpation of & re- 
produenv^e ducts or weekly doses of 
monkey gland? 

It is true that behind all these cjuack- 
eries there is a certain body of genuine 
scientific pltysiology. But -was there any 
the less a certam body of genuine psycho- 
logy behind St Catherine and the Holy 
Ghost? And which is the healthier mind? 
the saintly mind or the monkey gland 
mind? Does not the present cry of Back 
to tibe Middle Ages, which has been in- 
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cubating ever since the pre-Raphaelite 
movement began, mean that it is no 
longer our Academy pictures that are in- 
tolerable, but our credulities that have 
not the excuse of being superstitions, our 
cruelties that have not the excuse of bar- 
barism, our persecutions that have not 
the excuse of rehgious faith, our shame- 
less substitution of successful swindlers 
and scoundrels and quacks for saints as 
objects of worship, and our deafness and 
blindness to the calls and visions of the 
inexorable power that made us, and will 
destroy us if we disregard it? To Joan 
and her contemporaries we should appear 
as a drove of Gadarene svrine, possessed 
by all the unclean spirits cast out by the 
faith and civilization of the Middle Ages, 
running violently down a steep place into 
a hell of high explosives. For us to set up 
our condition as a standard of samty, and 
declare Joan mad because she never con- 
descended to it, is to prove that we are 
not only lost but irredeemable. Let us 
then once for all drop all nonsense about 
Joan being cracked, and accept her as at 
least as sane as Florence Nightingale, 
who also combined a very simple icono- 
graphy of religious behef with a mind so 
exceptionally powerful that it kept her 
in continual trouble with the medical and 
military pan3andrums of her time. 

FAILXmES OF THE VOICES 

That the voices and visions were illu- 
sory, and their wisdom all Joan’s own, 
is shewn by the occasions on which they 
felled her, notably during her tnal, when 
they assured her that she would be res- 
cued. Here her hopes flattered her; but 
they were not unreasonable: her military 
colleague La Hire was in command of a 
considerable force not so very fer off; 
and if the Armagnacs, as her party was 
called, had really wanted xo rescue her, 
and had put anything like her own vigor 
into the enterpnse, they could have at- 
tempted it wi& very fek chances of suc- 


cess. She did not understand that they 
were glad to be rid of her, nor that the 
rescue of a prisoner from the hands of the 
Church was a much more serious busi- 
ness for a medieval captain, or even a 
medieval king, than its mere physical 
difficulty as a mihtary exploit suggested. 
According to her hghts her expectation 
of a rescue was reasonable; therefore she 
heard Madame Saint Catherine assuring 
her it would happen, that being her v/ay 
of finding out and making up her own 
mind. When it became evident that she 
had miscalculated: when she was led to 
the stake, and La Hire was not thundering 
at the gates of Rouen nor charging War- 
wick’s men at arms, she threw over Saint 
Catherine at once, and recanted. Nothing 
could be more sane or practical. It was 
not until she discovered that she had 
gamed nothing by her recantation but 
close imprisonment for life that she with- 
drew it, and dehberately and ex-phady 
chose burning instead: a decision which 
shewed not only the extraordinary de- 
cision of her character, but also a Ration- 
alism carried to its ultimate human test 
of suicide. Yet even in this the illusion 
persisted; and she announced her relapse 
as dictated to her by her voices. 

JOAN A GALTONIC VISUALIZER 
The most sceptical scientific reader 
may therefore accept as a flat fact, carry- 
ing no implication of unsoundness of 
mind, that Joan was what Frauds Gallon 
and other modem investigators of human 
faculty call a visuahzer. She saw imagin- 
ary saints just as some other people see 
imaginary diagrams and landscapes with 
numbers dotted about them, and are 
thereby able to perform feats of memory 
and arithmetic impossible to non-visual- 
izers. Visualizers will understand this at 
once. Non-visuahzers who have never 
read Gallon will be puzzled and incredul- 
ous. But a very little inquiry among thdr 
acquaintances will reveal to them that the 
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mind’s eye is more or less a magic lantern, 
and that the street is full of normally sane 
people who have halludnations of all 
sorts which they beheve to be part of 
the normal permanent equipment of all 
human bemgs. 

Joan’s manliness and militajusm 

Joan’s other abnormahty, too common 
among uncommon things to be properly 
called a pecuhanty, was her craze for 
soldienng and the mascuhne life. Her 
father tned to frighten her out of it by 
threatening to drown her if she ran away 
with the soldiers, and ordering her 
brothers to drown her if he were not on 
the spot. This extravagance was clearly 
not senous: it must have been addressed 
to a child young enough to imagme that 
he was in earnest. Joan must therefore 
as a child have wanted to run away and 
be a soldier. The awful prospect of being 
thrown into the Meuse and drowned by 
a terrible father and her big brothers kept 
her qmet untd the father had lost his 
terrors and the brothers yielded to her 
natural leadership; and by that time she 
had sense enough to know that the mascu- 
Ime and mihtary hfe was not a mere 
matter of running away from home But 
the taste for it never left her, and was 
. fundamental in determining her career. 

If anyone doubts this, let him ask him- 
self why a maid charged with a speaal 
mission from heaven to the Dauphm (this 
was how Joan saw her very able plan for 
retneving the desperate situadon of the 
uncrowned kmg) should not have simply 
gone to the court as a maid, in woman’s 
dress, and urged her counsel upon him 
in a woman’s way, as other women with 
similar missions had come to his mad 
father and his wise grandfather. Why did 
she insist on having a soldier’s dress and 
arms and sword and horse and equip- 
ment, and on treating her escort of 
soldiers as comrades, sleeping side by 
side with them on the floor at night as if 
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there were no difference of sex betn een 
them^ It may be answered that this was 
the safest way of travelhng through a 
country infested with hostile troops and 
bands of maraudmg deserters from both 
sides. Such an answer has no weight be- 
cause it applies to all the women who 
travelled in France at that time, and who 
never dreamt of travelling otherwise tlian 
as women. But even if we accept it, how 
does it account for the feet Aat when 
the danger was over, and she could pre- 
sent herself at court m fenumne attire 
with perfect safety and obviously with 
greater propriety, she presented herself 
m her man’s dress, and instead of urgmg 
Charles, hke Queen Victona urgmg the 
War Office to send Roberts to the Trans- 
vaal, to send D’Alenjon, De Rais, La 
Hire and the rest to the rehef of Dunois 
at Orleans, insisted that she must go her- 
self and lead the assault m person^ "Why 
did she give exhibitions of her dexterity 
m handhng a lance, and of her seat as a 
nder? Why did she accept presents of 
armor and chargers and mascuhne sur- 
coats, and m every action repudiate the 
conventional character of a woman? The 
simple answer to all these questions is 
that she was the sort of woman that wants 
to lead a man’s life. They are to be found 
wherever there are armies on foot or 
navies on the seas, serving m male dis- 
guise, eluding detection for astomshingly 
long penods, and sometimes, no doiffit, 
escaping it entirely. WTien they are in a 
position to defy pubhc opimon they 
throw off all concealment. You have your 
Rosa Bonheur pamdng m male blouse 
and trousers, and George Sand hving a 
man’s life and almost compelhng her 
Chopins and De Mussets to hve women’s 
hves to amuse her. Had Joan not been 
one of those “unwomt^y women,” 
she might have been canonized much 
sooner. 

But It is not necessary to wear trousers 
and smoke big cigars to hve a man’s hfe 
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any more than it is necessary to wear 
petticoats to live a woman’s. There are 
plenty of gowned and bodiced women in 
ordinary civil life who manage their own 
affairs and other people’s, including those 
of their menfolk, and are entirely mascu- 
line in their tastes and pursuits. There 
always were such women, even in the 
Victorian days when women had fewer 
legal nghts than men, and our modem 
women magistrates, mayors, and mem- 
bers of Parhament were unknown. In re- 
actionary Russia in our own century a 
woman soldier organized an effective 
regiment of amazons, which disappeared 
only because it was Aldershottian enough 
to be against the Revolution. The exemp- 
tion of women from military service is 
founded, not on any natural inaptitude 
that men do not share, but on the fact 
that communiues cannot reproduce them- 
selves without plenty of women. Men are 
more largely dispensable, and are sacri- 
ficed accordingly. 

WAS JOAN SUICIDAL? 

These two abnormalities were the only 
ones that were irresistibly prepotent in 
Joan; and they brought her to the stake. 
Neither of them was pecuhar to her. 
There was nothmg pecuhar about her 
except the vigor and scope of her mind 
and character, and the mtensity of her 
vital energy. She was accused of a suiddal 
tendency; and it is a fact that when she 
attempted to escape from Beaurevoir 
Castle by jumping from a tower said to 
be sixty feet high, she took a nsk beyond 
reason, though she recovered from the 
crash after a few days fasting. Her death 
was deliberately chosen as an alternative 
to life vtithout liberty. In battle she chal- 
lenged death as Wellington did at Water- 
loo, and as Nelson habitually did when 
he walked his quarter deck dunng his 
battles with all his decorations in full 
blaze. As ndther Nelson nor Wellington 
nor any of those who have performed 


desperate feats, and preferred death to I 
captivity, has been accused of suiadal j 
mania, Joan need not be suspected of it. I 
In the Beaurevoir affair there was more 
at stake than her freedom. She was dis- 
tracted by the news that Compiegne was ‘ 
about to fall; and she was convinced that '] 
she could save it if only she could get 
free. Still, the leap was so perilous that 
her conscience was not qmte easy about 
it; and she expressed this, as usual, by 
saying that Saint Cathenne had for- 
bidden her to do it, but forgave her after- 
wards for her disobedience. 

JOAN SUMMED UP 

We may accept and admire Joan, then, 
as a sane and shrewd country girl of ex- 
traordinary strength of mind and hardi- i 
hood of body. Everything she did was 
thoroughly calculated; and though the 
process was so rapid that she was hardly i 
conscious of it, and ascnbed it all to her 
voices, she was a woman of pohcy and 
not of blind impulse. In war she was as 
much a reahst as Napoleon; she had his 
eye for artillery and his knowledge of 
what It could do. She did not expect be- 
sieged dues to fall Jerichowise at the 
sound of her trumpet, but, like Welhng- 
ton, adapted her methods of attack to the 
pecuharities of the defence; and she an- 
tidpated the Napoleomc calculation that 
if you only hold on long enough the 
other fellow will give in: for example, her 
final triumph at Orleans was achieved 
after her commanderDunois had sounded 
the retreat at the end of a day’s fighting 
without a decision. She was never for a 
moment what so many romancers and 
playwrights have pretended: a romantic 
young lady. She was a thorough daughter 
of the soil in her peasanthke matter-of- 
factness and doggedness, and her accept- 
ance of great lords and kings and prelates 
as such without idolatry or snobbery, 
sedng at a glance how much they were 
individually good for. She had the re- 
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spectable countr3rwoman’s sense of the 
•v^ue of pubhc decency, and "virould not 
tolerate foul language and neglect of 
reli^ous observances, nor allow disreput- 
able women to hang about her soldiers. 
She had one pious ejaculation “En nom 
De!” and one raeamngless oath “Par mon 
martin”; and this much swearing she 
allowed to the incorrigibly blasphemous 
La Hire equally with herself. The value 
of this prudery was so great in restoring 
the self-respect of the badly demoralized 
army that, like most of her policy, it 
]usti£ed itself as soundly calculated She 
talked to and dealt vtith people of all 
classes, from laborers to kings, without 
embarrassment or affectation, and got 
them to do what she ri'anted when they 
were not afraid or corrupt. She could coax 
and she could hustle, her tongue having 
a soft side and a sharp edge. She was very 
capable: a bom boss. 

JOAN’S IMMATOHITT AND IGNORANCE 
All this, however, must be taken with 
one heavy qualification. She was only a 
girl in her teens. If we could think of her 
as a managing woman of fifty we should 
seize her type at once; for we have plenty 
of managmg women among us of that 
age who illustrate perfectly the sort of 
person she would have become had she 
hved But she, being only a lass when all 
IS said, lacked their knowledge of men’s 
vamnes and of the weight and proportion 
of social forces She knew notmng of iron 
hands in velvet gloves: she just used her 

< fists. She thought pohtical changes much 
easier than they are, and, like Mahomet 

I in liis innocence of any world but die 
i tribal world, wrote letters to kings calling 

< on them to make millenraal rearrange- 
i ments. Consequently it vras only in the 
I enterprises that were really simple and 
I compassable by swift physical force, like 
j the coronation and the Orleans campaign, 
i that she was successful. 

Her want of academic education dis- 
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abled her when she had to deal vnth such 
elaborately artificial stractures as the great 
ecclesiastical and social institutions of 
the hfiddle Ages. She had a horror of 
heretics without suspecting that she was 
herself a heresiarch, one of the precursors 
of a schism that rent Europe in two, and 
cost centimes of bloodshed that is not 
yet staunched. She objected to foreigners 
on the sensible ground that they were not 
in their proper place in France; but she 
had no notion of how this brought her 
into conflict with Catholicism and Feud- 
alism, both essentially mtemational. She 
worked by commonsense; and where 
scholarship was the only clue to institu- 
tions she was in the dark, and broke her 
shms against them, all the more rudely 
because of her enormous self-confidence, 

I which made her the least cautious of 
human beuigs in civil affairs. 

This combmation of inept youth and 
academic ignorance with great natural 
capaaty, push, courage, devouon, ongtn- 
ahty and oddity, fully accounts for all the 
facts in Joan’s career, and makes her a 
credible historical and human pheno- 
menon; but It clashes most discordantly 
I both with the idolatrous romance that 
has grown up round her, and the behtt- 
I hng scepticism that reacts against that 
romance. 

I THE MATO IN LITERATURE 

English readers would probably like 
to know how these idolizanons and re- 
actions have affected the books they are 
most familiar with about Joan. There is 
the first part of the Shakespearean, or 
pseudo-Shakespearean trilogy of Henry 
VI, in which Joan is one of tlie leading 
characters. This portrait of Joan is not 
more authentic t^ the descriptions in 
the London papers of George Washing- 
ton in 1780, of Napoleon in 1803, of 
the German Crown Pnnce in 1913, or of 
Lenin in 1917. It ends in mere scurrility. 
The impression left by it is that the play- 
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wnght, having begun by an attempt to 
make J oan a beautiful and romantic figure, 
was told by his scandalized company that 
English patnotism would never stand a 
sympathetic representation of a French 
conqueror of English troops, and that 
unless he at once introduced all the old 
charges against Joan of being a sorceress 
and a harlot, and assumed her to be 
guilty of all of them, his play could not 
be produced. As hkely as not, this is what 
actually happened: indeed there is only 
one other apparent way of accounting 
for the sympathetic representation of 
Joan as a heroine culminating in her elo- 
quent appeal to the Duke of Burgundy, 
followed by the blackguardly scurrility 
of the concluding scenes. That other way 
is to assume that the original play was 
wholly scumlous, and that Shakespear 
touched up the earlier scenes. As the 
work belongs to a period at which he was 
only beginning his practice as a tinker of 
old works, before his own style was fully 
formed and hardened, it is impossible 
to verify this guess. His finger is not un- 
mistakeably evident in tlie play, which is 
poor and base in its moral tone; but he 
may have tried to redeem it from down- 
right infamy by shedding a momentary 
glamor on fhe figure of Tbe Maid. 

When we jump over two centunes to 
Schiller, we find Die Jungfrau von Or- 
leans drowned in a witch’s caldron of 
raging romance. Schiller’s Joan has not 
a single point of contact with the real 
Joan, nor indeed with any mortal woman 
that ever walked this earth. There is really 
nothing to be sdd of his play but that 
It is not about Joan at all, and can hardly 
be sad to pretend to be; for he makes her 
die on the battlefield, finding her burning 
unbearable. Before Schiller came Vol- 
taire, who burlesqued Homer in a mock 
epic called La Pucelle. It is the fashion to 
^smiss this with virtuous indignation as 
an obscene libel; and I certainly cannot 
defend it against the charge of extra- 


vagant indecorum. But its purpose was | 
not to depict Joan, but to Idll with ridi- I 
cule everything that Voltaire righteously ’ 
hated in the institutions and fashions of ! 
his own day. He made Joan ndiculous, 
but not contemptible nor (comparatively) 
unchaste; and as he also made Homer and ' 
St Peter and St Denis and the brave | 
Dunois ridiculous, and the other hero- ^ 
ines of the poem very unchaste indeed, i 
he may be said to have let Joan off very | 
easily. But indeed the personal adventures 1 
of the characters are so outrageous, and | 
so Homencally free from any pretence | 
at or even possibility of histoncal veracity, | 

that those who affect to take them sen- ' 
ously only make themselves Pecksraffian. j 
Samuel Butler believed The Ihad to be a 
burlesque of Greek Jingoism and Greek j 
religion, v/ritten by a hostage or a slave; j 
and La Pucelle makes Butler’s theory 
almost convincing. Voltaire represents | 

Agnes Sorel, the Dauphin’s mistress, i 

whom Joan never met, as a woman with ■ 
a consuming passion for the chastest con- j 
cubinal fidelity, whose fate it was to be 
continually falling into the hands of hcen- 
tious foes and suffering the worst ex- 
tremities of rapine. The combats in 
which Joan ndes a flying donkey, or in 
which, taken unaware wifli no clothes on, 
she defends Agnes with her sword, and 
inflicts appropriate mutilations on her 
assailants, can be laughed at as they are 
intended to be without scruple; for no 
sane person could mistake them for sober 
history; and it may be that their nbald 
irreverence is more wholesome than the 
beglamored sentimentahty of Schiller. 
Certainly Voltaire should not have as- 
serted that Joan’s father w'as a priest; but 
when he was out to ecraser I’injame (the 
French Church) he stuck at nothing. 

So far, the literary representations of 
The Maid were legendary. But the publica- 
tion by Quicherat in 1841 of the reports 
of her trial and rehabilitation placed the 
subject on a new footing. These entirely 
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realistic documents created a living in- 
terest in Joan which Voltaire’s mock 
Homerics and Schiller’s romantic non- 
sense missed. Typical products of that 
interest m Amenca and England are the 
histories of Joan by Mark Twain and 
Andrew Lang Mark Tw^ ■w'as con- 
verted to downnght worship of Joan 
directly by Quicherat. Later on, another 
man of gemus, Anatole France, reacted 
against Ae Quicheratic wave of enthusi- 
asm, and v’TOte a Life of Joan in which he 
attributed Joan’s ideas to dencal prompt- 
ing and her mihtary success to an adroit 
use of her by Dunois as a mascottei in 
shor^ he demed that she had any serious 
mihtary or poliucal abihty. At this An- 
drew saw red, and went for Anatole’s 
scalp in a rival Life of her which should 
be read as a corrective to the other. Lang ! 
had no difficulty in shewing that Joan’s ■ 
abihty V'as not an unnatural fiction to be 
explained away as an illusion manufac- 
tured by pnests and soldiers, but a 
straightfom’ard fact. 

It has been lighdy pleaded in explana- 
tion that Anatole Fiance is a Pansian of 
the art world, mto whose scheme of 
things the able, hardheaded, hardhanded 
femde, though she dominates provindal 
France and business Pans, does not enter; 
whereas Lang was a Scot, and every Scot 
knoti's that die grey mare is as liMy as 
not to be the better horse. But this ex- 
planation does not com-ince me. I cannot 
beheve that Anatole France does not 
know what everybody knows. I v'ish 
everybody knew all that he kno-ws. One 
feels antipathies at work in lus book. He 
is not anti-Joan; but he is anti-clerical, 
anti-mystic, and fundamentally unable 
to beheve that there ever was any such 
person as the real Joan. 

Mark Twain’s Joan, skirted to the 
ground, and w'lth as many petticoats as 
Noah’s xnfe in a toy ark, is an attempt to 
combine Bayard -with Esther Summerson 
from Bleak House into an unimpeachable 
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American school teacher in armor. Like 
Esther Summerson she makes her creator 
ridiculous, and yet, bring the w'ork of a 
man of genius, remains a credible human 
goodygoody m spite of her creator’s in- 
fetuation. It is the description ladier than 
the valuation that is wrong. Andrevr Lang 
and Mark Tumn are equally determined 
to make Joan a beautiful and most lady- 
like Victonan; but both of diem recogruze 
and insist on her capacity for leadership, 
though the Scots scholar is less romantic 
1 aboutit than the Mississippi pilot. Butthen 
Lang teas, by lifelong professional habit, 
a critic of biographies rather dian a bio- 
grapher, whereas Mark Twam wnites his 
biographyfinnklymtheformofaromance- 

PROTESTANT MISUNTJERSTANDINGS OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES 

They had, however, one disriiihty in 
common. To understand Joan’s history it 
isnot enough to understand her character: 
you must understand her environment 
as w’ell. Joan in a mneteendi-twentieth 
century emironment is as incongruous 
a figure as she would appear w’ere she 
to walk down Piccadilly today in her 
fifteenth century armor. To see her in 
her proper perspective you must under- 
stand Chnstendom and the Catholic 
Church, the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Feudal System, as they existed and 
were understood in the Middle Ages. If 
you confuse die Middle Ages with the 
Dark Ages, and are in the hriiit of ndicul- 
ing your aunt for wearing "medieval 
dothes,’’ meaning those in vogue in the 
eighteen-nineties, and are quite con- 
rinced that the wwld has progressed 
enormously, both morally and mechanic- 
ally, since Joan’s time, then you will 
never understand why Joan wras bumt^ 
much less feel that you might have voted 
for burning her yourself if you had been 
a member of the court that tried her; and 
until you feel that you know nothing 
essential about her. 
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That the hfississippi pilot should have 
broken down on this misunderstanding 
is natural enough. Mark Twain, the Inno- 
cent Abroad, who saw the lovely churches 
of the Middle Ages without a throb of 
emotion, author of A Yankee at the 
Court of Kmg Arthur, in which the 
heroes and heroines of medieval chivalry 
are guys seen through the eyes of a street 
arab, was clearly out of court from the 
beginning. Andrew Lang was better read; 
but, hke Walter Scott, he enjoyed medi- 
eval history as a stnng of Border ro- 
mances rather than as the record of a hi^ 
European civilization based on a cathohc 
faith. Both of them were baptized as 
Protestants, and impressed by all their 
schooling and most of their reading with 
the belief that Cathohc bishops who 
burnt heretics were persecutors capable of 
any villainy; that all heretics were Albi- 
gensians or Husites or Jews or Protestants 
of the highest character; and that the In- 
quisition was a Chamber of Horrors in- 
vented expressly and exclusively for such 
bimungs. Accordingly v/e find them re- 
presenting Peter Cauchon, Bishop of 
Beauvais, the judge who sent Joan to the 
stake, as an imconscionable scoundrel, 
and all the questions put to her as “traps” 
to ensnare and destroy her. And they 
assume unhesitatingly that the two or 
three score of canons and doctors of law 
and divinity who sat with Cauchon as 
assessors, were exact reproductions of 
him on shghtly less elevated chairs and 
with a different headdress. 

COatPARATIVE FAIRNESS OF JOAn's 
TRIAL 

The truth is that Cauchon was threat- 
ened and insulted by the Engh'shfor being 
too considerate to Joan. A recent French 
writer demes that Joan was burnt, and 
holds that Cauchon spirited her away and 
burnt somebody or something else in her 
place, and that the pretender who sub- 
sequently personated her at Orleans and 


elsewhere was not a pretender but the real 
authentic Joan. He is able to cite Cau- 
chon’s pro-Joan partiality in support of 
his view. As to the assessors, the objec- 
tion to them is not that they were a rov/ 
of uniform rascals, but that they v/ere 
pohtical partisans of Joan’s enemies This 
is a valid objection to all such trials; but 
in the absence of neutral tnbunals they 
are unavoidable. A tnal by Joan’s French 
partisans would have been as unfair as 
the trial by her French opponents; and 
an equally mixed tribunal would have 
produced a deadlock. Such recent triab 
as those of Edith Cavell by a German 
tribunal and Roger Casement by an Eng- 
hsh one were open to the same objection; 
but they went forward to the death never- 
theless, because neutral tribunals were 
not available. Edith, like Joan, was an 
arch hereuc: in the middle of the v/ar she 
declared before the world that “Patriotism 
is not enough.” She nursed enemies back 
to health, and assisted their prisoners to 
escape, making it abundantly clear that 
she would help any fugitive or distressed 
person vtithout asking whose side he vs-as 
on, and acknovdedging no distinction 
before Chnst between Tommy and 
Jerry and Pitou the poilu. Well nught 
Edim have m'shed that she could bring 
the Middle Ages back, and have fifty 
civilians, learned in the law or vowed to 
the service of God, to support two skilled 
judges in trying her case according to the 
Catholic law of Christendom, and to 
argue it out with her at sitting after sitting 
for many weeks The modem military 
Inquisition was not so stjueamish. It shot 
her out of hand; and her countpmien, 
seeing in this a good opportunity for 
lecturing the enemy on his intolerant®, 
put up a statue to her, but took particnilar 
care not to instnibe on tiie pedestal 
“Patriotism is not enough,” for which 
omission, and the lie it implies, they will 
need Edith’s intercession when they are 
themselves brought to judgment, if any 
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heavenly power thinks such moral cow- 
ards capable of pleadmg to an intelligihle 
indictment. 

The point need be no further labored. 
Joan was persecuted essentially as she 
would be persecuted today. The change 
from burning to hanging or shooting 
may strike us as a change for the better. 
The change from careful trial imder 
ordinary law to recklessly summary mili- 
tary terrorism may strike us a change for 
die worse. But as frr as toleration is con- 
cerned the trial and execution m Rouen 
in 1431 might have been an event of to- 
day; and we may charge our consciences 
accordingly. If Joan had to be dealt nith 
by us in London she would be treated 
with no more toleration than Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst, or the Pecuhar People, or the 
parents who keep their children from the 
elementary school, or any of the others 
who cross the hne we have to draw, 
rightly or inrongly, between the toler- 
able and the intolerable. 

JOAN NOT TRIED AS A POLITICAL 
OFFENDER 

Besides, Joan’s tnal was not, hke 
Casement’s, a national pohncal tnal. 
Ecclesiastical courts and the courts of the 
Inqmsinon (Joan was tned by a combina- 
tionofthetwojwere Courts Chnsnan: that 
IS, international courts; and she was tned, 
not as a traitress, but as a heretic, blas- 
phemer, sorceressandidolater.Her^eged 
offences V, ere not pohtical offencesagainst 
England, nor against the Burgundian 
faction in France, but against God and 
against the common morality of Chris- 
tendom. And although the idea we call 
Narionahsm v'as so foreign to the medi- 
eval conception of Chnsoan sodety that 
it might almost ha\e been directly 
charged against Joan as an additional 
heresy, yet ft was not so charged; and it 
is unreasonable to suppose that the pohri- 
cal bias of a body of Frenchmen hke the 
assessors would on this point ba%e run 
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strongly in fax'or of the English foreigners 
(even if they had been making them^\ es 
particularly agreeable m France instead 
of just the contrar}') against a French- 
woman who had Aunquished them. 

The tra^c part of the trial was that 
Joan, like most prisoners tried for any- 
thing but the simplest breaches of the 
ten commandments, did not understand 
what they were accusing her of. She was 
much more like Mark Twain than hke 
Peter Cauchoru Her attachment to the 
Church was very different from the 
Bishop’s, and does not, in fact, bear close 
examination from his point of \*iew. She 
dehghted m the solaces the Church offers 
to sensithe souls: to her, confession and 
commumonwereluxunesbesidew hichthe 
vulgar pleasures of the senses v'ere trash. 
Her prayers were wonderful conversa- 
tions wTth her three saints. Her piety 
seemed superhuman to the formally duti- 
ful people whose rehgion was only a task 
to them. But when die Church was not 
offenng her her fatonte luxuries, but 
calling on her to accept its interpretation 
of God’s will, and to sacrifice her own, she 
fiady refused, and made it clear that her 
notion of a Cathohc Church was one in 
which the Pope w^as Pope Joan. How 
could the Church tolerate that, when it 
had just destroyed Hus, and had watched 
the career of Wjcliffe with a growing 
angerthat w ouldha\ e broughthim, too, to 
the stake, had he not died a natural death 
before the WTath fell on him in his ga\ e? 
Neither Hus nor Wj chffe wws as bluntly 
defiant as Joan’ bodi were reformers of 
the Church hke Luther; w’hilst Joan, hke 
Mrs Eddy, was quite prepared to super- 
sede St Peter as the rock on which the 
Church was built, and, hke Mahomet, 
was alwaj's ready with a pri\*ate re\ ela- 
tion from God to setde every question 
and fit every occasion. 

The enormity of Joan’s pretension 
was proved by her own unconsciousness 
of it, which W’e call her irmocence, and 
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model ones, without, as far as I can see, 
rousing any more compunction than the 
hurmng of heretics did in the Middle 
Ages. We have not even the excuse of 
getting some fun out of our prisons as the 
Middle Ages did out of their stakes and 
wheels and gibbets. Joan herself judged 
this matter when she had to choose be- 
tween imprisonment and the stake, and 
chose the stake. And thereby she deprived 
The Church of the plea that it was guilt- 
less of her death, which was the work of 
the secular arm. The Church should have 
confined itself to excommunicating her. 
There it was within its rights: she had re- 
fused to accept Its authority or comply 
with its conditions; and it could say with 
truth “You are not one of us: go forth and 
find the rehgion that suits you, or found 
one for yourself.” It had no right to say 
“You may return to us now that you have 
recanted; but you shall stay m a dungeon 
all the rest of your hfe.” Unfortunately, 
The Church did not believe that there 
was any genuine soul saving religion out- 
side Itself; and it was deeply corrupted, 
as all the Churches were and still are, 
by primitive Calibanism (m Browning’s 
sense), or the propitiation of a dreaded 
deityby suffering and sacnfice. Its method 
was not^ cruelty for cruelty’s sake, but 
cruelty fpr the salvation of Joan’s soul. 
Joan, however, beheved that the saving 
of her soul was her own business, and not 
that of les gens d'eglise. By using that term 
as she did,'\jmstrustfully and contemptu- 
ously, she a^inounced herself as, in germ, 
an anti-Clerical^ thoroughgoing as Vol- 
taire or AnatoI^France. Had she said 
in so many wordS{^“To the dustbin with 
the Church Mihtaiiit and its blackcoated 
officials: I lecognizfes^nly the Church 
Triumphantinheaven,”slS^e would hardly 
have put her view more pl^Mnly. 

CATOOLIC ANTX-CLEpaCALISM 

I must not leave it ttfie inferred here 
that one cannot be an anm-Clencal and a 
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good Catholic too. All the reforming 
Popes have been vehement anti-Clericab, 
veritable scourges of the clergy. All the 
great Orders arose from dissatisfaction 
with the priests: that of the Frandscans 
with priestly snobbery, that of the Do- 
minicans with priestly laziness and Lao- 
diceanism, that of the Jesuits with priestly 
apathy and ignorance and indiscipline. 
The most bigoted Ulster Orangeman or 
Leicester Low Church bourgeois (as de- 
scnbed by Mr Henry Nevinson) is a mere 
Gallio compared to Machiavelli, who, 
though no Protestant, was a fierce anti- 
clerical. Any Cathohc may, and many 
Cathohcs do, denounce any priest or 
body of priests, as lazy, drunken, idle^ 
dissolute, and unworthy of their great 
Church and them function as the pastors 
of their flocks of human souls. But to say 
that the souls of the people are no busi- 
ness of the Churchmen is to go a step 
further, a step across the Rubicon. Joan 
virtually took that step. 
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CATHOLICISM NOT YET CATHOLIC 
ENOUGH 

And so, if we admit, as we must, that 
the burning of Joan was a mistake, we 
must broaden Cathohdsm sufficiently to 
mclude her in its charter. Our Churches 
must admit that no offidal organization 
of mortal men whose vocation does not 
carry with it extraordmaiy mental powers 
(and this is all that any Church Militant 
can in the face of fact and history pretend 
to be), can keep pace vdth the private 
judgment of persons of genius except 
when, by a very rare acddent, the genius 
happens to be Pope, and not even then 
unless he is an exceedingly overbearing 
Pope. The Churches must learn hunulity 
as well as teach it. The Apostolic Succes- 
sion cannot be secured or confined by the 
la^ng on of hands: the tongues of fire 
have descended on heathens and outcasts 
too often for that, leaving anomted 
Churchmen to scandalize History as 
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•worldly rascals. ‘When the Qiurch hfili- 
tant behaves as if it were already the 
Church Triumphant, it makes these ap- 
palling blunders about Joan and Bruno 
and Gahleo and the rest which make it 
so difiScult for a Freethinker to join it; 
and a Church which has no place for 
Freethinkers: nay, which does not m- 
culcate and encourage freethinhing -with 
acomplete belief thatthoughtj-tthenreally 
free, must by its own law t^e the path 
that leads to The Church’s bosom, not 
only has no future in modem culture, but 
obviously has no faith in the vahd science 
of its otra tenets, and is guilty of the 
heresy that theology and science are two 
different and opposite impulses, rivals for 
human alle^ance. 

I have brfore me the letter of a Catholic 
priest. *Tn your play,” he VsTites, ‘T see 
the dramatic presentation of the condict 
of the Regal, sacerdotal, and Prophetical 
powers, in which Joan was crushed. To 
me it IS not the victory of any one of 
them over the others that -will bring peace 
and the Reign of the Saints in the King- 
dom of God, but their fhutful interacdon 
in a costly but noble state of tension.” 
The Pope himself could not put it better; 
nor can I We must accept the tension, 
and maintain it nobly ivithout letting our- 
selves be tempted to relieve it by burning 
the thread. This is Joan’s lesson to The 
Church; and its formuladon by the hand 
of a priest emboldens me to claim that 
her canonization was a magnificently 
Cathohc gesmre as the canonization of a 
Protestant saint by the Church of Rome. 
But its special value and virtue cannot be 
apparent until it is known and understood 
as such If any simple pnest for v/hom 
this is too hard a sajdng tells me diat it 
was not so intended, I shall remind him 
that the Church is in the hands of God, 
and not, as simple pnests imagine, God 
in the hands of the Church; so if he 
answers too confidently for God’s in- 
tentions he may be asked “Hast thou 
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entered into the sprinp of the sea? or 
hast thou walked in the recesses of the 
deep?” And Joan’s own answer is also 
the ansn er of old: “Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him; hut I ktU mamtain 
my awn ways hifore Hm” 

THE LAW OF CHANGE IS THE LAW 
OF GOD 

When Joan raamtamed her own waj’s 
she claimed, like Job, that there was not 
only God and the Church to be con- 
sidered, but the Word made Flesh: that 
is, the unaveraged indi\’idual, represent- 
mg hfe possibly atits highestacmai human 
evolution and possibly at its lov es^ but 
never at its merely mathematical average. 
Now there is no deification of the derao- 
cratica\erage in the theory of the Church: 
It 15 an avowed hierarchy in which the 
members are sifted unnl at the end of the 
process an indindual stands supreme as 
the Vicar of Christ. But when the process 
is exammed it appears that its successi\e 
steps of selection and election are of the 
supenor by the infenor (the cardinal ^^ce 
of democracy), with the result that great 
popes are as rare and accidental as great 
kings, and that it has sometimes been 
safer for an aspirant to the Char and the 
Keys to pass as a moribund dotard than 
as an energetic saint. At best very few' 
popes have been canonized, or could be 
without letting dow-n the standard of 
sanctity set by the self-elected saints. 

No other result could havebeen reason- 
ably expected; for it is not possible that 
an offiaal organization of the spintual 
needs of millions of men and w'omen, 
mostly poor and ignorant, should com- 
pete successfully in the selection of its 
pnnapals with the direct choice of the 
Holy Ghost as it flashes vitli unerring 
aim upon the mdividual. Nor can any 
College of Cardinals pray effecti% ely that 
its choice may be inspired The consaous 
prayer of the infenor may be that his 
choice may light on a greater than him- 
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self, but the sub-conscious intention of 
his self-preserving individuality must be 
to find a trustworthy servant for his own 
purposes. The samts and prophets, 
though they may be accidentally in this 
or that official position or rank, are alwa3rs 
really self-selected, Uke Joan. And since 
neither Chiurch nor State, by the secular 
necessities of its constitution, can guaran- 
teeeventherecogmtionofsuchself-chosen 
missions, there is nothing for us but to 
make it a point of honor to pnvilege 
heresy to die last bearable degree on 
the simple ground that all evolution in 
thought and conduct must at first appear 
as heresy and misconduct. In shor^ 
though all society is founded on intoler- 
ance, all improvementis founded on toler- 
ance, or the recognition of the fact that 
the law of evolution is Ibsen’s law of 
change. And as the law of God in any 
sense of the word which can now com- 
mand a faith proof against sdence is a 
law of evolution, it follows that the kw 
of God is a law of change, and that 
when the Churches set themselves against 
change as such, they are setting titem- 
selves against the law of God. 

CREDULiry, MODERN AND MEDIEVAL 

When Abemethy, the famous doctor, 
W'as asked why he indulged himself -with 
all the habits he warned his patients 
against as unhealthy, he replied that his 
business was that of a direction post, 
which points out the way to a place, but 
doK not go thither itself. He might have 
added that neither does it compel the 
traveller to go thither, nor prevent him 
firom seeking some other way. Unfor- 
tunately our clencal direction posts al- 
ways do coerce the traveller when they 
have the pohtical power to do so. WTien 
the Church was a temporal as well as a 
spiritual power, and for long after to the 
full extent to which it could control or 
influence the temporal power, it enforced 
conformity by persecutions that v/ere all 


the more ruthless because their intention 
was so excellent. Today, when the doctor 
has succeeded to the priest, and can do 
practically what he hkes with parliament 
and the press through the bhnd faith m 
him which has succeeded to the far more 
critical ftiith m the parson, legal com- 
pulsion to take the doctor’s prescription, 
however poisonous, is carried to an ex- 
tent that would have horrified the In- 
quisition and staggered Archbishop Laud. 
Our credulity is grosser than that of the 
Middle Ages, because the priest had no 
such direct pecuniary mterest in our sms 
as the doctor has in our diseases: he did 
not starve when all was well with his 
flock, nor prosper when they were pensh- 
ing, as our pnvate commerdal doctors 
must. Also the medieval cleric beheved 
that something extremely unpleasant 
would happen to him after death if he was 
unscrupulous, a beh'ef now practically 
extinct among persons receiving a dog- 
matically materiahst education. Our pro- 
fessional corporations are Trade Umons 
without souls to be damned; and they 
will soon drive us to remind them that 
they have bodies to be kicked. The Vati- 
can was never soulless: at worst it w^as a 
political conspuacy to make the Church 
supreme temporally as well as spiritually. 
Therefore the question raised by Joan’s 
burning is a burning question stil^ though 
the penalties involved are not so sensa- 
tional. That is why I am probing it. If it 
were only an historical cunosity I would 
not waste my readers’ tune and my owm 
on it for five minutes. 

TOLERATION, MODERN AND MEDIEVAL 

The more closely we grapple with it 
the more difficult it becomes. At first 
sight we are disposed to repeat that Joan 
should have been excommunicated and 
then left to go her own way, though she 
would have protested vehemently against 
so cruel a deprivation of her spiritual 
food; for confession, absolution, and the 
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body of her Lord -were first necessaries 
of life to her. Such a spuit as Joan’s might 
have got over that difficulty as the Church 
of England got over the Bulls of Pope 
Leo, by malting a Church of her own, 
and affermng it to be the temple of the 
true and original faith from which her 
persecutors had strayed. But as such a 
proceeding was, in the eyes of both 
Church and State at that time, a spread- 
ing of damnation and anarchy, its tolera- 
tion mvolved a greater strain on faith m 
freedom than pohtical and ecclesiastical 
human nature could bear. It is easy to say 
that the Church should have writed for 
the alleged evil results instead of assum- | 
ing that they would occur, and what they 
would be That sounds simple enough; i 
but if a modem Public Healffi Authonty 
were to leave people entirely to their own 
devices m the matter of sanitation, say- 
ing, “We have nothing to do with drain- 
age or your views about dramage, but 
if you catch smallpox or typhus we will 
prosecute you and have you punished 
very severely like the authonoes m 
Butler’s Erewhon,’’ it would either be 
removed to the County Asylum or re- 
minded that A’s neglect of sanitanon may 
kill the cliild of B two miles off, or start 
an epidemic in which the most con- 
scientious samtanans may pensh. 

We must face the fact tliat society is 
founded on intolerance There are glanng 
cases of the abuse of intolerance, but they 
are quite as chaiactenstic of our own age 
as of tlic Middle Ages The typical modem 
example and contrast is compulsory in- 
oculation replacing what -was virtually 
compulsory baptism But compulsion to 
inoculate is objected to as a cmdely un- 
scientific and mischievous anti-sanitary 
quackery, not in the least because we think 
It -wrong to compel people to protect 
tlieir children from disease Its opponents 
would make it a crime, and will probably 
succeed in doing so; and tliat \nll be Just 
as intolerant as making it compulsory. 
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Neither the Pasteunans nor their op- 
ponents the Sanitanans would lea\e 
parents free to bring up their children 
naked, though that course also has some 
plausible advocates. We may prate of 
toleration as we wall; but society must 
always draw a hne somewhere between 
allot^le conduct and insanity or cnme, 
m spite of the nsk of mistaking sages for 
lunatics and saviors for blasphemers We 
must persecute, even to the death; and all 
we can do to mitigate the danger of per- 
secution is, first, to be very careful what 
we persecute, and second, to bear in mind 
that imless there is a large liberty to shock 
conventional people, and a w'ell informed 
sense of the -value of onginality, indivi- 
duality, and eccentriaty, the result -will 
be apparent stagnation covering a re- 
pression of evolutionary forces which 
wall eventually explode -with extra-vagant 
and probably destructive violence. 

VARJABIinr OF TOLERATION 

The degree of tolerance attainable at 
any moment depends on tlie strain under 
which soaety is maintaining its cohesion. 
In -war, for instance, -a^e suppress the 
gospels and put Quakers in prison, 
muzzle tlie newspapers, and make it a 
senous offence to shew a light at night. 
Under tlie strain of invasion tlie French 
Government in 1792 struck off 4000 
heads, mostly on grounds tliat would not 
in time of settled peace have provoked 
any Government to chloroform a dog; 
and m 1920 the Bntish Government 
slaughtered and burnt in Ireland to per- 
secute the advocates of a consututional 
change -which it had presently to effect 
Itself. Later on die Fascist! in Italy did 
everything that the Black and Tans did 
in Ireland, mtli some grotesquely fero- 
aous xTinations, under the strain of an 
unskilled attempt at industrial revolution 
by Socialists who understood Socialism 
even less than Capitalists understand 
Capitalism In die Ura'ted States an in- 
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credibly savage persecution of Russians 
took place dunng the scare spread by the 
Russian Bolshevik revolution after 1917. 
These instances could easily be multi- 
phed; but they are enough to shew that 
between a maximum of indulgent tolera- 
tion and a ruthlessly intolerant Terrorism 
there is a scale tlirough which toleration 
IS continually rising or falling, and that 
there was not the smallest ground for the 
self-complacent conviction of the nine- 
teenth century that it was more tolerant 
than the fifteenth, or that such an event 
as the execution of Joan could not possibly 
occur in what we call our own more en- 
lightened times. Thousands of women, 
each of them a thousand times less danger- 
ous and terrifying to our Governments 
than Joan was to the Government of her 
day, have within the last ten years been 
slaughtered, starved to death, burnt out 
of house and home, and what not that 
Persecution and Terror could do to them, 
in the course of Crusades far more tyran- 
nically pretentious than the medieval 
Crusades which proposed nothing more 
hyperbolical than the rescue of the Holy 
Sepulchre from the Saracens. The In- 
quisinon, with its English equivalent the 
Star Chamber, are gone in the sense that 
their names are now disused; but can any 
of the modem substitutes for the Inquisi- 
tion, the Special Tnbunals and Com- 
missions, the punitive expeditions, the 
suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
rile pioclamations of martial law and of 
minor states of siege, and the rest of 
them, clcdm that their victims have as fair 
a trial, as well considered a body of law 
to govern their cases, or as consdentious 
a judge to insist on strict legahty of pro- 
cedure as Joan had from the Inquisition 
and from the spirit of the Middle Ages 
even when her country was under the 
headest strdn of dvil and foreign war? 
From us she would have had no trial and 
no law except a Defence of The Realm 
Act suspending all law; and for judge she 


would have had, at best, abothered major, 
and at worst a promoted advocate in 
ermine and scarlet to whom the scruples 
of a trained ecclesiastic hke Cauchon 
would seem ndiculous and imgende- 
manly. 

THE CONFLICT BETWEEN GENIUS AND 
DISCIPLINE 

Having thus brought the matter home 
to ourselves, we may now consider the 
special feature of Joan’s mental constitu- 
tion which made her so unmanageable. 
What is to be done on the one hand vtith 
rulers who will not give any reason for 
their orders, and on the other with people 
who cannot understand the reasons when 
they are given ^ The government of the 
world, political, industrial, and domestic, 
has to be carried on mostly by the giving 
and obeying of orders under just these 
conditions. “Dont argue: do as you are 
told” has to be said not only to children 
and soldiers, but practically to every- 
body. Fortunately most people do not 
want to argue: they are only too glad to 
be saved the trouble of thinking for 
themselves. And the ablest and most in- 
dependent thinkers are content to under- 
stand their own special department. In 
other departments they will unhesitat- 
ingly ask for and accept the instructions 
of a policeman or the advice of a tailor 
without demanding or desiring explana- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, there must be some 
ground for attaching authority to an 
order. A child will obey its parents, a 
soldier his officer, a philosopher a railway 
porter, and a workman a foreman, all 
without question, because it is generally 
accepted that those who give the orders 
understand what they are about, and are 
duly authorized and even obhged to give 
them, and because, in the practical emer- 
gencies of daily hfe, there is no time for 
lessons and explanations, or for argu- 
ments as to their validity. Such obediences 
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are as necessary to the continuous opera- 
tion of our social system as the revolu- 
tions of the earth are to the succession of 
night and day. But they are not so spon- 
taneous as they seem: they have to be 
very carefully arranged and mantained. 
A bishop ■wiU defer to and obey a king; 
but let a curate venture to give him an 
order, however necessary and sensible, 
and the bishop will forget his cloth and 
damn the curate’s impudence. The more 
obedient a man is to accredited authonty 
the more jealous he is of allowing any 
unauthorized person to order him ^out. 

With all this in mind, consider the 
career of Joan. She was a village girl, in 
authonty over sheep and pigs, dogs and 
chickens, and to some extent over her 
father’s hired laborers when he hired any, 
but over no one else on earth. Outside 
the farm she had no authonty, no pres- 
tige, no claim to the smallest deference. 
Yet she ordered everybody about, from 
her uncle to the king, the archbishop, 
and the military General Staff. Her unde 
obeyed her hke a sheep, and took her to 
the castle of the local commander, who, 
on being ordered about, tned to assert 
himself, but soon collapsed and obejed. 
And so on up to the king, as ve ha\e 
seen. This would have been unbearably 
imtatmg even if her orders had been 
offered as lauonal soluQons of the des- 
perate difHculues in which her social 
superiors found themselves just then. 
But they tiere not so offered. Nor were 
they offered as the expression of Joan’s 
arbitrary will It was never “I say so,” 
but always “God says so.” 

JOAN AS THEOCRAT 

Leaders vlio take that line ha\c no 
trouble with some people, and no end of 
trouble witli others. They need ne%er 
fear a lukewarm reception. Either they 
are messengers of God, or tliey are blas- 
phemous impostors In die Middle Ages 
the general belief in witchcraft greatly in- 
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tensified this contrast, because when an 
apparent miracle happened (as in the case 
of the wind changing at Orleans) it 
proved the divine mission to the credu- 
lous, and pro\ ed a contract with the de%-il 
to the sceptical. All through, Joan had 
to depend on those who accepted her as 
an incarnate angel against those who 
added to an intense resentment of her 
presumption a bigoted abhorrence of her 
as a witch To this abhorrence we must 
add the extreme irritation of those who 
did not believe in the voices, and regarded 
her as a bar and impostor. It is hard to 
concave anything more infuriating to a 
statesman or a military commander, or 
to a court favorite, than to be overruled 
at every turn, or to be robbed of the ear 
of the reigmng sovereign, by an im- 
pudent young upstart practising on tlie 
credulity of the populace and the vanity 
and silliness of an immamre prince by 
exploiting a few of those lucky coina- 
dences which pass as miracles with un- 
cnucal people. Not only were the env}*, 
snobbery, and competitive ambition of 
the baser natures c.\-acerbated by Joan’s 
success, but among the friendly ones tliat 
W'cre clever enough to be critical a quite 
reasonable scepttasm and mistrust of her 
ability, founded on a fair observation of 
her obvious ignorance and temerity, w ere 
at w'ork against her. And as she met all 
remonstrances and all criticisms, not 
with arguments or persuasion, but w itli 
a flat appeal to the autliority of God and 
a claim to be in God’s speaal confidence, 
she must have seemed, to all who were 
not infatuated by her, so insufferable that 
nothing but an unbroken chain of over- 
whelming successes in the military and 
political field could have saved her from 
the WTath that finally destroyed her. 

UNBROKEN SUCCESS ESSENTIAL IN 
THEOCRACY 

To forge such a chain she needed to be 
the King, the Archbishop of Rheims, the 
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Bastard of Orleans, and herself into the 
bargain; and that was impossible. From 
the moment when she failed to stimulate 
Charles to follow up his coronation with 
a swoop on Pans she was lost. The fact 
that she insisted on this whilst the king 
and the rest timidly and foolishly thought 
they could square the Duke of Burgundy, 
and effect a combination with him against 
the English, made her a temfying nuis- 
ance to them; and from that time onward 
she could do nothing but prowl about the 
battlefields waiting for some lucky chance 
to sweep the captains into a big move. 
But It was to the enemy that the chance 
came: she was taken pnsoner by the Bur- 
gundians fighting before Compiegne, and 
at once discovered that she had not a 
friend in the pohtical world. Had she 
escaped she would probably have fought 
on until the English were gone, and then 
had to shake the dust of the court off her 
feet, and retire to Doraremy as Garibaldi 
had to retire to Caprera. 

MODERN DISTORTIONS OF JOAN’s 
HISTORY 

This, I think, is all that we can now 
pretend to say about the prose of Joan’s 
career. The romance of her rise, the 
tragedy of her execution, and the comedy 
of the attempts of posterity to make 
amends for that execution, belong to my 
play and not to my preface, which must 
be confined to a sober essay on the facts 
That such an essay is badly needed can 
be ascertained by examining any of our 
standard works of reference. They ^ve 
accurately enough the facts about the 
visit to Vaucouleurs, the annunciation 
to Charles at Chmon, the raising of the 
siege of Orleans and the subsequent 
batdes, the coronation at Rheims, the 
capture at Compiegne, and the tnal and 
execution at Rouen, with their dates and 
the names of the people concerned; but 
they all break down on the melodramatic 
legend of the wicked bishop and the en- 


trapped maiden and the rest of it. It would 
be far less misleading if they were wrong 
as to the facts, and right in their view of 
the facts. As it is, they illustrate the too 
little considered truth that the fashion 
in which we think changes like the fashion 
of our clothes, and that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for most people to think 
otherwise than in the fashion of their own 


HISTORY ALWAYS OUT OF DATE 

This, by the way, is why children are 
never tau^t contemporary history. Thor 
history books deal with periods of v/hich 
the thinking has passed out of fashion, 
and the circumstances no longer apply 
to active hfe. For example, they are 
taught history about Washington, and 
told lies about Lenm. In Washington’s 
time they were told lies (the same lies) 
about Washington, and taught history 
about Cromwell. In the fifteenth and sfac- 
teenth centuries they were told lies about 
Joan, and by this time might very well 
be told the truth about her. Unfortu- 
nately the lies did not cease when the 
pohtical curcumstances became obsolete. 
The Reformation, which Joan had un- 
consciously anticipated, kept the ques- 
tions which arose in her case burning up 
to our own day (you can see plenty of 
the burnt houses still in Ireland), with the 
result that Joan has remained Ae subject 
of anti-Clerical hes, of specifically Pro- 
testant hes, and of Roman Catholic eva- 
sions of her unconscious Protestantism. 
The truth sticks in our throats wdth all 
the sauces it is served with; it will never 
go down until we take it without any 
sauce at all. 

THE REAL JOAN NOT MARVELLOUS 
ENOUGH FOR US 

But even in its simphcity, the faith 
demanded by Joan is one which the anti- 
metaphysical temper of nineteenth cen- 
tury civilization, wluch renudns powerful 
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in England and America, and is tyrannical 
in France, contemptuously refiises her. 
Wie do not, like her contemporanes, rush 
to the opposite extreme m a recoil from 
her as from a ■witch self-sold to the de\Tl, 
because "vie do not beheve in the devil 
nor in the possibility^ of commercial con- 
tracts with him. Our creduhty, though 
enormous, isnotboundless; and our stock 
of It is qmte used up by our mediums, 
clrirv'ojants, hand readers, slate writers, 
Christian Scientists, psycho - analj-sts, 
electrorac ■vibration divnners, therapeutists 
of all schools registered and unregistered, 
astrologers, astronomers who tell us that 
the sun is nearly a hundred million miles 
artay and that Betelgeuse is ten times as 
big as the whole universe, physicists who 
balance Betelgeuse by describing the in- 
credible smallness of the atom, and a host 
of other marvel mongers whose credulity 
w'Otild ha\e dissolved the Middle Ages 
in a roar of sceptical merriment. In the 
Middle Ages people faelieted that the 
earth aas flat, for which they had at least 
the e\'idence of their senses; we believe 
it to be round, not because as many as one 
per cent of us could gite the phj-sical 
reasons for so quaint a bebef, but be- 
cause modem science has comnnced us 
that nothing that is ofainous is true, and 
that c\er}lhing tliat is magical, improb- 
able, e'ttraordinar}*. gigantic, microscopic, 
heartless, or outrageous is saenufic. 

I must not, by the way, be uken as 
implying that die earth is flat, or that all 
or any of our amazing credulities are de- 
lusions or imposture. I am only defend- 
ing my own age against the charge of 
being less imaginanve dian the hfiddle 
Ages. I affirm that die nineteenth centuiy, 
and still more die twentieth, can knock 
the fifteenth into a cocked hat in point of 
susceptibility to man els and miracles and 
saints and prophets and magicians and 
monsters and faity tales of all lands The 
proportion of man*el to immediately 
credible statement in the latest edition 
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of the Encnxlopsdia Britaruiica is enorm- 
ously greater than in the Bible. The 
mediev^ doctors ofdivinitywho did not 
pretend to setde how many angels could 
dance on the pomt of a ne^le oit a v ery 
poor figure as far as romantic creduhty 
is concerned beside the modem phpicists 
who have setded to the billiondi of a 
mdlimetre every mo^^ement and position 
m the dance of die electrons. Not for 
worlds would I question the prease ac- 
curacy of these calculations or the exist- 
ence of electrons (whatet er they may be). 
The fete of Joan is a warning to me 
against such heresy. But why the men 
who believe in electrons should regard 
themseh es as less credulous dian die men 
who beheved in angels is not apparent 
to me. If diey refuse to behexe, widi the 
Rouen assessors of 1431, that Joan was 
a witch, it IS not because diat explanaaon 
is too manellous, but because it is not 
marvellous enough. 

THE STAGE LIMITS OF HISTORICAL 
REPRESE.VT.moV 

For the story of Joan I refer the reader 
to the play which follow s It contains all 
that need be known about her; but as it 
is for stage use I haMi had to condense 
into three and a half hours a senes of 
e% ents w hich in their historical happening 
were spread oxer four times as many 
months; for the theatre imposes unines 
of time and place from wlucli Nature in 
her boundless w astefulness is free. There- 
fore the reader must not suppose diat 
Joan really put Robert de Baudricourt m 
her pocket in fifteen minutes, nor that her 
excommunication, recantation, relapse, 
and death at the stake w ere a matter of 
half an hour or so. Neither do I claim 
more for my dramatizations of Joan's 
contemporaries than that some of them 
are probably slightly more like the 
originals than those imaginary portraits 
of all the Popes from Saint Peter onward 
througli the Dark Ages which are still 
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gravely exhibited in theUffizi in Florence 
(or were when I was there last). My 
Dunois would do equally well for the 
Due d’Alengon. Both left desenptions of 
Joan so similar that, as a man always de- 
scribes himself imconsciously whenever 
he describes anyone else, I have inferred 
that these goodnatured young men were 
very like one another in mind; so I have 
lumped the twain into a single figure, 
thereby saving the theatre manager a 
salary and a smt of armor. Dunois’ face, 
still on record at Chateaudun, is a sug- 
gestive help. But I really know no more 
about these men and their circle than 
Shakespear knew about Falconbndge and 
the Dtike of Austria, or about Macbeth 
and Macduff. In view of the things they 
did in history, and have to do again in 
the play, I can only invent appropriate 
characters for them in Shakespear’s 
manner. 

A VOID IN THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 

I have, however, one advantage over 
the Elizabethans I write in full view of 
the Middle Ages, which may be said to 
have been rediscovered in the middle of 
the nineteenth century after an eclipse 
of about four hundred and fifty years. 
The Renascence of antique literature and 
art in the sixteenth century, and the lusty 
growth of Capitalism, between them 
buned the Middle Ages; and their resur- 
rection is a second Renascence. Now 
there is not a breath of medieval atmo- 
sphere in Shakespear’s histones. His John 
of Gaunt is like a study of the old age of 
Drake. Although he was a Catholic by 
family tradition, his figures are all in- 
tensely Protestant, individualist, sceptical, 
self-centred in everything but their love 
affairs, and completely personal and sel- 
fish even in them. His kings are not states- 
men: his cardinals have no rehgion; a 
novice can read his plays from one end 
to the other without learning that the 
world is finally governed by forces ex- 


pressing themselves in religions and Jaws 
which make epochs rather than by vul- 
garly ambiuous individuals who make 
rows. The divinity which shapes our ends, 
rough hew them how we will, is men- 
rioned fatalistically only to be forgotten 
immediately hke a passing vague appre- 
hension. To Shakespear as to Mark 
Twain, Cauchon would have been a 
tyrant and a bully instead of a Catholic, 
and the inquisitor Lemaitre would have 
been a Sadist instead of a lawyer. War- 
wick would have had no more feudal 
quality than his successor the King Maker 
has in the play of Henry VI. We should 
have seen them all completely satisfied 
that if they would only to their own 
selves be true they could not then be 
false to any man (a precept which repre- 
sents the reaction against medievalism at 
its intensest) as if they were beings in the 
tur, without public responsibilities of any 
kind. All Shakespear’s characters are so. 
that IS why they seem natural to our 
middle classes, who are comfortable and 
irresponsible at other people’s expense, 
and are neither ashamed of that condition 
nor even conscious of it. Nature abhors 
this vacuum in Shakespear; and I have 
taken care to let the medieval atmosphere 
blow through my play freely. Those who 
see it performed trill not mistake the 
startling event it records for a mere per- 
sonal accident. They will have before 
them not only the visible and human pup- 
pets, but the Church, the Inquisition, the 
Feudal S3rstem, with divine inspiration 
always beating against their too inelastic 
limits: all more terrible in their dramatic 
force than any of the little mortal figures 
clanking about in plate armor or moving 
silently in the frocks and hoods of the 
order of St Dominic. 

TRAGEDY, NOT MELODRAMA 

There are no villains in the piece. 
Crime, like disease, is not interesting: it 
is something to be done away trith by 
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general consent, and that is all about it- 
It is "what men do at their best, "with good 
intentions, and what normal men and 
women find that they must and will do 
in spite of their intentions, that really con- 
cern us. The rascally bishop and the cruel 
inquisitor of Mark Twain and Andrew 
Lang are as dull as pickpockets; and they 
reduce Joan to the level of the even less 
interestingperson whose pocket is picked. 

I have represented both of them as cap- 
able and eloquent exponents of The 
Church Mihtant and The Church Liti- 
gant, because only by doing so can I 
maintain my drama on the level of high 
tragedy and save it from becoming a mere 
police court sensation. A villain in a play 
can never be anything more than a dta- 
bolus ex machma, possibly a more exciong 
expedient than a deusexmachina^ but botlt 
equally mechanical, and therefore inter- 
esting only as mechanism. It is, I repeat, 
v\hat normally innocent people do that 
concerns us; and if Joan had not been 
burnt by normally innocent people m the 
energy of their righteousness her death 
at their hands v ould hav e no more sigra- 
ficance than the Tok) o earthquake, v hich 
burnt a great many maidens. The tragedy 
of such murders is tliat tliey are not com- 
mitted by murderers Tliey are judicial 
murders, pious murders; and tins con- 
tradiction at once brings an element of 
comedy into tlie tragedy: the angels may 
weep at tlie murder, but the gods laugh 
at the murderers. 

THE IN’EVITABLE FLATTERIES OF 
TRAGEDY 

Here then we have a reason why my 
drama of Saint Joan's career, though it 
may give the cssenual truth of it, gives 
an inexact picture of some acadencd facts. 

It goes almost without saving that the 
old Jeanne d’Arc melodramas, reducing 
evcrv'tlung to a conflict of villain and 
hero, or m Joan’s case villain and heroine, 
not only miss the point entirelj, but 
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falsify the characters, making Cauchon 
a scoundrel, Joan a prima donna, and 
Dunois a lov'cr. But the writer of h’gh 
tragedy and comedy, aiming at the inner- 
most attainable truth, must needs flatter 
Cauchon nearly as much as the melo- 
dramarist vilifies him. Although tliere is, 
as far as I have been able to discover, 
nothing against Cauchon that convicts 
him of bad feith or exceptional severity 
in his judicial relations with Joan, or of as 
much anti-prisoner, pro-police, class and 
sectarian bias as w e now take for granted 
in our own courts, yet tliere is hardlv 
more wrarrant for classing liim as a great 
Catholic churchman, completely proof 
against the passions roused bj die tem- 
poral situanon Neither does the inquisi- 
tor Lemaitre, in such scantv* accounts of 
him as are now' recov erable. appear quite 
so able a master of his duties and of tlie 
case before him as I have giv cn him credit 
for being. But it is die business of die 
stage to make its figures more intelligible 
to diemselves than they would be in real 
hfe; for bj no odier means can dicy be 
made intelligible to die audience. And in 
this case Cauchon and Lemaitre hav e to 
make intelligible not only dicmseh cs but 
the Church and die Inquisition, just as 
Warwick has to make the feudal sj-stem 
imelhgible, the diree between diem hav- 
ing dius to make a tw cntiedi-centuiy 
audience conscious of an epoch funda- 
mentally different from its own. Obvi- 
ously the real Cauchon, Lemaitre, and 
Warwick could not have done diis: diey 
were part of die Middle Ages diemselves, 
and diercfore as unconsaous of its pecuh- 
anucs as of die atomic formula of the air 
diey breadied. But die play w ould be un- 
intelligible if I had not endowed diem 
widi enough of this consaousness to en- 
able them to explain dieir attitude to die 
tw enncdi century'. All I claim is that by 
this inevitable sacrifice of verisimilitude 
I have secured in die only possible way 
sufnaent veraaty' to justify me in claim- 
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ing that as fat as 1 can gather from the 
available documentation, and from such 
powers of dmnation as I possess, the 
things I represent these three exponents 
of the drama as saying are the things they 
actually would have said if they had 
known what they were really doing And 
beyond this neither drama nor history 
can go in my hands. 

SOME WELL-MEANT PROPOSALS FOR 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE PLAY 

I have to thank several critics on both 
sides of the Atlantic, including some 
whose admiration for my play is most 
generously enthusiastic, for their heart- 
felt instructtons as to how it can be im- 
proved. They point out that by the ex- 
cision of the epilogue and all Ae refer- 
ences to such undramatic and tedious 
matters as the Church, the feudal system, 
the Inquisition, the theory of heresy and 
so form, all of which, they point oul^ 
would be ruthlessly blue penaUed by any 
expenenced manager, the play could be 
considerably shortened. I mink they are 
mistaken The expenenced knights of the 
blue pencil, having saved an hour and a 
half by disembowelling the play, would 
at once proceed to waste two hours in 
building elaborate scenery, having real 
water in the nver Loire and a real bndge 
across it, and staging an obviously sham 
fight for possession of it, with the vic- 
torious French led by J oan on a real horse. 
The coronation would eclipse all pre- 
vious tiieatrical displays, shewing, first, 
the procession through the streets of 
Rheims, and then the service in the cath- 
edral, with special music written for both. 
Joan would be burnt on the stage, as Mr 
Matheson Lang always is in The Wander- 
ing Jew, on the prinaple that it does not 
matter in the least why a woman is burnt 
provided she is burnt, and people can 
pay to see it done. The intervals between 
the acts whilst these splendors were being 
built up and then demohshed by the 


stage carpenters would seem eternal, to 
the great profit of the refreshment bars. 
And the weary and demoralized audience 
would lose their last trains and curse me 
for wnting such inordinately long and 
intolerably dreary and meaningless plays. 
But the applause of the press would be 
unanimous. Nobody who knows the 
stage history of Shakespear will doubt 
that this is what would happen if I knett 
my business so little as to listen to these 
well intentioned but disastrous counsel- 
lors: indeed it probably will happen when 
I am no longer in control of the perform- 
ing rights. So perhaps it will be as well 
for the pubhc to see the play while I am 
sull ahve. 


THE EPILOGUE 


As to the epilogue, I could hardly be 
expected to stultify myself by implying 
that Joan’s history in the world ended 
unhappily with her execution, instead of 
beginning there. It was necessary by hook 
or crook to shew the canonized Joan 
as well as the inanerated one; for many 
a woman has got herself burnt by care- 
lessly whisking a muslin skirt mto the 
drawing room fireplace, but gettujr 
canonized is a different matter, and a m(^ 
important one. So I am afraid the epilog 
must stand. 

DUl^ 


TO THE CmiTICS, LEST THEY SHOl 
FEEL IGNORED 


To a professional critic (I have b^ 
one myself) theatre-going is the curs% 
Adam. The play is the evil he is paidfc 
endure in the sweat of his brow; and \q 
sooner it is over, the better. This WOU 3 
seem to place him in irreconcilable oppot 
don to the paying playgoer, from whoi 
point of view the longer the play, tl| 
more entertamment he gets for his monew 
It does in feet so place him, especially ir ' 
the provinces, where the playgoer goe(^ 
to the theatre for the sake of the play 
solely, and insists so effectively on a cer- 
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tarn number of hours’ entertainment that 
tounng managers are sometimes seriously 
embarrassed by the brevity of the London 
plajs they have to deal in. 

For in London the critics are rein- 
forced by a considerable body of persons 
•who go to the theatre as many others go 
to church, to display their best clothes 
and compare them "with other people’s; 
to be in the feshion, and have something 
to talk about at dinner parties; to adore 
a pet performer; to pass the evening any- 
where rather than at home: in short, for 
any or every reason except interest m 
dramatic art as such In fashionable centres 
the number of irreligious people who go 
to church, of unmusical people who go to 
concerts and operas, and of tmdramatic 
people who go to tlie tlieatre, is so pro- 
digious that sermons have been cut down 
to ten minutes and plays to two hours; 
and, even at tliat, congregations sit long- 
ing for the benediction and audiences for 
the final curtain, so that they may get 
a^way to tlie lunch or supper they really 
crave for, after amving as late as (or later 
tlian) tlie hour of beginning can possibly 
be made for them. 

b. Thus from the stalls and in the Press 
oil atmosphere of hypocnsy spreads, 
miobodj saj^ straight out tliat genuine 
mwma is a tedious nuisance, and that to 
trat people to endure more tlian rao 
corjrs of it (mth tao long intenals of 
aeiel) is an intolerable imposition No- 
at tlj says “I hate classical tragedy and 
medy as I hate sermons and sjm- 
honics, but I like police neas and 
^ ivorce nca s and any kind of dancing or 
s Iccoiation that has an aphrodisiac cfFcct 
k'n me or on my aafe or husband. And 
ff. hates er superior people may pretend, 
a cannot assoaate pleasure mth ans sort 
I f intellectual actis iiy , and I dont belies e 
tnj one else can cither.” Such tilings are 
cot said; s ct nine-tenths of what is offered 
as cnticism of die drama in the metro- 
politan Press of Europe and America is 
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nothing but a muddled paraphrase of 
it. If it does not mean Aat, it means 
nothing. 

I do not complain of this, though it 
complains s ery unreasonably of me. But 
I can take no more nonce of it than Ein- 
stein of the people w ho are incapable of 
mathematics. I -write in die classical 
manner for those who pay for admission 
to a theatre because tiiey like class cal 
comedy or tragedy for its own sake, and 
like it so much v hen it is good of its kind 
and well done tliat they tear themscK cs 
away from it w'itii reluctance to catch the 
very latest train or omnibus that vail take 
them home. Far from amving late from 
an eight or half-past eight o’clock dinner 
so as to escape at least die first half-hour 
of the performance, dicy stand in queues 
outside the theatre doors for hours be- 
forehand m bmngly cold ncathcr to 
secure a seat. In countries n here a play 
lasts a week, they bring baskets of pro- 
visions and sit it out. These are the 
patrons on Mhom I depend for m\ bread 
I do not give them performances tv civ c 
hours long, because arcumstanccs do not 
at present make such entertainments 
feasible, diough a performance begin- 
ning after breakfast and ending at sunset 
IS as possible phv-sically and artistically in 
Surrey or Middlesex as in Ober-Ammer- 
gau; and an all-night sitting in a theatre 
vould be at least as enjoyable as an all- 
night situng in die House of Commons, 
and much more useful But in St Joan I 
hav e done my best by going to the v\ cll- 
cstablished classical limit of three and a 
half hours practically continuous play mg, 
bamng the one intcrv al imposed by con- 
siderations vhich have nothing to do 
vadi art. I knov that diis is hard on the 
pseudo-ennes and on the fashionable 
people vhose play going is a hv'pocnsy. 
I cannot help feeling some compassion 
for diem v hen they assure me that my 
play, diough a great play , must fail hope- 
lessly, because it docs not begin at a 
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quarter to nine and end at eleven. The 
facts are overwhelmingly against them. 
They forget that all men are not as they 
are. Still, I am sorry for them; and thou^ 
I cannot for their sakes undo my work 
and help the people who hate the theatre 
to drive out the people who love it, yet 
I may point out to them that they have 
several remedies in their own hands. Th^ 
can escape the first part of the play by 
their usual practice of arriving late. TTi^ 
can escape the epilogue by not waiting 
for it. ^d if the irreducile mimmum 


thus attained is still too painful, they can 
stay away altogether. But I deprecate this 
extreme course, because it is good neither 
for my pocket nor for their own souls 
Already a few of them, noticing that v/hat 
matters is not the absolute length of time 
occupied by a play, but the speed with 
which that time passes, are discovering 
that the theatre, though purgatonal in its 
Aristotelian moments, is not necessarily 
always the dull place they have so often 
found it. What do its discomforts matter 
when the play makes us forget them? 
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THE SBfPLETON OF THE UNEXPECTED ISLES 

1934 

PREFACE ON DAYS OF JUDGMENT 


The increasing bemlderment of my 
]oumahst critics as to v>'hy I should ■vmte 
such plays as The Simpleton culminated 
in New York in February 1935, when I 
was descnbed as a dignified old monkey 
tlirowing coco-nuts at the public in pure 
senile de\ ilment. This is an amusing and 
graphic description of the effect I produce 
on the newspapers, but as a saennfic 
criticism it is open to the matter-of-fact 
objection tliat a play is not a coco-nut nor 
I a monkey. Yet there is an analog}'- A 
coco-nut IS impossible ■mtliout a suitable 
climate; and a play is impossible uitliout 
a suitable civihzauon If autlior and 
journalist are both placid Panglossians, 
convinced tliat their citihzation is the 
best of all possible civilizations, and tlieir 
countrymen the greatest race on canii; 
in short, if they ha\e had a uni\ersity 
educaoon, there is no trouble: die press 
nouces are laudatory if tlic play is enter- 
taining. E\en if tlic ttvo are pessimists 
who agree witli Jeremiah tliat the heart 
of man is deceitful aboi.e all things and 
desperately w ickcd, and w ith Shakespear 
that political audionty onlj transforms 
us melders into angry' apes, tliere is sail 
no misunderstanding; for that dismal 
tiew, or a familiar acquaintance inth it, 
is quite common. 


This occurs oftencr than it should; for 
some newspaper editors think tliat any 
reporter w ho has become stage strucl. bv 
seeing half a dozen crude melodramas is 
tiiereby qualified to deal with Sophocles 
and Euripides, Shakespear and Goethe, 
Ibsen and Strindberg. Tolstoy and 
Tchekov, to say nothing of myself. But 
the case with which I am concerned here 
IS one in w hicli a reasonably well equipped 
cnoc shoots wade because he cannot sec 
the target nor c% on concei\ c us c\istcnce. 
Tlie tw o parties hat e not tlic same \ i^ion 
of tlie world. Tins sort of tision tancs. 
enormously fromindmdual to indittdual. 
Betw een the superstatesman w tiocc vision 
embraces tlie whole polmcally organized 
world, or tlic astronomer whose ti'inn 
of the uniterse transcends the range of 
our utmost telescopes, and the peasant 
who fiercely resists a mam drainage 
scheme for liis ttllagc because others as 
well as lie will benefit by u, there are 
many degrees The Abyssinian D.anakil 
kills a stranger at sight and is continually 
seeking for an e.\cuse to kill a friend to 
acquire trophies enough to attract a wnfe. 
Lumgstone nsl ed his life in Afnca c\ cry' 
day to sa\c a blacl: man's soul. Living- 
stone did not say to the sun colored 
tribesman “Tliere is betw een me and thee 


Such perfect understanding covers a gulf that nothing can fili”: he propo^^rd 
much more than nine hundred and ninety j to" fill it by instructing the tribesman on 
cases out of every tliousand new plays. | die assumption that the tribesman wa.s as 
But It docs not cover die cases in which capable mentally as himself, but icnorant. 
the author and the j’oumalist are not wnt- 1 Tliat is my attitude w hen I wnte prefaces, 
ing against die same background. The My newspaper critics mav seem ircapab^e 
.simplest are diose in wJiicli die journalist of anything better dian the trash diey 
IS Ignorant and uncultivated, and die write,’ but" I believe tl ey are capabk? 
author is assuming a Hgh degree of enough and only lack instruction, 
knowledge and culture in his aud'crce. I wonder how' many of d'cm have 
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given serious thought to tlie curious 
dbanges that take place in the operation 
of human credulity and incredulity. I have 
pointed out on a former occasion that 
there is just as much evidence for a law 
of the Conservation of Credulity as of 
the Conservation of Energy. When we 
refuse to believe in the miracles of re- 
ligion for no better reason fundamentally 
than that we are no longer in the humor 
for them we refill our minds with the 
miracles of science, most of which the 
authors of the Bible would have refused 
to beheve. The humans who have lost 
deir simple childish faith in a flat earth 
and in Joshua’s feat of stopping the sun 
until he had finished his battle with the 
Amalekites, find no difficulty in swallow- 
ing an expandmg boomerang universe. 
They will refuse to have their children 
baptized or circumcized, and insist on 
their being vaccmated, in the teeth of 
overwhelming evidence that vaccination 
has killed thousands of children in a quite 
horrible way whereas no child has ever 
been a penny the worse for baptism since 
John ffie Baptist recommended it. Re- 
ligion is the mother of scepticisra: Science 
is the mother of credulity. There is no- 
thing that people will not believe nowa- 
days if only it be presented to them as 
Science, and nothing they will not dis- 
believe if it be presented to them as 
religion. I myself began hke that; and I 
am ending by receiving every scientific 
statement with dour suspiaon whilst 
giving very respectful consideration to 
die inspirations andrevelations of the pro- 
phets and poets. For the shift of credulity 
from rehgious divination to scientific 
invention is very often a relapse from 
comparatively harmless romance to mis- 
chievous and even murderous quackery. 

Some creduhties have their social uses. 
They have been invented and imposed 
on us to secure certain hnes of behavior 
as either desirable for the general good 
or at least convenient to our rulers. I 


learned this early in life. My nurse in- 
duced me to abstain from certain trouble- 
some activities by threatening that if I 
indulged in them the cock would come 
down the chimney. This event seemed to 
me so apocalyptic that I never dared to 
provoke it nor even to ask myself m what 
way I should be the worse for it. Without 
thisdevice my murse could not have ruled 
me when her back was turned. It was the 
first step towards making me rule myself. 

Mahomet, one of the greatest of die 
prophets of God, foxmd himself in the 
predicament of my nurse in respect of 
having to rule a body of Arab chieftains 
whose vision was not co-extensive with 
his own, and who therefore could not be 
trusted, when his back was turned, to 
behave as he himself would have behaved 
spontaneously. He did not tell them that 
if they did such and such things the cock 
would come down the chimney. They did 
not know what a chimney was. But he 
threatened them with the most disgusting 
penances in a future hfe if they did not 
live according to his word, and promised 
them very pleasant times if they did. And 
as they could not understand his inspira- 
tion otherwise than as a spoken com- 
munication by a personal messenger he 
allowed them to beheve that the angel 
Gabriel acted as a celestial postman be- 
tween him and Allah, the fountain of all 
inspiration. Except in this way he could 
not have made them beheve in anything 
but sacred stones and theseven deadly sins. 

The Christian churches and the Chris- 
tian Kings were driven to the same device; 
and when I evolved beyond the cock and 
chimney stage I found myself possessed 
with a firm behef that ^ my Roman 
Cathohc fellow children would inevitably 
bum in blazing brimstone to all etermty, 
and even that I myself, in spite of my 
Protestant advantages, might come to the 
same endless end if I were not careful. 
The whole civilized world seemed to be 
governed that way in those days. It is so 
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to a considerable extent still. A friend of 
mine lately asked a leading Irish states- 
man why he did not resort to a rather 
soulless stroke of diplomacy. Because, 
rephed the statesman, I happen to beheve 
that there is such a place as hell. 

Anywhere else than in Ireland the ob- 
solescence of this explanation would have 
been starthng. For somehow there has 
been a shift of credulity from hell to 
perishing suns and the like. I am not 
thinking of the humamtarian revolt 
against everlasting brimstone voiced by 
the late Mrs Bradlaugh Bonner, nor of 
Tolstoy's insistence on the damnation 
on eardi of the undetected, unpunished, 
materially prosperous criminal. I am 
leaving out of the question also the 
thoughtfrd, sentimental, honorable, con- 
scientious people who need no hell to 
inumidate them into considerate social 
behavior, and who have naturally out- 
grown the de\’il with his barbed cdl and 
horns just as I ou^ew the cock m the 
chimney. 

But what ofthe people who are capable 
of no restrdnt except that of intimida- 
tion? Must they not be dther restrained 
or, as die Russians gently put it, hqui- 
dated. No State can aSbrd die expense of 
providing policemen enough to watch 
them all continually; consequendy the 
restednt must, like the fear of hell, 
operate when nobody is lookmg. Well, 
a shift of creduhty has destroyed the old 
behef in hell. How then is the social work 
previously done by that belief to be taken 
up and carried on? It is easy to shirk the 
problem by pomtmg out that the behef m 
hell did not prevent even the most super- 
sddous people from commitung the most 
damnable crimes But diough we know 
of these fadures of infernal terrorism we 
have no record of its successes We know 
that naive attempts to bribe di\Tne justice 
led to a trade in absolutions, pardons, and 
mdulgences which proved by the hard- 
ness of the cash the sinners put down and 
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the cost of the cathedrals they put up that 
there was a continual overdrawing of 
salvation accounts by firm believers in 
the brimstone; but we do not know, and 
never shall know', how many crimes were 
refrained from that would have been 
committed but for thedread of damnation. 
AH we can do is to observe and grapple 
wnth the effect of the shift of creduhty 
which has robbed heU of its terrors. 

No community, however devout, has 
ever trusted wholly to damnation and ex- 
communication as deterrents. They hai e 
been supplemented by criminal codes of 
the most hideous barbanty (I have been 
contemporary with Europeans whose 
amusements included seeing criminals 
broken on the wheel). Therefore their 
effect on conduct must be looked for in 
that very extensive part of it which has 
not been touched by the cnminal codes, 
or in which the codes actually encourage 
anti-sodalactionandpenalizeits opposite, 
as when the atizen is forced by taxauon 
or compulsory rmhtary service to become 
an accomplice in some act of vulgar pug- 
naaty and greed disguised as patriotism. 

Unless and until we get a newr column 
in the census papers on the point w'e can 
only guess how far the shift of creduhty 
has actuaUy taken place in countries like 
our own in which cliildren, fer from being 
protected against the mculcation of the 
behef m brimstone, are exposed to it in 
every possible way, and are actuaUy, 
when Aey ha% e been confirmed, legaUy 
subject to ruinous penalties for question- 
ing it. It happens, however, that m one of 
the largest States in the world, Russia, 
thechildrenareprotected fromproseljmz- 
ing (otherwise than by the State itseH) 
not only by die negative method called 
Secular Educadon, but by positive in- 
struction that there is no personal Ufe 
after death for the individui^ the teach- 
ing being that of Ecclesiastes in our own 
canon “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might; for there is no 
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work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom, in the grave whither thou goest.” 
We may take it that no avilized Russian 
born within the last twenty years has any 
apprehension of having to suffer after 
death for sins committed before it. At the 
same time the hst of activities blacklisted 
by the Russian State as felonious has been 
startlingly extended; for the Russian 
Government has turned the country’s 
economic morals downside up by break- 
ing away from our Capitalist Utopia and 
adopting instead the views of the Bol- 
shevist prophets whose invectives and 
warnings fill the last books of the Old 
Testament, and the Communist prin- 
ciples of Jesus, Peter, and Paul. Not that 
the Soviet Republic allows the smallest 
authority to Jesus or Peter, Jeremiah or 
Micah Ae Morasthite. They call their 
economic system, not Bolshevik Chris- 
tlamty, but Saentific Socialism. But as 
their conclusions are the same, they have 
placed every Russian under a legal obliga- 
tion to earn his own living, and made it 
a capital crime on his part to compel any- 
one else to do it for him. Now outside 
Russia the height of honor and success 
is to be a gendeman or lady, which means 
that your hving is earned for you by 
other people (mostly imtouchables), and 
that, far from being under an obligation 
to work, you are so disgraced by the 
mere suggestion of it that you dare not 
be seen carrymg a parcel along a fashion- 
able thoroughfare. Nobody has ever seen 
a lady or gendeman carrying a jug of 
milk down Bond Street or the rue de la 
Paix. A white person doing such a thing 
in Capetown would be socially ruined. 
The physical activities called Sport, which 
are needed to keep the gentry in health, 
must be unpaid and unproductive: if pay- 
ment is accepted for such activities the 
payee loses caste and is no longer called 
Mister. Labor is held to be a cross and a 
disgrace; and the lowest rank known is 
that of laborer. The object of everyone’s 


ambition is an unearned income; and 
hundreds of millions of the counties in- 
come are lavished annually on ladies and 
gentlemen whilst laborers are underfed, 
ill clothed, and sleeping two or three in 
a bed and ten in a room. 

Eighteen years ago this anti-labor 
creed of ours was the estabhshed religion 
of the whole civilized world. Then sud- 
denly, in one seventh of that world, it 
was declared a damnable heresy, and had 
to be rooted out like any other damnable 
heresy. But as the heretics were carefully 
taught at the same time that there is no 
such thing as damnation, hov/ were diey 
to be dealt with? The well-to-do British 
Liberal, clamoring for freedom of con- 
saence, objects to heretics being re- 
strained in any way: his panacea for that 
sort of difficulty is Toleration. He thinks 
that Quakers and Ritualists should toler- 
ate oneanother; and this solution works 
quite well because it does not now matter 
a penny to the State or the individual 
whether a citizen belongs to one per- 
suasion or the odier. But it was not always 
so. George Fox, the heroic founder of the 
Quakers, could not hear a church bell 
without dashing into the church and up- 
setting the service by denouncing the 
whole business of ritual rehgion as idola- 
trous. The bell, he said, “struck on his 
heart.” Consequently it was not possible 
for the Churches to tolerate George Fox, 
though both Cromwell and Charles 11 
liked the man and admired him. 

Now the heretic in Russia is like Fox. 
He is not content v/ith a quiet abstract 
dissent from the State religion of Soviet 
Russia; he is an active, violent, venomous 
saboteur. He plans and carries out break- 
ages of machinery, falsifies books and 
accounts to produce insolvencies, leaves 
the fields unsown or the harvests to rot 
unreaped, and slau^ters farm stock in 
millions even at the cost of being half 
starved (sometimes wholly starved)^ the 
resultant “famine” in his fanatical hatred 
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of a system 'S'hich makes it impossible 
for bim to become a gentleman. Tolera- 
tion is impossible: Ae heretic-saboteur 
■mil not tolerate the State rebgion; con- 
sequently tbe State could not tolerate 
him even if it -wanted to. 

Tbs situation, though new to our 
generation of Liberal plutocrats, is not 
new historically. The change from pagan- 
ism and Judaism to Christianit}', from 
die worship of consecrated stones to an 
exalted monotheism under hlahomet, and 
from world cathohasm to national in- 
dividuahsm at the Reformation, all led to 
the persecuDon and "virtual outlawry of 
the heretics who would not accept the 
change. The original offidal Roman 
Cathohc Church, wbch had perhaps die 
toughest job, "was compelled to develop 
a new judidd organ, (^ed the Inquisi- 
tion or Holy Office, to deal -with heresy; 
and thoucrh in all the countries in which 
the Reformation triumphed the Liqmsi- 
tion became so tmpopular that its name 
’R-as carefully avoided when similar 
organs were developed by the Protestant 
and later on by the Secularist govern- 
ments, yet die Holy Office cropped up 
again imder all sorts of disguises. Pro- 
testant England would never have toler- 
ated the Star Chamber if it bad called 
Itself an Inquisition and given Laud die 
official nde borne by Torquemada. In the 
end all the specific Inquisitions petered 
out, not in the least through a growth of 
real tolerance, but because, as the world 
settied do-R n into the new faiths, and the 
hereticsstopped sabota^gand slaughter- 
mg, It was found that ffie ordinary courts 
could do all the necessary persecution, 
such as transportmg laborers for readmg 
die works of Thomas Pame, or imprison- 
mg poor men for making sceptical jokes 
about the parthenogenesis of Jesus. 

Thus the Inquisition came to be re- 
membered in England only as an obsolete 
abomination wbch classed respectable 
Protestants -Rith Jews, and burned both. 
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Concehe, then, our horror when the 
Inquisition suddenly rose up again in 
Russia. It began as the Tch^; then it 
became the Gay-pay-00 (Ogpu); now it 
has setded down as part of the ordmary 
police force. The worst of its work is 
over: the heretics are either hquidated, 
converted, or mtirmdated. But it "was in- 
dispensable m its prime. The Bolshe\'iks, 
infected as they were with Enghsh Liberal 
and Agnostic notions, at first tried to 
do "Without it; but the result was that 
the imfortunate Commissars who had to 
make the Russian mdustnes and transport 
semces work, found themselves obhged 
to carry pistols and execute saboteurs and 
lazy drtmkards with their o-wn hands. 
Such a Commissar was Djerjmsk)’, now, 
like Lenin, entombed m the Red Square. 
He was not a homiadally disposed per- 
son; but when it fell to bs lot to make the 
Russian trains run at all costs, he had to 
force himself to shoot a stauon master 
who found it easier to drop telegrams 
into the waste paper basket than to attend 
to them. And it -was tbs gende Djerjmsky 
"who, unable to endure the dunes of an 
executioner (even had be had time for 
them), organized the Tcheka. 

Now the Tcheka, bemg an Inqbsition 
and not an ordinary pohce court deahng 
under wunen statutes and estabhshed 
precedents with defined offences, and 
sentendng the offenders to prescribed 
penalnes, had to determine whether cer- 
tam people were public spirited enough 
to hie m a Commubst society, and, if 
not^ to blow their brains out as pubhc 
nbsances. If you would not work and 
pull your weight m the Russian boat, tiien 
the Tcheka had to make you do it by 
convincing you that you would be shot 
if you persisted in your determinauon to 
be a gendeman. For the national emer- 
gencies were then desperate; and the 
compulsion to overcome them had to be 
fiercely in earnest. 

I, an old Inshman, am too used to 
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Coeraon Acts, suspensions of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and the like, to have any 
virtuous indignation left to spare for the 
blunders and excesses into. which the 
original Tcheka, as a body of well inten- 
tioned amateurs, no doubt fell before it 
had learnt the limits of its business by 
experience. My object in citing it is to 
draw attention to the legal novelty and 
importance of its criterion of human 
worth. I am careful to say legal novelty 
because of course the criterion must have 
been used in the world long before St 
Paul commanded that “if any would not 
work, neither should he eat.” But our 
courts have never taken that Communist 
view: they have always upheld uncon- 
ditional property, private property, real 
property, do-what-you-hke-with-your- 
own property, which, when it is insanely 
extended to the common earth of the 
country, means the power to make land- 
less people earn the proprietors’ livings 
for Aem. Such property places the social 
value of the proprietor beyond question. 
The propertyless man may be challenged 
as a rogue and a vagabond to justify him- 
self by doing some honest work; but if 
he earns a gentleman’s living for him he 
IS at once vindicated and patted on the 
back. Under such conditions we have 
lost the pov/er of conceiving ourselves as 
responsible to society for producing a 
full equivalent of what we consume, and 
indeed more. On the contrary, every in- 
ducement to shirk that primary duty is 
continually before us. We are taught to 
think of an Inquitition as a tribunal which 
has to decide whether we accept the 
divinity of Christ or are Jews, whether 
we believe in transubstantiation or merely 
in the Supper, v/hether we are prelatists 
or Presbyterians, whether we accept the 
authority of the Church or the conclu- 
sions of our private judgments as the 
interpreters of God’s wiU, whether we 
believe ina triunegodhead ora single one, 
whether we accept the 39 Articles or the 


Westnunster Confession, and so on. Such 
were the tests of fitness to live accepted 
by the old Inquisitions. The public never 
dreams of an economic test except in 
the form of a Means Test to baffle the 
attempts of the very poor to become 
sinecurists like ladies and gentlemen. 

My own acquamtance with such a pos- 
sibihty began early in life and shocked 
me somewhat. My maternal grandfather, 
a country gentleman who was an accora- 
phshed sportsman, was out shooting one 
day. His dog, growing old, made a mis- 
take: its first. He instantly shot it. I learnt 
that he always shot his sporting dogs 
when they were past thdr worL I^ter on 
I heard of African tribes doing the same 
with their grandparents. When I took 
seriously to economic studies before 
electric traction had begun 1 found that 
tramway companies had found that the 
most profitable way of exploiting horses 
v/as to work them to death in four years. 
Planters in certain districts had found 
the like profitable term for slaves to be 
eight years. In fully avihzed hfe there 
v'as no provision except a savagely penal 
Poor Law for workers thrown out of our 
industrial establishments as “too old at 
forty.” 

As I happen to be one of those trouble- 
some people who are not convinced that 
whatever is is right these things set me 
thinking. My thoughts would now be 
attributed to Bolshevik propaganda; and 
pains would be taken by our rulers to 
stop the propaganda under the impres- 
sion that this would stop the thoughts; 
but there was no Bolshevik propaganda in 
those days; and I can assure the Foreign 
Office that the landed gentry in the person 
of my grandfather, the tramway com- 
panies, and the capitalist planters, made 
the question of whether individud dogs 
and men are worth their salt familiar to 
me a whole generation before the Tcheka 
ever eidsted. 

It still seems to me a very pertinent 
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question, as I have to pay away about 
half my earnings in tribute to the lady- 
and-gentleman business m order to get 
permission to hve on this earth; and I 
consider it money very ill spent. For if 
the people who hve on my earnings were 
changed by some Arabian Nights magic- 
ian into dogs, and handed over to the 
sporting successors of my grandfiither, 
they would be shot; and if they were 
changed into horses or slaves they would 
be worn out by overwork before their 
natural ume. They are now worn out by 
underwork. 

Neverdieless I do not plead a personal 
grievance, because though I suU amuse 
myself with professional pursuits and 
make money by them, I ^so have ac- 
quired tlie position of a gentleman, and 
live very comfortably on other people’s 
earnings to an extent which more than 
compensates me for the depredations of 
which I am myself the victim. Now my 
grandfather’s dog had no such satisfac- 
tion. Neither had the tramway horses nor 
the slaves, nor have the discarded “too 
old at forty.’’ In their case there was no 
proper account keepmg. In die nature of 
things a human creature must incur a 
considerable debt for its nurture and edu- 
cation (if It gets any) before it becomes 
productive. And as it can produce tmder 
modem conditions much more than it 
need consume it ought to be possible for 
It to pay off Its debt and provide for its 
old age m addition to supporting itself 
dunng Its active penod. Of course if you 
assume that it is no use to itself and is 
there solely to support ladies and gentle- 
men, you need not bother about this; you 
can just leave it to starve w'hen it ceases 
to be useful to its supenors. But if, dis- 
carding this view, you assume that a 
human creature is created for its own use 
and should have matters arranged so that 
it shall live as long as it can, then you trill 
have to go into people’s accounts and 
make them all pay their way. We need no 
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Bolshevik propaganda to lead us to this 
obvious conclusion; but it makes the 
special inquisidonaiy work of the Tcheka 
intelhgible. For die Tcheka W'as simply 
carrymg out the executive work of a con- 
stitution which had abohshed die lady 
and gendeman exacdy as the Inquisi- 
tion carried out the executive work of a 
cathohc constitution which had abolished 
Jupiter and Diana and Venus and Apollo. 

Simple enough; and yet so hard to get 
into our genteel heads that in making a 
play about it I have had to detach it alto- 
gether from the great Russian change, or 
any of the actual pohtical changes w'hich 
threaten to raise it in the National-Sociahst 
and Fascist countries, and to go back to 
the old vision of a day of reckomng by 
divine justice for aU man kin d. 

Now the ordinary vision of this event 
is almost pure bu^hoo: w'e see it as a 
colossal Old Bailey tnal, widi the good 
people helped up into heaven and the 
bad ones cast headlong into hell; but as 
to what code of law will govern the judg- 
ment and classify the judged as sheep or 
goats as the case may be, we have not 
troubled to ask. We are clear about Judas 
Iscanot going to hell and Florence Night- 
ingale to heaven; but we are not so sure 
about Brutus and Cromwell. Our general 
knowledge of mankmd, if we dare bnng 
It into play, would tell us that an immense 
majonty of the pnsoners at the bar will 
be neidier samts nor scoundrels, but 
borderland cases of extreme psycho- 
logical complexity. It is easy to say that 
to divme justice nothing is impossible; 
but the more drrine the justice Ae more 
difficult It IS to conceive how it could deal 
with every case as one for heaven or hell. 
But we think we need not bother about 
It; for the whole affair is thought of as a 
grand firnsh to die human race and all its 
problems, leaving the survivors in a con- 
didon of changeless unprogressive bliss 
or torment for the rest of eternity. 

To me this vision is childish; but I 
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must take people’s minds as I find tliem 
and bmld on them as best I can. It is no 
use my telling them that their vision of 
judgment is a silly superstition, and that 
there never will be anything of the kind. 
The only conclusion Ae pious will draw 
is that I, at all events, wiU go to hell. As 
to the indifferent and the sceptical, I may 
do them the mischief against which Jesus 
vainly warned our missionaries. I may 
root out of their minds the very desirable 
conception that they are all responsible 
to divine justice for the use they make of 
their lives, and put nothing in its place 
except a noxious conceit in their emanci- 
pation and an exultant impulse to abuse 
it. The substitution of irresponsibihty for 
responsibility may present itself as an 
advance; but it is in fact a retreat which 
may leave its victim much less ehgible as 
a member of a avilized community tlian 
the crudest Fundamentalist- A prudent 
banker would lend money on personal 
security to Bunyan rather than to Casa- 
nova. Certainly I should if I were a 
banker. 

Who shall say, then, that an up-to-date 
Vision of Judgment is not an interesting 
subject for a play, especially as events m 
Russia and elsewhere are making it 
urgently desirable that behevers in tiie 
Apocalypse should think out their belief 
a little^ In a living society every day is a 
day of judgment; and its recognition as 
such is not the end of all things but the 
beginning of a real avilization. Hence 
the fable of The Simpleton of the Unex- 
pected Isles. In It I Still retain the ancient 
fancy that the race will be brought to 
judgment by a supernatural being, coming 
literally out of the blue; but his inquiry 
is not whether you believe in Tweedle- 
dum or Tweedledee but whether you are 
a social asset or a social nuisance. Auid 
the penalty is hquidation. He has ap- 
peared on the stage before in the person 
of Ibsen’s button moulder. And as history 
always follows the stage, the button 


moulder came to life as Djerjinsky. My 
Angel comes a day after the fair; but time 
enough for our people, who know no- 
thing of the button moulder and have 
been assured by our gentleman-ladyhke 
newspapers that Djerjinsky was a Thug 

The button moulder is a fiction; and 
my Angel is a fiction. But the pressing 
need for bringing us to the bar for an in- 
vestigation of our personal social values 
is not a fiction. And Djerjinsky is not a 
fiction. He found that as there are no 
button moulders and no angels and no 
heavenly tribunals available, we must set 
up earthly ones, not to ascertain whether 
Mr Everyman in the dock has comnutted 
this or that act or holds this or that belief 
but whether he or she is a creator of 
social values or a parasitical consumer 
and destroyer of them. 

Unfortunately the word tribunal im- 
mediately calls up visions not only of 
judgment but of punishment and cruelty. 
Now tliere need be no more question of 
either of these abominations than there 
was m the case of my grandfather’s dog. 
My grandfather would have been horribly 
ashamed of himself if the dog’s death had 
not been instantaneous and unanticipated. 
And the idea of punishment never entered 
either his mind or the do^s. (Djerjinsky, 
by the way, is beheved to have devised 
a similar method of painless hquidation.) 
It may be expedient tiiat one man should 
die for the people; but it does not follow 
in the least that he should be tortured or 
temfied. Public savagery may demand 
that the law shall torment a criminal who 
does something very provoking; for the 
Sermon on The Mount is still a dead 
letter in spite of all the compliments we 
pay iL But to blow a man’s brains out 
because he cannot for the life of him see 
why he should not employ labor at a 
profit, or buy things solely to sell them 
again for more than he gave for them, or 
speculate in currency values; all of them 
activitieswhich havefor centuries enjoyed 
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Simpleton is now clear enough. \Vith 
amateur Inquisitions under one name or 
another or no name at ork in all direc- 
tions, from Fasast autos-da-Je to Ameri- 
can Vigilance Committees with lynching 
mobs as torturers and executioners, it is 
time for us to reconsider our Visions of 
Judgment, and see whether we cannot 
change them from old stories in w'hich 
we no longer beheve and new' stories 
which are only too horribly true to 
senous and responsible pubhc tribunals. 

By die way, I had better guard myself 
against the assumption diat because I 
have introduced into my fyjle a eugemc 
experiment in group marnage I am ad- 
vocating the immediate adoption of that 
method of peopling the world for im- 
mediate pracnce by my readers. Group 
marnage is a form of marriage like any 
other; and it is just as w ell to remind our 
western and very insular Imperiahsts that 
marnage in the British Empire is start- 
Imgly different in the east from marnage 
in die Bntish Isles; but I have introduced 
it only to bring into the story the four 
lotely phantasms who embody all the 
artisttc, romantic, and mihtary ideals of 
our cultured suburbs. On the Day of 
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Judgment not merely do they cease to 
exist like the useless and predatory 
people; it becomes apparent that they 
never did exist. And, enchanting as they 
may be to our perfumers, who give us 
the concentrated odor of the flower with- 
out the roots or the clay or even the 
leaves, let us hope they never will. 

On the Indian Ocean, 

1935. 


The first performance of The Simple- 
ton in England took place on the 29th 
July at the Malvern Festival of 1935 -when 
the parts (in order of their appearance) 
were played by Godfrey Kenton, Arthur 
Ridley, Eileen Beldon, Derek Prentice, 
Cecil Trouncer, Vivienne Bennett, Els- 
peth Duxbury, Julian D’AIbie, Stephen 
Murray, Donald Eccles, Norris Stayton, 
Curigv/en Lewis, Elspeth March, and 
Richard Lonscale. 
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THE ADVENTUKES. OF THE BLACK GIRL IN HER 
SEARCH FOR GOD - 

1932 


I "was inspired to •write this tale "when 
I -was held up in Knysna for five -weeks 
m the Afncan summer and Enghsh -winter 
of 1932 Myintenuon-wasto-wnteaplay 
in the ordinary course of my business as 
a playwright, but I found mysdf -writing 
the story of the black girl mstead. And 
now, the story being -written, I proceed 
to speculate on what it means, though I 
cannot too often repeat that I am as hdile 
as anyone else to err in my interpreta- 
tion, and that pioneer -writers, like other 
pioneers, often mistake their destination 
as Colurnbus did. That is how they some- 
times run away in pious horror from the 
conclusions to which their revelations 
mamfestly lead. I hold, as firmly as St 
Thomas Aquinas, that all truths, anaent 
or modem, are divinely inspired; but I 
know by observation and introspection 
that the instrument on which the inspir- 
ing force plays may be a very faulty one, 
and may even end, hke Bunyan in The 
Holy War, by making the most ndiculous 
nonsense of his message. 

However, here is my own account of 
the matter for what it is -RWth. 

It IS often said, by the heedless, that 
we are a conservative speaes, impervious 
to new ideas I have not found it so. I am 
often appalled at the aiddity and credulity 
•vntli which new ideas are snatched at and 
adopted vrithout a scrap of sound evi- 
dence People will believe anything that 
amuses tliem, graufies tliem, or promises 
them some sort of profit. I console my- 
self, as Stuart Mill did, -with the notion 
that in ume the silly ideas will lose their 
charm and drop out of fashion and out 
of existence, that the false promises, when 
broken, mil pass tlirough cynical dension 
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mto obhvion; and that after this sifting 
process the sound ideas, being indestruct- 
ible (for even if suppressed or forgotten 
they are rediscovered again and again) 
will survive and be added to the body of 
ascertained knowledge we call Science. 
In this -way we acquire a well tested stock 
of ideas to furnish our minds, such furn- 
ishing being education proper as distin- 
guished firom the pseudo-education of the 
schools and universities. 

Unfortunately there is a snag in this 
simple scheme. It forgets the prudent old 
precept, “Dont tlirow out your dirty 
water until you get in your clean” which 
IS tile very devil unless completed by 
“This also I say imto you, that when you 
get your fresh •w'ater you must throw out 
tile dirty, and be particularly careful not 
to let the two get mixed.” 

Now this IS just what we never do. We 
persist in pouring the clean -water into the 
dirty; and our minds are al-ways muddled 
in consequence. The educated human of 
today has a mind which can be compared 
only to a store in which the very latest 
and most precious acquisiuons are flung 
on top of a noisome heap of rag-and- 
bottie refuse and worthless antiquities 
from the museum lumber room The 
store is always bankrupt; and the men 
in possession include WiUiam die Con- 
queror and Henry the Seventh, Moses 
and Jesus, St Augustine and Sir Isaac 
Nemon, Calvin and Wesley, Queen Vic- 
toria and Mr H. G Wells; whilst among 
the distraining creditors are Karl Marx, 
Einstein, and dozens of people more or 
less like Stuart Mill and myself. No mind 
can operate reasonably in such a mess. 
And as our current schooling and colleg- 
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ing and graduating consists in reprodu- 
cing this mess in the minds of every fresh 
generation of children, we are provoking 
revolutionary emergencies in which per- 
sons muddled by umversity degrees will 
have to be pohtically disfranchised and 
disqualified as, in effect, certified lunatics, 
and the direction of affairs given over to 
the self-educated and the simpletons. 

The most conspicuous example of this 
insane practice of continually taking in 
new ideas without ever cleanng out the 
ideas they supersede, is the standing of 
the Bible in those countries in which the 
extraordinary artistic value of the English 
translation has given it a magical power 
over Its readers. That power is now wan- 
ing because, as sixteenth century English 
is a dying tongue, new translations are 
being forced on us by the plain fact that 
the old one is no longer intelligible to die 
masses. These new versions have — ^the 
good ones by their admirable homeUness 
and the ordinary ones by their news- 
papery everydayness — suddenly placed 
the Bible narratives m a hght of familiar 
reahsmwhich obliges theirreaderstoapply 
common sense tests to them. 

But the influence of these modem ver- 
sions is not yet very wide. It seems to me 
that those who find the old version unin- 
telligible and boresome do not resort to 
modem versions: they simply gve up 
reading the Bible. The few who are caught 
and interested by the new versions 
stumble on them by acadents which, 
being accidents, are necessarily rare. But 
they still hear Lessons read in church in 
the old version in a specially reverent 
tone; children at Sunday School are made 
to learn its verses by heart, and are re- 
v/arded by little cards inscribed with its ; 
texts; and bedrooms and nurseries are 
still decorated with its precepts, warn- 
ings, and consolations. The Bntish and 
Foreign Bible Society has distnbuted 
more than three million copies annually 
for a century past; and though many of 


these copies may be mere churchgoers’ 
luggage, never opened on v/eekdays, or 
gifts in discharge of the duties of god- 
parents; yet they count. There is sttU on 
the statute book a law which no statesman 
dare repeal, which makes it felony for a 
professed Christian to question the scien- 
tific truth and supernatural authority of 
any word of Holy Scripture, the penalties 
extending to ruinous oudawry; and the 
same acceptance of the Bible as an infall- 
ible encyclopedia is one of the Article 
of the Church of England, tiiough an- 
other Article, and that the very first, flatly 
denies the corporeal and voracious nature 
of God insisted on in the Pentateuch. 

In all these instances the Bible means 
the translation authorized by King James 
the First of the best examples in ancient 
Jevdsh literature of natural and political 
history, of poetry, morality, theology, 
and rhapsody. The translation was extra- 
ordinarily well done because to the trans- 
lators what they were translating was not 
merely a curious collection of andent 
books wntten by different authors in dif- 
ferent stages of culture, but the Word of 
God divinely revealed through his chosen 
and expressly inspired scribes. In this con- 
viction they carried out their work with 
boundless reverence and care and achieved 
a beautifully artistic result. It did not seem 
possible to them that they could flatter 
the original texts; for who could improve 
on God’s own style.^ And as they could 
not conceive that divine revelation could 
conflict with what they believed to be the 
trutlis of their religion, thty did not hesi- 
tate to translate a negative by a positive 
where such a conflict seemed to aris^ as 
they could hardly trust their own fallible 
knowledge of ancient Hebrew when it 
contradicted the very foundations of their 
fmth, nor doubt that God would, as they 
prayed Him to do, take care that his mes- 
sage should not suffer corruption in tiieir 
hands. In this state of exaltation they 
made a translation so magnificent that to 
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this day the common human Britisher or 
atizen of the United States of North 
America accepts and worships it as a 
single book by a single author, the book 
being the Book of Books and the author 
being God. Its charm, its promise of sal- 
vation, its pathos, and its majesty have 
been raised to transcendence by Handel, 
who can sail make atheists cry and ^ve 
matenalists the thnll of the subhme with 
his Messiah. Even the ignorant, to whom 
rehgion is crude feachism and ma^c, 
prize it as a paper talisman that will exor- 
ase ghosts, prevent witnesses from lying, 
and, if earned devoutly in a soldier’s 
pocket, stop bullets. 

Now it is clear that this supernatural 
view of the Bible, though at its bestitmay 
achieve sublimity by keeping its head in 
the skies, may also make itself both ndi- 
culous and dangerous by having its feet 
off the ground. It is a matter of daily ex- 
perience that a book taken as an infrillible 
revelaaon, whether the author be Moses, 
Ezekiel, Paul, Swedenborg, Joseph Smith, 
Mary Baker Eddy, or K^l Marx, may 
bring such hope, consolation, interest, and 
happiness into our individual hves that 
we may well chensh it as the key of Para- 
dise. But if the paradise be a fool’s para- 
dise, as It must be when its matenals are 
imaginary, then it must not be made the 
foundaaon of a State, and must be classed 
•vnth anodynes, opiates, and antestheacs 
It is not for nothing that the fanadcally 
religious leaders of tlie new Russia dis- 
missed the reli^on of the Greek Church 
as "dope.” That is precisely what a re- 
hgion becomes vhen it is divorced from 
reality. It is useful to ambiuous rulers m 
corrupt political systems as a sedaave to 
popular turbulence (that is why the tyrant 
always makes much of the pnest), but in 
the long run civilizaaon must get back to 
honest reality or pensh. 

At present we are at a ensis in which 
one party is keeping the Bible in tlie 
clouds in the name of religion, and an- 


other is trying to get nd of it altogether 
in the name of Saence. Both names are 
so recklessly taken in i-ain that the Bishop 
of Birmingham has just warned his fiock 
that the scientific party is drawing nearer 
to Chnst than the Church congregations 
I, who am a sort of unofSaal Bishop of 
Everywhere, have repeatedly warned die 
scientists that die Quakers are funda- 
mentally fer more scienafic than die 
official biologists In this confusion I ven- 
ture to suggest that we neither leave the 
Bible in the clouds nor attempt die im- 
possible task of suppressing it. Why not 
simply bring it down to the ground, and 
take it for what it really is^ 

To maintain good humor I am quite 
vtilhng to concede to my Protestant 
friends that the Bible in die clouds w^as 
someames turned to good account in the 
struggles to maintain Protestant Free- 
thought (such as it was) against die 
Churches and Empires The soldier who 
had Ms Bible in one hand and his weapon 
in the other fought with the strengdi of 
ten under Cromwell, William of Orange, 
and Gustavus Adolphus. The very old- 
fashioned may sail permit themselves a 
htde romance about the Huguenots at La 
Rochelle, the psalm of the Ironsides at 
Dunbar, the slups that broke die boom 
and relieved the siege of Londonderry, 
and even about Dugald Dalgetty. But the 
struggle between Guelph and Ghibclline 
IS so completely over that in its last and 
bloodiest war the ministers of the Guelph 
king did not even know what his name 
meant, and made him discard it in die 
face of the Ghibelline Kaiser and the 
Holy Roman Empire. And the soldier 
fought with the trigger of a machine gun 
in one hand and a popular newspaper in 
the other. Thanks to the machine gun he 
fought with the strengdi of a thousand; 
but the idohzed Bible was sail at the back 
of the popular newspaper, full of the 
spirit of the campaigns of Joshua, holding 
up our sw'ord as the sword of the Lord 
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and Gideon, and hounding us on to the 
slaughter of those modem Amalekites 
and Canaanites, the Germans, as idolaters 
and children of the devil. Though the 
formula (King and Country) was differ- 
ent, the spirit was the same: it was the old 
imaginary conflict of Jehovah against 
Baal; only, as the Germans were also 
fighting for King and Country, and were 
quite as convinced as we that Jehovah, 
the Lord strong and mighty, Ae Lord 
mighty in battle, the Lord of Hosts (now 
called big battalions), was their God, and 
that ours was his enemy, the fighting, 
though fearfully slaughterous, was so 
completely neutralized that the victory 
had to be won by blockade. But the 
wounds to civilization were so serious 
that we do not as yet know whether they 
are not going to prove mortal, because 
they are being kept open by the Old 
Testament spirit and methods and super- 
stitions. And here again it is important 
to notice that the only country which 
seems to be vigorously recovering is 
Russia, which has thrown die Old Testa- 
ment violently and contemptuously into 
the waste paper basket, and even, in the 
intensity of its reaction against i^ organ- 
ized its children into a League of the God- 
less, thereby unexpectedly suffering them 
to obey the invitation of Jesus to come 
unto him, wMlst we are organiang our 
children in Oflacers’ Trairang Corps: a 
very notable confirmation of the Bishop 
of Birmingham’s observation that scien- 
tific atheism moves towards Christ whilst 
ofiicial Christianity pulls savagely in the 
opposite direction. 

The situation is past trifling. The an- 
cient worshippers of Jehovah, armed with 
sv/ord and spear, and demoralized by a 
clever boy with a shng, could not murder 
and destroy wholesale. But with machine 
gun and amphibious tank, aeroplane and 
gas bomb, operating on cities where 
milhons of inhabitants are depending for 
light and heat, water and food, on central- 


ized mechanical organs like great steel I 
hearts and arteries, that can be smashed I 
m half an hour by a boy in a bomber, ve 1 
really must take care that the boy is better 
educated than Noah and Joshua. In plain 
words, as we cannot get rid of the Bible, 
it will get rid of us unless we learn to read 
it “in the proper spirit,” v/hich I take to 
be the spirit of intellectual integrity that 
obliges honest thinkers to read every line 
which pretends to divine authority vdih 
all thdr wits about them, and to judge 
it exactly as they judge Ae Koran, 
Upanishads, the Arabian Nights, this 
morning’s leading article in The Tims, or 
last v/eek’s cartoon in Punch, knowing 
that all v/ritten words are equally open to 
inspiration from the eternal fount and 
equally subject to error from the mortal 
imperfection of their authors. 

Then say, of what use is the Bible nov;- 
adays to anyone but the antiquary and 
the hterary connoisseur? \Vhy not boot 
it into the dustbin as the Soviet has done? 
Well, there is a pnma facte case to be 
made out for that. Let us first do justice 
to it. 

What about the tables of the law? the 
ten commandments? Th^ did not suffice 
even for the wandering desert tnbe upon 
whom they were imposed by Moses, who, 
like Mahomet later on, could get them 
respected only by pretending ^t thty 
were supematurally revealed to him. 
They had to be supplemented by the 
elaborate codes of Leviticus and Deuter- 
onomy, v/hich the most fanatically ob- 
servant Jew could not now obey without 
outraging our modem morahty and vio- 
lating our criminal law. They are mere 
lumber nowadays; for their simpler vahd- 
ities are the necessary commonplaces of 
human soaety and need no Bible to reveal 

them or give them authority. The second , 
commandment, taken to heart by Islam, 
is broken and ignored throughout Chris- ^ 
tendom, thou^ its warning against the 
enchantments of fine art is wortiiy the 
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deepest consideration, and, had its author 
known the ma^c of -word-music as he 
knew that of Ae graven image, might 
stand as a wammg agamst our idolatry 
of the Bible- The whole ten are unsmted 
and inadequate to modem needs, as they 
say not a -word against those forms of 
robbery, legalized by the robbers, which 
have uprooted the moral foundation of 
our society and will condemn us to slow 
social decay if we are not wakened up, as 
Russia has been, by a crashmg collapse. 

In addition to these negative draw- 
backs there is the positive one that the 
religion inculcated in the earher books is 
a crudely atrocious ntual of human sacri- 
fice to propinate a murderous tribal deity 
who was, for example, induced to spare 
the human race from destruction in a 
second deluge by the pleasure given him 
by the smell of burning flesh when Noah 
“took of every clean beast and of every 
clean fowl, and oflered burnt offerings on 
the altar.” And though this ntual is in the 
later books fiercely repudiated, and its god 
denied in express terms, by the prophet 
blicah, shewing how it -was outgrown as 
the Jews progressed in culture, yet the 
traditton of a blood sacrifice whereby the 
vengeance of a tembly angry god can be 
bought off by a vicanous and hideously 
cruel blood sacnfice persists even through 
the New Testament, where it attaches it- 
self to tlie torture and execution of Jesus 
by the Roman governor of Jemsalem, 
idolizing that horror in Noah's fashion as 
a means by which can all cheat our 
consciences, e\-ade our moral responsi- 
bilities. and turn our shame into self-con- 
gratulauon by loading all our infamies on 
to the scourged shoulders of Christ- It 
w ould be hard to imagine a more demor- 
alizing and unchristian doctrine: indeed it 
would not be at all unreasonable for the 
Intellectual Co-operation Committee of 
tlie League of Nauons to follow the ex- 
ample of the Roman Cathohc Church by 
objecting to the promiscuous circulation 


of the Bible (except under conditions 
amounting to careful spiritual direction) 
until the supernatural claims made for its 
authority are finally and unequi\ocally 
dropped. 

As to Bible sdence, it has o\er the 
nineteenth-century materiahstic fasWon 
in biology the advantage of being a sdence 
of life and not an attempt to substitute 
physics and chemistry for it; but it is 
hopelessly pre-evolunonary, its descrip- 
tions of Ae on^n of life and morals are 
obviously fairy tales; its astronomy is 
terracentnc; its noaons of the stair)' uni- 
verse are childish; its history is epical and 
legendary: in short, people whose educa- 
tion in these departments is deri\ ed from 
the Bible are so absurdly misinformed as 
to be unfit for public emplojTnent, par- 
ental responsibility, or the franchise As 
an encyclopedia, therefore, the Bible must 
be shelved witli the first edition of the 
Encycloptedia Bntanmca as a record of 
what men once believed, and a measure 
of how far they have left thdr obsolete 
behefs behind 

Granted all this to Russia, it does not 
by any means dispose of the Bible. A 
great deal of the Bible is much more aH\ c 
rfian this morning's paper and last night’s 
parhamentai)' debate. Its chronicles are 
better reading than most of our fashion- 
able histories, and less intentionally men- 
dadous. In revolutionary imectivc and 
Utopian aspiration it cuts the ground 
from under the feet of Ruskin, Carlyle, 
and Karl Mart; and in epics of great 
leaders and great rascals it makes Homer 
seem superfidal and Shakespear unbal- 
anced And its one great lo\ e poem is the 
only one that can satisfy a man w’ho is 
really in love. Shelley’s Epipsychidion is, 
in comparison, literary gas and gaiters. 

In sum, it is an epitome, illustrated 
witli the most stirring examples, of the 
history of a tnbe of mentally rigorous, 
imaginati\e, aggressively acquisitise 
humans who developed into a nation 
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through ruthless conquest, encouraged 
by the delusion that they were “the chosen 
people of God” and, as such, the natural 
inheritors of all the eardi, witli a reversion 
to a blissful eternity hereafter in the king- 
dom of heaven. And the epitome in no 
way suppresses the fact that this delusion 
led at last to their dispersion, denational- 
ization, and bigoted persecution by better 
disaplined states which, though equally 
confident of a monopoly of divine favor 
earned by their own meats, paid the Jews 
the compliment of adopting the Hebrew 
gods and prophets, as, on the whole, 
more useful to imperialist rulers than the 
available alternatives. 

Now the diflPerence between an illiter- 
ate savage and a person who has read such 
an epitome (with due skipping of its 
genealogical rubbish and the occasional 
nonsenses produced by attempts to trans- 
late fromimperfectlyunderstood tongues) 
IS enormous. A community on which 
such a historical curriculum is imposed 
in family and school may be more dan- 
gerous to its neighbors, and in greater peni 
of collapse from intolerance and me^o- 
mania, ^an a community that reads either 
nothing or silly novels, football results, 
and city articles; but it is beyond all ques- 
tion a more highly educated one. It is 
therefore not in the least surpnsing nor 
unreasonable that when the only gener- 
ally available alternative to Bible educa- 
tion is no liberal education at all, many 
who have no illusions about the Bible, 
and fully comprehend its drawbacks, vote 
for Bible education ya«ie de mteux. This 
IS why mere cnticism of Bible education 
cuts so htde ice. Anaent Hebrew history 
and literature, half fabulous as it is, is 
better than no history and no literature; 
and I neither regret nor resent my own 
Bible education, especially as my mind 
soon grew strong enough to take it at its 
real value. At worst the Bible gives a 
cWld a better start in life than the gutter. 

This testimonial will please our Bible 


idolaters; but it must not for a moment 
soothe them into believing that their 
fetichism can now be defended by the plea 
that It was better to be Noah or Abraham 
or Sir Isaac Newton than a London street 
arab. Street arabs are not very common 
in these days of compulsory attendance 
at the public elementary school. The alter- 
native to the book of Genesis at present 
IS not mere ignorant nescience, but Mr 
H. G. Wells’s Outline of History, and 
the host of imitations and supplement 
which its huge success has called into 
existence. Within the last two hundred 
years a body of history, literature, poetry, 
science, and art has been inspired and 
created by precisely the same mystenous 
impulse that inspired and created the 
Bible. In all these departments it leaves 
the Bible )ust nowhere. It is the Bible- 
educated human who is now the ignor- 
amus. If you doubt it, try to pass an ex- 
amination for any practical employment 
by giving Bible answers to the examiners’ 
questions. You will be fortunate if you 
are merely plucked and not certified as a 
lunatic. Throughout the whole range of 
Science which the Bible was formerly 
supposed to cover with an infallible auth- 
ority, it is now hopelessly superseded, 
with one exception. That exception is the 
science of theology, which is still so com- 
pletely off the ground — so metaphysical, 
as the learned say, that our materialist 
scientists contemptuously deny it the 
right to call itself science at all. 

But there is no surer symptom of a 
sordid and fundamentally stupid mind, 
however powerful it may be in many 
practical activities, than a contempt for 
metaphysics. A person may be supremely 
able as a mathematician, engineer, parlia- 
mentary tactician, or racing bookmaker; 
but if that person has contemplated the 
universe aU tiirough life without ever ask- 
ing “What the devil does it all mean.^” 
he (or she) is one of those people for 
whom Calvin accounted by placing them 
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clearheaded athdsts -who are content 
■without metaphyacs and can see nothing 
in the ■whole buaness but its confusions 
and absurdities. Practical men of business 
refuse to be bodiered with such crazy 
matters at all. 

Take the situation in detail as it de- 
velops through the Bible. The God of 
Noah is not the God of Job. Contemplate 
first the angr)’ deity who dro'wned e\ery 
living dung on earth, except one family 
of each speaes, m a fit of raging disgust 
at their wickedness, and then allowed the 
head of the one human family to appease 
him by “the sweet sat our” of a heap of 
burning flesh! Is he identical with the 
tolerant, argurnentame, academic, ur- 
bane philosophic speculator w'ho enter- 
tained the detil famiharly and made a 
wager ■with him that he could not dri\ e 
Job to despair of divine benevolence? 
People W'ho cannot see the difference be- 
tween these two Gods cannot pass the 
most elementary test of intelligence: they 
cannot distinguish between similars and 
dissimilars. 

But though Job’s god is a great ad- 
vance on Noah’s god, he is a \ cry bad 
debater, unless indeed we giie him credit 
for deliberately sa\ing himself from de- 
feat by the old expedient: “No case: abuse 
the plaintiff’s attome}'.” J ob having raised 
the problem of the e.\istence of etil and 
Its incompatibility with omnipotent ben- 
e\ olence, it is no v'alid reply to jeer at him 
for bang unable to create a w'bale or to 
play with it as with a bird. And tliere is a 
very suspiaous touch of Noah’s God m 
die offer to overlook die complicity of 
Job’s friends in his doubts in considera- 
tion of a sacnfice of seven bullocks and 
seten rams God’s attempt at an argu- 
ment is only a repedrion and elaboration 
of die sneers of Elihu, and is so abruptlv 
tacked on to them that one concludes diat 
it must be a pious forgery to conceal the 
fact that the original poem left the prob- 
lem of e\il unsolved and Job’s cnndsm 
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unanswered, as indeed it remained until 
Creative Evolution solved it. 

When we come to Micah we find him 
throwing out tlie dirty water fearlessly. 
He will not have Noah’s God, nor even 
Job’s God with his seven bullocks and 
seven rams. He raises the conception of 
God to the highest pomt it has ever at- 
tained by his fiercely contemptuous de- 
nundation of the blood sacrifices, and his 
inspired and inspiring demand “What 
doA the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” Before this vic- 
tory of the human spirit over crude super- 
stition Noah’s God and Job’s God go 
down hke skittles: there is an end of them. 
And yet our children are taught, not to 
exult m this great tnumph of spiritual 
insight over mere animal terror of the 
Bogey Man, but to believe tliat Micah’s 
God and Job’s God and Noah’s God are 
one and Ae same, and that every good 
child must revere the spint of justice and 
mercy and humility equally with the ap- 
petite for burnt flesh and human sacrifice, 
such indiscriminate and nonsensical re- 
verence being inculcated as reh^on. 

Later on comes Jesus, who dares a 
further flight. He suggests that godhead 
is something which mcorporates itself m 
man: in himself, for instance. He is im- 
mediately stoned by his horrified hearers, 
who can see nothing in the suggestion 
but a monstrous attempt on his part to 
impersonate Jehovah. This raisunder- 
standmg, typical of dirty water theology, 
v/as made an article of religion eighteen 
hundred years later by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. But the unadulterated suggestion of 
Jesus is an advance on the theology of 
Micah; for Man walking humbly before 
an external God is an ineffective creature 
compared to Man exploring as the instru- 
ment and embodiment of God with no 
odier guide than the spark of divinity 
within him. It is certainly the greatest 
break in the Bible between the old and 


the new testament. Yet the dirty water 
Still spoils it; for we find Paul holding up 
Christ to the Ephesians as “an offering 
and a sacrifice to God for a sv/eet smelling 
savour,” thereby dragging Christiaiuty 
back and down to the level of Noah. 
None of the apostles rose above that level; 
and the result was that the great advances 
made by Micah and Jesus were cancelled; 
and historical Chnstianity was built up 
on the sacrificial altars of Jehovah, widi 
Jesus as the sacrifice. What he and Micah 
would say if they could return and see 
dieir names and credit attached to the 
idolatries they abhorred can be imagined 
only by tliose who understand and sym- 
pathize with them. 

Jesus could be reproached for having 
chosen his disciples very unwisely if we 
could believe that he had any real dioice. 
Tliere are moments when one is tempted 
to say that there was not one Clmstian 
among them, and tliat Judas was the only 
one who shewed any gleams of common 
sense. Because Jesus had mental powers 
and insight quite Beyond their compre- 
hension they worshipped him as a super- 
human and indeed supernatural pheno- 
menon, and made his memory the nucleus 
of their crude behef in magic, their Noah- 
ism, their sentimentality, their masochist 
Puntanism, and tlieir simple morahty 
witli its punitive sanctions, decent and 
honest and amiable enough, some of it, 
but never for a moment on the intellec- 
tual level of Jesus, and at worst pregnant 
with all the horrors of the later wars of 
rehgion, the Jew burmngs of Torque- 
mada, and tlie atrocities of which all the 
pseudo-Christian Churches were guilty 
the moment they became powerful 
enough to persecute. 

Most unfortunately the death of Jesus 
helped to vulgarize his reputation and ob- 
scure his doctrine. The Romans, though 
they executed tlieir own pohtical criitunals 
by tlirowing them from the Tarpeian 
rock, punished slave revolts by crud- 
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ikion. They crudfied six thousand of the 
followers of the revolutionary gladiator, 
Spartacus, a century before Jesus was de- 
nounced to them by the Jewish high 
pnest as an agitator of the same kidney- 
He was accordingly tortured and killed 
in this hideous manner, with die infiiutely 
more hideous result that the cross and the 
other instruments of his torture were 
made the symbols of-the fath legally 
established in his name three hundred 
years later. They are sdll accepted as such 
throughout Christendom. The cruafixion 
thus became to the Churches what the 
Chamber of Horrors is to a waxwork: the 
irresistible attraction for children and for 
the crudest adult worshippers. Clinst’s 
clean water of life is befouled by the 
dirtiest of dirty water from the idolatries 
of his sa\’age forefathers; and our prelates 
and proconsuls take Caiaphas and Ponuus 
Pilate for didr models in the name of 
dieir despised and rejected victim. 

The case was furAer complicated by 
the piuable fact tliat Jesus himself, shaken 
by the despair wliich unsettled tlie reason 
of Svdft and Ruskin and many others at 
tiie spectacle of human cruelty, injustice, 
misery, folly, and apparently hopeless 
political incapaaty, and perhaps also by 
tlie worship of lus disaplcs and of ilic 
multitude, had allowed Peter to persuade 
him that he wws tlie Messiah, and that 
death could not prc%’ail against him nor 
p^c^cnt his returning to judge tlie world 
and establish his reign on cartli for c\ er 
I and c\ er As this delusion came as easily 
*j within die mental range of his disaplcs 
j as his soaal docinne had been far o\cr 
I their heads, "Crosstianit) ” became estab- 

lished on the audiont) of Jesus himself. 
' Later on, in a curious record of the M'stons 
■ of a drug addict w hich was absurdly ad- 
mitted to the canon under the title of Rc- 
\ clation.a thousand years w ere speafiedas 
the period that was to elapse before Jesus 
; was to return as he had promised In 1000 
. A.D. die last possibiht} of die promised 


advent expired; but by that time people 
were so used to die delay that diey 
readily substituted for die Second .Advent 
a Second Postponement. Pseudo-Chnsti- 
anity was, and always w ill be, fact proof. 

TTie whole business is an amazing 
muddle, which has held out not only be- 
cause the views of Jesus w ere abo% e die 
heads of all but die best minds, but be- 
cause his appearance was followed bj the 
relapse in avihzanon wdiicli we call the 
Dark Ages, from whicli we are only j’ust 
emerging sufflacntly to begin to pick up 
the thread of Christ’s most advanced 
thought and rescue it from die mess die 
aposdes and dieir successors made of it. 

Six hundred j ears after Jesus, Mahomet 
founded Islam and made a colossal stride 
ahead from mere stock-and-stone idol- 
atrj' to a \ erj’ enlightened Unitananism; 
but diough he died a conqueror, and 
dicrcfore escaped being made the chief 
attraction m an Arabian Chamber of 
Horrors, he found it impossible to con- 
trol lus Arabs without cntiang and m- 
umidanng diem by promises of a delight- 
ful life for die faithful, and dirc.iis of an 
ctcmit) of disgusting torment for the 
wicked, after dieir bodily death, and aUo, 
after some honest protests, by accepting 
the supernatural character dirust on him 
b} the childish superstition of hts fol- 
lowers; so that he, too, now needs to be 
rediscoNcred in Iits true nature before 
Islam can come back to cardi as a liMnc 
faith. 

And now I think die adicnturcs of the 
black girl as rc\ caled to me need no longer 
puzzle anjone. Tliey could hardly ha%c 
happened to a w lute girl steeped from her 
biriii in the pscudo-Christianitj of tlie 
Churches. I tale n diat the missionaiy’ 
lifted her straight out of her nati\ e tnbal 
fedchism into an unbl 3 s«:ed contcmpla- 
tioi of die Bible wadi us senes of pods 
marking stages in the de\ clopmcnt of the 
conception of God from the monster 
Bogey Man to die Father; then to the 
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spirit without body, parts, nor passions; 
and finally to the definition of that spirit 
in the words God is Love. For the pnmi- 
tive two her knobkerry suffices, but when 
she reaches the end she has to point out 
that Love is not enough (like Edith Cavell 
making the same discovery about Patriot- 
ism) and that it is wiser to take Voltaire’s 
advice by culuvating her garden and 
bringing up her piccaninnies than to 
spend her life imagining that she can find 
a complete explanation of the universe by 
la3dng about her with a knobkerry. 

Sull, the knobkerry has to be used as 
far as tlie way is clear. Mere agnosticism 
leads nowhere. When die question of die 


existence of Noah’s idol is rdsed on the 
point, vital to high civilization, whether 
our children shall continue to be brought 
up to worship It and compound for thdr 
sins by sacrificing to it, or, more cheaply, 
by sheltering themselves behind anotheris 
sacrifice to it, then whoever hesitates to 
bring down the knobkerry with might 
and main is ludicrously unfit to have any 
part in the government of a modem State. 
The importance of a message to that 
effect at the present world cnsis is prob- 
ably at the bottom of my cunousand sud- 
den inspiration to write this tale instead 
of cumbenng theatrical hterature with 
anodier stage comedy. 
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miATURTTY 

1930 


The scene of one of iilr Arnold Ben- 
nett’s novels IS laid in a certain ctd de sac 
off the Brompton Road, nearly opposite 
the West Brompton District Post Office. 
He calls It Aleicandra Grove; but its actual 
name is Victoria Grove. As he describes 
It, the houses now contnve a double rent 
to pay, as the gardens have been fitted up 
■with studios, thus quietly modernizing 
London by the back-to-back housing so 
vehemently denounced as a rehc of bar- 
bansm in Leeds. When I arrived there as 
an Insh emigrant of 20, tbs mtensifica- 
tion of populanon had not occurred. The 
houses were semi-detached -villas with 
plenty of air space round them (you could 
call It garden). On the other side of the 
back -^1 were orchards; for the huge 
Poor Law Infirmary wbch now occupies 
this space, -with its tower on the Fulham 
Road, -BTis not yetbuilt. The land between 
West Brompton and Fulham and Put- 
ney, now closely packed "with streets and 
suburban roads, had soil plenty of orchard 
and market garden to give it a countrified 
air and to make it possible to live there, 
as I did for years, ■without feeling diat one 
must flee to the country or wiffier in the 
smoke. All the parallel Groves connected 
the Fulham Road -with King’s Road, 
Chelsea, where Cremome Gardens, an 
unlaid ghost from the eigliteenth century, 
was desperately figlmng off its final ex- 
ordsm as a rendenmus of the half world. 
Hence these now blameless thorough- 
fares were then reputed Bohemian, wlulst 
Victona Grove, as a bhnd alley, remained 
as respectable as Clapham 
I came to London from Dublin in the 
spring of 1876, and found my mother 
and my one survinng sister ^ had no 
brotliers) established in No. 13 Victona 
Grove, trying to turn their musical ac- 


complishments to account: my mother by 
teaching, my sister by singing. My father, 
left m Dubhn, spared us a pound a week 
from his slender resources; and by get- 
tmg into debt and occasionally extract- 
ing ourselves by drawing on a maternal 
inheritance of £4000 over wbch my 
mother had a power of appomtment, and 
wbch therefore could be realized bit by 
bit as her three cbldren came of age, we 
managed to keep going somehovr. 

Impecumosity w'as necessanly chrome 
m the household. And here let me distin- 
guish between tbs sort of poverty and 
that wbch furmshes an element of ro- 
mance in tlie early lives of many famous 
men. I am almost tempted to say that it is 
the only sort of poverty that counts, short 
of the pnvauons that make success im- 
possible. We all know the man whose 
mother brought bm up -witli mneteen 
brothers and sisters on an income of 
eighteen sblhngs a w'eek earned by her 
omi labor. The road from die log cabm 
to the VTute House, from die bench in 
the fectory to the Treasury Bench, from 
the hovel to the mansion in Park Lane, 
if not emedy a crowded road, always has 
a few rvell fed figures at die end of it to 
tell us all about it. I al-ways assure these 
gendemen that they do not know what 
poverty and failure is. Beginning •with as 
much as they expected or vere accus- 
tomed to, they have kno'wn nothing but 
promouon At eadi step they have had 
the mcome of the society in which they 
moved, and been able to t^ord its clothes, 
its food, Its habits, its rents and rates. 
What more has any prince.^ If you would 
know whatreal poverty is, ask iheyounger 
son of a younger son of a younger son. 
To understand his phght 3'-ou must start 
at the top -widiout the income of the 
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top, and curse your stars that you v/ere 
not lucky enough to start at the bottom. 

Our institution of primogeniture may 
have been a feudal necessity. It kept the 
baronies together; and the barons and 
their retainers kept the king and the coun- 
try supplied ■ndth an army, a magistracy, 
and a network of local governments. But 
it took no account of the younger sons. 
TThese unhappy ones were brought up m 
the baronial castle. Let us represent the 
income of the barony by the figure looo. 
Both sons and daughters were brought 
up to know no otlier mode of life than 
life at this figure. When the eldest took 
all, what was there left for the girls’ 
dowries and the boys* allowances.^ Only 
the scrapings and leavings of the mother’s 
dowry, and such chanty as the new baron 
might choose (if he could afford it) to 
bestow on his poor relations. A younger 
son’s figure, espedally if he had many 
brothers, might easily be 20 or less, even 
to zero. What was tlie poor wretch to 
do, knowing no other way of living but 
the way that cost looo.^ Easy to tell him 
that he must cut his coat according to his 
cloth. Impossible to do it without being 
trained to that measure from childhood. 
Impossible anyhow without dropping 
every relative and friend in the world, 
and stepping down, a mistrusted, ridi- 
culous, incongruous stranger, into the 
social circle of his mother’s maid and his 
brother’s butler. Impossible often even to 
go into the army, v/here an officer cannot 
Uve on his pay unless he is a promoted 
ranker in a line regiment, and not even 
then with any ease. There is nothing for 
it but to live beyond one’s income, to 
spunge, to beg, to take credit at the shops 
without means, to borrov,' without the 
prospect of being able to repay, and to 
blackmail the baron by presenting him 
v/ith a choice between paying up and hav- 
ing his brother haled before the criminal 
courts for sv/indling. The alternative (to 
marry the daughter of a rich parvenu.. 


American or British) is not always avail- 
able. Who v'ould be an Honorable on 
such terms if he could help it? 

But think of his son, and of his son’s 
son: the undisguised commoner, for 
whom, because it costs too much, there is 
not even the public school and university 
education of the baron’s cadet, and who 
cannot avail himself of the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools because 
such a step would disclass the man of 
family! Think of the attempt to go into 
business vrith some piriful little capital! 
think of the struggle to make the loathed 
occupauon yield a living! think of the 
son for whom there is nothing but a 
clerkship in the office of some good- 
natured business acquaintance! and bear 
in mind that the descent implies that every 
generation is, like the original younger 
son, brought up to a mode of life more 
expensive than its income can compass; 
so that it is condemned to pull the devil 
by the tail from its adolescence to its 
grave! My able and flourishing friend A 
tells me fliat he knows what poverty is 
and what drink is: was he not brought up 
in the Borough by a drunken mother? B, 
rolling in wealth, tells me that when he 
W'as a boy he had meat only twice a year. 
C, wallowing in fame, calls me a snob, 
after gleefully narrating his experiences 
in the kitchen of his fadier’s small shop, 
and how he was enabled to study country 
house society by a childish privilege of 
visiting the servants’ hall. How easily I 
cap these zests to success by the simple 
statement that my father was second 
cousin to a baronet, and my mother the 
daughter of a country gendeman whose 
rule was, when in difficulties, mortgage. 
That was my sort of poverty. The Shaws 
were younger sons from the begbming, 
as I shall shew wiien I reveal my foil pedi- 
gree. Even the baronetcy was founded on 
die fortunes of a fifdi son w'ho came to 
Dubhn and made that city his oyster. 
Let who will preen himself on his Mother 
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Hubbard’s bare cupboard, and play for 
sympathy as an upstart: I •was a down- 
start and the son of a downstart. But for 
the acddent of a lucrative talent I should 
today be poorer than Spinoza; for he at 
least knew how to grind lenses, whereas 
I could not afford to learn, any art 
Luckily Nature taught me one. 

This soaal degrmgolade never stops in 
these islands. It produces a class which 
deserves a history all to itself. Do not 
talk of the middle class: the expression is 
meanmgless except when it is used by an 
economist to denote the man of business 
who stands in the middle between land 
and capital on the one hand, and labor on 
the other, and organizesbusiness for both. 
I sing my own class: the Shabby Genteel, 
the Poor Relations, the Gentlemen who 
are No Gentlemen. If you want to know 
exactly where I came in, you ■a'lU get at 
such fects as that of my many uncles only 
one, the eldest, contrived to snatch a um- 
versity education. The rest shifted as best 
they could without it (rather better than 
he, mostly). One distinguished himself 
as a avd servant. He had a gun, and went 
shooting. One made a fortune in busi- 
ness, and attamed to carriage horses; but 
he lost the fortune in a premature at- 
tempt to develop the nuneral resources 
of Ireland -without tvaiting for the new 
railw-ays produced by the late -war Two 
emigrated to Tasmania, and, like Mr 
Micawber, made history there. One was 
blind and dependent on his brothers: an- 
other became blind later, but remained 
independent and capable. One aunt mar- 
ned the rector of St Bride’s (now demo- 
hshed) in Dublin. The others married 
qmte prosperously, except the eldest, 
whose conception of the family digmty 
•was so prodigious (the family snobbery 
being unmiugated in her case by the 
family sense of humor) tliat she 'would 
have refused an earl because he -was not a 
duke, and so died a very anaent xirgin. 
Dead or ahvcj there were fourteen of 
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them; and they all, except perhaps the 
eldest, must have had a very straitened 
time of It in their childhood after their 
father died, leaving my grandmother to 
bring up an unconscion^le lot of chil- 
dren on very inadequate means. The 
baronet came to the rescue fay gixnng her 
a quaint cottage, with Gothically pointed 
•windows, to hve in at Terenure (w e called 
the place Roundto-wn). It stands in, or 
rather creeps picturesquely along, its litde 
walled garden near the tram terminus to 
this day, though my grandfather’s brass 
helmet and sword (he was in the Yeo- 
manry or hBlitia as a gentleman amateur 
soldier) no longer hang in the hall Pro- 
fessionally, he -was some sort of com- 
bination of sohdtor, notary pubhc, and 
stockbroker that prevailed at that time. I 
suspect that his orphans did not always 
get enough to eat; for the younger ones, 
rfiough inx-mcibly healthy and long hved, 
were not athletic, and exhibited such a 
remarkable collecdon of squints (ray 
father had a stupendous squint) that to 
this day a squint is so famihar to me tliat 
I notice it no more than a pair of spec- 
tacles or even a pair of boots. 

On the whole, they held their cher- 
ished respectabihty in the world in spite 
of their lack of opportunity. The)' owed 
something perhaps, to the confidence 
^xen them by thdr sense of family. In 
Irish fashion foey talked of themselves as 
the Shaws, as who should say the Valois, 
die Bourbons, the Hohenzollems, die 
Hapsburgs, or the Romanoffs; and thdr 
world conceded the point to them. I had 
an enormous contempt for diis family 
snobbery, as I called it, until I ■was com- 
pletely reconciled to it by a certain Mr 
Alexander Mackintosh Shaw, a clansman 
•R'ho, instead of taking his pedigree for 
granted in the usual Shaw manner, hunted 
it up, and pubhshed 100 copies privately 
in 1877. Somebody sent me a copy; and 
my gratification was unbounded when I 
read the first sentence of the first chapter. 
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which ran: “It is the general tradition, 
says the Rev. Lachlan Shaw [bless him!], 
that the Shaws are descended of McDuff, 
Earl of Fife.” I hastily skipped to the 
chapter about the Irish Shaws to make 
sure that they were my people; and there 
they were, baronet and all, duly traced to 
the third son of that immortalized yet un- 
born Thane of Fife who, invulnerable to 
normally accouched swordsmen, laid on 
and slew Macbeth. It was as good as being 
descended from Shakespear, whom I had 
been unconsciously resolved to reincar- 
nate from my cradle. 

Years after this discovery I was staying 
on the shores of Loch FynCf and being 
cooked for and housekeptbyaladynamed 
McFarlane, who treated me with a con- 
sideration which I at first supposed to be 
due to my eminence as an author. But she 
undeceived me one day by telling me that 
the McFarlanes and the Shaws were de- 
scended from the Thanes of Fife, and 
that I must not make myself too cheap. 
She added that the McFarlanes were the 
elder branch. 

My uncles did not trouble about Mac- 
duff: it was enough for them that they 
were Shaws. They had an impression 
that the Government should give them 
employment, preferably sinecure, if no- 
thing else could be found; and I suppose 
this was why my father, after essaying a 
clerkship or two (one of them in an iron- 
works), at last had his position recog- 
nized by a post in the Four Courts, per- 
haps because his sister had mamed the 
brother of a law baron. Anyhow the office 
he held was so undeniably superfluous 
that it actually got abolished before I was 
bom; and my father naturally demanded 
a pension as compensation for the out- 
rage. Having got it, he promptly sold it, 
and set up in business as a merchant deal- 
ing v/holesale (the family dignity made 
retail business impossible) in flour and its 
cereal concomitants. He had an office and 
warehouse in Jervis Street in the city; and 


he had a mill in Dolphin’s Bam on the 
country side of the canal, at the end of 
a radier pretty little village street called 
Rutland Avenue. The mill has now fallen 
to pieces; but some rehcs of it are still to 
be seen from the field with the millpond 
behind Rutland House at the end of the 
avenue, with its two stone eagles on the 
gateposts. My father used to take me 
sometimes to this mill before breakfast (a 
long walk for a child); and I used to hke 
pla 3 dng about it. I do not think it had 
any odier real use; for it never paid its 
way; and the bulk of my father’s business 
was commissioned: he was a middleman. 
I should mention that as he knew nothing 
about tlie flour business, and as his part- 
ner, a Mr Clibborn, having been appren- 
ticed to the clodi trade, knew if possible 
less, die business, purchased readymade, 
must have proceeded by its own momen- 
tum, and produced its results, such as 
they were, automatically in spite of its 
proprietors. They did not w'ork the in- 
dustry: It worked them. It kept alive, but 
did not flourish. Early in its history the 
bankruptcy of one of its customers dealt 
it such a blov/^ that my father’s parmer 
broke down in tears, though he was fom- 
fied by a marriage with a v/oman of pro- 
perty, and could afford to regard his busi- 
ness as only a second string to his bow. 
My father, albeit ruined, found the magni- 
tude of the catastrophe so irresistibly 
amusing that he had to retreat hastily 
from the office to an empty comer of the 
warehouse, and laugh until he was ex- 
hausted. The business struggled on and 
even supported my father until he died, 
enabling him to help his family a httle 
after they had solved a desperate financial 
situation by emigrating to London: or, 
to put it in another way, by deserting 
him His last years were soothed and dis- 
embarrassed by this step. He never, as far 
as I know, made the slightest movement 
towards a reunion; and none of us ever 
dreamt of there being any unkindness in 
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the arrangement. In our femily we did 
not bother about conventionahties or 
sendmentalides. 

Our ridiculous poverty was too com- 
mon m our class, and not conspicuous 
enough in a poor country, to account 
wholly for our social detachment from 
my father’s fanuly, a large and (for Ire- 
land) notunprosperous one. In early days 
the baronet, bemg a bachelor, was clan- 
mshly accessible: he entertamed even his 
second cousms at Bushy Park, and was 
specially attentive to my mother. I was 
never at Bushy Park myself except once, 
on the occasion of his fimeral (the Shaw 
frinerals were prodigies of blade pomp); 
but if my fether had been able to turn his 
social opportunities to account, I might 
have had a qmte respectable and normal 
social training. My mother, sodally very 
ehgible, was made welcome in all direc- 
dons. She sang very v ell; and the Shaws 
were naturally a musical fenuly. All the 
women could “pick out tunes” on the 
piano, and support them with the chords 
of the tome, subdominant, donunant, and 
tonic agmn. Even a Neapohtan sixth was 
not beyond them. My father played the 
trombone, and could %'arap a bass on it 
to any tune that did not modulate too 
distracdngly. My eldest uncle (Barney: I 
suppose I was called Bernard after him; 
but he himself was Uncle Wilham) played 
the ophicletde, a giant keyed brass bugle, 
now superseded by the tiiba. Berhoz has 
desenbed it as a chromatic bullock; but 
my uncle could make it moo and bellow 
very melodiously. My aunt Emily played 
the violoncello. Aunt Shah (Charlotte), 
having beaudftil hands, and refinements 
of person and character to match them, 
used the harp and tambourine to display 
them. Modem readers "mil laugh at the 
picture of an evening at Bushy Park, with 
the bachelor Sir Robert and lus clan seated 
round an ottoman on iRhich my uncle 
Barney stood, solemnly pla}tng Armie 
Laune on the ophicleide. The present 


distmguished inhentor of the title may 
well find it incredible. But in those dap 
it was the fashion for guests to provide 
their own music and gentlemen to play 
wind mstruments as a soaal accomplish- 
ment: indeed that age of brass is soil 
remembered and regretted by the few 
makers of musical instruments whose tra- 
ditions go back fer enough. 

And now you will ask w hy, with such 
unexceptionalantecedentsandsoaal open- 
ings, was I not respectably brought up? 
Unfortunately or fortunately (it all de- 
pends on how you look at it) my father 
had a habit which eventually closed all 
doors to him, and consequently to my 
mother, w'ho could not very w^ be m- 
vited without bm. If you asked him to 
dmner or to a party, he was not always 
qmte sober when he amved; and he was 
ini'anably scandalously drunk when he 
left. Now a comivial drunkard may be 
exhilarating in convivial company. E\ en 
a quarrelsome or boastful drunkard may 
be found entertaining by people who are 
not particular. But a miserable drunkard 
— ^and my father, in theory a teetotaller, 
was racked with shame and remorse even 
in his cups — is unbearable, We w'ere fin- 
ally dropped socially. After my early 
childhood I cannot remember ever pay- 
ing a visit at a relative’s house. If my 
mother and fether liad dined out, or gone 
to a party, their children would have been 
much more astonished riian if tlie house 
had caught fire. 

How my mother rescued herself from 
this predicament by her musical talent I 
will tell elsewhere. My father reduced his 
tcetotahsm from theory to practice when 
a mild fit, which felled him on our door- 
step one Sunday afternoon, conwnced 
him that he must stop dnnking or pensh. 
It had no worse effect; but his reform, 
though complete and permanent, came 
too late to save the soaal situation; and I, 
cut off from the social dnll w'hich puts 
one at one’s ease in private society, grew 
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up fnghtfully shy and utterly ignorant of 
social routine. My mother, •who had been 
as carefully brought up as Queen Vic- 
tona, -was too humane to inflict -what she 
had suffered on any child^ besides, I think 
she imagined that correct behavior is in- 
born, and that much of what she had been 
taught was natural to her. Anyhow, she 
never taught it to us, leaving us wholly 
to the promptings of our blood’s blue- 
ness, -with results which may be imagined. 

In England, if people are reasonably 
goodnatured and amiable, they are for- 
given any sort of eccentricity of behavior 
if only they are unaffected and all of one 
piece. If when I came to London I had 
been merely shy provincially, "with in- 
correct table manners and “wrong clothes; 
if I had eaten peas with a knife and worn 
a red tie tidth an evening suit, kind people 
would have taken me in hand and dnlled 
me in spite of the infernal and very silly 
Irish pnde which will never admit tlie 
need of such tuition. But my difficulties 
were not of that easily remediable kind. I 
was sensible enough to inform myself so 
exactly as to what I should do with a 
finger bowl when it was placed before me 
on a dessert plate, that I could give a lead 
in such matters to other novices who were 
hopelessly floored by that staggering pro- 
blem Clever sympathetic women might 
divine at a glance that I was mortally shy; 
but people who could not see through my 
skin, and who were accustomed to re- 
spect, and even veneration, from the 
young, may well have found me insuffer- 
able, aggressive, and impudent. When a 
young man has achieved nothing and is 
domg nothing, and when he is ob’viously 
so poor that he ought to be doing some- 
thing very energetically, it is rather trying 
to find him assuming an authority in con- 
versation, and an equality in terms, which 
only conspicuous success and distin- 
guished ability could make becoming. 
Yet this is what is done, quite uncon- 
sdously, by young persons who have in 


them the potentiality of such success and 
ability. Napoleon could hardly have felt 
much reverence for his average French 
generals before the French Revolution, 
when he was apparently only a by-no- 
means irreproachable subaltern from Cor- 
sica. No such general could possibly have 
liked him or his manners at that time, 
though after Austerhtz even first rate 
generals blushed ivith gratification at the 
most condescending word of praise from 
him. It must have been intolerable in 
Stratford-on-Avon in 1584 for a local 
magnate of mature age, knight of the 
shire and justice of the peace, to be con- 
templated t/e haul en has by a dissolute 
young poacher, and even to amuse him 
by intellectual inadequacy. I am sure 
Shakespear was too avil by nature to 
makeanysuchdemonstrationconsciously; 
but it is inconceivable that the future 
author of Lear, who was to die a land- 
owning magnate, and be descnbed in the 
pansh register as a Gent., could have 
treated Sir Thomas Lucy quite as an 
ordinary countty gentleman of mature 
age expects to be treated by an ordinary 
poacher in his teens. 

The trudi is that all men are in a false 
posiuon in society until they have real- 
ized their possibilities, and imposed them 
on their neighbors They are tormented 
by a conunual shortcoming in them- 
selves; yet they imtate otliers by a con- 
tinual overweening. This discord can be 
resolved by acknowledged success or 
failure only: everyone is ill at ease until 
he has found his namral place, whether it 
be above or below his birthplace. The 
overrated inheritor of a position for which 
he has no capacity, and the underrated 
nobody who is a bom genius, are alike 
shy because they are ahke out of place. 
Besides, this finding of one’s place may 
be made very puzzlmg by the fact that 
there is no place in ordinary society for 

extraordinary individuals.FoTtheworldly 

wiseman, with common ambitions, the 
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matter is simple enough: money, title, 
precedence, a seat in parliament, a port- 
folio in the cabinet, will mean success 
both to him and his arcle. But what about 
people like St Franas and St Clare? Of 
w'hat use to them are the means to hve 
the hfe of the country house and die west 
end mansion? They have hterally no busi- 
ness in them, and must necessanly cut an 
unhappy and ndiculous figure there- They 
have to make a society of Franascans and 
Poor Clares for themselves before they 
can work or hve soaally. It is true that 
those who are called saints are not saindy 
all the time and in everything. In eating 
and dnnking, lodging and sleeping, chat- 
ting and playmg: in short, in e\erythmg 
but working out their destiny as saints, 
what is good enough for a ploughman is 
good enough for a poet, a philosopher, 
a saint, or a higher madiematician. But 
Hodge’s work is not good enough for 
Newton, nor FalstafTs conversation holy 
enough for Shelley. Christ adapted him- 
self so amiably to the feshionable life of 
his time in lus leisure that he was re- 
proached for being a gluttonous man and 
a winebibber, and for frequenting frivol- 
ous and w'ordiless sets. But he did not 
work where he feasted, nor flatter the 
Phansees, nor ask the Romans to buy him 
with a sinecure. He knew when he was 
being entertained, w'ell treated, lionized: 
not an unpleasant adventure for once in 
a u-ay; and he did not quarrel with the 
people who w ere so nice to him. Besides, 
to sample society is part of a prophet’s 
business he must sample the go\ eming 
class above all, because his inborn know- 
ledge of human nature will not explain 
the anomalies produced in it by Capital- 
ism and Sacerdotahsm But he can ne\er 
feel at home m it. The bom Communist, 
before he know s what he is, and under- 
stands w hy, IS alwaj*s aw'kward and un- 
happj in plutocratic sodety and in die 
poorer soaeoes w hich ape it to the e.vtent 
of dieir litde means: in short, wherever 
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spiritual values are assessed like Income 
Tax. In his nonage he is imposed on by 
the prestige which the propertied classes 
have conferred on themselves and incul- 
cated in the schools, and by the comfort 
and refinement and splendor of thdr 
equipment in contrast to the squalor of 
the proletariat. If he has been brought up 
to regard himself as one of the propertied 
classes, and has its whole equipment of 
false standards of w'orth, lacking notiung 
but the indispensable pecumarj,' equip- 
ment without w'luch his education is ut- 
terly meaningless, his embarrassment and 
bewilderment are pitiable, and his isola- 
tion often complete; for he is left alone 
between the poor wdiom he regards as 
beneath him and the nch w hose standards 
of expenditure are be} ond his means He 
IS ashamed of his povertv', in continual 
dread of doing the wTong thing, resent- 
fully insubordinate and seditious in a social 
order which he not only accepts but in 
which he actually claims a privileged part. 

As I wmte, there is a craze for what is 
called psycho-analysis, or the cure of dis- 
eases by explaining to the patient what is 
the matter with him: an excellent plan if 
you happen to know w hat is tlie matter 
with him, cspeaally when die explana- 
tion IS that there is nothing die matter 
with lum. Tlius a bee, desperately trvmg 
to reach a flower bed dirough a w indow' 
pane, concludes that he is the victim of 
evil spmts or diat he is mad, his end being 
exhaustion, despair, and deadi. Yet, if he 
only knew, there is nodiing wTong with 
him: all he has to do is go out as he came 
in, through open window or door. Your 
bom Communist begins like the bee on 
the pane. He w omes himself and every- 
body else until he dies of peevishness, or 
else is led by some propagandist pamph- 
let, or by his own intellectual impulses (if 
he has any), to investigate the economic 
structure of our soaetv. 

Immediately ev ervihing becomes clear 
to him. Property is theft: respectability 
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founded on poverty is blasphemy: marri- 
age founded on property is prostitution: 
It IS easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven. He now 
knows where he is, and where this society 
which has so intimidated him is. He is 
cured of his mauvatse honte^ and may now 
be as much at his ease with the pnnces of 
this world as Caesar was with the pirates 
whom he intended to crucify when, as 
presently happened, the fortune of war 
made their captive their conqueror. 

If he be not a bom Communist, but 
a predatory combative man, eager to do 
the other fellow down, and happy in a 
contrast between his prospenty and the 
indigence of others, happy also in a ro- 
bustcontempt for cowards and weaklings, 
the very same discovery of the nature of 
our Capitalism v/ill nerve him to play tlie 
Capitalist game for all it and he are worth. 
But for the most part men drift with the 
sodety into which they are bom, and 
make the best of its accidents without 
changing its morals or understanding its 
principles 

As It happens, I was a bom Communist 
and Iconoclast (or Quaker) without 
knowing it; and I never got on easy terms 
with plutocracy and snobbery until I took 
to the study of economics, beginning 
with Henry George and Karl Marx. In 
my twentieth year, at Victona Grove, not 
being on Caesarian easy terms with the 
pirates or their retainers, I felt much as 
Caesar might have done if he had ima- 
gined the pirate ship to be the Mayflower, 
and was still more inclined to mistrust 
himself than to mistmst the crew,however 
httle respect they might pay him. Not 
that my opinions were conventional. 
Read my preface to Back to Methuselah, 
and you will see me as the complete in- 
fidel of that day. I had read much poetry; 
but only one poet was sacred to me: 
Shelley. I had read his works piously 
from end to end, and was in my nega- 


tions atheist and republican to the back- 
bone. I say in my negations; for I had not 
reached any affirmative position. When, 
at a public meeting of the Shelley Society, 
I scandalized many of the members by 
saying that I had joined because, like 
Shelley, I was a Socialist, an atheist, and 
a vegetarian, I did not knov/ that I could 
have expressed my position more accu- 
rately by simply saying that my concep- 
tion of God was tliat insisted on in tlie 
first Article of the Church of England, 
tlien as now vehemently repudiated by 
all pious persons, who will have it that 
God is a substantial gentleman of un- 
certain and occasionally savage temper, 
and a spint only in the sense in v/hich an 
archbishop is a spirit. I had never thought 
of reading the Articles of the Church of 
England; and if I had I should still have 
used the word atheist as a declaration that 
I was on the side of Bradlaugh and Foote 
and others who, as avowed Seculansts 
and Atheists, were being persecuted and 
imprisoned for my opinions. From ray 
childhood I had been accustomed to re- 
gard myself as a sceptic outside institu- 
tional religion, and therefore one to whom 
the conventional religious observances 
were fair game for scoffing. In this ray 
manners were no better and no worse than 
those of my class generally. It never oc- 
curred to pious ladies and gentlemen to 
respect a sceptic; and it never occurred to 
a sceptic to respect a behever: reproba- 
tion and ostracism were considered na- 
tural and even obligatory on the one side, 
like derision, even to blasphemy, on the 
otlicr. In Ireland Protestants and Catho- 
lics despised, insulted, and ostracized one 
another as a matter of course. In England 
Church people persecuted Dissenters; 
and Dissenters hated the Church with a 
bitterness incredible to anyone who has 
never known what it is to be a litde village 
Dissenter in a Church school. I am not 
sure that controversial manners are any 
better now; but they certainly were odious 
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tlien: you thought it your right and your 
duty to sneer at tlie man ti*ho v%-as a 
heretic to your faith if you could not 
posiri\eIy injure him in some •a’ay. As 
mv manners in this respect n-ere no bener 
than other people’s, and my satirical 
powers much more formidable, I can only 
hope that my natural mnht\*, wliich led 
me to draw back when I found I was 
hurting people’s feehngs, may have miu- 
gatcd my offensiveness in tliose early 
days w hen I soil regarded contro\ eisy as 
admitting of no quarter. I lacked both 
cruelty and w^ll-to-^^ctory. 

It muy be asked here how' I came by 
my heterodox opinions, seeing that my 
fatlier’s alcoholic neurosis, tliough it ac- 
counts for my not going into soaety, 
does not account for my not going to 
church. My reply, if put in tlie com en- 
uonal terms of tliat da)’, would be that I 
was badly brought up because my motlier 
was so well brought up. Her character 
reacted so strongly against her strict and 
loveless training tliat cliurchgoing was 
completely dropped in our family before 
I was ten years old. In my cluldhood I 
exercised my literat)’ genius by compos- 
ing my own praj ers I cannot recall tlie 
w'ords of tlic final form I adopted: but I 
remember tliat it was in tlirec mov ements, 
like a sonata, and in die best Church of 
Ireland st)le. It ended widi the Lord’s 
Praver; and I repeated It ever}* night in 
bed I had been warned by my nurse that 
warm pra)ers were no use. and that only 
by kneeling bj my bedside in die cold 
could I liope for a hearing; but I crincised 
this admonition unfav orably on vanous 
grounds, the real one being my prefer- 
ence for warmth and comfort. 1 did not 
disparage my nurse’s authority in these 
matters because she was a Roman Cadio- 
lic* I e\ en tolerated her practice of sprink- 
ling me w ith holy water occasionalK’. But 
her aecenci‘:m did not lit the cssentiallv 
artistic and luxurious character of mv de- 
\ ononal exploits. Besides, the penalrv did 


not apply to my prayer; for it was not a 
petition. I had too much sense to risk my 
fiadi by b^ging for tilings I knew verv* 
well I should not get: so I did not care 
whetlier my prayers were answered or 
not: diey were a hterarv* performance for 
die entertainment and propinanon of the 
Almighty; and tiiough I should not hive 
dreamt of daring to say tiiat if He did not 
like tiiem He might lump tiicm (perhaps 
I was too confident of tiieir quality to 
appreliend sucli a rebuft), I certainlv be- 
haved as if my comfort w ere an indis- 
pensable condition of die performance 
taking place at all. 

The Lord’s Prayer I used once or twice 
as a proteem e spell. Thunderstorms arc 
much less common in Ireland tiian m 
England: and die first two I remember 
frightened me hombly. Duringthcsecond 
I bethought me of the Lord’s Prav er. and 
steadied mvaclf bv repeating it. 

I connnued these pious habits long 
after die conventional compulsion to 
attend cliurch and Sunday School had 
ceased, and I no longer regarded such 
customs as havincc anvthinsr to do with 
an emancipated spint like mine. But one 
evening, as I was wandering through die 
furze bushes on Torca Hiff in the dusk, 
I suddenly asked myself w hy I w ent on 
repeaung my praver cverv* night when, 
as I put it. I did not believe in it. Being 
dius brought to book by my intellectual 
consaence I felt obliged in common hon- 
esty to refrain from super«titious prac- 
nces; and tint night, for the first time 
since I could sp<^, I did not say my 
prayers. I miss^ them so much that ! 
asked mv self another question. kX hv am 
I so uncomfortable about it? Can tins be 
consdence* But next night die discom- 
fort wore olT so much that I hardly 
nouced It; and die night after I liad for- 
gotten all about my prayers as completely 
as if I had been bom a heathen. It is w orth 
adding tliat tins sacrifice of die grace of 
God, as I had been tauglit it. to intcl- 
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lectual integrity synchronized "with that 
dawning of moral passion in me which I 
have described in the first act of Man and 
Superman. Up to that time I had not ex- 
penenced the slightest remorse m telling 
lies whenever they seemed likely to help 
me out of a difficulty: rather did I revel 
in the exercise of dramatic invention in- 
volved. Even when I was a good boy I 
was so only theatncally, because, as actors 
say, I saw myself in the character; and 
this occurred very seldom, my taste run- 
ning so strongly on stage villains and 
stage demons (I painted the whitewashed 
wall in my bedroom in Dalkey with 
watercolor frescoes of Mephistopheles) 
that I must have actually bewitched my- 
self; for, when Nature completed my 
countenance in 1880 or thereabouts ^ 
had only the tenderest sprouting of hair 
on my face until I was 24), I found myself 
equipped with the upgrowing moustaches 
and eyebrows, and ffie sarcastic nostrils 
of the operatic fiend whose airs (by 
Gounod) I had sung as a child, and whose 
attitudes I had affected m my boyhood. 
Later on, as the generations moved past 
me, I saw the fantasies of actors and 
painters come to life as hving men and 
women, and began to perceive that ima- 
ginative fiction is to life what the sketch is 
to the picture or the conception to the 
statue. The world is full of ugly little men 
who were taken to the theatre to see the 
Yellow Dwarf or Rumpelstiltskin when 
they were children; and we shall soon 
have women in all directions with the 
features of Movie Vamps because in 
childhood they were taken to the picture 
palaces and inspired with an ambition to 
be serpents of Old Nile. 

My father disapproved of the detach- 
ment of his family from the conventional 
observances that were associated with the 
standing of the Shaw family. But he was 
in the grip of a humorous sense of anti- 
climax which I inherited from him and 
used with much effect when I became a 


writer of comedy. The more sacred an 
idea or a situation was by convention, the 
more irresistible was it to him as the 
jumping-off place for a plunge into laugh- 
ter. Thus, when I scoffed at the Bible he 
would instantly and quite sincerely re- 
buke me, telling me, with what little 
sternness was in his nature, that I should 
not speak so; that no educated man would 
make such a display of ignorance; that 
the Bible was universally recognized as a 
hterary and historical masterpiece; and as 
much more to the same effect as he could 
muster. But when he had reached the 
point of feeling really impressive, a con- 
vulsion of internal chuckling would 
wrinkle up his eyes; and (I knowing all 
the time quite well what was coming) 
would cap his eulogy by assuring me, 
with an air of perfect fairness, that even 
the worst enemy of religion could say no 
worse of tlie Bible than that it was the 
damndest parcel of lies ever written. He 
would then rub his eyes and chuckle for 
quite a long time. It became an unacknow- 
ledged game between us that I should 
provoke him to exhibitions of this kind. 

With such a father my condinon was 
clearly hopeless as far as the conventions 
of rehgion were concerned. In essential 
matters his influence was as good as his 
culture penmtted. One of my very earliest 
recollections is reading the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress to him, and being corrected by him 
for saying grievious instead of grievous. 
I never saw him, as far as I can remember, 
reading anything but the newspaper; but 
he had read Sir Walter Scott and other 
popular classics; and he always encour- 
aged me to do the same, and to frequent 
the National Gallery, and to go to the 
theatre and the opera when I could afford 
it. His anticlimaxes depended for their 
effect on our sense of me sacredness he 
was reacting against: there would have 
been no fun whatever in saying that the 
Adventures of Munchausen (known to us 
as Baron Mun Chawzon) were a parcel 
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of lies. If my mother’s pastors and masters 
had had a Httle of his humor, she would 
not simply have dropped the subject of 
rehgion with her children in silent but 
implacable dislike of what had helped to 
make her childhood miserable, and re- 
solved that it should not do the same to 
them. The vacuum she left by this pohcy 
had, I think, serious disadvantages for my 
two sisters (tlie younger of whom died 
just before I came to London); but in my 
case It only made a clear space for posi- 
tive behefs later on- 
My mother, I may say here, had no 
comedic impulses, and never uttered an 
epigram m her life; aU my comedy is a 
Sliavian inhentance. She had plenty of 
imaginadon, and really hved in it and on 
it. Her brother, my uncle Walter, who 
stayed tvith us from time to time in the 
intervals of his trips across the Adantic as 
a surgeon on the Inman Liners, had an 
extraordinary command of picturesque 
language, pardy dem ed by memory from 
the Bible and Prayer Book, and pardy 
natural. The coniersation of the navi- 
gating staffs and pursers of our ocean 
servnces uas at that time (-ahatever it 
may be today) extremely Rabelaisian and 
profane. Falstaff himself could not ha\c 
held his own Hath my uncle in obscene 
anecdotes, unpnntable limericks, and fan- 
tasuc profanity; and it mattered nothing 
to him whedier his audience consisted of 
his messmates onboard sliip or his school- 
boy nepheix: he performed before each 
•l^^dl equal gusto. To do him justice, he 
was alttaj-s an arust in his obscenity and 
blasphemy, and therefore nc\ er sank to 
die le\el of incontinent blackguardism. 
His efforts were controlled, deliberate, 
fastidiously chosen and w orded But they 
were all the more effective in destroj'ing 
all my inculcated childish reverence for 
die verbiage of relipon, for its legends 
and personifications and parables. In vaew 
of mj subsequent w ork in die world it 
seems prov idential diat I was driv en to 
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the essentials of rehgion by the reduction 
of every factitious or fientious element 
in it to the most irreverent absurdity. 

It would be the greatest mistake to 
conclude that this shocking state of afiairs 
was bad for my soul. In so far as the 
process of destrovnng reverence for the 
inessenaal trappings of rehgion was in- 
decent, it was deplorable; and I wish my 
first steps to grace had been lighted by 
my uncle’s w it and stj le without his ob- 
scenity. My father’s comedy was entirely 
decent. But that the process was neces- 
sary to my salvation I have no doubt 
whatever. A popular book in my voiith 
was Mark Twain's New Pilgnm’s Pro- 
gress, w’hich horrified die dioughdcssly 
pious by making fun of what dicy called 
sacred dungs Yet Mark Twain was really 
a rehgious force in the world* his Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur was his 
nearest approach to genuine blasphemj ; 
and diat came from want of culture, not 
from perversity of soul. His training as 
a Mississippi pilot must have been, as to 
rehgion, veiy like my training as the 
nephew of a Transatlantic surgeon. 

Later on, I discovered diat in the Ages 
of Faith die sport of making fun of the 
accessories and legends of religion was 
organized and praaiscd by the Church to 
sudi an extent diat it was almost part of 
Its ntual. The people were instructed in 
spiritual historj' and hagiology by stage 
plav s full of comic passages w hich might 
have been written bv my uncle. For in- 
stance, my uncle taught me an elaborate 
conversation supposed to have passed 
betw ecn Darnel in die lion’s den and King 
Darius, in which each strove to outdo 
the other in Rabelaisian repartee. The 
medieval plaj-w right, more danng dun 
mj uncle, put on die stage comical con- 
versations between Cam and his Creator, 
in which Cain’s language was no more 
respectful than diat of Fielding’s Squire 
Wcsicm, and similarly indecent. In all 
Catholic countnes there is a hagiologj' 
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that is fit for publication and a hagiology 
that is not. In the Middle Ages they may 
have condemned a story as lewd or blas- 
phemous; but it did not occur to them 
that God or His Church could be shaken 
by It. No man with any faith worth re- 
specting in any religion worth holding 
ever dreams tliat it can be shaken by a 
)oke, least of all by an obscene joke. It is 
Messieurs Formalist and Hypocnsy who 
feel that religion is crumbling when the 
forms are not observed The truth is, 
humor is one of the great purifiers of 
religion, even when it is itself anything 
but pure. 

The institution of the family, which is 
the centre of reverence for carefully 
brought-up children, was just the oppo- 
site for me. In a large family there are 
always a few skeletons in the cupboard; 
and in my father’s clan there were many 
uncles and aunts and cousins, conse- 
quently many cupboards, consequently 
some skeletons. Our own particular skele- 
ton was my father’s drunkenness. It was 
combined with a harmlessness and 
humaneness v.'hich made him the least for- 
midable of men; so that it was impossible 
for him to impress his children in the 
manner that makes av/e and dread almost 
an instinct v/ith some children. It is much 
to his credit that he was incapable of 
deliberately practising any such impress- 
iveness, drunk or sober; but unfortun- 
ately the drunkenness was so humiliating 
that it would have been unendurable if 
we had not taken refuge in laughter. It 
had to be either a family tragedy or a 
fanuly joke; and it was on the whole a 
healthy instinct that decided us to get 
v/hat nbald fun v/as possible out of it, 
which, however, was very little indeed. 
If Noah had made a habit of drinking, 
his sons would soon have worn out the 
pious sohcitude which they displayed on 
the occasion of his single lapse from 
sobriety. A boy who has seen “the gover- 
nor/’ v/ith an imperfectly wrapped-up 


goose under one arm and a ham in the 
same condition under the other (both 
purchased under heaven knows v/hat de- 
lusion of fesuvity), butting at the garden 
wall in the belief that he v/as pushing open 
the gate, and transforming his tall hat to 
a concertina in the process, and who, in- 
stead of being overv/helmed v/ith shame 
and anxiety at the spectacle, has been 
so disabled by merriment (uproariously 
shared by the maternal uncle) that he hi 
hardly been able to rush to the rescue of 
the hat and pilot its wearer to safety, is 
clearly not a boy v/ho will make tragedies 
of trifles instead of making trifles of tra- 
gedies. If you cannot get rid of the family 
skeleton, you may as well malie it dance. 

Then there was my Uncle Wilham, a 
most amiable man, v/ith great natural 
dignity. In early manhood he was not 
only an inveterate smoker, but so in- 
sistent a toper that a man who made a 
bet that he would produce Barney Shav/ 
sober, and knocked him up at six in the 
morning with that object, lost his bet 
But this might have happened to any 
common drunliard. What gave the pecu- 
liar Shaw finish and humor to the case 
was tliat my uncle suddenly and instantly 
gave up smoking and drinking at one 
blow, and devoted himself to his accom- 
plishment of playing the ophicleide. In 
this harmless and gentle pursuit he con- 
tinued, a blameless old bachelor, for many 
years, and tlien, to the amazement of 
Dublin, renounced tlie ophicleide and all 
its works, and mamed a lady of disun- 
guished social position and great piety. 
She declined, naturally, to have anything 
to do with us; and, as far as I know, 
treated the rest of the family in the same 
way. Anyhow, I never saw her, and only 
saw my uncle furtively by the roadside 
after his marriage, when he would make 
hopeless attempts to save me, in the pious 
sense of the word, not perhaps without 
some secret Shavian enjoyment of the 
irreverent pleasantries with which I 
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scattered my path to perdmon. He •teas 
reputed to sit tvidi a Bible on his knees, 
and an opera glass to his eyes, ^i-atching 
the ladies’ baling place in Dalkey; and 
xny sister, irho -R-as a SR-immer, con- 
firmed this gossip as far as the opera glass 
-was concerned. 

But this -B-as only the prelude to a very 
singular conclusion, or rather catastrophe. 
The fantastic imageiy' of the Bible so 
gained on my uncle that he took off his 
boots, explaining that he expected to be 
taken up to heaven at any moment hke 
Elijah, and that he felt that his boots 
would impede his celestial flight. He then 
■went a step fiirtlier, and hung his room 
with all the w'bte fabrics he could lay 
hands on, alleging that he w'as the Holy 
Ghost. At last he became silent, and re- 
mained so to the end. His wife, warned 
that his harmless fanaes might change 
into dangerous ones, had him removed 
to an asylum in the north of Dublin. My 
fatlier thought thata musical appeal might 
prevail wnth him, and went in search of 
the ophicleide. But it w'as nowhere to be 
found He took a flute to the as}'lum in- 
stead; for e\ ery Shaw' of that generation 
seemed able to play any wand instrument 
at sight. My uncle, sail obsanatcly mute, 
contemplated die flute for a while, and 
dicn played Home Sweet Home on it. 
My father had to be content widi this 
small success, as nothing more could be 
got out of his brodier. A dav or tw o later 
my uncle, impaaent for hcav cn, resolv cd 
to expedite his arrival there. Ev cry pos- 
sible weapon had been carefully remov ed 
from lus reach; but hts custodians reck- 
oned without die Shavnan onginalitv*. 
They had left him somehow within rcadi 
of a carpet bag. He put his head into it, 
and in a strenuous effort to decapitate or 
strangle himself by closing it on his neck, 
penshed of heart failure, f should be glad 
to believe that, like Elijah, he got the 
heiv only reward he sought! for he was a 
fine upstanding man and a gende crea- 


ture, nobody’s enemv but his own, as the 
saving is. 

Still, what sort of cravitv could a bov 
maintain with a family historv* oi this 
kind? However. I must not imply d.at 
all my uncles were hke that. T*’cv* w ere 
mosdy respectable normal people. I can 
recall only two other exceptions to tht' 
rule One of my uncles married an elegant 
and bnlliant lady, from w horn he separ- 
ated after scandalmng d’C familv bv beat- 
ing her; but as Job himself w ould have 
beaten her when she lost her verv* un- 
stable temper, nobody vho knew her 
inumately ev cr bhmed him. Though the 
neurosis w Inch produced mv fatiicr’s jov - 
less craving for alcohol had the same 
effect, widi the same cunous recalcitrance 
and final impermanence, in one or two 
other cases, and was perhaps connected 
with occasional family paroxv-sms of 
Ev'angclical piety, and some share of my 
fadicr’s comedic lov e of antichma.\. y ct on 
the whole our collecrion of skeletons was 
not cxcepnonally large. But as, com- 
pared widi similar English families, we 
had a power of dcn«ive dramatkanon 
that made die bones of die Slav lan si clc- 
tons tattle more loudly, and as I pos- 
sessed diis power in an abnormal degree, 
and frequendv cntcruincd my fnends 
with stones of mv uncles (so effectively, 
by the wav, diat nobody ever believed 
diem), the familj . far from being a school 
of rev crcncc for rrc. w as rather a mine 
from wliicli I could dig highlv amusing 
matenal without the trouble of inv enting 
a single madent. \^liat idle farcy of mine 
could have improved on the hard frcis of 
die Life and Deadi of Uncle ilha.m^ 

Tlius the immediate result of my 
family trairing in my X^ctona Grove 
days was dat I preserted myself to die 
unprepared strarger as a most irreverent 
young man. My Mephistophelean mous- 
tache and inchrows had not yet growii; 
and there w-as nothing in m\ aspect lo 
break the shock of my dnboheal opinions. 
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Later on, when I had made a public re- 
putation as an iconoclast, people who met 
me in private were surprised at my mild- 
ness and sociabihty. But I had no public 
reputation then: consequently expecta- 
tion in my regard was normal. And I 
was not at all reticent of the diabolical 
opinions. I felt them to be advantageous, 
just as I felt that I was in a superior posi- 
tion as an Irishman, without a shadow of 
any justification for that patriotic arro- 
gance. As it never occurred to me to con- 
ceal my opinions any more than my 
nationahty, and as I had, besides, an un- 
pleasant trick of contradicting everyone 
from whom I thought I could learn any- 
thing in order to draw him out and enable 
me to pick his brains, I think I must have 
impressed many amiable persons as an 
extremely disagreeable and undesirable 
young man. 

And yet I was painfully shy, and was 
simply afraid to accept invitations, with 
the result that I very soon ceased to get 
any. I was told that if I wanted to get on, 
I must not flatly refuse invitations — 
actually dinner invitations — ^which were 
meant to help me, and the refusal of which 
was nothing short of a soaal outrage. But 
I knew very well that introductions could 
be of no use to one who had no profes- 
sion and could do nothing except what 
any clerk could do. I knew I was useless, 
worthless, penniless, and that until I had 
qualified myself to do something, and 
proved it by doing it, all this business of 
calling on people who might perhaps do 
something for me, and dining out with- 
out money to pay for a cab, was silly. 
Fortunately for me, the reahsm that made 
me face my own position so ruthlessly 
also kept before me the fact that if I 
borrowed money I could not pay it back, 
and therefore might more candidly beg 
or steal it. I knew quite well that if I 
borrowed £5 from a friend and could not 
pay it back, I was selling a friend for ^(^5, 
and that this was a foolish bargam. So 


I did not borrow, and therefore did not 
lose my friends; though some of them, 
who could have had no illusions about 
my financial capacity, lunted that they 
were quite willing, and indeed anxious, to 
call a gift a loan. 

I feel bound to confess here, in refer- 
ence to my neglect of the few invitations 
and offers of introductions that reached 
me, that behind the conviction that they 
could lead to nothing that I wanted lay 
the unspoken fear that they might lead to 
something I did not want: that is, com- 
mercial employmenti I had had enough 
of thaL No doubt it would have been a 
great relief to my mother if I could have 
earned something. No doubt I could have 
earned something if I had really meant to. 
No doubt if my father had died, and my 
mother been struck dumb and bhnd, I 
should have had to go back to the office 
desk (the doom of shabby gentility) and 
give up all hope of acquiring a profession; 
for even the literary profession, though 
its exacts no academic course and cosdy 
equipment, does exact all one’s time and 
the best of one’s brains. As i t was,I dodged 
every opening instinctively. With an ex- 
cellent testimonial and an unexceptionable 
character, I was an incorrigible Unem- 
ployable. I kept up pretences (to my- 
self as much as to others) for some 
time. I answered advertiseiments, not too 
offensively. I actually tookya berth in a 
telephone Company (tlien aWnsadonal 
novelty) and had some difficulov in extri- 
cating myself from the CompaW which 
bought it up. I can remember ^inter- 
view with a bank manag^r-'^^^nslow 
Gardens (procured for to my da^smay, 
by an officious friend with whom 11 had 
dmed) with a view to emplojrment un the 
bank- 1 entertained him so brillian&y ^ 
I may use an adverb with which i^j later 
years I was much plagued by friCj^rdly 
critics) that we parted on the bea^v^ of 
terms, he declaring that, though I^^er- 
tainly ought to get something to do wiir.’'‘V 
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out the least difficulty, he did not feel that 
a bank clerkship "was ffie right job for me. 

I have sad that I had an excellent testi- 
momal as an employee in a business office, 

I had, as a matter of fact, spent four and 
a half years at a desk in Dubhn before I 
emigrated. I have already gi\en the eco- 
nomic reasons -why boj's of my class have 
to do -without tiniversity education, just 
as they have to do -without horses and 
guns. And yet I cannot deny that clergy- 
men no better off than my father do 
manage somehorv to start their sons in 
life -witli a umversity degree. Tliey regard 
it as an absolute necessity, and therefore 
do not consider -whether ffie)' can afford 
it or not. They must afford it. The need 
for it may be an illusion; but w e are sub- 
ject to sucli illusions: one man cannot 
live -without a grand piano, another -with- 
out a boat, another -without a butler, 
another -without a horse, and so on 
through a -whole range of psjchological 
imperatives I have kno-wit -women set 
up orphanages because they could not do 
-without children to beat. Place tlieir 
necessities in any rational order, and you 
will find that many of them cannot afford 
these tilings. They get out of tlie difficulty 
by simplj rearranging your rauonal order 
as a psychological order, and putting tlieir 
fancies at tlie top and tlieir needs at tlie 
bottom It is no use telling a -woman tliat 
she needs good food and plenty of it 
much more \ itally than she needs a sev cn 
guinea hat, a bottle of hair d\e, a supply 
of face po-wder and rouge, a puff and a 
haresfoot. She will live on tea and rashers 
for months ratlicr than forego them. And 
men arc just as unreasonable. To say that 
my father could not afford to give* me a 
umversiiv' education is like savmg iliat 
he could not afford to dnnk, or lliat I 
could not afford to become an author. 
Both statements are true; but he drank 
and I became an author all the same. I 
must therefore explain, just as senouslv 
as if my father had had fiftv thousand a ' 
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year, why I did not graduate at Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

I cannot learn anything that does not 
interest me. My memory is not indis- 
enminate: it rejects and selects; and its 
selections are not academic. I have no 
competitive instina; nor do I crav c for 
prizes and distincoons: consequently I 
have no mterest in compentiv e examina- 
tions; if I -w on, the disappointment of my 
competitors would distress me instead of 
gratifvang me: if I lost, my self-esteem 
w ould suffer. Besides, I hav e far too great 
a sense of my o-wn importance to feci that 
it could be influenced by a degree or a 
gold medal or -what not. There is only 
one sort of school that could hav e quali- 
fied me for academic success: and that is 
the sort in w Inch the teachers ta^ c care 
that tlie pupils shall be citlier memoriring 
their lessons continuouslv , -with all the 
desperate strenuousness that terror can 
inspire, or else crying with sev ere phy-sical 
pain. I -was never in a school -where the 
teachers cared enough about me. or about 
tlieir ostensible profession, or had enough 
conviction and cruelty, to take any such 
uouhlc, so I learnt nothing at school, not 
ev en -w hat I could and w ould hav c Ic.imcd 
if any attempt had been made to interest 
me. I congratulate mj self on this; for I 
am firmly persuaded that cv cry unnatural 
activity of the brain is as mischievous as 
any unnatural activity of the body, and 
that pressing people to learn tliipcs they 
do not -w ant to know’ is as unw holcsome 
and disastrous as feeding them on saw - 
dust. Civilization is always wtccI cd by 
giv mg the gov cming classes w hat is called 
secondary’ cducauon, w Iiicli p’-oduccs m- 
vinable ignorance and intcHcctual and 
moral imbecility’ as a result of unnatural 
abuse of the apprehensive faculty. No 
child would ever lean to walk or dress 
itself if its hands and feet w ere kept in 
irons and allow cd to mov e only w hen and 
as its guardians pulled and puslicd them. 

I somehow Jmew’ this when I began, 
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as a boy entenng on my teens, to think 
about such things I remember saying, in 
some discussion that arose on the subject 
of my education, that T.C.D. men "were 
all alike (by -which I meant all -wrong), 
and that I did not -want to go through 
college. I -was entirely untouched by uni- 
versity ideahsm. Wlien it reached me later 
on, I recognized how ignorantly I had 
spoken in my boyhood; but when I went 
still further and learnt that tliis ideahsm 
is never realized m our schools and um- 
versines, and operates only as a mask and 
a decoy for our system of impressing and 
enslaving children and stultifying adults, 
I concluded that my ignorance had been 
inspired, and had served me v'ery well. I 
have not since changed my mind. 

However that may be, I decided, at 
thirteen or tliereabouts, that for the mo- 
ment I must go into business and earn 
some money and begin to be a grow-up 
man. There vt^as at that time, on one of 
the quays in Dubhn, a firm of cloth mer- 
chants, byname Scott, Spain, and Rooney. 
A friend of ours knew Scott, and asked 
him to give me a start in life with some 
employment. I called on this gentleman 
by appointment I had the vaguest notion 
of what would happen: all I knew was 
that I was “going into an office.” I 
tliought I should have preferred to inter- 
view Spam, as the name -was more ro- 
mantic. Scott turned out to be a smart 
handsome man, with moustachios; and I 
suppose a boy more or less in his ware- 
house did not matter to him when there 
was a friend to be obliged: at all events, 
he said only a few perfunctory things and 
-was settling my employment, when, as 
my stars would have it, Rooney appeared. 
Mr Rooney -was much older, not at all 
smart, but long, lean, grave, and respect- 
able. 

The last time I saw the late Sir George 
Alexander (the actor) he described to me 
his own boyhood, spent in a cloth -ware- 
house in Cheapside, where they loaded 


him -with bales, and praised him highly 
for lus excellent conduct, even rewarding 
liim after some years to tlie extent of 
sixteen shillings a week. Rooney saved 
me from the bales. He talked to mea httle, 
and then s^d quite decisively that I -was 
too young, and that the work was not 
suitable to me. He evidently considered 
that my introducer, my parents, and his 
5'’Oung partner, had been inconsiderate; 
and I presently descended the stairs, re- 
prieved and unemployed. As Mr Rooney 
-was certainly fifty then at least, he must 
be a centenarian if, as I hope, he still liv k. 
If he does, I offer him the assurance that 
I have not foi^otten his sympathy. 

A year later, or thereabouts, my unde 
Frederick, an important official in the 
Valuation Office, whom no land agent or 
family solicitor m Dubhn could afford to 
disoblige, asked a leading and terriblj re- 
spectable firm of land agents, cany'ing on 
business at 15 Molesworth Street, to find 
a berth for me. They did so; and I became 
tlieir office boy (junior clerk I called my- 
selO at eighteen shilhngs a monjh. It v.’as 
a very good opening for anyone -with a 
future as a land agent, -w’hi(ffi in Ireland 
at that time was a business of professional 
rank. It was utterly thrown av\-ay on me. 
However, as the office -was overstaffed 
-with gentlemen apprentices, who had 
paid large fees for the privilege of singing 
operatic selections with me when the 
principals were out, there ’R'as nothing to 
complain of socially, even for a Shaw; 
and the atmosphere "W'as as uncommercial 
as that of an office can be. Thus I leamt 
business habits -without being infected 
with the business spirit- By the time I 
had attained to thirty shillings a mondi, 
the most acriv^e and responsible official in 
the office, the cashier, vanished; and as 
we were private bankers to some extent, 
our clients dravdng cheques on us, and 
so fortli, someone had to take his place 
without an hour’s delay. An elder sub- 
stitute grumbled at the strange job, and. 
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tbou^ an able man in his "nay, could not 
mate his cash balance. It became neces- 
saiy, after a day or wo of confusion, to 
try the ofnce boy as a stopgap arhilst 
the ads'ertisemcnts for a new casLer of 
appropriate age and responsibihty arere 
going forward. Immediately the machine 
worked again quite smoothly. I, who 
ne\'er Imew how much money I had of 
my owm (except when the figure was 
zero), proved a model of accuracy as to 
the money of others. I acquired my pre- 
decessor’s very neat handwndnng, my 
own being too sloped and straggly for 
the cash book. The efforts to fill mj im- 
portant place more worthily slackened. I 
bou^t a tailed coat, and was cliaffed 
about it by the apprenuces. My salarj’ 
was raised to a year, which was as 
much as I expected at sixteen and much 
less than tlic firm w'ould ha\c had to pay 
to a competent adult: in short, I made 
good in spite of myself, and found, to m) 
dismay, that Business, instead of expel- 
ling me as tlie wortliless impostor I was, 
was fastening upon me with no intention 
of letting me go. 

Behold me therefore in my twentieth 
5 car, witli a business training, in an oc- 
cupauon which I detested as cordially as 
anj sane person lets himself detest am- 
thing he cannot escape from In March 
1876 I broke loose. I ga^e a montli’s 
noucc. My cmplo} ers ruturally thought I 
was discontented with my siarj (}fS4, 

I think, b\ that time), and explained to 
me quietly that they hoped to make my 
position more clipblc. Mj onU fear was 
tint tlicj* should make it so eligible that 
all excuse for throwing it up v ould be 
taken from me. I thanked them and said 
I was rcsoh cd to go; and I had, of course, 
no reason in the w orld to gn c them for 
my rcsolunon. Tlic} were a little hurt, 
and explained to my uncle that thc% had 
done tlicir bc<t. but that I seemed to' ha\ c 
mdc up m\ mird. I had. .After cnjo'.ing j 
for a few daj s the luxurj of not hating ‘ 
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to go to the office, ard being, if not my 
own master, at least not anyone cise's 
slave, I packed a carpet bag: boarded the 
North ATall boatj and left the train rext 
morning at Euston, where, on hearing a 
poncr cr\', in an accent quite strange to 
me (I had* hardly et cr heard an h dropped 
before), “Ensm* faw w'cel'” which I 
ri^tly interpreted as “Hansom or fo’ir 
T'heelr’’ I was afraid to sat hansom. Le- 
cause I had net cr been in one and was rot 
sure that I should know how to get m. 
So I solemnly drot c in a grow Icr through 
streets whose names Dickens had made 
famihar to me, London being at its spnr.g 
best, wbch is its \ay best, to Victon.i 
Grove, where tlie dritcr accepted four 
shilhngs as a reasonable fare for the 
joumetn 

I did not set foot m Ireland again ural 
1905, and not then on my own iniiiatit c. 
I went back to please my wife; and a 
cunous reluctance to retrace mt steps 
made me land in tlic south and enter 
Dublin through il'C bad door from Mcaih 
rather than return as I came, ihrougli the 
front door on tlic sea. In 1S76 I had had 
enough of Dublin. James Joicc in Ins 
Uhsscs has desenbed, witJi a fidclits so 
rutiilcss tliat the book is hardly bearable, 
tlic life that Dublin offers to its sourg 
men, or, if \ ou prefer to put it the ether 
way, that its } ourc men offer to Dubbn. 
No doubt it IS much hi c tlic life of sounc; 
mcnc\ cry", here in modem urban cis ihza- 
uon A certain flippant futile dcns''’n and 
bcliitlcmcnt that confuses ilie noble ard 
swious with the base and ludicrous seems 
to me peculiar to Dubln* but I sunpo'c 
tliai is because try only pcrsoruil experi- 
ence of that pha^; of y o utli was a Dublin 
erncncncc; for when ! left m. ’’atneaty 
I left tlut pha'e behind me, and as^c’c’cd 
no more viih tnci of m_» age until, rftc' 
about eight years of solitude in tlj.s re- 
spect. I was drarm into t^'c Socrdist 
j tesnal of the carl , eight c% amo'-g Enc:- 
‘ hshmen intensds sc.nrus a"d b'lmim: 
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with indignation at very real and very 
fundamental evils that affected all the 
world; so that the reaction against them 
bound the finer spirits of all the nations 
together instead of making them cherish 
hatred of one another as a national virtue. 
Thus, when I left Dublin I left (a few 
private friendships apart) no society that 
did not disgust me. To this day my senti- 
mental regard for Ireland does not include 
the capital. I am not enamored of failure 
of poverty, of obscurity, and of the ostra- 
cism and contempt which these imply; 
and these were all that Dublin offered to 
the enormity of my unconscious ambi- 
tion. The cities a man likes are the cities 
he has conquered. Napoleon did not turn 
from Paris to sentimentalize over Ajaccio, 
nor Cathenne from St Petersburg to 
Stettin as the centre of her universe. 

On this question of ambition let me 
say a word. In the ordinary connotation 
of the word I am the least ambitious of 
men. I have said, and I confirm it here, 
that I am so poor a hand at pusliing and 
struggling, and so little interested in their 
ren'ards, that I have risen by sheer gravi- 
tation, too industrious by acquired habit 
to stop working (I work as my father 
drank), and too lazy and timid by nature 
to lay hold of half the opportunities or a 
tenth of the money that a convention- 
ally ambitious man would have grasped 
strenuously. I never tliought of myself as 
destined to become what is called a great 
man; indeed I was diffident to the most 
distressing degree; and I was ndiculously 
credulous as to the claims of otliers to 
superior knowledge and authonty. But 
one day in the office I had a shock. One 
of the apprentices, by name C. J. Smyth, 
older than I and more a man of ffie world, 
remarked that every young chap thought 
he was going to be a great man. On a 
really modest youth this commonplace 
would have had no effect. It gave me so 
perceptible a jar that I suddenly became 
aware that I had never thought I was to 


be a great man simply because I had 
always taken it as a matter of course. The 
incident passed without leaving any pre- 
occupation with it to hamper me; and I 
remained as diffident as ever because 
I was still as incompetent as ever. But 
I doubt whether I ever recovered my 
former complete innocence of subcon- 
scious intention to devote myself to the 
class of work that only a few men excel 
in, and to accept the responsibilides that 
attach to its dignity. 

Now this bore directly on my abandon- 
ment of Dublin, for which many young 
Irishmen of today find it impossible to 
for^ve me. My business in hfe could not 
be transacted in Dublin out of an experi- 
ence confined to Ireland. I had to go to 
London just as my father had to go 
to the Com Exchange. London was the 
hterary centre for the Enghsh language, 
and for such artistic culture as the realm 
of the English language (in which I pro- 
posed to be kin^ could afford, lliere 
was no Gaelic League in those days, nor 
any sense that Ireland had in herself the 
seed of culture. Every Irishman who felt 
tliat his business in hfe si'as on the higher 
planes of tlie cultural professions felt tliat 
he must have a metropohtan domicile 
and an international culture: that is, he 
felt that his first business was to get out 
of Ireland. I had the same feehng. For 
London as London, or England as Eng- 
land, I cared notliing. If my subject had 
been science or music I should have made 
for Berlin or Leipsic. If painting, I should 
have made for Pans: indeed many of the 
Irish writers who have made a name in 
literature escaped to Paris with the inten- 
tion of becoming painters. For theology 
I should have gone to Rome, and for 
Protestant philosophy to Weimar. But 
as the Enghsh language was my weapon, 
there was nothing for it but London. In 
1914 the Germans, resenting my desenp- 
tion of their Impenal polmcal situation as 
Potsdamnation, denounced measa father- 
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landless fellow. Tliey were quite right. I ; bring myself to re-.eal that the name of 
was no more offended than if they had ; the paper -R-as The Hornet, and that it 
called me unparochial- They had neter liad passed tlien into tlie ha-'ds of a cer- 
reproached me for making pilgrimages to tain Captain Donald Shaw, who w-as rot 
Bayreuth w'hen I could as ^ly have related to ire. and v horn I ne%cr met. It 
made them to the HiU of Tara. If you died on his hands, and parth. perhaps, 
want to make me homesick, remind me at mine- 

of the Thuringian Fichtelgebirge, of the Then my cousin, Mrs Cashel Hocy, a 
broad fields and dehcate mrs of France, w oman of letters, daughter of the aunt 
of the Goiges of the Tam, of the Passes who plajed the tambourine with her 
of the TjtoI, of the North African desert, beautiful hands, ga% e me an introduction 
of the Golden Horn, of the Swedish to Arnold \^*lMtc, tlicn sccrctaiy to the 
lakes, or even of tlie Norwegian fiords Edison Telephone Compam. He found 
w here I hat e never been except in im- a berth for me in the Way Lea\ c Depart- 
agination,andyoumaystirthatcrattngin ment of that shortlived companv. and I 
me as easily — ^probably more easily — ^as prcsentlv foundmvsclfstudvingthetopo- 
in any exiled native oftliese places. It was graphy of the cast end of London, and 
not until I went back to Ireland as a trying to persuade all sorts of people to 
tourist that I perceived that the charm of allow tlic Company to put insulators and 
my country w-as quite independent of the poles and dcmcks and the like on tlicir 
acadent of my having been bom in it, roofs to cany the telephone lines. I hi cd 
and that it could fascinate a Spaniard or the exploration inv oK cd; but my sl,v nc^s 
an Englishman more powerfully than an made the business of calling on strangers 
Irishman, in whose f«:bng for it there frightfulh uncongenial; and mv scneitivc- 
must alwuys be a strange anguish, be- ness, w Inch was extreme, in spite of tlie 
cause it is die country where he has been brazen fomtude w Inch I simulated, npde 
unhappy and where vnilganiy is vulgar the impatient rebufis I had to endure oc- 
to him. And so I am a tolcrablv' good casionallv, cspcaallv from much worried 
European m the Nietzschean sense, but a w omen w ho mistook me for an rdv crtise- 
very bad Irishman m the Smn Fein or ment canvasser, ndiculouslv prinfiil to 
Chosen People sense. me. But I escaped ilicsc trials presently ; 

For die first couple of v cars of mv life for I soon had to tal c charge of the dc- 
in London I did nothing dccisiv’e. I acted partment, and organirc the w ork of more 
as ghost for a musiaan w ho had accepted thick-skinned rdv enturers mstc.’d of 
a berth as musical critic; and as such doing it mv self. Ft'nlierpan’culars -nil be 
ghosts must not appear, and I was there- found in tlie preface to mv second novel, 
fore cut off from tiic paper and could not The Irrarioml Knot. The Edison Tcle- 
correa proofs, my criuctsms, mostly very phoneCompany wasprescntly swallowed 
ruthless ones, appeared with such tns- up by d’e Bell Telephone Company ; and 
prints, such mutilations and venal inter- I seized die opportunitv to recover my 
polanons by other hands, so incxtnc.vbly I destitute freedom by refusinc to applv for 
mixed up with other cnticisms most offen- the employment p*-omiscd by d.o ama’ci- 
sivc to my^ artistjc sense, dm I have I mation to’ the disbanded staff. Th.s was 
cv cr since hidden this activity of mine as ^ the c-d of mv canier as a coir-'erail 
a guilty’ secret, lest someone should dis; J employee I soon dropped even ihc p*c- 
out these old notices and imagine dm I * icnce of seeking any renewal of it. Exceot 
was responstblc for everything in them for a day o- tv^o n iSSi, when I e-nued 
and witii diem. Even now I can liardly a few pounds by counting d'c v otes a' an 
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election in Leyton, I was an Unemploy- 
able, an ablebodicd pauper in fact if not 
in law, until the year 1885, when for the 
first time I earned enough money directly 
by my pen to pay my way. My income 
for that year amounted to 3(^1 12; and from 
tliat time until the war of 1914-18 mo- 
mentarily threatened us all with bank- 
ruptcy, I had no pecuniary anxieties ex- 
cept Aose produced by the possession of 
money, not by the lack of it. My penury 
phase was over. 

The telephone episode occurred in 
1879; and in tliat year I had done what 
every literary adventurer did in those 
days, and many do still. I had written a 
novel. My office training had left me with 
a habit of doing something regularly 
every day as a fundamental condition of 
industry as distinguished from idleness. I 
knew I v/as making no headway unless 
I was doing this, and that I should never 
produce a book in any other fashion. I 
bought supplies of white paper, demy 
size, by sixpennorths at a timej folded it 
in quarto; and condemned myself to fill 
five pages of it a day, rain or shine, dull 
or inspired. I had so much of the school- 
boy and the clerk still in me that if my five 
pages ended in tlie middle of a sentence 
I did not finish it until next day. On the 
other hand, if I missed a day, I made up 
for it by doing a double task on the 
morrow. On this plan I produced five 
novels m five years It was my profes- 
sional apprenticeship, doggedly suffered 
with all die diffidence and dissatisfaction 
of a learner with a very critical master, 
myself to wit, whom there was no pleas- 
ing and no evading, and persevered in to 
save my self-respect in a condinon of 
impecuniosity which, for two acute mo- 
ments (I still recall them with a wry face), 
added broken boots and carefully hidden 
raggedness to cuffs whose edges were 
trimmed by the sassors, and a tall hat so 
limp with age that I had to wear it back- 
to-front to enable me to take it off with- 


out doubling up the bnm. 

I had no success as a novelist. I sent 
the five novels to all the pubhshers in 
London and some m Amenca. None 
would venture on them. Fifty or sixty 
refusals wi thout a single acceptance forced 
me into a fierce self-suffiaency. I became 
undiscourageable, acquiring a super- 
human insensitivencss to praise or blame 
which has been useful to me at times 
since, though at other times it has re- 
tarded my business affairs by making me 
indifferent to the publication and per- 
formances of my works, and even im- 
patient of them as an unwelcome in- 
terruption to the labor of writing thdr 
successors. Instead of seizing every 
opportunity of brining them brfore the 
public, I have often, on plausible butreally 
trivial pretexts, put off proposals which I 
should have embraced with all the normal 
author’s keenness for publiaty. 

Thus, after five years of novel rniting, 

I was a complete professional failure. The 
more I wrote and the better I wrote the 
less I pleased the pubhshers. This first 
novel of mine, though rejected, at least 
elicited some expressions of willingness 
to read any future attempts. Blackwood 
actually accepted and then revoked. Sir 
George Macmillan, then a junior, not 
only sent me a longish and evidently con- 
sidered report by the firm’s reader, John 
(afieiw'ards Lord) Morley, but suggested 
to him that I might be of some use to him 
in his capacity as editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

All such responses ceased with my 
second novel; and I had no means of 
knowing, and was too young and in- 
experienced to guess, that what was the 
matter was not any lack of literary com- 
petence on my part, but the antagonism 
raised by my hosnlity to respectable Vic- 
torian thought and society. I was left 
without a ray of hope; yet I did not stop 
writing novels until, having planned my 
fifth effort on a colossal scale, I found at • 
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the end of ■?'*hat T,*ere to me only the first 
tv o sections of it, that I had no more to 
say and had better ■wait until I had edu- 
cated m}'self much farther. And v.-hen, 
after an interval of cnucal joamahsm, I 
resumed the •KTtting of fiction. I did so 
as a plaj'KTJght and not as a no%eIist. 

Four* of the five novels of my nonage, 
as I call tlicm, at last got into print as 
desenbed in the preface already cited- But 
tile first of them never got published at 
all. Opening the old parcel, as I do novr 
(it IS like opemng a grave that has been 
closed for forty-tv. o years), I find a pile 
of cahiers of tRcnty pages each, and 
realize T,nth some dismay that I am free- 
lo-fzcc ndth a novel containing nearly 
aoojooo words. The title is Immatuntv". 
The handnnting, which slopes slightly 
backw ards, has all the rcgularitv* and icgi- 
bilitv’ of my old cash book. Unfortun- 
ately, tlic mice hav e eaten so much of two 
of me cahiers that die ends of die lines 
are missing. Tins is awkward; for I have 
just told mj self that I must mal:e no at- 
tempt to correct the t. ork of die appren- 
ucc mth the liand of die master; that such 
as It IS it must remain, that I am too old 
now to touch it without produang new 
incongnutics more disagreeable than any 
that arc possible between the stvlc of 
1S79 * 25 te of ipai. Yet. if the 

mice have eaten much, I must plav die 
sedulous ape, Id c Stcvcn'Jon. and imitate 
my 0 V .71 joudifu! manner h^ c any htcr- 
arj forger. 

It may be as! cd w by J should print the 
thing at all: w hy not’ict ill alorcf I am 
quite di^poced to do so; but somehow 
one must not do such thtng« If Beethoven 
had destroved his septet for wmd ir.cfru- 
mcncs wl ca he had advanced to the ninth 
svmphony and tnc Mass m D. manv 
people w iio dchght in d’c sep’c; and can- 
not nfl c hc.vd O’* tail rvr’phonv cr 
M*ss would sulTcr a wanton deprivarien; 
and thoi ch mv ci'Ii «:\le row’ nmics: 
me laugh at its pedantrv, ve: I haic 3 


great respect for die priggish censrerri- 
ousness of my first tilrtts. Ti cj. prove 
too that, like Goethe. I knew all al'’*'g. 
and have added more to my power of 
handling, illustrating, and cddrcss'''g tr.v 
material than to the material use!*'. 

Anvhow. I have Iitde doabi i''‘t Irr- 
maturit}' will be at least readable b;. il e 
easygoing bool buyers who will devour 
anytliing in the shape cf a novel, how- 
ever ridiculously out of las^ ion it tviy 
be. I know that some readers wnil like it 
much better than my later v o*f •; Thc.-e 
must be a certain qualitv of youlti in it 
wKch I could no: now recapture, •’nd 
which mav even l.avc charm .ns veil rn 
w cakress a“d absurditv. Ucvnng re-n-'d 
the otliCr four novels for pub'iraticn and 
repubi cation at one time or anotl cr, 1 
can guarantee the propriety cf mv cariy 
sivle. It wxs ti e last tiling m cortrciTiess. 
I have never aimed at stvlc in mv life: 
stvle is a sort of tr.cicdv tliat comes into 
my scn'enccs by itself. If a wntcr *jys 
w hat he lias to sav as aca.ratclv .■>nd clTcct- 
i.ch as he can, his style will ta' c cam of 
itself, if he has a stvle. But I did set vp 
one condition m my cad , diys. I rosojv cd 
tint I would wntc rotlsirc iha; «.’'ou?d 
not be irtclligihlc to a ferr g^cr '.ith .a 
d.ciionan, iXc the French of Volta re, 
and I therefore av oidcd idiom. (I.a'tcr on 
I came to seel: ’diom. as bci.n^ the mo't 
highh vTah'cd form of language.) Con- 
«cqucntN I do not tvpcct to f.-'d the 
English of Imma'untv idionia’ic. .Yho, 
there will be r'^tkiu:: of the v r cc of the 
p.-bhc ^pcalcr in it: c vo ce that rrgs 
I th'o.'di so mi-cli of my later " or! . Not 
I until linmatunn was fim*-’ cd li c tn 
I xSro d.d I for tFie time rfc to my 
fix: tn a 1 ttic d.harmT drb cal'cd TT s 
' Zc'cnea’ Society, to •"a* c, in s condtti''n 
* cf I rar.b’xabrg r;r,r>u"'t'"'. n.v f;.nt 
assault cn r.n aud.cncc. 

Peri cps I } ad better add c v o~d Z' to 
the cla-aatcrv in the book. J d*' nitl* 
some rcltictancc, because is m sle.-jc ret 
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to mention even the smallest circum- 
stance connecting a fictitious person with 
a living one. If Shakespear had happened 
to mention that he made the Pnnce of 
Denmark carry a set of tablets and make 
notes in them because he had seen Sir 
Walter Raleigh doing so, it would by 
tills time be an invincible tradition in 
Enghsh literature that Raleigh was the 
onginal of Hamlet. We should have 
writers following up the clue, as th^ 
would call It, to the conclusion that Ra- 
leigh was the real author of the play. One 
day, as I was sitting in the reading room 
of the British Museum, beginning my 
fifth and last novel. An Unsocial Social- 
ist, I saw a young lady -ndth an attractive 
and arresting expression, bold, vivid, and 
very clever, working at one of the desks. 
On that ghmpse of a face I instantly con- 
ceived the character and wrote the de- 
scription of Agatha Wyhe. I have never 
exchanged a word with that ladyj never 
made her acquaintance; saw her again 
under the same circumstances but very 
few times; yet if I mention her name, 
which became well known in literature 
(she too was writing a novel then, prob- 
^ly, and perhaps had the hero suggested 
to her by my profile), she will be set down 
as AgaAa Wylie to her dying day, with 
heaven knows how much more scandal- 
ous invention added to account for my 
supposed intimate knowledge of her char- 
arter. Before and since, I have used living 
models as freely as a painter does, and in 
much the same way: Aat is, I have some- 
times made a fairly faithful portrait 
founded on intimate personal intercourse, 
and sometimes, as in Agatha’s case, de- 
veloped what a passing glance suggested 
to my imagination. In the latter case it 
has happened sometimes that the incidents 
I have invented on the spur of such a 
^ glance have hit the facts so nearly that I 
k have found myself accused of unpardon- 

able violations of personal privacy. I 
hardly expect to be believed when I say 


that I once invented a servant for one of 
my models and found afterwards that he 
actually had just such a servanL Between 
the two extremes of actual portraiture and 
pure fancy work suggested by a glance 
or an anecdote, I have copied nature 
with many degrees of fidehly, combining 
studies from life in the same book or play 
with those types and composites and tra- 
ditional figures of the novel and the stage 
which are called pure fictions. Many of 
the characters in this first novel of mine 
owed something to persons I had me^ 
including members of my family (not to 
mention myself); but none of them are 
portraits; and with one exception the 
models are unknown to the public. That 
exception was Cecil Lawson, whose early 
death lost us the only landscape printer 
who ever reminded me of the spacious 
and fascinating experiments of Rubens in 
that branch of printing. When I hved 
at Victona Grove the Lawsons: father, 
mother, Malcolm, and two sisters, lived m 
one of tlie handsome old houses in Chejne 
Walk, Chelsea. Cecil and another brother, 
being married, boarded out. Malcolm was 
a musician; and the sisters sang. One, a 
soprano, daik, quick, plump and bright 
sang joyously. The other, a contralto, 
sang W'lth heartbreaking intensity of ex- 
pression, which she deepened by dressmg 
esthetically, as it was called then, mean- 
ing in the Rossettian taste. Miss Lawson 
produced this effect not by the ugly ex- 
travagances which made the fashionable 
milliners’ version of the esthetic mode 
ndiculous, but by very simple grey and 
brow'n gowns which somehow harmon- 
ized with her habitual expression of sad- 
ness and even suffering; so that when she 
sang “Oh, dont deceive me: oh, never 
leave me,’’ she produced a picture as w'ell 
as a tone poem. Cecil, who had just ac- 
quired a position by the few masterpiecK 
which remain to us, was very much “in 
the movement’’ at the old Grosvenor 
Gallery (now the Aeohan Hall), then 
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new, and passing through tlte sensational 
vogueachieved byitsrevelationsof Bume 
Jones and Wlustler. 

Malcolm was conducting a Gluck So- 
dety, at which I had discovered Gluck 
through a redtal of Alceste, in which 
Theo Marzials, who had a cha^ng bari- 
tone voice, sang the part of Hercules. My 
mother had met Marzials in the course of 
her musical activities: he introduced her 
to Malcolm Lawson: she lent lum a hand 
in the chorus of the Gluck Sodetyj and 
the result was that I found myself invited 
to visit the Lawsons, who were at home 
in Cheyne Walk every Sunday evemng. 
I suffered such agomes of shyness that I 
sometimes walked up and down the Em- 
bankment for tn'enty minutes or more 
before venturing to knock at the door: 
indeed I should have funked it altogether, 
and hurried home askmg myself what was 
die use of torturing myself when it was 
so easy to run away, u I had not been 
instinctively aware that I must never let 
m3tself off in tius manner if I meant ever 
to do anything in the world- Few men 
can have suffered more than I did in my 
youth from simple cowardice or been 
more horribly ashamed of it. I shirked 
and hid when the peril, real or imaginary, 
vas of the sort that I had no vital interest 
in faang; but when such an interest was 
at stake, I went ahead and suffered ac- 
cordingly. The worst of it was that when 
I appeared in the Lawsons’ drawingroom 
I did not appeal to the goodnature of the 
company as a pardonably and even be- 
comingly bashhil novice. I had not then 
tuned the Shavian note to any sort of har- 
mony; and I ha\ e no doubt the Lawsons 
found me discordant, crudely self-assert- 
ive, and insufferable. I hope they, and 
all the others on whom I Jarred at this 
time, forgave me in later years, when it 
turned out that I really had something to 
assert after all. The house and its artistic 
atmosphere were most congemal to me; 
and I liked all the Lawsons; but I had 
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not mastered the art of society at tliat 
time, and could not bear making an in- 
artistic exhibition of myself; so I soon 
c^ed to plague them, and, except for an 
occasional chance meeting with Malcolm, 
passed out of their hves after touching 
them very lightly in passing. 

Cecil Lawson was the spoilt chdd of 
that household. He pontificated on art in 
a -wayward grumbling incoherent musing 
fashion of his own. "^en, following my 
youthful and very irritating system of 
contradictmg everyone from w’hom I 
thought I could leam anything, I sug- 
gested that Whistler v'as something short 
of the greatest artist of all time, he could 
not form a sentence to crush me -with, but 
groaned inarticulately for a moment, like 
a clock about to strike, and then uttered 
the words Tinan Turner Rembrandt 
Velasquez Whistler. He was goodlooking, 
not a big man, but tnmly built, -vnth just 
enough crisply curled hair to proclaim 
the amst without compromising the man. 
I had seen his work in tlie pubhc exhibi- 
tions (never in private); and, thanks to 
my bo)nsh prowlings in the Dubhn Na- 
tional Gallery (as a boy I wanted to be a 
p^ter, never a wTiter), I knew its \ alue. 
His untimely death, which occurred soon 
after my visits, must have broken up the 
Sunday e\enings at Cheyne Walk very 
badly. I did not venture to intrudeafter it. 

I used him in Immaturity as a model 
for the artist CjtiI Scott, an invented 
name which has since been made famous 
by a Bntish composer. I chose it because 
Cyril resembled Cecil raetncally, and be- 
cause I thought Lav'son was a Scot (he 
■was, I learn, bom in Shropslure). But I 
must again -warn the reader against taking 
the man in the book as an autlientic por- 
trait of the great painter, or infemng that 
his courtship and matnage or any of the 
circumstances I have invented for him, 
represent facts in Lawson’s life- I knew 
nothing vhate%'er about him except v hat 
I saw' of him during my few visits to 
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Cheyne Walk; and I have learnt nothing 
since. He set my imagination to -work: 
that was all. 

I have now told as much as seems to 
me necessary of the circumstances and 
relevant antecedents of my first book. It 
is the book of a raw youth, still quite out 
of touch with the country to which he 
had transported himself; and if I am to be 
entirely communicative on this subject, I 
must add that the mere rawness which so 
soon rubs off was complicated by a deeper 
strangeness wWch has made me all my 
life a sojourner on this planet rather than 
a native of it. Whether it be that I was 
bom mad or a little too sane, my king- 
dom was not of this world: I was at home 
only in the realm of my imagination, and 
at my ease only with the mighty dead. 
Therefore I had to become an actor, and 
create for myself a fantastic personality fit 
and apt for dealing with men, and adapt- 
able to the various parts I had to play as 
audior, journalist, orator, politician, com- 
mittee man, man of the world, and so 
forth- In tlds I succeeded later on only 
too well. In my boyhood I saw Charles 
Mathews act in a farce called Cool as a 
Cucumber. The hero was a young man 
just returned from a tour of the world, 
upon which he had been sent to cure him 
of an apparently hopeless bashfulness; 
and the fun lay in the cure having over- 
shot the mark and transformed him into 
a monster of outrageous impudence. I am 
not sure that something of the kind did 
not happen to me; for when my impos- 
ture was at last accomphshed, and I daily 
pulled the threads of the puppet who re- 


presented me in the public press, the ap- 
plause that greeted it was not unlike that 
which Mathev/s drew in Cool as a Cu- 
cumber. CertJunly the growls of resentful 
disgust with which my advances were re- 
sisted closely resembled those of the un- 
fortunate old gendeman in the farce whose 
pictures and fiimiture the young man so 
coolly rearranged to his own taste. At the 
time of which I am writing, however, I 
had not yet learnt to act, nor come to 
tmderstand that my natural character v/as 
impossible on the great stage of London. 
When I had to come out of the realm of 
imaginadon into that of actuahty I was 
still uncomfortable. I was outside society, 
outside politics, outside sport, outside the 
Church. If the term had been invented 
then I should have been called The Com- 
plete Outsider. But the epithet would 
have been appropriate only within the 
hmits of British barbarism. The moment 
music, painting, literature, or science 
came into question the positions were re- 
versed: it was I w'ho was the Insider. I had 
the intellectual habit; and my natural 
combination of critical faculty with liter- 
ary resource needed only a clear compre- 
hension of hfe in the light of an intelh- 
gible theory: in short, a religion, to set it 
m triumphant operation. It was the hek 
of dus last qualification that lamed me in 
those early days in Victoria Grove, and 
that set limits to this ungainly first novel 
of mine, which you will not lose very 
much by skipping. 

Ayot St Lawiiekce 
Summer 1921 


XXX 

THE IRRATIONAL KNOT 

1905 


TMs novel Tvas written m the year 
1880; but tHs preface was not written 
until 25 years later for an American edi- 
tion. In 1880 1 w-as twentyfour; and four 
years had elapsed since I had exported 
myself from Dubhn to London in a con- 
dition of extreme ra-miess and inexperi- 
ence concenung the specifically Ei^hsh 
side of the life with which the book pre- 
tends to deal Everybody wrote novels 
then. It was my second attempt; and it 
shared the fate of my first. Nobody would 
pubhsh It, though I tried all the London 
pubhshers and some American ones. And 
I should not gready blame them if I could 
feel sure that it was the book’s faults and 
not its quahdes that repelled them 

I have narrated elsewhere how in the 
course of time the rejected MS. became 
Mrs Anme Besant’s excuse for lending 
me her ever-helping hand by publishing 
It as a senai in a httle props^andist maga- 
zine of hers. That was how it got loose 
beyond all possibility of recapture. It is 
out of my power now to stand between it 
and the American public. 

At present, of course, I am not the 
author of The Irrational Knot. Physio- 
logists inform us that the substance of our 
bodies (and consequendy of our souls) 
is shed and renewed at such a rate that no 
part of us lasts longer than ei^t years: I 
am therefore not now in any atom of me 
the person who wrote The Irradonal 
Knot in 1880 The last of that author 
perished in 1888; and two of liis suc- 
cessors have smce joined the majonty. 
Fourth of his line, I cannot be expect^ 
to take any very lively interest in the 
novels of my literary great-grandfather. 
Even my personal recollections of him 
are becoming vague and overlaid ndth 
those most misleading of all tradiaons. 


the tradidons founded on the hes a man 
tells, and at last comes to believe, about 
himself to himself. Certrin things, hon'- 
ever, I remember very well. For instance, 
I am significandy clear as to the price of 
the paper on which I vi’rote The Irrational 
Knot. It was cheap — a white demy of un- 
pretentious quality — so that sixpennorth 
lasted a long nme. My daily allovi’ance of 
composition was five pages of dus demy 
in quarto; and I held my natural laziness 
sternly to that task day in, day out, to the 
eid. I remember also that Bizet’s (barmen 
being then new in London, I used it as a 
safety-valve for my romanuc impulses. 
When I was tired of the sordid realism of 
Edward Conolly (whose name does not 
rhyme to Polly, as the Irish stress is on 
the first syllable) I threw down my pen 
and went to the piano to forget him m 
the glamorous societj' of Carmen and her 
crimson toreador and yellow dragoon. 
Not that Bizet’s music could infatuate me 
as it infatuated Nietzsche. Nursed on 
greater masters, I thought less of him 
than he deserved; but the Carmen music 
was — ^in places — exquisite of its hnd, and 
could enchant a young man romantic 
enough to have come to the end of ro- 
mance before I began to create in art for 
myself. I soil could enjoy other people’s 
romances. 

When I say that I did and felt these 
things, I mean, of course, that tlie pre- 
decessor whose name I bear did and felt 
them. The I of today is (? am) cool to- 
wards Carmen, and Carmen, I regret to 
say, does not take the slightest interest in 
him (? me). And now enough of tWs 
jugghng with past and present Shaws. 
The grammaticd comphcaoons of being 
a first person and several extinct third 
persons at the same moment are so 
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frightful that I must return to the ordinary 
misusage, and ask the reader to make the 
necessary corrections in his or her own 
mind. 

This book is not wholly a compound 
of intuition and ignorance. Take for ex- 
ample the profession of my hero, anlrish- 
Amencan electrical engineer. That was 
by no means a flight of fancy. For you 
must not suppose, because I am a man of 
letters, that I never tried to earn an honest 
living. I began trying to commit that sin 
against my nature when I was fifteen, and 
persevered, from youtliful timidity and 
diffidence, until I was twcntythree. My 
last attempt was in 1879, when a company 
was formed in London to exploit an in- 
genious invention by Mr Thomas Alva 
Edison: a much too ingenious invention 
as it proved, being notlung less than a 
telephone of such stentorian efficiency 
that It bellowed your most private com- 
munications all over the house instead of 
whispenng them with some sort of dis- 
cretion. This was not what the British 
stockbroker wanted^ so the company was 
soon merged in the National Telephone 
Company after making a place for itself 
in the history of literature, quite unin- 
tentionally, by providing me with a job. 
Whilst the Edison Telephone Company 
lasted. It crowded the basement of a huge 
pile of offices in Queen Victona Street 
with American artificers. These deluded 
and romantic men gave me a glimpse 
of the slulled proletariat of the United 
States. They sang obsolete sentimental 
songs with genuine emonon; and their 
language was fngh'ful even to an Irish- 
man. They worked with a feroaous 
energy which was out of all proportion 
to the actual result achieved. Indomitably 
resolved to assert their republican man- 
hood by taldng no orders from a tall- 
hatted Englishman whose stiff politeness 
covered his conviction that they were, 
relatively to himself, inferior and com- 
mon persons, they insisted on being 


slave-driven with genuine American oaths 
by a genuine free and equal American 
foreman. They utterly despised the art- 
fully slow British workman who did as 
httle for his wages as he possibly could; 
never hurried himself; and had a deep 
reverence for anyone whose pocket could 
be tapped by respectful behavior. Need I 
add that they were contemptuously won- 
dered at by this same British worlmian as 
a parcel of outlandish adult boys, who 
sweated themselves for their employer’s 
benefit instead of looking after their own 
interests? They adored Mr Edison as the 
greatest man of all time in every possible 
department of science, art, and philo- 
sophy, and execrated Mr Graham Bell, 
the inventor of the rival telephone, as his 
Satanic adversary; but each of them had 
(or pretended to have) on the brink of 
completion, an improvement on the tele- 
phone, usually a new transmitter. They 
were free-souled creatures, excellent com- 
pany: sensitive, cheerful, and profane, 
liars, braggarts, and hustlers; with an air 
of making slow old England hum which 
never left them e\'en when, as often hap- 
pened, they were wrestling with diffi- 
culties of tlieir own making, or strugghng 
in no-thoroughfares from which they had 
to be retrieved like strayed sheep by Eng- 
lishmen without iraa^nation enough to 
go wrong. 

In this environment I remained for 
some months. As I was interested in 
physics and had read Tyndall and Helm- 
holtz, besides having learnt something in 
Ireland through a friendship with one of 
Mr Graham Bell’s cousins who was also 
a chemist and physicist, I was, I believe, 
the only person in the entire establish- 
ment who knew' the current scientific 
explanation of telephony; and as I soon 
struck up a fnendship with our official 
lecturer, a Colchester man whose strong 
point was pre-scientific agriculture, I 
often discharged his dudes for him in a 
manner which, I am persuaded, laid the 
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foundation of Mr Edison’s London re- 
putation: mysolereward being my boyish 
delight in the half-concealed increduhty 
of our visitors (who were convinced by 
the hoarsely startling utterances of die 
telephone that the speaker, alleged by me 
to be twenty miles away, was r^y using 
a speaking-trumpet in the next room), 
and their obvious uncertamiy, when the 
demonstration was over, as to whether 
they ought to tip me or not: a question 
they either decided in the negative or 
never decided at all, for I never got any- 
thing. 

So much for my electrical engineer! 
To get him mto contact with feshionable 
society before he became famous was also 
a problem easily solved I knew of three 
English peers who actually preferred 
physical laboratones to stables, and sden- 
tific experts to gamekeepers: in fact, one 
of the experts was a fiiend of mine- And 
I knew from personal experience that if 
saence bnngs men of all ranks into con- 
tact, art, especially music, does the same 
for men and women. An electridan who 
can play an accompamment can go any- 
where and know anybody. As far as mere 
access and acqudntance go there are no 
class barriers for him My difficulty was 
not to get my hero mto society, but to 
give any sort of plausibility to my picture 
of society w hen I got him mto it. 1 lacked 
the touch of the hterary dmer-out; and I 
had, as the reader will probably find to 
his cost, the classical tradition which 
makes all the persons m a novel, except 
the coimcally vernacular ones, or the 
speakers of phonencally spelt dialect, 
utter themselves in the formal phrases 
and studied syntax of dghteenth century 
rhetonc. In short, I wrote in the style of 
Scott and Dickens; and as fashionable 
society then spoke and behaved, as it still 
does, m no style at all, my transcnptions 
of Oxford and Majdair may nowadays 
suggest an unaccountable and ludicrous 
ignorance of a v ery superfidal and access- 


ible code of maimers. I vi'as not, howev er, 
so ignorant as nu^t have been mferred 
at that time from my unpresentable and 
almost desperate finwdal condition. 

I had, to begin widi, a sort of back- 
stairs knowledge; for in my teens I strug- 
gled for life in ffie office of an Insh gentle- 
man w'ho acted as land agent and private 
banker for many persons of distinction. 
Now it is possible for a London author to 
dine out in the highest curcles for tnenty 
years without learning as much about the 
human frailties of his hosts as the fimuly 
sohator or (m Ireland) the faimly land 
agent leams in twenty days; and some 
of this knowledge inevitably reaches liis 
clerks, espeaally the clerk who keeps the 
cash, w'hich was my particular depart- 
ment. He leams, if capable of the lesson, 
that the anstocraoc profession has as few' 
gerauses as any other profession; so tliat 
if you want a peerage of more than, say, 
half a dozen members, you must fill it up 
with many common persons, and even 
with some deplorably mean ones. For 
“service is no inhentance” either in the 
kitchen or the House of Lords, and the 
case presented by Mr Barrie in his play 
of The Admirable Cnchton, where the 
butler is the man of quality, and his 
master, the Earl, the man of rati, is no fan- 
tasy but a quite common occurrence, and 
indeed to some extent an inevitable one, 
because the English are extremely parti- 
cular in selecting their butlers, w’hilst tliey 
do not select their barons at all, taking 
them as tlie accident of birth sends tliem. 
The consequences mclude much iromc 
comedy. For instance, we have in Eng- 
land a cunous belief in first rate people, 
meaiung all the people w'e do not know; 
and this consoles us for tlie undcmable 
second-rateness of die people we do 
know, besides saving the credit of aristo- 
cracy as an insntution. The unmet aristo- 
crat is devoudy bebeved in; but he is 
alwaj-s round the comer, never at hand. 
That i^e smart set exists; that there is 
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above and beyond that smart set a class so 
blue of blood and exquisite in nature tliat 
It looks down even on the King with 
haughty condescension; that scepticism 
on this nice pomt is a stigma of plebeian 
baseness: all these imagimngs are so com- 
mon here that they constitute the real 
popular sociology of England as much as 
an unlimited credulity as to vaccination 
constitutes the real popular science of 
England. It is, of course, a timid super- 
stition. A British peer or peeress who 
happens by chance to be genuinely noble 
is just as isolated at court as Goethe would 
have been among all the other grandsons 
of publicans, if they had formed a disunct 
class in Frankfurt or Weimar. This I 
knew very well when I wrote my novels; 
and if, as I suspect, I failed to create a 
convincingly verisimilar atmosphere of 
aristocracy, it was not because I load any 
illusions or ignorances as to the common 
humanity of the peerage, and not because 
I gave hterary style to its conversation, 
but because, as 1 had no money, I had to 
blind myself to its enormous importance, 
with the result that I missed the point of 
view, and with it the whole moral basis, 
of the class which rightly values money, 
and plenty of it, as the first condmon of a 
bearable hfe. 

Money is indeed the most important 
thing in the world; and all sound and suc- 
cessful personal and national morality 
should have this fact for its basis. Every 
teacher or twaddler who denies it or sup- 
presses it, is an enemy of life. Money con- 
trols morality; and what makes the United 
States of America look so foolish even in 
foolish Europe is that they are always in a 
state of flurried concern and violent inter- 
ference with morality, whereas they throw 
their money into the streetto be scrambled 
for, and presently find that their cash re- 
serves are not in their own hands, but in 
the pockets of a few millionmres who, 
bewildered by their luck, and unspeak- 
ably incapable of making any truly eco- 


nomic use of it, endeavor to “do good” 
with it by letting themselves be fleeced 
by philanthropic committee men, build- 
ing contractors, librarians and professors, 
in the name of education, science, art, 
and what not; so tliat sensible people ex- 
hale relievedly when the pious millionaire 
dies, and his heirs, demoralized by being 
brought up on his outrageous income, 
begin the socially beneficent work of 
scattennghis fortune through thechannels 
of the trades that flourish by notous 
living. 

This, as I have said, I did not then 
understand; for I knew money only by 
the want of it. Ireland is a poor country; 
and my father was a poor man in a poor 
country. By this I do not mean that he 
■vt'as hungry and homeless, a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water. My friend 
Mr James Huneker, a man of gorgeous 
imagination and incorrigible romann- 
dsm, has described me to the Amencan 
public as a peasant lad who has raised 
himself, as ml American presidents are 
assumed to have raised themselves, from 
die humblest departments of manual labor 
to the loftiest eminence. James flatters 
me. Had I been bom a peasant, I should 
now be a tramp. My notion of my father's 
income is even vaguer than his own was 
— and that is sajdng a good deal — ^but he 
always had an income of at least three 
figures (four, if you count in dollars in- 
stead of pounds); and what made him 
poor was that he conceived himself as 
bom to a soaal position which even in 
Ireland could have been maintained in 
digmfied comfort only on twice or thnee 
what he had. And he married on that 
assumption. Fortunately for me, social 
opportunity is not always to be measured 
by income. There is an important ec<^ 
nomic factor, first analysed by an Ameri- 
can economist (General Walker), and 
called rent of abihty. Now this rent, when 
die abibty is of die artistic or political 
sort, is often paid in kind. For example, a 
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London possessor of such ability may, 
"With barely enough money to maintdn a 
furnished bedroom and a single present- 
able suit of clothes, see eveiySimg -worth 
seeing that a milhonaire can see, and know 
everybody worth knowing tbat he can 
know. Long before I reached tius point 
myself, a very trifling accomphsbment 
gave me ghmpses of the sort of fashion- 
able hfe a peasant never sees. Thus I re- 
member one evening during the novel- 
wnung penod when nobody would pay 
a fartog for a stroke of my pen, -wahang 
along Sloane Street in that blessed shield 
of hterary shabbiness, everang dress A 
man accosted me with an eloquent appeal 
for help, ending with the assurance that 
he had not a penny in the world. I rephed, 
■with exact truth, "Neither have 1." He 
tlianked me dvilly, and went away, ap- 
parently not in the least surpnsed, leav- 
ing me to ask myself w'hy I did not turn 
beggar too, since I felt sure that a man 
who did It as well as he must be m com- 
fortable circumstances 
Another remimscence. A little past 
midnight, in the same costume, I was 
turning from Piccadilly into Bond Street, 
w'hen a lady of the pavement, out of luck 
that evening so far, confided to me that 
the last bus for Brompton had passed, 
and tliat she should be grateful to any 
gentleman w’ho would gl^ c her a lift in a 
hansom. My old-fashioned Insh gallantry 
had not tlien been w'om off by age and 
England* besides, as a novelist w-ho could 
find no publisher, I was touched by the 
similanty of our trades and predicaments. 
I excused m 3 rself very politely on die 
ground that my wife (invented for the 
occasion) was waiting for me at home, 
and that I felt sure so attractive a lady 
would ha\e no difficulty in finding 
another escort. Unfortunately this speech 
made so fa\ orable an impression on her 
tliat she immediately took my arm and 
declared her willingness to go an}*where 
widi me, on the flattenng ground that I 
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was a perfect gendeman. In -vain did I try 
to persuade her that in coming up Bond 
Street and deserting Piccadilly she was 
throwing away her last diance of a han- 
som: she attached herself so det otedly to 
me that I could not without actual \io- 
lence shake her off. At last I made a stand 
at the end of Old Bond Street I took out 
my purse; opened it; and held it upside 
down. Her countenance fell, poor girl! 
She turned on her heel with a melancholy 
flirt of her skirt, and \amshed. 

Now on boA these occasions I had 
been in the company of people who spent 
at least as much in a week as I did in a 
year. Why was I, a penniless and un- 
knowm young man, admitted there? 
Simply because, thou^i I wus an execrable 
pianist, and neier improved until the 
happy invention of the pianola made a 
Paderew ski of me, I could play a simple 
accompaniment at sight more congenially 
to a singer than most amateurs. It ts true 
that the musical side of London society, 
with Its streak of Bohemianism, and its 
necessary toleranon of foreign ways and 
professional manners, is far less typically 
English than the sporting side or tlic 
polmcal side or the Phihsune side; so 
much so, indeed, tliat people may and do 
pass their lives in it witliout ever disco\ cr- 
ing what English plutocracy in tlie mass 
IS really hke: snll, if you wander m it 
noctumally for a fitful j'car or so as I did, 
with empty pockets and an utter impos- 
sibility of approaching it by daylight 
(owing to the too obtious decay of the 
morning wardrobe), y ou ha\ e sometliing 
more actual to go on than the halluana- 
tions of a peasant lad setting his footman- 
fully on tlie lowest rung of the soaal 
ladder. I ne\er climbed any ladder: I have 
achie\ed eminence by sheer graiitanon; 
and I hereby warn all peasant lads not to 
be duped by my* pretended example into 
regarding their present semtude as a 
practicable first step to a cclebnty* so 
dazzling that its subject cannot even sup- 
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press his own bad novels. 

Conceive me tlien at the writing of The 
Irrational Knot as a person neidier be- 
lon^g to the world I describe nor 
wholly ignorant of it, and on certain 
points quite incapable of conceiving it 
intuitively. A whole world of art which 
did not exist for it lay open to me. I was 
faraihar with the greatest in that world: 
mighty poets, painters, and musicians 
were my intimates. I found the world of 
artificial greatness founded on conven- 
tion and money so repugnant and con- 
temptible by comparison that I had no 
sympathetic understanding of it. People 
are fond of blaming valets because no 
man is a hero to his valet. But it is equally 
true that no man is a valet to his hero; 
and the hero, consequently, is apt to 
blunder very ludicrously ^out valets, 
through judging them from an irrelevant 
standard of heroism: heroism, remember, 
having its faults as well as its qualities. I, 
always on the heroic plane imaginatively, 
had two disgusting faults which I did not 
recognize as faults because I could not 
help them. I was poor and (by day) 
shabby. I therefore tolerated the gross 
error that poverty, though an incon- 
venience and a trial, is not a sin and a dis- 
grace; and I stood for my self-respect on 
the things I had: probity, ability, know- 
ledge of art, laboriousness, and whatever 
else came cheaply to me. Because I could 
walk into Hampton Court Palace and the 
National Gallery (on free days) and enjoy 
Mantegna and Michael Angelo whilst 
milhonmres were yawning miserably 
over inept gluttomes; because I could 
suffer more by hearing a movement of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony taken at a 
wrong tempo than a duchess by losing a 
diamond necklace,! was indifferent to the 
repulsive fact that if I had fallen in love 
vtith the duchess I did not possess a 
morning suit in wMch I could reasonably 
have expected her to touch me with the 
furthest protended prir of tongs; and I 


did not see that to remedy this I should 
have been prepared to wade through seas 
of other people’s blood. Indeed it is this 
perception which constitutes an aristo- 
cracy nowadays. It is the secret of all our 
governing classes, which consist finally 
of people who, though perfealy prepared 
to be generous, humane, cultured, phil- 
anthropic, public spirited and personally 
charming in the second instance, are un- 
alterably resolved, in the first, to have 
money enough for a handsome and 
delicate life, and will, in pursuit of that 
money, batter in the doors of their fellow- 
men, sell them up, sweat them in fetid 
dens, shoot, stab, hang, imprison, sink, 
bum, and destroy them in the name of 
law and order. And this shows their 
fundamental sanity and rightmindedness; 
for a sufficient income is indispensable to 
the practice of virtue; and the man who 
will let any unselfish consideration stand 
between him and its attainment is a 
weakhng, a dupe, and a predestined slave. 
If I could convince our impecunious mobs 
of this, the world would be reformed 
before the end of the week; for the slug- 
gards who are content to be wealthy 
without working and the dastards who 
are content to work without being 
wealthy, together with all the pseudo- 
morahsts and ethicists and cowardice 
mongers generally, would be extermin- 
ated without shrift, to the unutterable 
enlargement of hfe and ennoblement of 
humanity. We might even make some 
beginnings of civilization under such 
happy circumstances. 

In the days of The Irrational Knot I 
had not learnt this lesson; consequently 
I did not understand the British peerage, 
just as I did not understand that glorious 
and beautiful phenomenon, the “heart- 
less” rich American woman, who so 
thoroughly and admirably understands 
that conscience is a luxury, and should be 
indulged in only when the vital needs of 
life have been abundantly satisfied. The 
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instinct -which has led die British peerage 
to fortify Itself by American alliances is 
healthy and -w'ell inspired. Thanks to it, 
•we shdl still have a few people to main- 
tmn the tradition of a handsome, free, 
proud, costly hfe, tihilst the craven mass 
of us are keeping up our starv'ding pre- 
tence that it is more important to be good 
than to be rich, and piously cheating, 
robbing, and murdermg one another by 
doing our duty as policemen, soldiers, 
baihffs, jurymen, turnkeys, hangmen, 
tradesmen, and curates, at the command 
of those who know that the golden grapes 
are not sour. Why, good heavens! we 
shall all pretend that this straightforward 
truth of nune is mere Swiftian saute, be- 
cause it would require a htde courage to 
take It seriously and dther act on it or 
make me dnnk the hemlock for uttering 
It. 

There-was the less excuse for my hhnd- 
ness because I -was at that very moment 
laying the foundations of my high for- 
tune by the most ruthless disregard of all 
the quack duties which lead the peasant 
lad of hcUon to the White House, and 
harness thereal peasant boy to the plough 
unul he is finally sv-ept, as rubbish, into 
the w'orkliouse. I was an ablebodied and 
ableminded young man in tlie strength of 
my youth; and my family, then heavily 
embarrassed, needed my help uigently. 
That I should havre chosen to be a burden 
to tliem instead was, according to all the 
convenuons of peasant lad ficuon, mon- 
strous Well, witliout a blush I eniraced 
the monstrosit}'. I did not throw myself 
into the struggle for life: I threw’ my 
mother into ir. I was not a stafi" to my 
fatlicr’s old age: I hung on to liis coat 
tails His reward was to hve just long 
enough to read a review' of one of tliese 
silly nov cIs w’nttcn in an obscure journal 
by a personal friend of my own (now’ 
eminent in literature as Mr John Mac- 
kinnon Robertson) prefiguring me to 
some extent as a considcr^le author. I 1 


think, mj-self, that this was a handsome 
reward, far better worth hav’ing tlian a 
nice pension from a dutiful son strug- 
ghng slav’ishly for his parent’s bread in 
some sordid trade. Handsome or not, it 
was the only return he ever had for the 
htde pension he contnv cd to export from 
Ireland for his family. My mother rein- 
forced it by drudging in her elder years 
at the art of music w’hich she had fol- 
lowed in her prime freely for love. I only 
helped to spend it. People wondered at 
my heardessness: one joung and ro- 
mantic lady had the courage to remon- 
strate openly and mdignandy with me, 
“for the which,” as Pepj-s said of die 
shipwright’s wife who refused liis ad- 
vances, “I did respect her.” Callous as 
Comus to moral babble, I steadily wrote 
my fiv e pages a day and made a man of 
mv’self (at my modier’s expense) instead 
of a slave. And I protest diat I will not 
suffer James Huncker or any romantiast 
to pass me off as a peasant boy qualifying 
for a chapter in Smiles’s Self Help, or a 
good son supporting a helpless mother, 
instead of a stupendously selfish artist 
leaning with the foil w eight of his hungrv 
body on an energcnc and capable w oman. 
No, James’ such lies arc not only unneces- 
sar}’, but fearfully depressing and funda- 
mentally immoral, besides being hardly 
fiur to die supposed peasant lad’s parents 
My mother worked for my hving instead 
ofpreachingthatitwasmv dutj to work 
for hers: dierefore take off your hat to her, 
and blush. 

It IS now open to any one w ho pleases 
to read Tlie Irranonal Knot. I do not 
recommend him to; but it is possible that 
die same mpterious force w Inch drove 
me dirough die labor of writing it may 
have had some purpose which will sus- 
tain odicrs through die labor of reading 
it, and even reward them widi some 
ghasdj enjov’ment of it. For my own part 
I cannot stand it. It is to me only one 
of die heaps of spoiled material that all 
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apprenticeship involves, I consent to its 
publication because I remember that 
British colonel who called on Beethoven 
when the elderly composer was worb'ng 
at his posthumous quartets, and offered 
him a commission for a work in the style 
of his 3ejune septet. Beethoven drove the 
Colonel out of the house with objurga- 
tion. I think that was uncivil. There is a 
time for tlie septet, and a time for the 
posthumous quartets. It is true that if a 
man called on me now and asked me to 
wnte sometliing like The Irrational Knot 
I should have to exerase great self-con- 
trol. But diere are people who read Man 
and Superman, and then tell me (actually 
to my face) diat I have never done any- 
thing so good as Cashel Byron’s Profes- 
sion. After this, there may be a public for 
even The Irrational Knot; so let it go. 

London, Afqy 26, 1905. 


P.S. — Since wridng the above I have 
looked through the proof-sheets of this 
book, and found, with some access of re- 
spect for my youth, titat it is a ficuon of 
the first order. By this I do not mean that 
it IS a masterpiece in that order, or even a 
pleasant example of it, but simply that, 
such as it is, it is one of those fictions in 
which the morality is onginal and not 
ready-made. Now this quality is the true 
diagnostic of the first order m literature, 
and indeed in all the arts, including tlie 
art of life. It is, for example, the distinc- 
tion that sets Shakespear’s Hamlet above 
his other plays, and that sets Ibsen’s work 
as a v/hole above Shakespear’s work as 
a whole. Shakespear’s morality is a mere 
reach-me-down; and because Hamlet does 
not feel comfortable in it and struggles 
against the misfit, he suggests sometiung 
better, futile as his struggle is, and in- 
competent as Shdeespear shews himself 
in his effort to think out the revolt of 
his feehng against ready-made morality. 


Ibscn’smoralityis original all throughihe 
knows well that the men in the street have 
no use for pnnciples, because they can 
neither understand nor apply them; and 
that what they can understand and apply 
are arbitrary rules of conduct, often 
frightfully destructive and inhuiiuin, but 
at least defimte rules enabling the com- 
mon stupid man to know where he stands 
and what he may do and not do without 
getting into trouble. Now to all writers 
of the first order, these rules, and the need 
for them produced by the moral and in- 
tellectual incompetence of the ordinary 
human animal, are no more invariably 
beneficial and respectable than the sun- 
hght which ripens the wheat in Sussex 
and leaves the desert deadly in Sahara, 
making the cheats of the ploughman’s 
child rosy in the morning and sinking 
the ploughman brain-sick or dead in the 
afternoon; no more inspired (and no less) 
than the rehgion of the Andaman island- 
ers; as much in need of frequent throw- 
ing away and replacement as the com- 
munity’s boots. By wntets of the second 
order the readymade morality is accepted 
as the basis of all moral judgment and 
criticism of the characters they portray, 
even when their genius forces them to 
represent their most attractive heroes and 
heroines as violating the readymade code 
in all directions. Far be it from me to 
pretend that the first order is more read- 
able dian the second! Shakespear, Scotty 
Dickens, Dumas pere are not, to say the 
least, less readable than Euripides and 
Ibsen, Nor is the first order always more 
constructive; for Byron, Oscar Wilde, 
and Larochefoucauld did not get furtiier 
in positive philosophy than Rusldn and 
Carlyle, though they could snuff Rus- 
kin’s Seven Lamps with their fingers 
without flinching. Still, the first order 
remmns the first order and the second the 
second for all tliat: no man who shuts his 
eyes and opens his mouth when religion 
and morality are offered to him on a long 
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spoon can share the same Parnassian 
bench -with those who make an onginal 
conmbution to religion and mordity, 
were it only a cntiasm. 

Therefore on coming back to this Ir- 
xationai Knot as a stranger after tR’enty- 
five years, I am proud to find that its 
morality is not ready-made. The drunken 
prima donna of a bygone type of musical 
burlesque is not depicted as an immoral 
person, but as a person with a morality of 
her own, no worse in its w'ay than the 
morality of her highly respectable wine 
merchant in its way. The soaology of 
the successful in%'entor is his own soao- 
logy too; and it is by his onginahty in 
this respect that he passes irresistibly 
through all the readymade prejudices that 
are set up to bar his promotion. And the 
heroine, nice, amiable, benevolent, and 
atmous to please and bcha\e well, but 
hopelessly secondhand in her morals and 
nicenesses, and consequently without any 
real moral force now that the threat of 
hell has lost its terrors for her, is left 
destitute among the failures which are so 
puzzling to thoughtless people. “I carmot 
understand w'hy she is so unluckj'. she is 
such a nice w’oman 1”: that is the formula. 
As if people with any force in tliem ever 
were altogetlier mce! 

And so I claim the first order for this 
jejune exploit of mine, and in\iic }ou to 
note thatthe final chapter, so remote ftom 
Scott and Dickens and so close to Ibsen, 
was WTittcn years before Ibsen came to 
my knowledge, thus proMng tliat the 
revolt of the Life Force against read)- 
made morality in die ninetecndi century 
was not the work of a Norwegian mi- 
crobe. but wTjuld have worked itself into 
expression m English literature had Nor- 
way nc%er existed In fact, when Miss 
Lord’s tianslaaon of A Doll’s House ap- 


peared in the cighteen-cighdes, and so 
excited some of my Socialist friends diat 
they got up a pri\ate reading of it in 
w'hich I was cast for the part of Krogstad, 
its novelty as a morally original stud\ of 
a ncirnage did not stagger me as it 
staggered Europe. I had made a morally 
original study of a mamage mjaclf, and 
made it^ too, wndiout any mclodramaric 
forgeries, spinal diseases, and suiadcs, 
though I had to confess to a study of 
dipsomania. At all events, I chattered and 
ate caramels in the back drawing-room 
(our green-room) whilst Eleanor Marc, 
as Nora, brought Helmer to book at the 
other side of tlie folding doors. Indeed I 
concerned myself very little about Ibsen 
until, later on, William Ardicr translated 
Peer Gym. to me ma locc, when tlic 
magic of tlic great poet opened my eyes 
in a fiash to the importance of die socmI 
philosopher. 

I senously suggest that Tlic Irrational 
Knot may be regarded as an early at- 
tempt on the part of die life Force to 
w'nte A Doll's House in English by die 
instrumentality of a ver}' immature waiter 
aged 24. And diough I say it that should 
not, the choice w’as not such a bad sliot 
for a stupid instincuc e force that has to 
w ork and become conscious of itself by 
means of human brains If we could only 
rcahze diat diough die Life Force sup- 
plies us with Its own purpose it has no 
other brains to work wadi than those it 
has painfully and impcrfecdc ccoKcd in 
our licads, the peoples of the earth w ould 
Icam some pity for their gods; and we 
should ha\ e a religion that w ould not be 
contradicted at ct ery turn by die Tliing- 
That-Is gi\ing die he to the Thmg-TliaV 
Ought-'To-Be. 

Welywn, June 2j. ipoy. 
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NOVELS OF ^^y NONAGE 

I never think of Cashel B)rron’s Pro- 
fession -without a shudder at the narrow- 
ness of my escape from becoming a suc- 
cessful novelist at the age of tv/enty-six. 
At that moment an adventurous pubhsher 
might have ruined me. Fortunately for 
me, there -were no adventurous publishers 
at that time, and I was forced to fight my 
T^y, instead of being ingloriously bought 
off at the first brush. Not that Cashel 
B}'ron’s Profession -cc'as my very first 
novel. It was my fourth, and was fol- 
lowed by yet another. I recall these five 
remote products of my nonage as five 
heavy brovv^n paper parcels w'hich were 
always coming back to me from some 
publisher, and raising the very serious 
financial question of the sixpence to be 
paid to Messrs Carter, Paterson, and Co., 
the carriers, for passing them on to die 
next pubhsher. Eventually, Carter, Pater- 
son, and Co. were the oidy gainers; for 
the pubhshers had to pay their readers’ 
fees for nothing but a v/aming not to 
pubhsh me; and I had to pay the six- 
pences for sending my parcels on a boot- 
less errand. At last I grew out of novel- 
v/nting, and set to work to find out what 
the world was really like. The result of 
my investigations, so far, entirely con- 
firms the observation of Goethe as to the 
amazement, the incredulity, the moral 
shock wddi whidi the poet discovers that 
what he supposed to be the real v/orld 
does not exist, and that men and women 
are made by their own fancies in the 
image of the ima^nary creatures in his 
youthful fictions, only much stupider. 

Unfortunately for the immature poet, 
he has not in his nonage the satisfaction 
of knov/mg that his guesses at life are 


true. Bringa peasant into a drawing-room, 
and though his good sense may lead him 
to behave very properly, yet he will suffer 
torments of misgiving that everything he 
does must be a solecism. In my earlier 
excursions into hterature I confess I felt 
like the peasant in the drawing room. I 
was, on the whole, glad to get out of it 
Looking back now v/ith the eyes of ex- 
perience, I find that I certainly did make 
blunders in matters outside the scope of 
poetic divination. To take a very mild 
example, I endowed the opulent heroine 
of this very book -with a park of thir^' 
acres in extent, being then fully persuaded 
that this was a reasonable estimate of the 
size of the Isle of Wight or thereabouts 
But it is not by the solecisms of ignorance 
that the young man malies himself most 
ridiculous Far more unnatural than these 
w’ere my proprieties and accuracies and 
intelligences. I did not hno-w my England 
then. I was young, raw from eighteenth 
centur}’’ Ireland, modest, and anxious lest 
my poverty and pro\Tnciahty should pre- 
vent me from correctly representing the 
intelhgence, refinement, consaence, and 
good breeding -w'hich I supposed to be as 
natural and common in Enghsh society 
as in Scott’s novels. I actuSly thought 
that educated people conscientiously 
learnt their manners and studied thdr 
opimons — were really educated, in short 
— ^instead of merely piclring up the habits 
and prejudices of their set, and confidently 
presenting the resultant absurd equip- 
ment of class solecisms to the •v\'orld as a 
perfect gentility. Consequently the only 
characters which were natural in my 
novels were the comic characters, because 
the island -was (and is) populated exclus- 
ively by comic characters Take them 
seriously in fiction, and the result is the 
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Dicikens heroine or the Sarah Grand hero: 
pathedcally unattracti^ e figments both of 
them- Thus m)’^ ima^naiy persons of 
guahty became quite unlike any actual 
persons at large in England, being su- 
perior to them in a priggish manner 
■vihich -would nowadays rouse the humor 
of our younger pubhshers’ readers lery 
inopportunely. In 1882, howeier, the 
hterary fashion -which distinguished the 
\-irtuaus and serious characters in a novel 
by a decorous styhshness and scrupulous- 
ness of composition, as if all ihdr speeches 
had been correaed by dieir governesses 
and schoolmasters, had not yet been ex- 
ploded by the “New Journalism” of 18S8 
and the advent of a host of authors v»ho 
had apparently never read anything, 
catering for a proletariat nev»ly made 
hterate by the Education Act- The dis- 
tinction betR een the naturalness of Caleb 
Balderstone and the amfidahty of Edgar 
and Lucy vfas soil regarded as one of die 
sodal decendes by the seniors of htera- 
ture; and this probably explains the fact 
that the only mtimauons 1 rccdvcd that 
my -R ork had made some impression, and 
had even been hesitatingly condemned, 
-Rcre from die older and more august 
houses whose readers were all grav'e 
elderly lovers of literature. And die more 
I progressed to-R-ards my own individual 
style and ventured upon the freer ex- 
pression of my own ideas, die more I dis- 
appointed them. As to the regular nov el- 
publisliing houses, whose readers were 
merely on the scent of populanty, diev' 
gav c me no quarter at all. And so between 
the old stool of my literary consaentious- 
ncssandthenew stool of a view oflifediat 
did notreach publishing-pointin England 
unnl about ten years later, when Ibsen 
drov e it in. my nov els fell to the ground. 

I was to fnd later on that a book is like 
a diild' It IS easier to bring it into the 
world than to control it when it is 
launched there. .A.S long as I kept sending 
my nov els to the publishers, thev w ere as 


safe from publicity as they would have 
been in the fire, where I had better, per- 
haps, have put them- But when I Sung 
them aside as frilures they almost in- 
standy began to shev, signs of hfe. 

The Sociahst revival of d’c eighties, 
into w-^hich I had plunged, produced die 
usual crop of propagandist magarines, in 
the conduct of which payment of the 
printer was the main problem, payment 
of contributors being quite out of die 
quesuon. Tlie editor of sucli a magazine 
can never count on a full supply of hv e 
matter to make up his tale of pages. But 
if he can collect a stock of unreadable 
novels, die refuse of die publisbrng trade, 
and a stock of minor poems (die w crld is 
full of such trash), an instalment of serial 
novel and a few verses will alway-s make 
up the magazine to any required size, -‘knd 
dds was how I found a use at last for my 
brown paper parcels. It seemed a miaucr 
of no more consequence than stulnng so 
many broken window-panes with them; 
but it had momentous consequences; for 
in this way four of die five got printed 
and published in London, and dnis m- 
adcntally became die common propeny 
of the aiizens of the United States of 
-America. Tlicsc pioneers did not at first 
appreciate their new acquisition; and no- 
thing parucular happened except diat tJ 0 
first novel (Xo. 5: for I ladled d.cm out 
to the Socialist magazine editors in in- 
verse order of composition) made me ac- 
quainted with \^'iiliam Moms, w ho, to my 
surpnsc, had been reading the monthly 
instalments widi a certain relish. But tint 
only proved how much easier it is to 
please a great man than a little one, especi- 
ally when you share hts polit'cs. Xo. 5, 
called An Unsocial Soaalist. vms folio .. cd 
by Xo. 4, Cashel Byron’s Profession; ard 
C^hel ByTon would not he quiet in his 
serial grav c, but presently ro'c and -r alkcd 
as a book. 

It happened in this way . Ttic name of 
the magazine w-as To-Day, hot die pre- 
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sent paper of that name, but one of the 
many To-days which are now Yester- 
days. It had several editors, among them 
Mr Belfort Bax and the late James Leigh 
Joynes; but all the editors were in part- 
nership with Mr Henry Hyde Champion, 
who printed tlie magazine, and conse- 
quently went on for ever, whilst the others 
came and went. It was a fantastic busi- 
ness, Joynes having thrown up an Eton 
mastership, and Champion a commission 
in the army, at the call of Socialism. But 
Champion’s pugnacity survived his abdi- 
cated adjutancy: he had an unregenerate 
taste for pugilism, and liked Cashel Byron 
so much that he stereotyped the pages of 
To-Day which it occupied, and in spite 
of my friendly remonstrances, hurled on 
the market a misshapen shilling edition. 
My friend Mr William Archer reviewed 
it prominently; the Saturday Review, al- 
ways susceptible in those days to the arts 
of self-defence, unexpectedly declared it 
the novel of the age; Mr W. E. Henley 
wanted to have it dramatized; Stevenson 
wrote a letter about it, of which more 
presently; the other papers hastily searched 
their waste-paper baskets for it and re- 
viewed it, mostly ratlier disappointedly; 
and the public preserved its composure 
and did not seem to care. 

That shilling edition began with a tliou- 
sand copies; but it proved immortal. I 
never got anything out of it; and Mr 
Champion never got anything out of it; 
for he presently settled in Austraha, and 
his pnnting presses and stereo plates were 
dispersed. But from that time fortli tlie 
book was never really out of print; and 
though Messrs Walter Scott soon placed 
a revised shilling edition on the market, 
I suspect that still, in some obscure print- 
ing office, those old plates of Mr Cham- 
pion’s from time to time produce a “re- 
mainder” of the original Modem Press 
edition, which is to the present what the 
Quarto Hamlet is to the Folio. 

On the passing of To-Day, I became 


novelist in ordinary to a magazine called 
Our Corner, edited by Mrs Annie Besant 
It had the singular habit of paying for its 
contnbutions, and was, I am afraid, to 
some extent a device of Mrs Besant’s for 
relieving necessitous young propagand- 
ists without wounding their pride by 
open almsgiving. She was an incorrigible 
benefactress, and probably revenged her- 
self for my freely expressed scorn for this 
weakness by drawing on her private ac- 
count to pay me for my jejune novels. 
At last Our Comer went the way of all 
propagandist magazines, completing a 
second nonage novel and its own career 
at the same moment. This left me with 
only one unprinted masterpiece, my Opus 
I, which had cost me an unconsdon^le 
quanuty of paper, and was called, with 
merciless fimess. Immaturity. Part of it 
had by tliis time been devoured by mice, 
though even they had not been able to 
fimsh it. To this day it has never escaped 
from its old brown paper travelhng suit; 
and I only mention it because some of its 
characters appear, Trollope fashion, m 
tlie later novels. I do not think any of 
them got so far as Cashel Byron's Pro- 
fession; but the Mrs Hoskyn and her 
guests who appear in that absurd Chapter 
VI are all borrowed from prevaous works. 

The unimportance of these particulars 
must be my apology for detaihng them 
to a world that finds something romantic 
in what are called literary struggles. How- 
ever, I must most indignantly deny that 
I ever struggled. I wrote the books: it 
tlie pubhshers w'ho struggled with 
them, and struggled in vain. The pubhc 
now takes up the struggle, impelled, not 
by any fresh operations of iiune, but by 
Literary Destiny. For there is a third act 
to my tragedy. 

Not long ago, when the memory of 
the brown paper parcels of 1879-1883 
had been buried under twenty years of 
work, I learnt from the American papers 
tiiat the list of book sales in one of the 
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United States 'R'as headed by a cert^ 
novel called An Unsodal SodahsL by 
Bernard Shaw. This -s-as unmistakeably 
Opus j of the Novels of My Nonage. 

: Columljia v'as beginning to look after 

: her hitherto neglected acquisition- Ap- 
: patently the result was encouraging; for 
r presendy the same publisher produced a 
newediuon of Cashel Byron’s Profession 
(Opus 4). in criudang which the more 
Aoughtful retnewers, una-R-are that the 
publisher was workingbackwards through 
the hst, pomtcd out the marked ad\’ance 
in my style, the surer gnp, the clearer 
form, the finer art, the maturer view of 
the world, and so forth. As it vrzs clearly 
unfair that my own American publishers 
should be debarred by delicacy towardsrae 
from exploiting the new field of derelict 
fiction, I begged them to make the most 
of their national inhentance; and with my 
fiill approval. Opus 3, called Love Among 
die Aidsts (a paraphrase of the forgotten 
line Love Among the Roses) followed. 
No doubt it will pay its way: people w ho 
will read An Unsocial Socialist will read 
anything But the new' enthusiasm for 
Cashel Byron did not stop here. Ameri- 
can ladies were seized with a desire to go 
on die stage and be Lydia Carew for tw o 
dinllmg hours. American actors “saw 
themselves” as Cashel. Mr James Corbett 
has actually appeared on ^e New York 
stage in the part. There can be no doubt 
now that my novels, so long left for dead 
in die forlorn-hope magazines of the 
eighties, hat e arisen and begun to pro- 
pagate tliemseU es x*igorously throughout 
the new’ w odd at the rate of a dollar and 
a lialf per copy, free of all roj’alij* to the 
flattered audior. 

Blame not me, dicn, reader, if these 
exerdses of a raw apprentice break loo'se 
again and msi«t on their right to li\c. The 
w orld ne\ cr did know chalk from cheese 
in mittcrs of art, and, after all. since it is 
only the young and the old wlio hate i 
time 10 read, the rest being too busj- In- ; 
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ing. my exercises may be fitter for die 
market than my masterp’ec^ 

Cashel B}'ron's Profession is notax erx* 
venturesome repuhhcauon, because, as I 
hax e said, the stoty* has net er been really 
out of print. But for some years after d’e 
expiration of my agreement with Messrs 
Walter Scott I did my best to rupp'-css 
it, thou^ by that dme it bed become die 
subject of proposals from a new ge''cra- 
don of publishers. The truth is, die pre- 
ference for this pardcular roxcl annoyed 
me. In noxel-wriung diere are two trust- 
wordiy dodges for capturing die public. 
One is to slaughter a child and pad.osti- 
cate ox er its deadibed for a w hole chapter. 
The other is to describe either a fight or 
a murder. There is a fight in Cashel 
BxTon’s Profession: that profession itself 
IS fighting; and here lay the w Iiolc scliool- 
boy secret of die book’s little xogue I 
had the old gncx-ancc of the author: 
people wnll admire him for die feats tint 
any fool can achiexc, and bear malice 
against him for boring diem xndi better 
work. Besides, my consacncc was not 
quite easy in die matter. In spite of all my 
pains to present die prizefighter and his 
pursuits without any romantic gla’uor 
(for indeed the true artistic mattnal of 
Ae story is die comedy of die contra':t 
between the rcahnes of the ring and the 
common romantic glorification or <enu- 
mcntal abhorrence of it), yet our non- 
combatant auzens arc so fond of setting 
other people to fight that die only clTeci 
ofsucli desenpnons as ! liaxe incidentaUy 
gixcn of Cashel's p-ofcssional perfotm- 
anccs is to male people want to sec 
somcdiing of die sort and tal.e s'tps ac- 
cordingly*. This tendency of die book was 
repugnant to me; and if pnrcfighting 
were a sleeping dog, I should cena niy 
let it lie, in spite of die American cditiO''<. 

Unfortunately die dos is awake, bark- 
ing and b’ting xngo'Ouslx . T x entv x cars 
ago prirefighang —as nipposed to be 
dead. Few hxnng men rcnembered liu 
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palmy days when Tom and Jerry went 
to Jackson’s rooms (where Byron — not 
Cashel, but the poet — studied “the noble 
art”) to complete their education as Cor- 
inthians; when Cnbb fought Molyneux 
and was to Tom Spring what Skene was 
to Cashel Byron; v/hen Kemble engaged 
Dutch Sam to carry on the war with the 
O.P. noters; when Sharpies’ portraits of 
leading bruisers were engraved on steel; 
when Bell’s Life was a fashionable paper, 
and Pierce Egan’s Boxiana a more ex- 
pensive publishing enterprise than any 
modem Badminton volume. The sport 
was supposed to have died of its own 
blackguardism by the second quarter of 
the century; but the connoisseur who ap- 
proaches the subject without moral bias 
will, I think, agree with me that it must 
have lived by its blackguardism and died 
of Its intoler^le tediousness; for all prize- 
fighters are not Cashel Byrons, and in 
barren dreariness and futility no spectacle 
on earth can contend v/ith that of two 
exhausted men trying for hours to tire 
one another out at fisticuffs for die sake 
of their backers. The Sayers revival in 
the sixties only left the ring more dis- 
credited than ever, since die injunes for- 
merly reserved for the combatants began, 
after their culmination m the poisoning 
of Hecnan, to be showered on the referee; 
and as the referee v/as usually the repre- 
sentative of the Bell's Life type of paper, 
which naturally organized the pnzefights 
It lived by reporting, die ring went under 
again, this time undoubtedly through its 
blackguardism and violence driving away 
its only capable organizers. 

In die eighties many apparently lost 
causes and dead enthusiasmsunexpectedly 
revived: Imperialism, Patnotism, Reli- 
gion, Socialism, and many other things, 
including prizefighting in an aggravated 
form, and on a scale of commercial profit 
and publicity which soon made its palmy 
days insignificant and ridiculous by con- 
trast. A modem American pugilist makes 


more by a single defeat than Cnbb made 
by all his victories. It is this fact that has 
decided me to give up my attempt to sup- 
press Cashel Byron’s Profession. Silence 
may be the right policy on a dropped sub- 
ject; but on a burning one every v/ord 
that can cool the fervor of idolatry tilth 
a dash of cold fact has its value. 

I need not postpone a comment on the 
vast propaganda of pugnaaty in modem 
fiction: a propaganda that must be met, 
not by shocked silence, but by coimter- 
propaganda. And this counter-propa- 
ganda must not take the usual form of 
“painting the horrors.” Horror is fascin- 
ating: the great cnminal is always a popu- 
lar hero. People are seduced by romance 
because they are ignorant of reahty; and 
this is as true of Ae prize ring as of the 
battlefield. The intelhgent prizefighter is 
not a knight-errant: he is a disillusioned 
man of business trying to make money 
at a certain weight and at certain nsks, 
not of bodily injury (for a bruise is soon 
cured), but of pecuniary loss. When he 
is a Jev,r, a negro, a gypsy, or a recruit 
from tliat gypsified, nomadic, poaching, 
tinkering, tramping class which exists in 
all countnes, he diflfers from the phleg- 
matic John Bull pugilist (an almost ex- 
tinct species) exactly as he would differ 
from him in any otlier occupanon: that is, 
he is a more imaginative liar, a more ob- 
vious poser, a more plausible talker, a 
vainer actor, a more reckless gan^ler, and 
more easily persuaded that he is beaten 
or even killed w'hen he has only reedved 
an unusually hard punch. The unintelli- 
gent prizefighter is often the helpless tool 
of a gang of gamblers, backers, and show- 
men, who set him on to fight as they 
might set on a dog. And the spectecle of 
a poor human animal fighting faithfully 
for his backers, like a terrier killing rats, 
or a racehorse doing its best to win a 
race for its owner, is one which ought to 
persuade any sensible person of the folly 
of treating the actual combatants as “the 
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prindpals” in a prizefight. Cockfighting 
•was not suppressed by imprisoning the 
cocks; and prizefighting -Rnll not be sup- 
pressed by imprisoning the pugilists. But, 
intelligent or uninteihgent, first rate like 
Cashel Byron, second rate like Skene, or 
third rate like William Paradise in this 
story, the prizefighter is no more v/hat the 
spectators imagine him to be than the 
lady "mth the ■w'and and star in the panto- 
mime is really a fairy queen. And since 
Cashel Bjnron’s Profession, on its prize- 
fighung side, is an attempt to take the 
reader behind the scenes mthout unfairly 
confusing professional pugilism mth the 
blackguardly environment \ihich is no 
more cssenual to it than to professional 
cncket, and which is now losing its hold 
on die pugilist through die subsumuon 
of gate-money at bo\ing exhibitions for 
stakes at prizefights as lus means of hv- 
ing, I dunk I may let it go its -u-ay rndi a 
reasonable prospect of seeing it do more 
good than harm. 

It may even help in die Herculean task 
of chmmaung romanuc fisocufis from 
English no\cls, and so clear diem from 
the reproach of childisliness and crudity 
nhich they certainly descnc in dns re- 
spect Eieninthcbestnincteendicentur)' 
novels die heroes knock die Milams down. 
Buluer L}tton’s Kcnelm Chillingly n’as 
a “scientific” pugilist, diough his tech- 
nique v.ill hardl) be recognized by ex- 
perts. Thackeray, u ho, -n hen defeated in 
a parliamentary election, publicly com- 
pared himself to Gre^on beaten by GulK , 
io%cd a fight almost as mucli as he lot cd 
a fool. E^cn die great Dickens himself 
r.e\cr quite got a'Ray from this sort of 
sclioolboMshness: for though Jo Gargetv 
knocking dotni Orlick is mucli more 
plausible dian 01i\cr Tuist pundiing die 
head of Noah Claj'polc, stdl die pnndple 
is the same: tirtuc still insists on Mciorv, 
doniination, and tnuraplrnt assault and 
batters. It is true diat Dombej and Son 
contains a pious attempt to caricature a 


pnzefighter. but no qualified authontv' 
vmU pretend diat Dickens caught Tlic 
Chicken's point of mct.*, or djd justice 
to the sodal accomplishments of the nng 
ilr Toots’s silly admiraaon of the poor 
bo-ccr, and the manner in T^hlch d<c 
Chicken and other professors of die art 
of self-defence used to sponge on him. 
is perfeedy true to life; but in tlie re-’l 
pugihsric -R orld so profitable a gull v, ou*d 
soon ha\c been taken out of die hands 
of the Cluckcn and preyed upon by much 
better company. It is true that if the 
Chicken had been an unconquerable 
fighter, he might have maintained a 
gloomy eminence in spite of his duincss 
and disagreeable manners; but Diclens 
gave away this one possible cvcusc bv 
^lovsdng TIic Larkv Boy to defeat the 
Cluckcn uidi ignommv . Tliai is r hat !<; 
called pocuc jusucc. It is realiv poetic 
cnmtnal la'sv , and it is almost as dishonest 
and vandteme as real criminal hv>. In 
plain fact the pugihsnc profession is Id c 
any odicr profession: common sense, 
good manners, and a voaal iiim count 
for as mucli in it as they do clscu here, 
and as the pugilist makes a good deal of 
money by teaching gentlemen to box. he 
has to learn to bchav c hini'cir, and often 
succeeds V crx* much better than she .~v cr- 
age middlc-ciass professional nfii. Sliakc- 
spear R-as much nearer the mad. u hen he 
made Auiolycus better company, c'd 
Charles the Wrestler a bcttcr-manncred 
man, than Ajax or Clotcn. If Did ens 
liad really knov>-n the nng, he Rould 
have made die Chicken either a Savcr< in 
professional ability or a Sam W'dler in 
sociabilitv. A successful coiT'b’na”on of 
personal repubiv cncss uith prt>f< ^s-pu-.] 
incompetence is as impossible there .ns c' 
the bar or in die facuUv Tl.e cp^-^de of 
the Chid en, then, must be dismissed, in 
spite of its hero’s icrnptir? iugccstcd 
remedy for Mr Dombev's suffness. as a 
futile atonement for the heroic s'si aiffs 
of Oliv cr Tv. ist and Co 
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There is an abominable vein of retalia- 
tory violence all iltrough die literature of 
the nineteenth century. Whether it is 
Macaulay desenbing the flogging of Titus 
Oates, or Dickens inventing the scene in 
which old Martin Chuzzlevnt bludgeons 
Pecksniff, the curious childishness of the 
English character, its naughty relish for 
pnmitive brutalities and tolerance of 
physical indignities, its unreasoning de- 
structiveness when incommoded, crop up 
in all directions- The childishness has its 
advantages: its want of foresight prevents 
the individual from carrying weapons, as 
it prevents the nation from being prepared 
for war; its forgetfulness prevents ven- 
dettas and prolonged malice-bearing; its 
simplicity and transparency sa've it from 
the more ingenious and complicated 
forms of political corruption. In short, it 
has those innocences of childhood whidi 
are a necessary result of its impotences. 
But It has no true sense of human dignity. 
The son of a Russian noble is not flogged 
at school, because he commits suiade 
sooner than survive the outrage to lus 
self-respect. The son of an English noble 
has no more sense of dignity than the 
master who flogs liim; flogging may be 
troublesome to the flogger and painful to 
the floggee, but the nouon tliat die trans- 
action IS disgusting to the public and dis- 
honorable and disgraceful to the parucs 
is as unintelligible and fantastic in Eng- 
land as it is in a nursery anywhere. The 
moment the Englishman gets away from 
Eton, he begins to en)oy and boast of 
flogging as an institution. A school where 
boys are flogged and where they settle 
their quarrels by fighting with their fists 
he calls, not, as one might expect, a school 
of childishness, but a school of manliness. 
And he gradually persuades himself that 
all Englishmen can use their fists, which 
is about as true as the parallel theory that 
every Frenchman can handle a foil and 
that every Itahan carries a stiletto. And 
so, thou^ he himself has never fought 


a pitched battle at school, and does not, 
pugilisucally spealting, know his right 
hand from his left; though his neighbors 
are as peaceful and as nervous as he; 
though if he knocked a man down or szt; 
one of his friends do it, the event v/ould 
stand out in his history like a fire or a 
murder; yet be not only tolerates un- 
sunted knockings-dov/n in fiction, but 
actually founds his conception of his 
nation and its destiny on these imaginary 
outrages, and at last comes to regard a 
plain statement of the plain fact that the 
average respectable Englishman knoti's 
rather less about fighting than he dois 
about flying, as a paradoxical extrava- 
gance. 

And so every popular English novel 
becomes a gospel of pugilism. Cashel 
Byron’s Profcsion, then, is like any other 
novel in respect of its hero punching 
people’s heads. Its novelty consists in the 
fact that an attempt is made to treat the 
art of punching seriously, and to detach 
it from the general elevation of moral 
character with which the ordinary novel- 
ist persists m associating it. 

Here, therefore, the prizefighter is not 
idolized. I have given C^hel Byron every 
adt’antage a prizefighter can have; health 
and strength and pugihstic genius. But 
by pugilistic genius I mean nothing vague, 
imaginary, or glamorous. In all walks of 
life men are to be found who seem to have 
powers of divination. For example, you 
propound a complicated anthmetical pro- 
blem: say tlie cubing of a number con- 
taining four digits. Give me a slate and 
half an hour’s tune, and I can produce a 
wrong answer. But there are men to 
whom tile ri^t answer is instantly ob- 
vious without any consciousness of calcu- 
lation on their part. Ask such a man to 
wnte a description or put a somewhat 
complicated thouglit into w'ords; and he 
will take my slate and blunder over it m 
search of w'Ords for half an hour, finally 
putting down the wrong ones; whilst for 
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a Shakespear ords are there in due 
style and measure as soon as the con- 
sciousness of the thing to be described or 
the formation of the diought. Nois' tliere 
are pugilists to T^hom the process of mm- 
ing and esnmaung distance m hitting, of 
considering tlie er\'idcnce as to "Rhat their 
opponent is going to do, arrtnng at a 
conclusion, and devizing and carrying 
out effeca\e counter-measures, is as in- 
stantaneous and unconsaous as the calcu- 
lauon of the bom antlimeuaan or the 
verbal expression of the bom v.Titer. This 
is not more -ROnderful tlian the %ery 
complicated and deeply considered feats 
of breathing and arculating the blood, 
•nhich c\eiybody does continually n-ith- 
out thinking; but it is much rarer, and so 
has a miraculous appearance. A man "Riili 
tliis gift, and \ntli no physical infirmirics 
to disable him, is a bom prizefighter. He 
need have no other exceptional qualiitcs, 
courage least of all. indeed tlicre are in- 
stances on record of pnrefiglncrs tv ho 
have only consented to persevere tvitli a 
■winning fight tvhen a mirror has been 
brought to con'v incc tliem tliat their faces 
v.crc undamaged and their injuncs and 
terrors imaginaiy'. "Stage fright” is as 
common in the ring as clsctvlicre* I have 
myself seen a painful exhibition of it 
from a xerj’ rough customer who pre- 
sently knocked out his opponent •witliout 
effort, by instinct. Tlic nsks of the nng 
arc limited by nilcs and conditions to 
such an extent that the experienced prize- 
fighter is much more afraid of the bbek- 
guardicin of the spectator; dm of his 
opponent: he takes care to hax e a strong 
bodx of supporters in his comer, and to 
keep carcfullj avax from the opposite 
comer. Courage is if annhmg rather 
scarcer, bccaucc less needed, in the nng 
than out of it. and there arc axil ocaipa- 
tions xvhicli many successful pnrcfitjhterN 
would fill in, or fear to enter, for xvavit 
of nerve. For the ring, Idc all ronfiiric 
institutions, has a natural attr'cdon for 


hxsterical people- 

XCl’en a pugiLstic genius of the Cashel 
Byron type appeared in die nng of his 
day,it soon became evident to the belong 
men on whom die insutunon deperded. 
that it xvas useless to back cir.cr boxers 
against him; for, as the second Lxnton 
(Owen Meredith) WTOtc — 

Talk not of genius baiTled: genms is m3-.!cr 
of man 

Genius does what it must, a-'d Tabnt decs 
what it can. 

But there is a well-known way of c!cfc.''t- 
tng die pugilistic genius. Tlicre arc Inrd- 
fisted, hariT-hitung men in the w orld. w ho 
will, wndi the callousness of a ship’s 
figurclicad. and almost with its hclplc'^s- 
ness in defence, take all the Inmmcnns 
that genius can gixc them, and. when 
genius can hammer no more from mere 
exhaustion, gixc it back its blow’s with 
! interest and x’anqmsh u. All pugi!i«m hes 
I between these two extremes txpified by 
: Cashel BjTon and William Paradi'c; and 
It IS because the Paradises arc cs hi cl) to 
win as die Bxror.s. and arc In no me ms 
so scarce, dial the case for f;--! fichtiru. 
! with gloxcs or T.ithojt. as a discipline in 
i the higher athlaic qu.nlities. moral md 
pin steal, imposes onlx on people x.l,o 
iiaxc no practical knowledge of the so*,- 
ject. 


On a prexinjs p’>gc I Inxc alluded to 
a letter from Robert Louis Stcxcnsr>u jo 
Mr\i ilham .Archer rbou I Cishcl RxTrn's 
Profession P.xrt of that letter hxs been 
gixcn to the public -"n the second xolumc 
ofMr Sidnex CoKin’s cd'tion ofStcxc.i- 
son’s letters (Methuen, ipco) But no 
document concerning a iix .ng person ai 
any consequence (In wluch 1 n'C"'n i pc’’- 
son wi'h moncx c''ouc;h to tal c .in nctK’n 
for libel) IS exer pJoli'-bcd in I>gbnd 
unless ns co*'Tcnts arc wliolK compb- 
mct.tarx . Stex ens m's let:cr^ w ere p-ob- 
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ably all unfit for publication in this re- 
spect. Certainly the one about Cashel 
Byron’s Profession was; and Mr Sidney 
Colvin, out of consideration for me and 
for his publishers and pnnters, politely 
abbreviated it. Fortunately the onginal 
letter is sail in the hands of Mr Archer. 
I need not quote the handsome things 
which Mr Colvin selected, as they have 
been extensively reprinted in America to 
help the sale of the reprints there. But 
here is the suppressed portion, to which 
I leave the last word, having no more to 
say than that the book is now reprinted, 
not from the old Modem Press ediaon 
which Stevenson read, but from the re- 
vised text issued afterwards by Messrs 
Walter Scott, from which certain “little 
bits of Socialism daubed in” for the edi- 
fication of the readers of To-Day were 
either painted out or better harmonized 
with the rest. I had intended to make no 
further revision; and I have in fact made 
none of any importance; but in reading 
the proofs my pen positively jumped to 
humanize a few passages in which tlie 
literary professionahsm with which my 
heroine expresses herself (this profession- 
ahsm is usually called “style” in England) 
went past all bearing. I have also in- 
dulged myself by varying a few sentences, 
and inserting one or two new ones, so 
as to enable the Amencan publisher to 
secure copyright in this edinon. But I 
have made no attempt to turn an i88z 
novel into a twentieth century one, and 
the few alterations are, except for legal 
purposes, quite negligible. 

And now for the suppressed part of 
Stevenson’s verdict, which is in tlie form 


of an analysis of the book’s composition. 

“Charles Reade . . i part 

Henry James or some kin- 
dred author, badly 
assimilated . . i pan 

Disraeli (perhaps uncon- 
scious) . . . ^ part 

Struggling, overlaid orig- 
inal talent . . pan 

Blooming gaseous folly . i pan 

“That is the equaa'on as it stands. 
What it may become, I dont know, nor 
any other man. Vtxerz fortes — O, let him 
remember that — ^let him beware of his 
damned century: his gifts of insane 
chivalry and animated narration are just 
those that might be slain and thrown 
out like an untimely birth by the D*mon 
of the Epoch. 

“And if he only knew how I had 
enjoyed the chivalry! Bashville — 0 
Bashville! fen chortle^ (which is finely 
polygot).” 

I pot. 

Postscript Twentynine Years 
Later. Pages viii and ix^ of this preface 
must be read with some reservanons. 
Belfort Bax, Henry Hyde Champion, 
William Archer, and W. E. Henley are no 
longer Misters: they are all dead. And the 
novel that “never escaped from its brown 
travelling suit” has at last escaped, to be 
published for the first ume in the Col- 
lected Ediaon of my works fifty years 
after I wrote Finis on its last page. 

1930. 

* Page <>92 of tbs volume. 
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THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

The early history of the play ■ahich 
forms this first volume of the “Independ- 
ent Theatre Series” has been gi^en by 
Mr Wilham Archer in The World of the 
I4tli December 1892, in the follovi-ing 
terms — 

“Partly to fadlitate the labours of Mr 
George Bernard Sha'R ’s biographers, and 
partly by way of rehesing my own con- 
science, I tliink I ought to give a short 
history of tlie genesis of Widosicrs’ 
Houses. Far atvay back in the olden days 
[i88j3, while as yet the Independent 
Theatre slumbered in tlic womb of 
Time, togctlier -ftitli the Keiv Drama, 
tlic New Cnuasm, the New Humour, 
and all the other glories of our rc- 
noiatcd world, I used to be a daily fre- 
quenter of the British Museum Reading 
Room Even more assiduous in his attend- 
ance w'as a young man of tawny' com- 
plexion and attire, beside whom I used 
frequently to find myself seated. My 
cunosity w as piqued by the odd conjunc- 
tion of Ins subjects of rcscarcli Day after 
day for weeks he had before him two 
books, w Inch he studied alternately , if not 


I had still a certain hankenng after the 

rewards, if not tlie gloncs, of the p’ay- 

WTight- Witli a modesty in no way in- 

fenor to Mr Shaw 's, I had realised that I 

could not wntc dialogue a bit; but I 'till 

considered myself a bom constructor. So 

I proposed, and Mr Shaw acrecd to. a 

collaboration. I was to pro\*idc him with 

one of the numerous plots I kept in stoc'., 

and he was to wntc tlic dialogue. So said. 

so done. I drew out, scene by scene, the 

scheme of a twaddling cup-and-s?rccr 

comedy \'agucly suggested by Augicr's 

Canturc Dorcc. Tltc details I forget, but 

I know It was to be called Rhincgold. w-as 

to open, as Widowers' Houses actually 

docs, in a boicl-gardcn on the Rhine, and 

was to has c tw 0 hcrotres, a sentimental 

and a comte one, according to the accepted 

Robertson-Bwon-Cartonfomtuh Ifana 
# 

die hero was to propose to tlic «icntin*eni.'>l 
heroine, behesmg her to be the poor niece 
instead of the rich daughter of the sw c''tcT, 
or slum-landlord, or whatetcr lie may 
has c been; and 1 1 now he w as to ctrry on 
in the most heroic fashio'i, .nd was ulti- 
mately to succeed in thros ing ll.c taintetl 
treasure of his fathcr-in-law , metap^’onc- 
ally speaking, into the Riiine. .Ml th.s 1 
grascly prepornded to Mr Slnw, who 


simulnncously — ^Karl Marx’s Das Kapital | hstcnwl with no less admirable grasits 
(m French), and an orchestral score of | Tiien I thought the muter had dropped. 
*1 ristan und Isolde. I did not I now tlicn i for I heard no more of it for mans w cel 
how exactly this quaint juxtaposition i I used to sec Mr Shav at the .Mus-eu'u. 
symbolised the main interests of his life, j laboriously wnting paste after pa'tc of ti>c 
PrcscniK I met him at the house of a ! most exquisitely reats) orthindattlicr"c 
common rcquamtancc, and w e co-n ersed ‘ of about ihrci. w o*ds a mirutc, bat it d’d 
for the first time. I learned frosn liimself | not occur to m.c t''at th’s was our p’ay 
lint he V .IS the author of sc\ cral unpub- | .Vtcr about six wcels he sa-d to r'*V. 
lished masterpieces of fiction. Co'’s:nic- j ’Lool here. I’xc wnitcn half the first ret 
non, he owT.cd w uh engaging modesn . of that comedy , a'sd I’x c tit^d up all y our 
was not his strong po nt,bjt hisdialoguc j plot. Non I nmi sm-e mme to fo on 
was incomp-rable. Now, m those days, | with.’ I ;oId Ira that niv p^it nas a 
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rounded and perfect organic whole, and 
that I could no more eke it out in this 
fashion than I could provide him or myself 
wi th a set of supplementary arms and legs. 
I begged him to extend his shorthand and 
let me see what he had done; but this 
would have taken him far too long. He 
tried to decipher some of it orally, but the 
process was too lingering and painful for 
endurance. So he simply gave me an out- 
line in narrative of what he had done; and 
I saw that, so far from having used up my 
plot, he had not even touched it. There 
the matter rested for months and years 
Mr Shaw would now and then hold out 
vague threats of finishing ‘our play,’ but 
I felt no serious alarm. I thought (judging 
from my own e.xpenence in other cases) 
that when he came to read over in cold 
blood what he had written, he would see 
what impossible stuff it was. Perhaps my 
free utterance of this view piqued him; 
perhaps he felt impelled to remove from 
the Independent Theatre tlie reproach of 
dealing solely in foreign products. The 
fire of his genius, at all events, was not to 
be quenched by my persistent applica- 
tions of the wet-blaiiket. He finished his 
play; Mr Grein, as in duty bound, ac- 
cepted it; and the result was the perform- 
ance of Friday last [9th Dec. 1892] at the 
Independent Theatre.” 

To this history I have little to add. The 
circumstances occurred, in the mam, as 
Mr Archer states them. But I most strenu- 
ously deny that there is any such great 
difference between his Rhinegold and 
Widowers’ Houses as he supposes. I ap- 
peal to the impartial public, which has 
now both my play and Mr Archer’s story 
before it, to judge whether I did not deal 
faithfully with lum. The Rhine hotel gar- 
den, the hero proposing to the heroine in 
ignorance of the source of her father’s 
wealth, the “tamted treasure of thefather- 
in-law,” the renunciation of it by the 
lover: all these will be found as promi- 


nently in the pages of the play as in Mr 
Archer’s description of the fable which he 
persists in saying I did “not even touch ” 
As a matter of fact the dissolution of part- 
nership between us came when I told him 
that I had finished up the renunciation 
and wanted some more story to go on 
with, as I was only in the middle of the 
second act. He said that according to his 
calculation the renunciation ought to have 
landed me at the end of the play. I could 
only reply that his calculation did not 
work out, and that he must supply fur- 
ther material. This he most unreasonably 
refused to do; and I had eventually to fish 
up the tainted treasure out of the Rhine, 
so to speak, and make it last out another 
act and a half, which I had to invent all 
by myself. Clearly, then, he v’as the 
defaulter; and I am the victim. 

It will have been noted by the attentive 
reader that what I have called a story, Mr 
Archer calls a plot; and that he mennons 
tu o heroines, introduced for the sole pur- 
pose of being mistaken for one another. 
Now, I confess to discarding the second 
daughter. She was admittedly a mere joist 
in the plot; and I had then, have now, and 
have always had, an utter contempt for 
“constructed” w'orks of art. How any 
man in his senses can dehberately take ^ 
his model the sterile artifice of Wilkie 
Collins or Senbe, and repudiate the 
natural artistic activity of Fielding, Gold- 
smith, Defoe and Dickens, not to men- 
tion yEschylus and Shakespear, is beyond 
argument with me: those who enterton 
such preferences are obviously incap^le 
people, who prefer a “well made pUy* to 
King Lear exactly as they prefer acrostics 
to sonnets. As a fictionist, my natural way 
is to imagine characters and spin out a 
story about them, whetiier I am writing a 
novel or a play; and I please myself by 
reflecting that this has been the way of all 
great masters of fiction. At the same time 
I am quite aware that a writer with the 
necessary constructive ingenuity', and the 
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itch for ererdsing it for its oTs*n sake, can 
entertain audiences or readers % etv agree- 
ably by carefully constructing and un- 
rtndling mysteries and misunderstand- 
ings, and that this ingenuity may be 
associated "vnih sufficient creatis e imagin- 
ation to gi%c a considerable shot; of 
humanity and some interest of character 
to the puppets contnved for tlic purpose 
of furthering the plot. The line bemcen 
tlic audiors -who place their imagination 
at the ser^nce of their ingenuity- and those 
V. ho place tlidr ingenuity at the ser\ ice of 
their imapnation may be hard to dran 
•with predse justice (to Edgar Allan Poe, 
for instance!); but it is clear that if v.c 
dra'5v' it as an equator, Senbe and die plot 
constructors will be at the south pole, and 
^Eschylus and the dramatic poets at the 
north Noti , Archer's Rhincgold, in the 
absence of any conv inang c\ idence that 
I n-as an /Esclijlus, was designed for the 
southern hemisphere; and Wido'^crs’ 
Houses was built for the north. I told the 
stoiy, but discarded die plot; and Archer 
at once pcrcch ed that tins step made the 
enterprise enurd) m) o'«\ n. since the re- 
sultant play, whether good or bad, mus’ 
on my method bo a grw if- out o^ the 
stimulated imapnation ofdicacunl wntcr, 
and no: a manufactured article constniacd 
by an artism according to plans and 
specifications supplied by an inventor 
1 lie collaboration w as therefore dropped, 
and after finishing lljc second act. so as to 
avoid leaving a loose end. a^d noting 
such beginnings of the third as had rl- 
rcadv spro'’ted. I Icf, the work aside fo- 
seven vears and thoiigh: no mo-c o^ it. 
I.ast Airi^ust. having hetn rather over- 
wo-lcd bv the occumnee of a Gc-’cml 
Election at the brs^e-i p >rt of the (Onm-’l- 
ist.c s-ivoi n London. 1 ccoHdono- 
thri:T tv"" a w Inle b >t potter ainicsslv- c\ cr 
mv oM paper,, arov'-v* wh'ch I cnic 
acnvss the 'n‘’'n.scr.p: iTthc phv. and n 
sn nct’od *ne th— 1 t’i.ne and then vt 
dow 1 .Tid f" shed n. D.'t for Mr G-..n 


I and the Independent Trec-re Society it 
■would p'obably have go-c bed to 
drawer and lain there for ancti'cr sr, cn 
years, if not for cv cr. 

Some idea of tiic d:scu=rcn wr ch fo!- 
lo-wcd the perfoma-'ce me, be cc'rcred 
from the appendices wh eh be to ~d 
at the end of ilus preface. Trc enum 
novelty- on the stage of the ^ta-dpa nt 
taken, w hich is i-npartiahy Soaal stlc. 
greatly confused the critics. cspec-''K 
those ■who arc in tlic habit of accept -z 
Socialism that spirit ofsympa-Jiv vitl. f'c 
poor and indignant pro-est a cpiin't s -'Tcr- 
ing and injustice wh-ch, in modem bte-a- 
turc, culminated in Victor Hutto’s Lev 
Miserablcs, r'-d has lately ^ecn forced mto 
the theatre by the pressure of she .‘'oci'hst 
propaganda outside. Th.s “s:ac:c Soc’V- 
ism ’ IS represented in my pia, bv ri'c 
good-natured compunction rf ny he-o. 
w ho concci . cs the bo-ro's o^the sh*-ns as 
merely the result of atroaous ind-v du*i 
dehnq”cnev on tlie part of t! e slum land- 
lord In sp.tc of the un’nsw craVe wa* n 
nhidi the shallowness and impract’c.i- 
bihty of tins v icr arc cvn-'scd it once by 
a single speech fmm a pruct ml bus-— ts 
man. minv o** nv critics v me ur-b’- to 
I nd thcm.sclvcs of it. Ti-cv d s-ri'-e-i tl e 
man cf biismcss as .i «oph’'nc?l vih-'n, 
and so get hppc'es<K- .-►str'v i' to the 
charactenrapon in the piece p 'ira 
urc of Lickchcc^e, the slum’ rent im ‘'-cto-, 
an cficctivc but q -itc enm— on p -oe of 
1 work, p^camd better th->n a-.y of me rmt. 
J My tcchrsca' skill rs a p’ay-.-r s:li* 'us- 
■ ta-ned nrnv aitaci s. .mi b on t* e ,'s. 

sumption tha* rrU ar-" " * ’e 
I tccinicjoc IS ti e tr!.,'i—ru" r! ph ; con- 
siruc-’on. an a--, .mp;:-'-', r irji csd cts 
Sh-kc-,p.ar r- J Goethe fn m t- e ' of 
cc""p.-c’'t s— -c T V. rk-’-n, and ■^ 

• s* V*S * V •»» t t * i f 

rbs >rd tv. ah' ouch I am v r’! --c t’"— 

; 'na-y^c-'c m emt-m I-'-k S'-jrt C'T’’* 
rnd Go-.:* c as I <rrr,' —rn t ho ■wc-v-ri- 
Jortunatel, ci ul ’•'Jj-.— p’-oI J 
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acting plays by their deficiency in the 
stagecraft of the ordinary farcical comedy 
writer and melodramatist. It was fiirdier 
objected that my play, being didactic, was 
therefore not a work of art — z proposi- 
tion which, if exanuned, will be found to 
mean either that the world’s acknow- 
ledged masterpieces are not works of art, 
or else exactly nothing at all. Now, I sub- 
mit that I could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to defer to the authority of canons 
ofartwhichnoartistacknowledges,andm 
subjection to which no art would be pos- 
sible, even if I had not, by my practice in 
the profession of music critic during the 
remarkable development effected both in 
that art and in its criticism by Richard 
Wagner, been sufficiently trained in criti- 
cal processes to recognize the objections 
I have cited as nothing more than the 
common fallaaes and ineptitudes into 
v/hich all critics fall when first confronted 
with a progressive movement I have also 
practised picture crindsm, and have had 
to make up my mind as to the pre- 
Raphaeliteraovementand thelmpression- 
ist movement, with the result that I have 
come to suspect dramatic critics of never 
having had to make up their minds about 
anything, owing to the fact that until the 
advent of Ibsen the other day there had 
not for many years been anyffiing worth 
calling a movement in dramatic art. I by 
no means undervalued their like or dishke 
of my work, which was written as much 
to please them as anyone else; but, as an 
expert, I found their critical analysis any- 
thhig but skilful, and their power of im- 
posing on themselves by pluase-making, 
boundless. Even the best of the younger 
school wiU occasionally be satisfied that 
he has quite accounted for an unexpected 
speech by disnussing it as a wanton para- 
dox (v/ithout any consciousness of having 
insulted the author); or he will dispose of 
an incident by pointing out that it is "in- 
consistent”; or, if he wishes to be speed- 
ally ingenious, he will say of a character 


— z red-haired one, for instance — that it | E 
is not a human being at all, but a type of 
the red-haired variety of mankind. 1 make 
free to criticize my critics thus because 
some of them are my personal fnends; 
others have dealt so handsomely by me 
that I cannot very well except them ■with- 
out a ridiculous appearance of returning 
the compliment; and the rest v/ill be all 
the better for being brought to booL Be- 
sides, I may offer my Quintessence of 
Ibsenism, written and published before <r 
there was any quesuon of finishing or c 
producing Widowers' Houses, as a sub- 
stanual proof that my interest in the art of 
criticism is not at bottom merely the pro- 
test of my own sensitiveness against the 
very disrespectful way in which my work 
hasbeenhandledinvariousquarters.There 
must, however, be no mistake as to the 
ground upon which I challenge criticism 
for the play, now that I submit it in print ! 
to the pubhe. It is a propagandist play— : 
a didactic play — z play with a purpose; 
but I do not therefore claim any speaal • 
indulgence for it from people who go to 
the theatre to be entertained. I offer it as 
a technically good practicable stage play, 
one ■w'hich will, if adequately acted, hold 
its proper audience and drive its story 
home to the last word. 

But in claiming place for my play 
among works of art, I must make a melan- 
choly reservation. One or two friendly 
readers may find it interesting, amusing, 
even admirable, as far as a mere topical 
farce can excite admiration; but nobody 
will find it a beautiful or lovable work. It 
IS saturated with the vulganty of the hfe 
it represents; the people do not speak 
nobly, hve gracefully, or sincerely face 
their own position; the author is not 
giving expression in pleasant fancies to 
the underljdng beauty and romance of 
happy hfe, but dragging up to the smooth 
surface of "respectability’ a handful of 
the slime and foulness of its polluted bed, 
and playing off your laughter at the scan- 
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dal of the exposure against your shudder 
at its blackness I offer it as my o-R*n end- 
asm of the author of Widosrers’ Houses 
that the disillusion -a-hich makes all great 
dramatic poets tragic has here made him 
only dcrish e; and dension is by common 
consent a baser atmosphere tl^ that of 
tragedy. I had better hate xcritten a 
beautiful play, hke Tvyclfth Night, or a 
grand play, like tlie tragic masterpieces; 
but, frankly, I was not able to; modem 
commercialism is a bad art school, and 
cannot, with all its robberies, murders and 
prosutuuons, move us in tlie grand man- 
ner to pity and terror: it is squalid, funic, 
blundcnng, mean, ndiculous,for et er un- 
easily pretending to be the wnde-minded, 
humane, enterprising thing it is not. It is 
not my fault, reader, that my art is the 
expression of my sense of moral and in- 
tellectual persersity rather tlian of my 
sense of b^uty. My life has been passed 
mostly in big modem towns, v.here my 
sense of beauty has been stars ed svhilst 
m> intellect has been gorged witli prob- 
lems like that of the slums in tins play, 
until at last I ha\ e come, in a homblc sort 
of wa>, to relish them enough to make 
them the subjects of my cssaj sasan artist. 
Such art as can come out of these condi- 
tions for a man of my endov.-mcni I claim 
to liaic put into m) work; and tlicrcforc 
j ou V, ill please judge it, not as a pamphlet 
in dialogue, but as in intention a w ork of 
art as much as anj comedj of Moherc’s is 
a V, ork of art, and as pretending to be a 
better made ph) for actual use and long 
n car on the boards than anj thing that has 
}ct been turned out bi the pafent con- 
stnictiie macliinety. And I claim that its 
\aluc in both respects is enhanced bv the 
fact that n deals \n:h a burning social 
question, and is deliberately intended to 
induce people to \ osc on the Progressn c 
S'dc at the rest Counts Counal election 
in London So, a-: the clovm sa\ s in .Ml’s 
elf, “Sp ire not me ’* I am no noMce in 
the current critical theories of dramatic 


art: and what I hasx done I have done on 
purpose. 

Lokdok. March 1S93. 


APPENDIX I 

THE AUTHOR TO TltE DRAM.STtC CRITICS 

Fellow-Critics 

It IS one of my adsmntagC' that I can 
discuss endasm. not mcrcK as an author, 
but as a cntic. I have no illusions about 
cndcs being authors v ho has c failed. I 
know, as one vho has practi««d both 
crafts, that authorship is child's play com- 
pared to crincism; and I base, you mny 
depend upon it. my full share of the pro- 
fessional instinct Vshich regards the ro- 
mancer as a mere ads*cnturcr in literature, 
and the critic a"; a highls skilled v, orkman. 
Ask any nos cltsi or dramatist ts hether he 
can WTitc a better nos cl or play than I; 
and he ssnll bhthclv sav Yc«. Ask him to 
take my place as critic for one ss cek : and 
he will blcrch from the test. The truili is 
that the enne stands bemcen popular 
autlioiship, for which he is not silK 
enough, and great authorship, for winch 
he lias not genius enough It is certainly 
true that the status of populT autl'or is 
much coseted by critics; but that is be- 
came the popular auiho'^ is much better 
paid for much caster work, 'riiaclcras, 
like many other eminent authors, cos cted 
a gos’cmmcnt sinecure; but nobody there- 
fore supposes that authors rrc merely un- 
successful sinccun^ts, or that a w dl paid 
poet in the as il sens ice w ould Ins c ^een 
in’clleciualls a promotion for Tlrd cray 
He who pubh'hes a cntical essay sicll 
knows how few care to read such thnr:''; 
whereas some donl cs of an autho*. ” ith 
the imagination of a schoolbns. or 'ome 
scrtimcnKl \ o urg lids perhaps, w li! turn 
oat a stors too ab<uid to be thinkable hs 
an crdnanly competent cnoc, a"d set 
base it bought bs scores and bundneds of 
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thousands of readers of fiction. It is the 
natural desire to wallow in the profits of 
romantic make-beheve instead of toiling 
for the scanty wages of "the intolerable 
fatigue of thought” that dnves the critic 
to envy the author. 

You will now feel, fellow-critics, that 
in turning dramatist I have not turned 
traitor. It is for the honor of our guild 
that I venture to suggest that even in the 
intellectual department the authors are 
getting ahead of us. I do not wish to rake 
up the case of Ibsen and his Ghosts again: 
I think It will be admitted nov/ that the 
most old-fashioned school for young 
ladies in the country would have made 
almost as good a job of that discussion as 
we did. It was not a question of out hking 
Ibsen or not liking him, agreeing with 
him or not agreeing with him. Whichever 
way our bias lay it was our business to 
analyse his position skilfully and pro- 
nounce on it coolly. Under no circum- 
stances should we have forgotten our- 
selves so far as to scold at him and cry 
Re I hke a bevy of ilhterate prudes. This, 
however, is what too many of us did; and 
nov;^, since what is done cannot be un- 
done, we had better put up a few posts 
to warn future critics off die dangerous 
places where we come to grief oftenest. 

The first Vi’aming I propose is; Do not 
let us raise the cry of “Ibsen” whenever 
we find a modem idea in a play. See what 
it has led to in the following passages 
culled from cnticisms — some of them 
friendly and able ones — of Widowers’ 
Houses. 

“As an ardent admirer of Ibsen’s 
methods, he has not scmpled to follow 
the method of that wnter to extremes.” — 
Daily Telegraph- “The lesson is trite in 
the case of creeds that the disaple not 
seldom distances the master. Ibsen has 
justly been charged, etc., etc.” — ^Athen- 
®um. “The London Ibsen [ironical]. One 
can see that all tlus is meant to be ex- 


ceedingly Ibsenesque.” — Sunday Sun. ‘I 
really think it is time the Independent 
Theatre Society made an effort to secure 
a play that is not moulded on the lins 
laid down by the great and only Ibsen.” 
— ^Pehcan. “Mr Shaw is a zealous Ibsen- 
itc.” — Weekly Dispatch- "A rather silly 
play by a rather clever man, which may 
be either worship or satire of Ibsenius the 
Great.” — Saturday Review. “Mr Shaw is 
the high priest, one may say, of Ibsen- 
ism.” — ^Piccadilly. “Like all Aelbsenians 
he ruins bis argument”, etc, — ^Modern 
Soaety. “Mr Shaw is an Ibsenite and is 
consequently quite up to date.” — ^Free- 
man’s Journal. “A promising young 
tigress of a daughter, who is drawn on the 
severest prinaples of Ibsenite heredity.” 
— ^Western Mercury. 

Now the first tv/o acts of Widowers’ 
Houses were written in 1885, when I 
knew nothmg about Ibsen; and I must 
add that the authors of the lines quoted 
above should have guessed this, because 
there is not one idea in the play that can- 
not be more easily referred to half a dozen 
English writers than to Ibsen; whilst of 
his peculiar retrospertive method, by 
which his plays are made to turn upon 
events supposed to have happened before 
the rise of the curtain, there is not a trace 
in my work. The subjects which seem 
most strongly to suggest Ibsen to modem 
critics are (i) Heredity, (2) the Emanci- 
pation of Woman, (3) any adverse enu- 
cism whatever of our marriage laws and 
customs, and (4) any mixture of v/icked- 
ncss and goodness in the same character. 
It is therefore necessary to remind our- 
selves that modem English culture was 
saturated with the conception of heredity 
by Herbert Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndall, and Gabon before Ibsen’s name 
was known here; that the Mamed 
Women’s Property Act, the result of a 
long and strenuous crusade against what 
I may call the anti-lbsenite ideal of mar- 
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riage, was passed in England before A 
Doll’s House T^'as written; that the two 
most famous t^orks on the subject of 
Women’s Rights are Maty Wollstone- 
craft’s Vindication and John Stuart Mill's 
Subjection of Women, dated respectively 
1792, and 1869; and that those who may 
never have studied the complex charac- 
ters in the fiction of Balzac, George EUot, 
George Meredith, and other well-knoaTi 
modern -writers, may at least be presumed 
to have read the history of King David in 
the Bible, and to have learnt from it that 
Nature does not keep heroism exclusiv ely 
for one set of men and villainy exclusively 
for another, merely to enable us all to 
become dramausts and “paint charac- 
ter’’ with a bucket of whitewash and a 
j'ar of lampblack. These things are the 
more important for a critic to observe, 
because matters have taken such a course 
in England for tlie last fifty 5 cars tliat the 
man -ft ho has neither the culture of the 
Bible nor that of the Evoluuonist scliool 
IS in ntncty-ninc cases out of a hundred a 
man VMih no culture at all — a suspiaon 
not to be lightly incurred by anvonc 
V. hose calling it is to bnng culture to bear 
on dramauc literature Be v amed tlicrc- 
forc, for it is hard to sec how a criric v, ho 
has dipped into modern English literature 
even to the modest extent of reading one 
of Mr Grant Allen’s nov els. could write 
as if c\ ciy idea in phv-sics and morals that 
is not to be found in Chambers’ Vestiges 
of Creation and Dr Watts’ poems must 
ncccscanly be a recent Norwe^an im- 
portation. 

The second warning is* Let us not trv* 
to encourage the h\ poensv of the theatre, 
alrcadj greater th.m that of the conven- 
ticle, b\ being more au'^tcrc in our judg- 
ment ot rrrm- r than of real men 

and vv open Imitate tiiat excellent cntic of j 
mine (knov. n to me tmly tlirougli his v erv j 
agreeable notice of m\ phv) liia London 
corrc*.no’'dcni of the Glasgow Herald, ’ 
w ho sjv S' — " < 


“The characters are dep’eted naturekv . 
and not in the glonned form so corr'"cn 
upon the conv cntional stage. ... It was a 
treat for once to see a hero (li‘ c one of 
Tfaackeraj's) no better tiian one of his 
fellow -men; to listen to the w orichrcjs of 
the slum landlord and Iiis cicr- ; sri par- 
ticularly to w elcomc a heroirewho sliowv 
her temper to her betrothed, ana sfl! 
more to her father, and who, hie cthc** 
estimable womaakird whom we fre- 
quently meet in real life, thougli rrrelv 
on tlic stage, is alwa\*s readv to quarrel on 
a point of feminine dignitv, hut when 
‘cornered’ is alwavs anxious to forgive 
and to make fnends again ’’ 

Tliat is w hat I call a rc.-'vonabic en'n- 
dsm. Now* listen to some of the others* — 

"There can hardly be wnid to be <ingle 
estimable personage in the v ho’c phv 
— Times. “All his drc’^.ctls petsoix arc 
entirely selfish and dc'ptcab’c.’’ — D'lU 
Tclcgnph "Rev ohing picture ofm'ddlc- 
class life . . . Rcmorselcsriy tlie cccvnttic 
one [the author} laid bare his idcilrcd 
essence of snobbishness compres cd from 
all ilic w o*st specimens of i is fci'ow*-mcn, 
and bade us behev c that he w as p intirg 
from life. . . . The .ibQm'nablc Bl-ircl.c 
appears in a w orsc light than c\ cr. ■'-d th.c 
ccccntncitv ends v.ith the smotlicrng of 
what small spi-k of deecnev n mrincd in 
the heart of the onlv person of the •" 1 ote 
bundi who ever Ind anv." — Morning 
Leader. “It is .n’rc.vdv impcr ible, wc 
should hope, to find a t-*! of peop’e 'o 
peculiar and unsynp->tl cue as thore j \- 
troduccdintii'sphv ’ — 
tiscr.“In suchaworld w^’at p to hedrre 
but to sho V hands a!! roimd and C'Tv-r lo 
the tunc of ‘rogues a^l'r — Gl<'l>a*. “'dr 
Giloert possesses an uncannv i. b ; c f 
I turning up ti'c seamy s>de of ii'c s rob-, 

! H'tMrS’iav swo'-ldl.-isno’-rc* c’*o,j,;h 
^ tocovrritsnadir..Hc->''rsio«’'o v.iii 
^ Zobcsqi ccavcuiv.dcti,’’tr''kiU-cL*’ He 
I is foul and leprous. 7 { e pla\ n t'Ps li.;! 
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the middle class, even to its womanhood, 
is brutal at heart, or it means nothing.” — 
Athenaeum. “A set of blood-suckers. 
Every one is ill-conditioned, quarrelsome, 
fractious, apt to behave, at a moment’s 
notice, like a badly-brought-up child.” — 
World. “The mere word ‘mortgage’ 
suffices to turn hero into rascal. Mr Shaw 
will say that is his point — scratch a 
middle-class hero and you find a rascal ” 
— Speaker. “Revelation ofa distorted and 
myopic outlook on society.” — 'Sunday 
Sun. “Very disagreeable heroine ... all 
the other characters in the play — the poor 
parlormaid alone excepted — are as hate- 
ful as that heroine.” — ^Era. "Mr Shaw de- 
votes all his energies to making his char- 
acters unsympathetic, sordid, soulless — 
ending even worse than tliey began.” — 
Stage. "Heartless young lady . . . cads of 
diverse temperaments.” — ^Weekly Dis- 
patch. “He goes further than Ibsen, whose 
characters are a mixture of knaves and 
fools; whereas in Widowers’ Houses they 
are all knaves.” — ^Modern Society. “Mr 
Shaw starts with a total disbelief in human 
nature.” — ^Freeman’s Journal. "All the 
characters were villains except a pretty 
parlormaid.” — ^Western Mercury. “The 
moral seems to be the utter selfishness 
of human nature outside a progressive 
County Council.” — ^Umpire. "I could 
not help noticing that the only thoroughly 
decent character in the play was a sort of 
Mrs Hams in the shape of the parson, who 
was only allowed to be talked about, but 
who did not appear.” — ^Mr Ben. Greet, 
addressing the Church and Stage Guild. 

I remember once heating Mr Moody 
the Evangelist preach on the text, “All 
have sinned and fallen short of the glory 
of God.” He declared strenuously that in 
morals a miss is as good as a mile, and 
that the most venial sin damns as effectu- 
ally as the most atrocious crime. To have 
fallen short of the glory of God is enough, 
whether by an inch or a league docs not 


matter. I must say that from any other 
point of view than Mr Moody’s, the pass- 
ages set forth above appear to me to be 
ludicrous exaggerations. Even after mak- 
ing all allowance for the effect on the 
writers of the way in which, for the first 
time on the stage (as far as I know) they 
saw the citizen with his share m the guilt 
of our industrial system brought home to 
him, I still think that they might base 
paused to ask themselves in what respect 
Trench, Sartorius, Blanche, Cokane and 
Lickchcese are any worse, I will not say 
tlian tlicmsclves, but than the characten 
in any of the comedies, andent or modem, 
to which they have taken no exception on 
this score. I certainly had no intenuon of 
spoiling the moral of my play by mabng 
tlic characters at all singular; and I sug- 
gest that the following considerationswdl 
explain my apparent cynicism. 

Formerly, a man was responsible only 
for his private conduct and for the mam- 
tenance of his own household. Today, as 
an ineviiablc consequence of Democracy, 
he is responsible for the state of the whole 
community wliich he helps to govern as 
a citizen and a voter. Now a man may 
discharge his private responsibihty very 
w'ell, and yet not even realize that his pub- 
lic responsibihty exists. Just as Charles I 
was an excellent private gentleman and an 
intolerable king, so most men today are 
reasonably good friends and fathers, but 
execrable citizens. Sartorius is the ordin- 
ary man of business, voung for the canffi- 
date who promises to keep down the 
rates, and getting on the vestry solely to 
prevent the vestry from interfering with 
his property. And he does so in a hypo- 
critical way only because that is the ras- 
tom — not in tlie least because he is a 
Pecksmff. I have drawn him as a man of 
strong and masterful character, unscrupu- 
lous but not a law-breaker, a kind and 
unselfish father, and much more reason- 
able and even magnanimous with Trench 
than the typical villa owner, who is a 
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comparatively spiteful and huffy person. 
He is, in short, distinctly an exceptional 
and superior specimen of the middle-class 
man -vi'hose business it is to deal directly 
■nith the poor. His rascahty — for from 
the soaal point of view he certainly is a 
callous rascal — does not he in his refiising 
to spend money on his rookeries, since 
his plea that his tenants would hum his 
improvements is perfectly well founded. 
It hes altogether in his indifference to de- 
fects in our soaal system which produce 
a class of persons so poor that Aey are 
dnven by constant physical pnvauon to 
turn everything they can lay hands on 
into more fuel and more food. When we 
find a castaway at sea chewing his boots 
to appease his hunger, we do not stig- 
matize him as a creature too d^iaded to 
appredate the nght use of boots; we take 
him aboard and relieve his hunger, after 
which he wears his boots asappreaatively 
as a West End gentleman. But Sartorius 
is not ashamed to explain the disappear- 
ance of his hamsters and dstem lids on 
the absurd ground that “these people do 
not know how to hve in handsome 
houses.” He has found out that there is no 
use in treating them goodnamredly; and 
he has not enough social consdence to 
proceed to ask why there is no use, and 
to find out how, as a dbzen and an 
elector, to remedy tlie abject poverty 
which makes a woman willing, for the 
sake of hanng a good u'arm, to bum tlie 
handrail diat is put up to save her and her 
neighbors from falling dotnistairs The 
point may not be obtious at once to a 
criuc uho has only to ring the bell for 
anotlier scuttle of Wallsend when his fire 
runs low, any more than it was ob\ lous 
to Sartonus. Consequently, in everj' de- 
nunaauon of Sartorius as a monster, ne 
may see tlie hand of Sartonus hims^.^ 

* On this subject of cuticnt niidd!e<lass 
moralin , see also the letters I hat e addressed to 
the Press tn anm er to m j cnucs, cstraas from 
Vihidi ■vs-iH be found in the second appendix 


I now come to a string of remon- 
strances partly brought on me by a pass- 
^einan interview pubhshed in tlie Star 
newspaper (No\ ember 29 th, 1S92), in 
which I declared that I wished to appeal 
to the audience “on the solid ground of 
political economy,” and to have a black- 
board on the stage with diagrams to illus- 
trate my points, u ith much more chaff of 
the same kind. Here is the result: — 

“A Hnd of leading article of the slash- 
ing type.” — ^Morning. “An exposmon in 
dimogue of the New Economics. . . . 
^^^lat has tliis farrago ofneu spaper leaders 
and Fabian essays to do with die play^” 
— ^Star. “Undramaoc attempt to cut up a 
Parliamentary Report into uneven stage 
lengths. . . . Published as one of the dia- 
logues sometimes gi\ en in the Fortnightly 
Rextiew' it would be effective.” — Echo. 
“A discussion, with open doors, of die 
pros and cons of slum landlordism ... a 
good sermon” — Black and White. “A 
new form of didactic Socialistic demon- 
stration, hke the practicable laundnes 
with the poor washerwomen at work 
which figured in a recent procession m 
Hyde Park.” — Sunday Sun. “It w'ould be 
readable and might be useful as a Fabian 
pamphlet.” — ^Weekly Dispatch. “In no 
sense a drama, but a succession of dia- 
logues in wliich the audior sets fordi his 
view's concermng Soaalist questions ” — 
Lloyds “Not a pla^ — a pamphlet.” — 
Encore. “The exposure of certain sodal 
sms connected with the letung of tene- 
ment houses afforded die sole ratson d'itrc 
of Mr Shaw’s feeble httle play.” — Ob- 
serx'er. “His propaganda — beg pardon, 
his new play.” — Penny Illustrated Paper. 
“Merely a lecture.” — ^Finanaal Obseix'er. 
“Mr Shaw wishes to utter a made against 
certain abuses; and he dunks die theatre 
a suitable pulpit for his utterances.” — 
Colonies and India. "Tlie play is a pam- 
phlet in dramatic form.” — ^Western Mcr- 
curj'. “The whole of die three acts is 
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occupied -with a dreary discussion of the 
ethics of slum property.” — ^Birmingham 
Post. “Three acts of dreary dissertation 
on the famihar text that ‘rentis robbery.' ” 
— Yorkshire Post. “Mr Bernard Shaw 
is an amiable Fabian who believes that 
‘rent is robbery.”’ — Yorkshire Eveiung 
Post. 

Now I think it must be evident at this 
rate to all who have read the play, that if 
I had written The Merchant of Venice it 
would have been denounced as a disserta- 
tion on the Jewish question, complicated 
by a crude exposition of the peculiar 
views of the Fabian Society on the law of 
contract. All I need say on the Fabian 
point is that any person who would like 
to see the difference between an essay on 
rent and Widowers’ Houses can buy 
Fabian Essays, contaimng just such an 
essay by me, for ninepence. Fabian pam- 
phlets, in which I have had a hand, can be 
obtained for a penny; and a compari- 
son of them with this play will shew how 
little the critics quoted above know how 
merciful I have been to them. Let me say, 
however, that it is impossible for any 
hedonist, dramatic or other, to make true 
pictures of modem society without some 
knowledge of the economic anatomy of 
it. And since what the dramatist ought to 
know the cntic ought to know, a course 
of Fabian literature would most un- 
questionably do incalculable good to both 
dramatists and cntics, if they could be 
persuaded to go through it. For all that, I 
see that it would be useless to blame a 
critic today for not being an economist, 
or even an ordinanly competentpohtician 
and man of business. Nobody expects it 
from him; and he himself benightedly 
ridicules tile idea. But what I do expect 
him to know is that “bluebook plays” 
hold the stage far better than convention- 
ally idealist dramas. I need only mention 
tile irrepressible Never too Late to Mend 
to prove that Widowers’ Houses, far from 


being a play of so new a sort that its very 
title to the name of drama is questionable, 
is, on Its bluebook side, a sample (whether 
good or bad is not here in question) of 
one of the most famihar, popular, and 
firmly estabhshedjgrcnre^inEnglishdtama- 
tic hterature. It is a matter of experience 
that the dramatized or novelized blue- 
book or Fabian Essay (so to speak) has 
ten times as much chance of success as the 
mere romance, though it is also, of course, 
a much more difficult job for the writer. 
My warning therefore is agmnst the folly 
of assuming that the reverse is the case, 
and that a play is handicapped by a basis 
of bluebook. A wary critic, if he wished 
to “slate” Widowers’ Houses, would be- 
gin somewhat in this fashion: “Not even 
with all the advantages of his profound 
economic knowledge and his complete 
acquaintance with the wealth of dramatic 
matenal stored in our national bluebook 
literature was Mr Shaw able to produce a 
tolerable play.” It is mere perversity to 
assume that the less a dramatist knows 
and cares about real hfe, the better his 
plays are hkely to be. 

There are a dozen other warnings that 
I could formulate for the sake of our 
younger and weaker brethren, who are 
being severely tested by the dramatic re- 
vival now beginning. But as I very much 
doubt whether they have read tiius far 
into what must be to them a piece of 
heavy literature, I will indulge myself by 
laying down a just now rather weary pen, 
confident that the really able brothers of 
the craft will forgive my preaching, see- 
ing that they best know how much the 
rest stand in need of a sermon. My sole 
object IS to knock on the head a few 
empty formulas which take up the space 
in dramatic criticism which should be 
occupied by real hve ideas, and which 
have been trotted out in the last few years 
whenever a play has been produced with 
any pretension to represent modem life as 
it IS really hved. 
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APPENDIX n 

The following extracts from letters ad- 
dressed by the author to the press after 
the performance of Widowers’ Houses 
are repnnted here to give the reading 
public some idea of the commotion which 
can be made in a theatre by a work which, 
if pubhshed as a novel, would surpnse no 
one. First, as to the extent of the com- 
motion, hear The Era of the 24th Decem- 
ber, 1892: — 

“Hardly any recent play has provoked 
so much newspaper and other contro- 
versy as Mr Bernard Shaw’s Widowers’ 
Houses. At least two of the daily papers, 
on the day after its production, devoted 
leading arucles to its consideration, be- 
sides spemi crmasms of almost unprece- 
dented length. We should be afraid to say 
howmanyjoumalsgavetwolongcolumns 
to It. Then all last week a controversy on 
its merits and dements raged in a morn- 
ing paper; and it was held up as an ex- 
ample of tlie kind of play the Lord 
Chamberlain did not object to by Mrs 
Avehng in her lecture to the Playgoers; 
and, finally, it was one of the subjects of 
an interesung lecture delivered last Sun- 
day night to the Socialists of Hammer- 
smith The last fact, however, becomes 
less surpnsing w'hen we find that die 
lecturer was Mr Bernard Shaw.’’ 

This account is not exaggerated. The 
play occupied die press for weeks after 
Its production to an extent which, in a 
really healthy and active phase of drama- 
tic art, w'ould have been absurd Tlie dis- 
cussion raged chiefij round matters of 
fact, most of die wntcrs seeming to have 
no definite idea of the sources of the re- 
v'enues enjoyed by the propertied classes 
under our industnal sj’stem. In repljing 
to these critiasms the author carefully 
abstained from confusing issues of fact 
with die artistic issues alluded to in the 


7=9 

preface to the present volume: and it 
should be noted that w hereas in that pre- 
face the play is defended as a work of art, 
here it is justified mainly as a document. 
To the eAtor of The Star die author is 
indebted for the publication, on die i9di 
December, 1892, of a letter of wliich the 
following is an ^ridgment: — 

“Sir, — ^The critics of my play Widow- 
ers’ Houses have now' had dieir say Will 
you be so good as to let die audior hav e 
a tum^ I have gone through everv' criti- 
cism I could get hold of; and I dunk it is 
now clear that 'the new drama’ has no 
malice to fear from die senous cntics The 
care widi which ev ery possible admission 
in my favor has been made, even in the 
notices of those wdio found die play in- 
tolerably disagreeable and the author in- 
tolerably undramatic, shews diat the loss 
of cntical balance produced by die first 
shock of Ibsen's Ghosts was only mo- 
mentary, and diat the most unconven- 
tional and obnoxious agitator-dramatist, 
even when he has gone out of his w-aj to 
attack his cntics, need not fear a Press 
vendetta. 

"How'ever, the fairness of cntiasm is 
one dung, its adequacy quite anodier. I 
do not hesitate to say diat many of my 
cntics have been completely beaten b) 
the play simply because diey are ignorant 
of soaety. Do not let me be misunder- 
stood: I do not mean that they eat widi 
their kniv es, drink the contents of their 
finger-bowls, or sit down to dinner in 
ulsters and green neckties. X'fTiat I mean 
is that diey do not know life w ell enougli 
to recognize it in the glare of the foot- 
lights They denounce Sartorius, my 
house-knacking widower, as a monstrous 
libel on the middle and upper class, be- 
cause he grinds his money remorselessly 
out of the poor But they do not (and can- 
not) answer his argument as to die im- 
possibility of his acting otherwise under 
t our soaal sj stem; nor do they notice the 
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fact that though he is a bad landlord he 
is not in the least a bad man as men go. 
Even m his economic capacity I have 
made him a rather favorable specimen of 
his class. I might have made him a share- 
holder in a match factory where avoidable 
‘phossy jaw’ is not avoided, or in a tram 
company working its men seventeen and 
a half hours a day, or in a railway com- 
pany with a ternble death-roll of mangled 
shunters, or in a whitelead factory or 
chemical works — ^in short, I might have 
piled on the agony beyond the endurance 
of my audience, and yet not made him 
one whit worse than thousands of per- 
sonally amiable and respected men who 
have invested in the most lucrative way 
the savings they have earned or inhented. 
I will not ask those critics who are so in- 
dignant with my ‘distorted and myopic 
outlook on society’ what they will do 
with the little money their profession may 
enable them to save. I will simply tell 
them what they must do with it, and that 
is follow the advice of their stockbroker 
as to the safest and most remunerative in- 
vestment, reserving their moral scruples 
for the expenditure of the interest, and 
their sympathies for the treatment of the 
members of their own families. Even in 
spending the interest they will have no 
alternative but to get the best value they 
can for their money without regard to die 
conditions under which the articles they 
buy are produced. They will take a 
domesticpnde in their comfortable homes, 
full of furniture made by ‘slaughtered’ 
(z.c. extra-sweated) cabinet makers, and 
go to church on Sunday in shirts sewn by 
women who can only bring their wages 
up to subsistence point by prostitution. 
What will they say to Sartonus then.^ 
What, indeed, can tihey say to him now? 
— ^these ‘guilty creatures sitting at a play,’ 
who, instead of being struck to the soul 
and presently proclaiming their malefac- 
tions, are naively astonished and revolted 
at the spectacle of a man on the stage act- 


ing as we are all acting perforce every ! 
day. The notion that the people m 
Widowers’ Houses are abnormally viaous 
or odious could only prevail in a com- 
mumty in which Sartorius is absolutely 
typical in his unconscious villainy. Like 
my critics, he lacks conviction of sin. 
Now, the didactic obj'ect of my play is to 
bnng convicuon of sin — ^to make the 
P harisee who repudiates Sartorius as either 
a Harpagon or a diseased dream of mine, 
and thaidcs God that such persons do not 
represent his class, recognize that Sar- 
torius is his own photograph. In vain will 
the virtuous critic tell me that he does not 
own slum property: all I want to see is 
the label on his matchbox, or his last 
week’s washing-bill, to judge for myself 
whether he really ever gives a second 
thought to Sartorius’s tenants, who make 
his matchboxes and wash his stochngs so 
cheaply. 

“As to the highly connected young 
gentleman, naturally straightforward and 
easygoing, who bursts into genmne in- 
dignation at the sufferings of the poor, ' 
and, on being shewn that he cannot help | 
them, becomes honestly cynical and i 
throws off all responsibihty whatever, j 
that is nothing but the reality of the every- 
day process known as disillusion. His 
allowing die two business men to get his 
legs under their mahogany, and to per- 
suade him to ‘stand in’ with a speculauon 
of which he understands nothing except 
diat he is promised some money out of it, 
will surprise no one who knows the City, 
and has seen the exploitation of aristo- 
cratic names by City promoters spread 
from needy guinea-pig colonels, and lords 
wdth courtesy titles, to eldest sons of the 
noblest families. If I had even represented 
Harry Trench as letting himself in for 
eighteen months’ hard labor for no 
greater crime than that of being gambler 
enough to be the too willing dupe of a 
swindler, the incident would be perfectly 
true to life. As to the compensation specu- 
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ktion in the tHrd act bang a feud Tv'luch 
no gentleman ould ha\e countenanced, 
that opiraon is too innocent to be dis- 
cussed. I can only say that as the object of 
the scheme is to m^e a haul at the ex- 
pense of the ratepayers coIlecti\ ely, it is 
much less cruel and treacherous in its in- 
cidence dian die sort of speculation uhich 
made the late Mr Jay Gould universally 
respected during his hfetime. I shall be 
told next that Panama is a dream of mine. 

“There is a curious idea in the minds 
of some of my criucs that I have giten 
array my case by represennng the poor 
man, Lickcheese, as beharing, uhen he 
gets the chance, exacdy as the rich man 
does. Tliese gendemen believe that, ac- 
cording to me, u hat is UTongmth sodety 
is that the rich, who are all racked, op- 
press the poor, u ho are all rirtuous. I rail 
not rruste the space of The Star by deal- 
ing u’ith such a misconception further 
dian to curtly but good-humoredly in- 
form those ri'ho entertain it diat they are 
fools I administer the remark, not as an 
insult, but as a tonic. 

“Non' comes the question, Horc far 
does all dus touch the ments of die play 
as a rr ork of art? Obraously not at all; but 
It has most deadcdly touched the ralue 
of the opinions of my cnucs on diat 
point. The eridcncc of die nouces (I har e 
shear es of them before me) is irresisnble. 
With hardlr an excepnon the men uho 
find my soaologj' rtTong are also the men 
uho find my dramatic u orkmanship bad; 
and -ttcc % crrc. Even the cntiasm of die 
acting IS biassed in the same urar. Tlic 
effect on me, of course, is to reassure me 
completely as to my ou*n competence as a 
plajT. tight. The r eiy success rvidi rr Inch 
I hare brought all die Philistines and 
senumental idealists dorr-n on me pror cs 
the rclodtr' and penetration rath v>hidi 
my realism got across the footlights. I am 
XI cll accustomed to judge of die execution 
I Inr c done br the cries of die u ounded. 

“On one point, houercr, I heartilv 


thank my critics for their unciumous for- 
bearance. Not one of them has betrar cd 
the licenses I have taken in the pohrical 
and commerdal details of the play. Con- 
sidering that I haxe made a res’dent in 
Surbiton eligible as a St Giles’ \ estrr man; 
that I have made the London County 
Counal contemporary v.*ith the 1S85 
Rox-al Commission on the Housing of the 
Working Classes; that I have represented 
an e.xperienced man of business as parting 
7 per cent on a first mongage — consider- 
ing, in short, that I have recklesslr sacn- 
ficed realism to dramauc effect in the 
machinery of the play, I feel, as mar be 
XT ell imagined, deeply mor ed by the com- 
phments xr hich har e been paid me on mr 
perfect knowledge of economics and 
business." 

Before gixting die rest of the letter, it is 
convenient to refer here to a verr funny 
discussion XI Inch arose or er the scene in 
die second act in xr'hich Blanche assaults 
the serr-ant. Although nothing is com- 
moner on the stage than bodilr violence 
threatened or executed by indignant 
heroes, heroines ime hitherto been ex- 
cluded by conr ention from this method 
of displaying dieir prov css Tiie author 
resolr cd to redress ihisinjusucc to Woman 
by making his heroine attack her serr ant 
much as Odicllo attacks his ancient. Tlie 
resultant sensation tesnfied to die hardi- 
hood of the expenment. Tlic ennes v, ere 
highly scandalized; and dicir r icxv of the 
inadcnt xeas expressed in the follov.ing 
passage from a nonce v, Inch appeared the 
day after die performance* — 

“What a ludicrous inadcnt* Hot, T,e 
all shneked T,*ith laughter! What has sucli 
a scene to do xadi die plar ? Vlliy did Mr 
SliaxT introduce it? 1 T,*ili tell r"ou xrliy. 
Because Mr Shaw vashes to present 
Blanche as a t\jc, a type of tlic modem 
mddle-cfass Lnglishv, oman (as he secs 
her), the x, oman v, ho T,all not hear about 
the poor v,Tc:ches m dicir tenement 
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houses because it is so unpleasant, and 
who, in her own drawing-room, can, in a 
fit of temper, use brutal violence to her 
own dependants.” 

It was not possible for the author to 
seriously discuss the notion that he re- 
garded temper and violence as class char- 
acteristics. He was only able to say, in a 
letter to The Speaker, “Some people think 
that ladies with tempers are never person- 
ally violent. I happen to know that they 
are; and so I leave the matter.” It is true that 
the ideal lady — the "typical” lady if that 
term be preferred — never strikes, never 
swears, never smokes, never gambles, 
never drinks, never nags, never makes 
advances to inept wooers, never, in short, 
does anything "unladylike,” whether “in 
her own drawing-room” or elsewhere. 
Just so the ideal clergyman never hunts, 
never goes to the theatre, and regards 
the poorest laborer as his equal and his 
brother by their common Father, God. 
The author confesses to having jilted the 
ideal lady for a real one. He did it inten- 
tionally; and he will probably do it again, 
and yet again, even at the risk of having 
the real ones mistaken for counter-ideals. 
Why Blanche should be held to indicate 
any belief on his part that all ladies are 
hot-tempered, any more than Hamlet is 
held to indicate a belief on Shakespear’s 
part that all princes are philosophers, is 
not apparent to him. 

Here is a final extract from the letter to 
The Star on the subject of Blanche: — 

“On another point in her conduct one 
critic makes an objection which, I con- 
fess, amazed me. Sartorius, as the son of 
a very poor woman, knows that the poor 
are human beings exactly like himself. 
But his daughter, brought up as a lady, 
conceives them as a different and inferior 
species. T hate the poor,’ she says — *at 
leas^ I hate those dirty, drunken, dis- 
reputable people who live like pigs.’ The 
cntic in question, whose bias towards my- 


self IS altogether friendly, cannot con- I 
ceive that a young lady would avov; such | 
inhuman sentiments; hypocrisy, he con- ! 
tends, would prevent her if her heart did ' 
not. I can only refer him, if he has really i 
never heard such sentiments boasted of 
by ladies, to the comments of The Times 
and the St James’s Gazette (to name no 
other papers written by gentlemen for 
gentlemen) on the unemployed, on the 
starving Irish peasants whose rents have 
since been reduced wholesale in the Irish 
land courts, or on the most heavily 
sweated classes of workers whose miser- 
able plight has been exposed before Par- 
liamentary Committees and Royal Com- 
missions, to prove that the thinkers and 
writers of Blanche Sartorius’s party vie 
with each other in unconscious — nay, 
conscientious — ^brutality, callousness,and 
class prejudice when they speak of the 
proletariat. Hypocrisy with them takes 
the shape of dissembling sympathy v/ith 1 
the working class when they really feel it, j 

not of affecting it when they do not feel | 
it. My friend and critic must remember 
the savage caricatures of William Morris, ' 
John Bums, Miss Helen Taylor, Mrs 
Besant, etc., in which Punch once in- , 
dulged, as well as the outrageous calum- 
nies which were heaped on the late 
Charles Bradlaugh during his struggle to 
enter Parliament, not to mention the cases 
of unsocial conduct by county gentlemen 
and magistrates exposed every week in 
the ‘Pillory’ columns of Truth. Am I to 
be told that the young ladies who read 
these papers in our suburban villas are 
less narrow and better able to see across 
the frontiers of their own class than the 
wnters whom their fathers support? T^e 
fact is that Blanche’s class prejudices, lil:e 
those of the other characters in the play, 
are watered down instead of exaggerated. 
The whole truth is too monstrous to be 
told otherwise than by degrees.” 

To this a writer in The Lady’s Pic- 
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satire, Drapier letter or what not, even by 
those who will not accept it as a play on 
any terms because its hero did not, when 
he learnt that his income came from slum 
property, at once relinquish it (£.c. make 
it a present to Sartorius without benefit- 
ing the tenants) and go to the goldfields 
to dig out nuggets with his strong right 
arm, so that he might return to wed his 
Blanche after a shipwreck (witnessed by 
her in a vision), just in time to rescue her 
from beggary, brought upon her by the 
discovery that Lickcheese was the right- 
ful heir to the property of Sartorius, who 
had dispossessed and enslaved him by a 
series of forgenes unmasked by the faith- 
ful Cokane. Was it really lack of capacity 
that led me to forego all this ‘drama’ by 
making my hero do exactly what he 
would have done in real life — that is, 
apologize like a gentleman (in the favor- 
able sense) for accusing another man of 
his own unconscious rascality, and admit 
his inabihty to change a world that will 
not take the trouble to change itself?” 

The reader will now be in a position to 
understand the sort of controversy which 
has so magnified the importance of 
Widowers’ Houses. 


APPENDIX m 

The following is an item of news from 
The Star newspaper of the 2nd January, 
1893:— 

“A dangerous staircase has proved fatal 
to Elizabeth H , aged 40, a char- 

woman, of X Bmldmgs. The evidence at 
St Giles’s Coroner’s Court on Saturday 
showed that the deceased was found lying 
at the bottom of the stairs at her lodgings 
on Tuesday morning, at half-past twelve, 
in an insensible condition. She was car- 
ried upst^ and put to bed, but died the 
same day. 

“The Coroner’s officer: ‘The stairs are 


very dangerous at night. They are in- 
suffiaently lighted.’ 

“Dr Brennan deposed that death was 
due to extensive fracture of the skull. He 
said he found the stairs dark and slippery. 
A handrail was needed. 

“The Coroner: ‘There is, I under- 
stand, no resident landlord on the pre- 
mises.’ Over a hundred families hve at 
these buildings. The jury, in returning a 
verdict of ‘Accidental death,’ added the 
subjoined rider: ‘The jurors, havingheard 
in evidence that the staircases leading to 
X Buildings are insufficiently lighted, and 
that there are no handrails, would call the 
attention of the landlord to this condition 
of things, with a view to their immediate 
improvement.’ ” 

The report of the Ro)^ Commission 
of 1885 on the Housing of the Workmg 
Classes, alluded to in the third act of the 
play, may also be consulted as to the 
ordmary rent and condition of a single- 
room tenement in London. 

Fuially, it may not be amiss to observe 
that the author has himself made collec- 
tions of weekly rents from very poor 
tenants, and is conversant with Ae atti- 
tude of the middle-class proprietor to- 
wards the laborer tenant. 


Postscript 1933. On the question of 
the slums this earliest play of mine is 
still up to date more than forty years 
after its first performance. Not only are 
the overcrowded tenements and cellar 
dwellings as bad as ever, but highly re- 
spectable looking houses, covering w'hole 
residential districts formerly inhabited by 
single families, are now partitioned to 
accommodate two families, w'hilst gar- 
dens and backyards are filled up with 
quaintly called “villages” or “studios,” 
Ae result being back-to-back dwelhngs 
much worse than the back-to-backs of 
Leeds so vehemently denoimced thereby 
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aiAINLY ABOUT NIYSELF 

There is an old saying that if a man 
has not fallen in love before forty, he had 
better not fall m love after. I long ago 
perceived that this rule applied to many 
other matters as well: for example, to the 
writing of plays; and I made a rough 
memorandum for my own guidance that 
unless I could produce at least half a 
dozen plays before I w'as forty, I had 
better let pla 3 rRTiting alone. It was not so 
easy to comply with this provision as 
might be supposed. Not that I lacked the 
dramarist’s gift. As far as that is con- 
cerned, I have encountered no limit but 
my own laziness to my power of conjur- 
ing up imaginary people in imaginary 
places, and finding pretexts for theatric^ 
scenes beween ^em. But to obtain a 
hv elihood by this insane gift, I must have 
conjured so as to interest not only my 
own imagination, but that of at least some 
seventy^ or a hundred thousand contem- 
porary London playgoers. To fulfil this 
condition v^as hopelessly out of my 
power. I had no taste for what is called 
popular art, no respect for popular mor- 
ality, no belief in popular religion, no 
admiration for popular heroics. As an 
Insbman I could pretend to patnotism 
neither for the country I had ^andoned 
nor the country that had mined it- As a 
humane person 1 detested violence and 
slaughter, v/hether in v/ar, sport, or the 
butcher’s yard. I was a Sodalist, detest- 
ing our anarchical scramble for money, 
and believing in equality as the only 
possible permanent basis of soaal organ- 
ization, discipline, subordination, good 
manners, and selection of fit persons for 
functions. Fashionable bfe, open on 
indulgent terms to tm?nQUtnbered “brill- 


iant” persons, I could not endure, even 
if I had not feared its demoralizing effect i 
on a character which required looking | 
after as much as my ov/n. I was ndther a 
sceptic nor a cynic in these matters: I j 
simply understood hfe differently firom | 
the average respectable man; and as I 
certainly enjoyed myself more — ^mosdy j 
in ways which would have made him un- 
bearably miserable — I was not splenetic 
over our variance. 

Judge then, how impossible it was for 
me to write fiction that should delight the 
public. In my nonage I had tried to obtain 
a foothold in hterature by writing novels, 
and had actually produced five long works 
in that form without getting fiirther than 
an encouraging compliment or two from 
the most dignified of the London and 
American pid>hshers, who unanimously 
dechned to venture their capital upon me. 
Now it is clear that a novel cannot be too 
bad to be wordi pubhshing, provided it 
is a novel at all, and not merely an inepti- 
tude. I w’as not convinced that the pub- 
lishers’ view was commercially sound 
imtil I got a clue to my real condiuon 
from a friend of mine, a physician who 
had devoted himself specidly to ophthal- 
mic surgery. He tested my eyesi^t one 
evening, and informed me that it was 
quite iminteresting to him because it was 
normal. I naturally took this to mean that 
it was like everybody else’s; but he re- 
jected this construction as paradoxical, 
and hastened to expl^n to me that I was 
an exceptional and highly fortunate per- 
son optically, normal sight conferring the 
pow'er of seeing things accurately, and 
being enjoyed by only about ten per cent 
of the population, the remaining ninet)'^ 
per cent being abnormal. I immediately 
perceived the explanation of my w'ant of 
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success in fiction. My mind’s eye, like my 
body’s, -was “noni^”; it saw things 
differently from other people’s eyes, and 
saw them better. 

This revelation produced a conader- 
able effect on me. At first it struck me that 
I might hve by selhng my works to the 
ten per cent who were like myself; but a 
moment’s reflection shewed me that these 
must all be as penmless as I, and that we 
could not live by taking m oneanother’s 
literary washing. How to earn daily 
bread by my pen was then the problem. 
Had I been a practical comraonsense 
moneylovmg Enghshman, the matter 
would have been easy enough: I should 
have put on a pair of abnormal spectacles 
and aberred my vision to the liking of the 
ninety per cent of potential bookbuyers 
But I was so prodi^ously self-satisfied 
wnth my superiority, so flattered by my 
abnom^ normahly, that the resource of 
hypocnsy never occurred to me. Better 
see nghdy on a pound a w eek than squmt 
on a million The question was, how to 
get the pound a w'eek. The matter, once I 
gave up writing novels, was not so very 
difficult Every despot must have one dis- 
loyal subject to keep him sane. Even 
Louis the Eleventh had to tolerate his 
confessor, standing for the eternal against 
the temporal throne. Democracy has now' 
lianded the sceptre of tlie despot to the 
sovereign people; but they, too, must 
have tlieir confessor, whom tliey call 
Cnnc Cndasm is not only medicmally 
salutarj'. it has positive popular attrac- 
tions in us cruelt}', us gladiatorship, and 
the gratification gi%en to 00%^ by its 
attacks on the great, and to entliusiasm 
by us praises It may say dungs which 
many w'ould like to say, but dare not, 
and indeed for W'ant of skill could not 
even if diey durst. Its iconoclasms, sedi- 
tions, and blasphemies, if well turned, 
tickle diose w horn diey shock; so that the 
cnnc adds die privileges of die court 
jester to those of die confessor. Garrick, 
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had he called Dr Johnson Punch, would 
have spoken profoundly and witnlj-; 
whereas Dr Johnson, in hurhng tint 
epithet at him, was but picking up the 
cheapest sneer an actor is subject to 

It was as Punch, then, that I emerged 
from obscurity. All I had to do was to 
open my normal eyes, and with my ut- 
most hterary skill put the case exactly as 
it struck me, or describe the thing exaedy 
as I saw It, to be applauded as the most 
humorously extravagant paradoxer in 
London. The only reproacli with w'hicli 
I became famihar was the everlasting 
"Why can you not be serious?” Soon my 
pnvileges were enormous and my w ealth 
immense. 1 had a prominent place reserv ed 
for me on a pronunent journal every 
W'eek to say my say as if I ware die most 
important person in the kingdom My 
pleasmg tod was to report upon all die 
works of fine art the capital of the world 
can attract to its exhibitions, its opera 
house, Its concerts and its theatres. The 
classes eagerly read my essaj-s: die masses 
pauently bstened to my harangues I cn- 
jojed ^e immunities of impecumosity 
with the opportunmes of a millionaire. If 
ev er there was a man w idiout a gnevance, 
I was diat man. 

But alas! the world grew’ }Ounger as I 
grew older: its vision cleared as mine 
dimmed: it began to read widi die naked 
eye the wnting on the wall whidi now 
began to remind me that the age of spec- 
tacles was at hand. My opportunities w ere 
still there: naj', thej' multiplied tenfold, 
but the strengtii and youth to cope with 
them began to fail, and to need elang out 
with the sluftj' cunning of expenence. I 
had to shirk die platform, to economize 
my health; even to take holidap. In my 
weekly columns, wliich I once filled full 
from a magic well diat never ran drj- or 
lost its sparkle provided I pumped hard 
enougli, I began to repeat mjself; to fall 
into a s^ le w hich, to my great peril, w as 
recognized as at least partly serious; to 
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find the pump tiring me and the water 
lower in Ae well; and, worst symptom of 
all, to reflect with little tremors on the 
fact that my mystic wealth could not, like 
the money for which other men threw it 
away, be stored up against my second 
childhood. The younger generation, 
reared in an enlightenment unknown to 
my schooldays, came knockmg at the 
door too: I glanced back at my old 
columns and realized that I had timidly 
botched at thirty what newer men do 
now with gay confidence in their cradles. 
I listened to their vigorous knodts with 
exultation for the race, with penurious 
alarm for my own old age. When I talked 
to this generation, it called me Mister, 
and, with its frank, charming humanity, 
respected me as one who had done good 
work in my time. A famous playwright 
wrote a long play to shew that people of 
my age were on the shelf; and I laughed 
at him with the wrong side of my mouth. 

It was at this bitter moment that my 
fellow citizens, who had previously re- 
pudiated all my oflers of political service, 
contemptuously allowed me to become a 
vestryman; me, the author of Widowers’ 
Houses! Then, like any other harmless 
useful creature, I took Ae first step rear- 
ward. Up to tliat fateful day I had never 
pemuiously spooned up the spilt drops 
of my well into bottles. Time enough for 
that when the well was empty. But now I 
hstened to the voice of the publisher for 
the first time since he had refused to hsten 
to mine. I turned over my articles again; 
but to serve up the weekly paper of five 
years ago as a novelty! no: I had not yet 
fallen so low, though I see that degrada- 
tion looming before me as an agricultural 
laborer sees the workhouse. So I said “I 
will be^n with small sins: I v/ill publish 
my plays.” 

How! you will cry: plays! What 
plays? 

^ Let me explain One of the worst priva- 
tions of hfe m London for persons of 


serious intellectual and artistic interests b 
the want of a suitable playhouse. I am 
fond of the play, and am, as intelligent 
readers of this preface will have observed, 
myself a bit of an actor. Consequently, 
when I found myself coming across pro- 
jects of all sorts for the foundation of 
a theatre which should be to the newly 
gathered intellectual harvest of the nine- 
teenth century what Shakespear’s theatre 
was to the harvest of the Renascence, I 
was warmly interested. But it soon ap- 
peared that the languid demand of a sm^ 
and uppish group for a form of entertain- 
ment which it had become thoroughly 
accustomed to do without, could never I 
provide the intense energy necessary for 
the establishment of the New Theatre (we 
of course called everything advanced “the 
New” at that time: see The Philanderer, 
the second play in “Plays Unpleasant”). 
That energy could be set free only by the 
genius of the actor and manager finding 
in tile masterpieces of the New Drama its 
characteristic and necessary mode of ex- 
pression, and reveahng their fascination 
to the public. Clearly the way to begm 
was to pick up a masterpiece or two. 
Masterpieces, however, do not grow on 
the bushes. The New Theatre would 
never have come into existence but for 
the plays of Ibsen, just as the Ba3rreuth 
Festival Playhouse would never have 
come into existence but for Wagner’s 
Nibelungen tetralogy. Every attempt to 
extend tiie repertory proved that it is the 
drama tiiat makes tiie tiieatre and not the 
theatre the drama. Not that this needed 
fresh proof, since the whole difficulty had 
arisen through tiie drama of the day being 
written for the theatres instead of from 
its own inner necessity. Still, a thing that 
nobody beheves cannot be proved too 
often. 

Ibsen, then, was the hero of the new 
departure. It was in 1889 that the first 
really effective blow was struck by the 
production of A Doll’s House by Charles 
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Charrington and Janet Achurch. Whilst 
they -were taking ^t epoch-making play 

■ round the -world, Mr Grein followed up 
the campaign in London -with his Inde- 

• pendent Theatre. It got on its feet hy 
’ produdng Ibsen’s Ghosts; but its search 
for unacted native dramatic masterpieces 
was so complete a failure that m the 
autumn of 1892 it had not yet produced 
' a single on^al piece of any magnitude 

■ hy an English au^or. In this hun^atmg 
‘ national emergent^, I proposed to hfr 

Grein that he shoidd boldly announce a 
play by me. Being an extraordinarily san- 
guine and enterpnsmg man, he took this 
step -without hesitatton- 1 then raked out, 
from my dustiest pile of discarded and 
rejected manuscripts, two acts of a play 
I had begun in 1885, shortly after the 
close of my novel -wnting period, in coUa- 
borauon -with my fnend WiUiam Archer. 

Archer has himself described how I 
proved the most impossible of colla- 
borators. Laying violent hands on his 
thoroughly plaimed scheme for a sym- 
patheucally romantic “well made play” 
of the Parisian type then m vogue, I per- 
versely distorted it into a grotesquely 
reahsdc exposure of slum landlordism, 
municipal jobbery, and the pecumary and 
matnmonial ties between them and the 
pleasant people with “independent” in- 
comes who imagine that such sordid 
matters do not touch their o-wn hves. The 
result -was revolnngly incongruous; for 
tliough I took my theme senously 
enough, I did not then take the theatre 
quite seriously, even m taking it more 
senously than it took itself. The faracal 
mvialities m whicli I followed the fashion 
' of the times became silly and imtating 
' beyond all endurance when intruded 
' upon a subject of such depth, reality, and 
force as tlut into wliich I had plunged 
my drama. Archer, perceiting that I had 
played tlie fool botli -Rdth his plan and 
my on n tlicme, promptly disowned me; 
and tlie project, which neither of us had 


much at heart, nras dropped, leaving me 
■with two abortive acts of an unfinished 
and condemned play. Exhuming this as 
aforesaid seven years later, I saw that the 
very qualittes which had made it im- 
possible for ordmary commercial pur- 
poses in 1885 might be exactly those 
needed by the Independent Theatre in 
1892. So I completed it by a third act; 
gave it the farfetched Scnptural title of 
Widowers’ Houses; and hwded it o\er 
to h'lr Grein, who launclied it at the public 
in the Ro3ralty Theatre with all its original 
tomfoolenes on its head. It made a sensa- 
tion out of all proportion to its ments or 
even its dements; and I at once became 
mfamous as a playwright. The first per- 
formance was suffiaently exating: the 
Soaahstsand Independents applauded me 
furiously on pnnaple; the ordmary play- 
gomg first-nighters hooted me frantically 
on the same ground; I, being at tliat time 
in some pracuce as -n'hat is impolitely 
called a mob orator, made a speech before 
the curtain; the newspapers discussed tlie 
play for a whole fortnight not only m the 
ordinary theatrical notices and criucisms, 
but in leading articles and letters; and 
finally the text of the play was published 
•with an introduction by Mr Grein, an 
amusing account by Arclier of the onginal 
collaboration, and a long preface and 
several elaborate controversial appendices 
m my most energetically egonstic fight- 
ing style. The volume, forming number 
one of the Independent Theatre senes of 
plays, now extinct, is a ctmous relic of 
that nine days wonder; and as it contains 
die onginal text of the play widi all its 
silly pleasantnes, I can recommend it to 
collectors of quarto Hamlets, and of all 
those scarce and superseded early edidons 
which the unfortunate author would so 
gladly anmlulate if he could. 

I had not achieved a success; but I had 
provoked an uproar; and the sensation 
was so agreeable diat I resolved to try 
agan. In die foUow'ing year, 1893, -when 
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the discussion about Ibsenism, “the New 
Woman,” and the like, was at its height^ 
I wrote for the Independent Theatre the 
topical comedy called The Philanderer. 
But even before I finished it, it was ap- 
parent that Its demands on the most ex- 
pert and dehcate sort of high comedy 
acting went beyond the resources then at 
the disposal of Mr Grein. I had written a 
part which nobody but Charles Wynd- 
ham could act, in a play which was im- 
possible at his theatre: a feat comparable 
to the building of Robinson Crusoe’s 
first boat. I immediately threw it aside, 
and, returning to the vem I had worked 
in Widowers’ Houses, wrote a third play, 
Mrs Warren’s Profession, on a social sub- 
ject of tremendous force. That force 
justtfied itself in spite of the inexperience 
of the playwright. The play was every- 
thing that the Independent Theatre could 
desire: rather more, if anything, titan it 
barganed for. But at this point I came 
upon the obstacle that makes dramatic 
authorship intolerable in England to 
writers accustomed to the freedom of the 
Press. I mean, of course, the Censorship. 

In 1737, Henry Fielding, the greatest 
practising dramatist, with Ae single ex- 
ception of Shakespear, produced by Eng- 
land between the Middle Ages and the 
nmeteenth century, devoted his genius to 
the task of exposing and destroying parha- 
mentary corruption, then at its height. 
Walpole, unable to govern without cor- 
ruption, promptly gagged the stage by a 
censorship wmch is in full force at the 
present moment. Fielding, dnven out of 
the trade of Moliere and Anstophanes, 
took to that of Cervantes; and since then 
die English novel has been one of the 
glories of literature, whilst the Enghsh 
drama has been its disgrace. The extin- 
guisher which Walpole dropped on 
Fielding descends on me in the form of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Examiner of 
Plays, a gentleman who robs, insults, and 
suppresses me as irresistibly as i£ he were 


the Tsar of Russia and I the meanest of 
his subjects. The robbery takes the form 
of making me pay him two guineas for 
reading every play of mine that exceeds 
one act in length. I do not want him to 
read it (at least officially: personally he is 
welcome); on the contrary, I strenuously 
resent that impertinence on his part. But 
I must submit m order to obtain from 
him an insolent and msufferable docu- 
ment, which I caimot read v/ithout boil- 
ing of the blood, certifying that in his 
opinion — Ms opinion! — ^my play “does 
not in Its general tendency contam any- 
thing immoral or otherwise improper for 
the stage,” and that the Lord Chamber- 
lain therefore “allows” its performance 
(confound his impudence!). In spite of 
this certificate he still retains his right, as 
an ordinary citizen, to prosecute me, or 
instigate some other citizen to prosecute 
me, for an outrage on public morals if he 
should change his mind later on. Besides, 
if he really protects the public against my 
immorahty, why does not the public pay 
him for the service.^ The policeman does 
not look to the thief for his wages, but to 
the honest man whom he protects against 
the thief. And yet, if I reftise to pay, this 
tyrant can practically ruin any manager 
who produces my play in defiance of him. 
If, having been paid, he is afraid to license 
the play: that is, if he is more afraid of the 
clamor of tlie opponents of my opiraons 
than of their supporters, then he can sup- 
press it, and impose a mulct of £,^0 on 
everybody who takes part in a represen- 
tation of It, from the callboy to the prin- 
dpal tragedian. And there is no getting 
rid of him Since he lives, not at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer, but by blackmail- 
ing the author, no political party would 
gam ten votes by abolishing him. Pnvate 
political influence cannot touch him; for 
such private influence, moving only at the 
promptings of individual benevolence to 
individuals, makes nice little places to job 
nice httle people into instead of doing 
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awaymththem Nay, I myself, though I 
know that the Exammer is necessarily an 
odious and mischievous official, and that 
if I were appointed to his post (which 
I shall probably apply for at the next 
vacancy) I coidd no more help being 
odious and mischievous than a ramrod 
could if it were stuck into the wheels of a 
steam engine, am loth to stir up the ques- 
tion lest the Press, having now lost all 
tradition of liberty, and being able to 
conceive no alternative to the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Exanuner than a Home Secre- 
tary’s Examiner or some other seven- 
headed devil to replace the oneheaded 
one, should make the remedy worse than 
tlie disease. Thus I cling to the Censor- 
ship as many Radicals cling to the House 
of Lords or the Throne, or as domineer- 
ing women shun masterful men, and 
many weak and amiable ones Until the 
nation is prepared for Freedom of The 
Stage on the same terms as it now enjoys 
Freedom of The Press, by allowing the 
playwnght and manager to perform any- 
thing they please and take the conse- 
quences before the ordinary law as 
authors and editors do, 1 shall chensh the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Examiner as the 
apple of my eye. I once thought of 
organizing a Pennon of Right from all 
tile managers and authors to the Pnme 
Minister, but as it was obvious that mne 
out of ten of these vicnms of oppression, 
far from daring to officnd tlieir despot, 
would promptly extol him as the most 
salutary of English insdtunons, andsprcad 
tliemselves widi unctuous flattery on the 
perfectly irrelex-ant quesnon of his esnm- 
able personal cliaracter, I abandoned the 
nonon. \^Tiat is more, many of them, in 
taking diis safe course, mould be pur- 
suing a sound business policy, since the 
managers and authors to m horn die exist- 
ing system has brought success not only 
ha\ c no incenn\ e to ^ange it for another 
mhicli m ould expose diem to mnder com- 
petition, but ha\e for die most part die 


greatest dread of the “New” ideas mdiich 
the abolition of the Censorship would let 
loose on the stage. And so long hve the 
Lord Chamberldn’s Examiner I 

In 1893 this post was occupied by a 
gentleman, now deceased, m*hose ideas 
had in the course of nature become qiute 
obsolete. He was openly hostile to the 
New movement; and his exidence before 
the Selett Comimttee of the House of 
Commons on Theatres and Places of 
Entertainment in 1892 (Blue Book No. 
240, pp. 328-335) is probably the best 
compendium in existence of every fallacy 
that can make a Censor obnoxious In 
deahng with him Mr Grem was at a heavy 
disadvantage. Without a license, Mm 
Warren’s Profession could only be per- 
formed in some building not a theatre, 
and therefore not subject to reprisals 
from the Lord Chamberlain. The audi- 
ence would have to be invited as guests 
only; so that the support of die public 
paying money at the doors, a support 
vnth which the Independent Theatre 
could not afford to dispense, m-as out of 
the question. To apply for a heense m'as 
to court a practically certain refusal, cn- 
taihng the £50 pendty on all concerned 
m any subsequent performance whatever. 
The deadlock was complete. Tlie play 
was ready; the Independent Theatre wus 
ready; and the cast was ready; but the 
mere existence of the Censorship, with- 
out any action or know'Iedge of the play 
on Its part, was suffiaent to paral)'ze all 
these forces. So I direw Mrs Warren’s 
Profession aside too, and, like anodier 
Fielding, closed my career as playwnght 
m ordinary to the Independent Theatre. 

Fortunately, diough die Stage is bond, 
the Press is free. And even if die Stage 
were freed, none die less would it be 
necessary to publish plays as w ell as per- 
form them Had the two performances of 
Widow'ers’ Houses achieved by Mr Grem 
been multiplied by fifty, it would soli 
liave remained unknown to diose who 
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either dwell out of reach of a theatre, or, 
as a matter of habit, prejudice, comfort, 
health, or age, abstain altogether from 
playgomg. hlany people who read with 
dehght all the classic dramatists, from 
Eschylus to Ibsen, only go to the dieatre 
on Ae rare occasions when they are 
offered a play by an author v/hose work 
they have already learnt to value as litera- 
ture, or a performance by an actor of the 
first rank. Even our habitual playgoers 
have no true habit of playgoing. If on any 
night at the busiest part of the theatric^ 
season m London, the audiences v/ere 
cordoned by the pohce and examined in- 
dividually as to iheir views on the sub- 
ject, there would probably not be a single 
house-owning native among them v/ho 
v/ould not conceive a visit to the theatre 
or indeed to any public assembly, artistic 
or political, as an exceptional way of 
spending an evening, the normal Enghsh 
way being to sit in separate families in 
separate houses, each person silently 
occupied vtith a book, a paper, or a game 
ofhalma, cut off equily from the bless- 
ings of society and solitude. You may 
m^e the acqumntance of a thousand 
streets of middle-class Enghsh families 
without coming on a trace of any con- 
sciousness of citizenship, or any artistic 
cultivation of the senses. The condiuon 
of the men is bad enough, in spite of their 
daily escape into the aty, because they 
carry the exclusive and unsocial habits of 
“the home” vtith them into the wider 
world of their business. Amiable and 
companionable enough by nature, thty 
are, by home trying, so mcredibly ill- 
mannered, that not even their interest as 
men of busmess in welcoming a possible 
customer in every inquirer can correct 
tiieir habit of treating everybody v/ho has 
not been “introduced” as a stranger and 
intruder. The women, v/ho have not even 
the city to educate them, are much worse: 
Aey are positively unfit for civilized 
intercourse: graceless, ignorant, narrov/- 


minded to a quite appalling degree. In 
public places these homebred people 
cannot be taught to understand that the 
right they are themselves exercising is 
a common right. Whether they are in 
a second-class railway carriage or in a 
church, they receive every additional 
fellow passenger or worshipper as a 
Chinaman receives the “fordgn dedl” 
who has forced him to open his ports. 

In proportion as this horrible doraesuc 
institution is broken up by the active 
social circulation of the upper classK in 
their own orbit, or its stagnant isolation 
made impossible by the conditions of 
working class life, manners improve 
enormously. In the middle classes them- 
selves the revolt of a single clever daugh- 
ter (nobody has yet done justice to the 
modem clever Englishwoman’s loathing 
of the very word Home), and her insist- 
ence on qualifying herself for an inde- 
pendent working hfe, humanizes her 
whole family in an astonishingly short 
time; and such commimal enjoyments as 
a visit to tile suburban theatre once a 
wedc, or to the Monday Popular Con- 
certs, or both, softens tiie worst symp- 
toms of its unsociableness. But none of 
these breaches in the English survival of 
the hareem can be made without a can- 
nonade of books and pianoforte music. 
The books and music cannot be kept out; 
because they alone can make the hideous 
boredom of the hearth bearable. If its 
victims may not live real livK, they may 
at least read about imaginary ones, and 
perhaps learn from them to doubt whether 
a class that not only submits to home life, 
but actually boasts about it, is really a 
class worth belon^ng to. For the sake of 
the unhappy prisoners of the home, then, 
let my plays be printed as well as acted. 

But the dramatic author has reasons for 
publishing his pla3/5 which would hold 
good even if English families w'ent to 
tile theatre as regularly as they take in 
the new'spaper. A perfectly adequate and 
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successful stage representation of a play 
requires a combination of circumstances 
so extraordinarily fortunate that I doubt 
whethenthas ever occurred mthehistoiy 
of Ae world. Take the case of the most 
successful Enghsh dramatist of the first 
rank; Shakespear. Although he ViTOte 
three centuries ago, he still holds his own 
so M ell that it is not impossible to meet 
old playgoers who have nutnessed public 
performances of more than thirty out of 
his thirty-seven reputed plays, a dozen of 
them fairly often, and hidf a dozen over 
and over again. I myself, though I have 
by no means availed m3rself of all my 
opportumties, have seen twenty-three of 
his plays pubhcly acted. But if I had not 
read them as well, my impression of them 
would be not merely incomplete, but 
vdolently distorted and falsified It is only 
within die last few years that some of our 
youngeractor-managers havebeen struck 
with die idea, quite novel in their profes- 
sion, of performing Shakespear’s plays as 
he wrote them, instead of using them as a 
cuckoo uses a sparrow’s nest In spite of 
the success of these experiments, the stage 
is soil dominated by Garrick’s convicuon 
diat the manager and actor must adapt 
Shakespear’s plays to the modem stage 
by a process wluch no doubt presents 
itself to die adapter’s mind as one of 
masterly amelioradon, but -^hich must 
necessarily be mainly one of debasement 
and muuladon whenever, as occasionally 
happens, die adapter is infenor to die 
audior Tlie living audior can protect 
himself against diis extremity of misrepre- 
sentauon; but die more unquesnoned his 
auihontj is on die stage, and die more 
fnendly and wiling the co-operation of 
die manager and die company, die more 
completely does he get convinced of the 
impossibility of achieving an audientic 
representation of lus piece as well as an 
effective and successful one. It is quite 
possible for a piece to enjoy die most 
sensauona! success on the basis of a com- 
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plete misunderstandmg of its philosophy: 
mdeed, it is not too much to say that it is 
only by a capaaty for succeeding in spue 
of Its philosophy that a dramatic work of 
serious poetic import can become popu- 
lar. In the case of the first part of Goedie’s 
Faust w e hav e this frankly av ovv ed by die 
extraetton from the great original of 
popular entertamments like Gounod's 
opera or the Lyceum version, in Viliich 
poetry and philosophy are replaced by 
romance, which is therecogmzed spurious 
substitute for both and is destruenv e of 
them. Not even -a hen a drama is per- 
formed without omission or alteration by 
actors wdio are enthusiasuc disciples of die 
author does it escape transfigurauon. "We 
have lately seen some remarkably s}-m- 
pathenc stage interpretauons of poetic 
drama, from the experiments of Charles 
Charrington wth Ibsen, and of Lugne 
Poe with Maeterlinck, under compara- 
tively inexpensive conditions, to diose of 
the Wagner Fesuval Playhouse at Bay- 
reuth on the costliest scale; and readers 
of Ibsen and Maeterlinck, and pianoforte 
students of Wasmer, are nghtlv warned 
that they cannot fully appreciate die force 
of a dramauc masterpiece v, idiout the aid 
of die dieatre. But I have nev er found an 
acquamtance wdi a dramatist founded on 
die dieatre alone, or wdi a composer 
founded on the concert room alone, a 
really inornate and accurate one. The v ery 
onginabty and genius of die performers 
conflicts wdi die onginality and genius 
of the audior. Imagine Sh:d.espear con- 
fronted wdi Sir Henry Imng at a re- 
hearsal of The Merchant of Venice, or 
Shendan nidi Miss Ada Relian at one of 
Tlie Scliool for Scandal It is easy to 
imagine die speeches that might pass on 
sucli occasions For example “.As I look 
at V our playing, Sir Hcnr}-, I seem to see 
Israel mourning die Captivity and ciy- 
ing, ‘How long, O Lord, hovs long'’ It is 
a hide starthng to see Shj lod.’s'strong 
feehngs operating dirough a romanne 
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intellect instead of through an entirely 
commeraal one; but pray dont alter your 
conception, which will be abundantly pro- 
fitable to us both.” Or “My dear Miss 
Rehan; let me congratulate you on a 
piece of tragic acting which has made me 
ashamed of the tnviality of my play, and 
obhterated Sir Peter Teazle from my 
consciousness, though I meant him to be 
the hero of the scene. I foresee an enorm- 
ous success for both of us in this for- 
tunate misrepresentation of my inten- 
tion.” Even if the author had nothing 
to gam pecunianly by conniving at the 
glorification of his play by the performer, 
die actor’s excess of power would still 
carry its own authority and win the sym- 
pathy of the author’s histrionic instinct, 
unless he were a Realist of fanatical in- 
tegrity. And that would not save him 
eidier; for his attempts to make powerful 
actors do less than their utmost would be 
as futile as his attempts to make feeble 
ones do more. 

In short, the fact that a skilfully written 
play is infinitely more adaptable to all 
sorts of acting than available acting is to 
all sorts of plays (the actual conditions 
thus exactly reversing the desirable ones) 
finally dnves the author to the conclusion 
that his own view of his work can only 
be conveyed by himself. And since he 
could not act the play singlehanded even 
if he were a trained actor, he must fall 
back on his powers of literary expression, 
as other poets and fictionists do. So far, 
this has hardly been seriously attempted 
by dramatists. Of Shakespear’s plays we 
have not even complete prompt copies: 
the folio gives us hardly anythmg but the 
bare hnes. What would we not give for 
the copy of Hamlet used by Shakespear 
at rehearsal, with the original stage busi- 
ness scrawled by the prompter’s pencil.^* 
And if we had in addition the descriptive 
directions which the author gave on the 
stage: above all, the character sketches, 
however bnef, by which he tried to con- 


vey to the actor the sort of person he 
meant him to incarnate, what a h^t tiiey 
would shed, not only on the play, but on 
the history of the sixteenth century! Well, 
we should have had all this and much 
more if Shakespear, instead of merely 
writing out his lines, had prepared the 
plays for pubhcation in competition with 
fiction as elaborate as that of Meredith. It 
is for want of this elaboration that Shake- 
spear, unsurpassed as poet; storyteller, 
character draughtsman, humorist, and 
rhetorician, has left us no intellectually 
coherent drama, and could not afford to 
pursue a genuinely scientific method in 
his studies of character and society, 
though in such unpopular plays as All’s 
Well, Measure for Measure, and Troilus 
and Cressida, we find him ready and 
willing to start at the twentieth century 
if the seventeenth would only let him. 

Such literary treatment is much more 
needed by modem plays than by Shake- 
spear's, because m his time the acting of 
plays was very imperfectly differentiated 
from the declamation of verses, and de- 
scriptive or narrative reatation did what 
is now done by scenery, furniture, and 
stage business. Anyone reading the mere 
dialogue of an Elizabethan play under- 
stands all but half a dozen unimportant 
lines of it without difficulty; whilst many 
modem plays, highly successful on the 
stage, are not merely unreadable but 
positively unintelligible without visible 
stage business. Recitation on a platform, 
with the spectators seated round the re- 
citer in the Elizabethan fashion, would 
reduce them to absurdity. The extreme 
instance is a pure pantomime, like L’En- 
fant Prodigue, in which the dialogue, 
though it exists, is not spoken. If a dra- 
matic author were to publish a panto- 
mime, it IS clear that he could make it 
intelligible to a reader only by giving 
him the words which the pantomimist is 
supposed to be uttenng. Now it is not a 
whit less impossible to make a modem 
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practical stage play intelligible to an 
audience by dialogue alone, than to make 
a pantomime inteUi^le to a reader -with- 
out it. 

Obvious as this is, the presentation of 
plays through the hterary medium has 
not yet become an art; and the result is 
that it is very difficult to mduce the Eng- 
lish pubhc to buy and read plays. Indeed, 
■why should they, -when they find nothing 
in them except the bare n'ords, -with a 
few carpenter’s and costumier’s directions 
as to the heroine’s father having a grey 
beard, and the drawing room having 
three doors on the right, two doors and 
an entrance through ffie conserv-atory on 
the left, and a French ■w'lndow in the 
middle? It is astonishing to me that 
Ibsen, devoting two years to the produc- 
tion of a tliree-act play, the extraordinary 
quality of which depends on a mastery of 
character and situation -which can only be 
achieved by working out a good deal of 
the family and personal history of the in- 
dividuals represented, should neverthe- 
less give the reading public very httle 
more than the techmcal memorandum 
rcqmrcd by the carpenter, the electrician, 
and the prompter. Who -will deny that 
die resultant occasional mystenousness of 
effect, enclianting diough it may be, is 
produced at the cost of intellectual ob- 
scunty? Ibsen, interrogated as to his 
meaning, replied “N^^iat I have said, I 
have said.” Prcasel}; but the point is 
that what he hasnt said, he hasnt said. 
There arc perhaps people (diough I doubt 
It, not being one of them mj-self) to 
whom Ibsen’s plaj*s, as dicy stand, speak 
sufficiently for themsciv cs. Tliere are cer- 
tainly others who could not understand 
diem on any terms. Grannng that on bodi 
these classes further explanations would 
be thrown away, is nothing to be done 
for the vast majontj' to whom a word of 
explanation makes all the difference’ 

nnally, may I put in a plea for the 
actors themselves’ Bom actors have a 


susceptibility to dramatic emotion which 
enables them to sdze the moods of their 
parts intuitively. But to expect them to be 
intuitive as to intellectual meaiting and 
circumstantial conditions as well, is to 
demand powders of divination from them: 
one might as well expect the Astronomer 
Royal to tell the time in a catacomb. And 
yet the actor generally finds his part full 
of emotional directions which he could 
supply as well or better than the author, 
whilst he is left quite in the dark as to 
the polincal or religious conditions under 
w'hich the character he impersonates is 
supposed to be acting. Definite concep- 
tions of these are alwav-s implidt in the 
best plays, and are often the key to their 
appropriate rendering; but most actors 
are so accustomed to do without diem 
that they w ould object to being troubled 
with them, although it is only by such 
educativ e trouble diat an actor’s profes- 
sion can place him on the level of the 
lawyer, the physician, the churchman, 
and the statesman. Even as it is, Siylock 
as a Jew and usurer, Othello as a Moor 
and a soldier, Caesar, Cleopatra, and An- 
tony as figures in defined polincal arcum- 
stances, are enormously more real to the 
actor ffian the countless heroes as to 
whom nothmg is ev cr knowm except that 
they wear nice clodics, love die heroine, 
baffle the nllain, and live happily ever 
after. 

Tlie case, then, is overwhelming not 
only for pnnting and publishing die dia- 
logue of plays, but for a senous effort to 
convey dicir full content to die reader. 
This means the insotunon of a new art; 
and I daresay that before diese tw o v ol- 
umes are ten years old, the bald attempt 
they make at it will be left far behind, and 
dial die customary' brief and unreadable 
scene specification at the head of an act 
will have expanded into a chapter, or 
even a series of chapters. No doubt one 
result of diis wall be the production, under 
cover of the above arguments, of works 
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of a mixture of kinds, part narrative, part 
homily, part description, part dialogue, 
and (possibly) part drama: works that 
could be read, but not acted. I have no 
objection to such works; but my own aim 
has been that of the practical dramatist: if 
anything my eye has been too much on 
the stage. At all events, I have tried to put 
down nothing that is irrelevant to the 
actor’s performance, and, through it, to 
the audience’s comprehension of theplay- 
I have of course been compelled to omit 
many things that a stage representation 
could convey, simply because the art of 
letters, though highly developed gram- 
matically, is still in its infancy as a tech- 
nical speech notation: for example, there 
are fifty ways of saying Yes, and five 
hundred of saying No, but only one way 
of v/riting them down. Even the use of 
spaced letters instead of itahcs for under- 
Iming, thou^ familiar to foreign readers, 
will have to be learned by the English 
pubhc before it becomes effective. But if 
my readers do their fmr share of the work, 
I daresay they will understand nearly as 
much of the plays as I do myself. 

Finally, a word as to why I have 
labelled the three plays in this first vol- 
ume Unpleasant. The reason is pretty 
obvious: their dramatic power is used to 
force the spectator to face unpleasant 
facts. No doubt all plays which deal sin- 
cerely with humanity must wound the 
monstrous conceit which it is the business 
of romance to flatter. But here we are 
confronted, not only with the comedy 
and tragedy of individual character and 
destiny, but with those social horrors 
which arise from the fact that the average 
homdsred Englishman, however honor- 
able and goodnatured he may be m his 
private capadty,is,as acitizen,awretched 
creature who, whilst clamoring for a gra- 
tuitous millennium, will shut his eyes to 
the most villainous abuses if die remedy 
threatens to add another penny in the 
pound to the rates and taxes which he has 


to be half cheated, half coerced into pay- 
ing. In Widowers’ Houses I have shewn 
middle-class respectability and younger 
son gentihty fattening on the poverty of 
the slum as flies fetten on fil^ That is 
not a pleasant theme. 

In The Philanderer I have shewn the 
grotesque sexual compacts made between 
men and women under marriage laws 
which represent to some of us a poliocal 
necessity (especially for other people), to 
some a divme ordinance, to some a ro- 
mantic ideal, to some a domestic profes- 
sion for women, and to some that worst 
of blundering abominations, an institu- 
tion which society has outgrown but not 
modified, and which “advanced” indivi- 
duals are therefore forced to evade. The 
scene with which The Philanderer opens, 
the atmosphere in which it proceeds, and 
the marriage with which it ends, are, for 
the intellectually and artistically con- 
scious classes in modem society, typical; 
and it will hardly be denied, I titinik, that 
they are unpleasant. 

In Mrs Warren’s Profession I have 
gone straight at the fact that, as Mrs 
Warren puts it, “the only way for a 
woman to provide for herself decently is 
for her to be good to some man that can 
afford to be good to her.” There are cer- 
tain questions on which I am, like most 
Socialists, an extreme IndividualisL I be- 
lieve tliat any society which desires to 
found itself on a high standard of integ- 
rity of character in its units should organ- 
ize itself in such a fashion as to make it 
possible for all men and all women to 
maintain themselves in reasonable com- 
fort by their industry without selling their 
affections and their convictions. At pre- 
sent we not only condenm women as a 
sex to attach themselves to breadvdnneis, 
hcitly or illidtly, on pain of heavy priva- 
tion and disadvantage; but we have great 
prostitute classes of men: for instance, 
the playwrights and journalists, to whom 
I myself belong, not to mention the 
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legtons of la-B^ers, doctors, clergymen, 
and platform politiaans who are daily 
usmg thdr highest faculties to behe their 
real sentiments: a sm compared to which 
that of a woman who sells the use of her 
person for a few hours is too vernal to he 
worth mentiomng; for rich men without 
convictionare more dangerous in modem 
society than poor women without chas- 
tity. Hardly a pleasant subject this! 

I must, however, warn my readers that 
my attacks are directed against them- 
selves, not against my stage figures. They 
cannot too thoroughly understand that 
the guilt of defective social organization 
docs not he alone on the people who actu- 
ally work the commerad makeshifts 
which the defects make inevitable, and 
who often, like Sartonusand Mrs Warren, 
display vtduable executive capaciues and 


even lugh moral virtues in dieir adminis- 
tration, but with the whole body of aa- 
zens whose pubbc opinion, public action, 
and pubhc contribuaon as ratepavcrs, 
alone can replace Sartorius’s slums with 
decent dwellmgs, Chartens’s intrigues 
with reasonable marriage contracts, and 
&fcs Warren’s profession with honor- 
able mdustries guarded by a humane 
industrial code and a “moral minimum' 
wage. 

How I came, later on, to write plav-s 
which, dealing less with tlie crimes of 
society, and more with its romantic follies 
and with the struggles of individuals 
agrinst those follies, may be called, by 
contrast. Pleasant, is a story wluch I shall 
tell on resuming tins discourse for the 
edification of the readers of tlie second 
volume. 
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Readers of the discotirse "with ■which 
the “Unpleasant” volume commences 
will remember that I turned my hand to 
play-writing when a great deal of talk 
about “the New Drama,” followed by the 
actual establishment of a “New Theatre” 
(the Independent), threatened to end in 
fhe humiliating discovery that the New 
Drama, in England at least, was a figment 
of the revolutionary imagination. This 
was not to be endured. I had rashly taken 
up the case; and rather fiian let it collapse 
I manufactured the evidence. 

Man is a creature of habit. You cannot 
wnte three plays and then stop. Besides, 
the New movement did not stop. In 1894, 
Florence Farr, who had already pro- 
duced Ibsen’s Rosmersholm, ■ssos placed 
in command of the Avenue Theatre in 
London for a season on the new lines by 
Miss A. E. F. Homiman, who had family 
reasons for not yet appearing openly as 
a pioneer-manageress. There were, as 
available New Dramatists, myself, dis- 
covered by the Independent Theatre (at 
my o-wn suggestion); Dr John Tod- 
hunter, who had been discovered before 
(his play The Black Cat had been one 
of the Independent’s successes); and Mr 
W. B. Yeats, a genuine discovery. Dr 
Todhimter supphed A Comedy of Sighs: 
Mr Yeats, The Land of Heart’s Desire. 
If having nothing but unpleasant plays 
in my desk, hastily completed a first 
attempt at a pleasant one, and called it 
Arms and The Man, taking the title from 
the first hne of Dryden’s Virgil. It passed 
for a success, the applause on the first 
night being as promising as could be 
wished; and it ran from the 21st of April 
to the 7th of July. T o wimess it Ae public 
paid £1777:5:6, an average of £23:2:5 
per representation (mcluding nine mat- 


inees). A publisher receiving £1700 for 
a book would have made a satisfactory 
profit: experts in West End theatrical 
management will contemplate that figure 
with a grim smile. 

In the autumn of 1894 I spent a few 
weeks in Florence, where I occupied my- 
self with the rehgious art of the Middle 
Ages and its destruction by the Rena- 
scence. From a former visit to Italy on 
the same business I had hurried back to 
Birmingham to discharge my duties as 
musical critic at the Festival there On 
that occasion a very remarkable collec- 
tion of the works of our British “pre- 
Raphaelite” painters -was on view. I 
looked at these, and then went into the 
Birmingham churches to see the -windows 
of WiUiam Moms and Burne-Jones. On 
the whole, ^gmingham -was more hope- 
ful than riie?itahan cities; for die art it 
had to shew me -was the work of hving 
men, whereas modem Italy had, as far as 
I could see, no more connection v/ith 
Giotto than Port Said has with Ptolemy. 
Now I am no behever in the worth of 
any mere taste for art that cannot pro- 
duce what it professes to appreaate. VTien 
my subsequent visit to Italy found me 
practising the playwnght’s craft, the time 
was ripe for a modem pre-Raphaelite 
play. Religion was ahve again, coming 
back upon men, even upon clergymen, 
with such power that not the Church of 
England itself could keep it out, Here my 
activity as a Sociahst had placed me on 
sure and familiar ground. To me the 
members of the Guild of St hfetthew 
were no more “High Church clergymen,” 
Dr Chfford no more “an eminent Non- 
conformist divine,” than I was to them 
“an infidel.” There is only one rehgion, 
though there are a hundred versions of 
728 
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it. We all had the same thing to say; and 
though some of us cleared our throats 
to say it by singing revolutionary lyrics 
and repubhcan hymns, we thought no- 
thing of sin^g them to the music of 
Sullivan’s Onward Chnsoan Soldiers or 
Haydn's God Preserve the Emperor. 

Now unity, however desirable in politi- 
cal agitations, is fatal to drama; for every 
drama must present a conflict. The end 
may be reconciliation or destruction; or, 
as in life itself, there may be no end; but 
the conflict is indispensable: no conflict, 
no drama. Certainly it is easy to dramatize 
the prosaic conflict of Christian Soaalism 
widi vulgar Unsocialism: for instance, in 
Widowers’ Houses, the clerg3rman, who 
does not appear on the stage at all, is the 
real antagomst of the slum landlord. But 
the obvious conflicts of tmmistakeable 
good w'lth unmistakeable evil can only 
supply the crude drama of villain and 
hero, in which some absolute point of 
view is taken, and the dissentients are 
treated by tlie dramaust as enemies to 
be piously glonfied or indignantly vili- 
fied In such cheap wares I do not deal. 
Even in my unpleasant propagandist 
plays I have allowed every person his or 
her own point of view', and hav e, I hope, 
to tile full extent of my understanding of 
him, been as sympathetic witli Sir George 
Crofts as W’lth any of tlie more genial and 
popular characters in die present volume. 
To disul die quintessential drama from 
prc-Rapliacliusm, medieval or modem. 
It must be shewn at its best in conflict 
wnth the first broken, nervous, stumbling 
attempts to formulate its own revolt 
against itself as it develops into some- 
thing higher. A coherent explanation of 
anj such revolt, addressed intelligibly 
and prosaically to the intellect, can only 
come when die w ork is done, and indeed 
donc^tth' that is to say, when die develop- 
ment, accomplished, admitted, and as- 
similated, IS a storv of vesterday. Long 
before any such understanding' can be 


reached, the eyes of men begin to turn 
towards the distant hght of die new age. 
Discernible at first only by the eyes of 
the man of gemus, it must be focussed 
by him on the speculum of a work of art, 
and flashed back firom that into the eyes 
of the common man. Nay, the arast him- 
self has no other way of maldng himself 
consaous of the ray: it is by a blind in- 
stinct that he keeps on building up his 
masterpieces untd their pinnacles catch 
the glmt of the unrisen sun. Ask him to 
explrin himself prosaically, and you find 
that he “writes like an angel and talks 
like poor Poll,” and is himself the first to 
make that epigram at his own expense. 
John Ruskm has told us clearly enough 
what IS in the pictures of Carpaccto and 
Bellini: let him explain, if he can, w'herc 
we shall be w hen the sun diat is caught 
by the summits of die work of his favorite 
Tintoretto, of his aversion Rembrandt, 
of Mozart, of Beethoven and Wagner, 
of Blake and of Shelley, shall have 
reached the valleys. Let Ibsen explain, if 
he can, why the building of cliurchcs and 
happy homes is not die ulumate destiny 
of Man, and why, to dinll the unsatisfied 
younger generations, he must mount be- 
yond It to heights diat now seem un- 
speakably giddy and dreadful to him, and 
from which the first climbers must fall 
and dash dicmselves to pieces. He cannot 
c.xplain it: he can only shew’ it to you as 
a vision in the magic glass of his anw ork; 
so diat you may catdi his presentiment 
and make what you can of it. And diis is 
die function diat raises dramanc art abov c 
imposture and pleasure hunting, and en- 
ables the playwright to be something 
more than a skilled liar and pandar. 

Here, then, was die higher but vaguer 
and timider vision, the incoherent, mis- 
cliiev ous, and ev cn ridiculous unpractical- 
ness, which oflered me a dramatic an- 
tagonist for die clear, bold, sure, sensible, 
bcncv'olcnt,salutanlv shortsighted Cliris- 
1 tian Socialist idealism. I availed myself 
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of It in Candida, the drunken scene in 
which has been much appreciated, I am 
told, in Aberdeen. I purposely contrived 
the play in such a way as to make the 
expenses of representation insignificant; 
so that, without pretending that I could 
appeal to a very wide circle of playgoers, 
I could reasonably sound a few of our 
more enlightened managers as to an ex- 
periment with half a dozen afternoon 
performances. They admired the play 
generously: indeed I think that if any of 
diem had been young enough to play 
the poet, my proposal might have been 
acceded to, in spite of many incidental 
difficulties. Nay, if only I had made the 
poet a cnpple, or at least blind, so as to 
combine an easier disguise with a larger 
claim for sympathy, something might 
have been done. Richard Mansfield, who 
had, with apparent ease, made me quite 
famous in Amenca by his productions 
of my plays, went so far as to put the play 
actually into rehearsal before he would 
confess himself beaten by the physical 
difficulties of the part. But they did beat 
him; and Candida did not see the foot- 
lights until my old ally the Independent 
Theatre, malang a propagandist tour 
through the provinces with A Doll’s 
House, added Candida to its repertory, 
to the great astonishment of its audiences. 

In an idle moment in 1895 I began the 
httle scene called The Man of Destiny, 
which is hardly more than a bravura 
piece to display the virtuosity of the two 
principal performers. 

In the meantime I had devoted the 
spare moments of 1896 to the composi- 
tion of two more plays, only the first of 
which appears in this volume.^ You Never 
Can Tell was an attempt to comply with 
many requests for a play in which the 
much paragraphed “bnlliancy” of Arms 
and The Man should be tempered by 
some consideration for the requirements 
of managers in search of fashionable 
^ Plays Pleasant. 


comedies for West End theatres, I had 
no difficulty in complying, as I have 
always cast my plays in the ordinary 
practical comedy form in use at all the 
theatres; and far from taking an unsym- 
pathetic view of the popular preference 
for fun, fashionable dresses, a little music, 
and even an exhibition of eating and 
dnnking by people with an expensive air, 
attended by an if-possible-comic waiter, 
I was more than willing to shew that the 
drama can humanize these things as easily 
as they, in the wrong hands, can de- 
humanize the drama. But as often happens 
it v/as easier to do this than to persuade 
those who had asked for it that they had 
indeed got it. A chapter in Cynl Maude’s 
history of the Hayraarket Theatre re- 
cords how the play was rehearsed there, 
and why I withdrew it. And so I reached 
the point at which, as narrated in the pre- 
face to the “Unpleasant” volume, I re- 
solved to avail myself of my literary 
expertness to put my plays before die 
public in my own way. 

It will be noticed that I have not been 
driven to this expedient by any hostility 
on the part of our managers. I will not 
pretend that the modem actor-manager’s 
talent as player can in the nature of dungs 
be often associated with exceptional criti- 
cal insight. As a rule, by the time a 
manager has experience enough to make 
him as safe a judge of plays as a Bond 
Street dealer is of pictures, he begins to 
be thrown out in Itis calculations by die 
slow but constant change of pubhc taste, 
and by his own growing conservatism 
But his need for new plays is so great, and 
the few accredited authors are so httle 
able to keep pace with their commissions, 
that he is always apt to overrate rather 
than to underrate his discoveries in the 
way of new pieces by new authors. An 
original work by a man of genius hke 
Ibsen may, of course, baffle him as it 
baffles many professed critics; but in the 
beaten path of drama no unacted works 
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of merit, suitable to his purposes, ha%e 
been discovered, -whereas the production, 
at great expense, of \ery faulty plays 
•written by novices (not “backers") is by 
no means an unkno-wn event. Indeed, to 
anyone who can esomate, even vaguely, 
the complicated trouble, the nsk of heavy 
loss, and the initial expense and tliought, 
involved by the production of a play, the 
ease with which dramanc authors, known 
and unknown, get their works performed 
must needs seem a wonder. 

Only, authors must not expect man- 
agers to invest many tliousands of pounds 
in plays, however fine (or the reverse), 
which -will clearly not attract perfectly 
commonplace people. Playwriting and 
tlieatrical management, on the present 
commeraal basis, are businesses like 
other businesses, depending on die pat- 
ronage of great numbers of very ordinary 
customers When the managers and 
authors study die wants of these cus- 
tomers, diey succeed; when dicy do not, 
they fail. A public-spinted manager, or 
an author widi a keen artisnc conscience, 
may clioose to pursue lus business nidi 
die minimum of profit and die maximum 
of social usefulness by keeping as close 
as he can to die higliest marketable limit 
of quality, and constandy feeling for an 
extension of that limit dirougli die ad- 
vance of popular culture. An unscrupu- 
lous manager or audior may aim simply 
at the maximum of profit nidi die mini- 
mum of risL These are die opposite poles 
of our system, represented in practice by 
our first rate managements at die one end, 
and die sjmdicates n Inch exploit porno- 
graphic farces at the odicr. Betneen 
them there is plcntj of room for most 
talents to breathe freely at all events 
diere is a career, no harder of access than 
an) cognate career, for all qualified play- 
nnglits nlio bring the manager nhat liis 
customers n-ant and understand, or even 
enough of It to induce them to sn-alion- at 
die vame timeagrcat deal dial diev neither 


want nor understand; for the public is 
touchingly humble in such matters 

For ^l that, the commercial limits are 
too narrow for our soaal v,elfare. Tlie 
theatre is growing in importance as a 
social organ. Bad theatres are as mis- 
chievous as bad schools or bad diurclies; 
for modem civilization is rapidly mulu- 
plying the class to which the theatre is 
both school and churcli. Public and 
pn-vate hfe become daily more dieatncal* 
the modem Kaiser, Dictator, President, 
or Prime Minister is nodiing if not an 
effective actor, all newspapers arc now 
edited histrionicallj'; and die records of 
our law' courts shew that die stage is 
affecting personal conduct to an unpre- 
cedented extent, and affecting it by no 
means for die worse, except in so far as 
the dieatncal education of die persons 
concerned has been romantic- tliat is, 
spurious, clicap, and vulgar. The midi 
is diat dramatic invention is die first effort 
of man to become intellectually con- 
saous No frontier can be marked be- 
tween drama and histoiy or religion, or 
between acting and conduct, nor any 
distinction made between dicm that is 
not also die disunction between the 
masterpieces of die great dramatic poets 
and die commonplaces of our dieatncal 
seasons Wlicn tins cliaptcr of science is 
convmangly wntten, die national im- 
portance of die theatre will be as un- 
questioned as that of die army, die fleet, 
the Churcli, die law, and die scliools. 

For my pan, I hav c no doubt diat die 
commeraal limits should be ov erstepped, 
and that die highest presuge, widi a 
financial position of reasonable security 
and comfort, should be attainable m 
dieatncal management by lecping the 
public in constant toudi with the liinhc't 
acluev cments of dramatic art. Our man- 
agers will not di'jscnt to this, the bat of 
diem are so willing to get as near that 
posinon as iLcv can widiout mining 
themselves, that diey can all point to 
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honorable losses incurred through aiming 
“over the heads of the public,” and v/ill 
no doubt risk such loss again, for the sake 
of their reputation as artists, as soon as 
a few popular successes enable them to 
afford It. But even if it were possible for 
them to educate the nation at their own 
private cost, why should they be ex- 
pected to do it? There are much stronger 
objections to the pauperization of the 
public by private doles than were ever 
entertained, even by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners of 1834, to the pauperization 
of private individuals by public doles. If 
we want a theatre which shall be to the 
drama v/hat the National Gallery and 
British Museum are to painting and litera- 
ture, we can get it by endowing it in 
the same way. In the meantime there 
are many possibilities of local activity. 
Groups of amateurs can form permanent 
societies and persevere until they de- 
velop into professional companies in 
estabhshed repertory theatres. In big 
cities it should be fUsible to form in- 
fluential committees, preferably with- 
out any actors, critics, or playwrights on 
them, and with as many persons of title 
as possible, for the purpose of approach- 
ing one of the leading local managers 
with a proposal that they shall, under a 
guarantee against loss, undertake a cer- 
tam number of afternoon performances 
of the class required by the committee, 
in addition to their ordinary business. 
If the committee is influential enough, 
the offer will be accepted. In that case, 
the first performance will be the be^n- 
ning of a classic repertory for the man- 
ager and his company wMch every sub- 
sequent performance vdll extend. The 
formation of the repertory will go hand 
in hand v/ith the discovery and habitua- 
tion of a regular audience for it; and it 
will eventually become profitable for the 
manager to multiply the number of per- 
formances at his own risk. It might even 
become worth his while to take a second 


theatre and establish the repertory per- 
manently in it. In the event of any of Im 
classic productions proving a fashionable 
success, he could transfer it to his fashion- 
able house and make the most of it there. 
Such managership v/ould carry a knight- 
hood with it; and such a theatre v/ould 
be the needed nucleus for munidpal or 
national endowment, I make the sugges- 
tion quite disinterestedly; for as I am not 
an academic person, I should not be wel- 
comed as an unacted classic by such a 
committee; and cases like mine would 
still leave forlorn hopes like The Inde- 
pendent Theatre its reason for existing. 
The committee plan, I may remind its 
critics, has been in operation in London 
for two hundred years in support of 
Italian opera. 

Returning now to the actual state of 
things, it is clear that I have no grievance 
against our theatres. Knowing quite well 
what I was doing, I have heaped diffi- 
culties in the way of the performance of 
my plays by ignoring the majority of the 
manager’s customers: nay, by positively 
making war on them. To die actor I ha\'e 
been more considerate, using all my cun- 
ning to enable him to make die most of 
his technical methods; but I have not 
hesitated on occasion to tax his intelli- 
gence very severely, making the stage 
effect depend not only on nuances of caC- 
cution quite beyond the average skill 
produced by the routine of the English 
stage in its present condition, but on a 
perfecdy sincere and straightforward con- 
ception of states of mind which still seem 
cynically perverse to most people, and 
on a goodhumoredly contemptuous or 
profoundly pitiful attitude towards ethical 
conventions which seem to them vahdly 
heroic or venerable. It is inevitable that 
actors should suffer more than most of 
us from the sophistication of their con- 
sciousness by romance; and my view of 
romance as die great here^ to be swept 
off from art and hfe — ^as the food of 
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nodem pessimism and the bane of ’ 
modem self-respect, is far more puzzling 
0 the performers than it is to the pit. It 
s hard for an actor -whose point of honor 
t IS to be a perfect gentleman, to sym- 
lathize 'r ith an author who regards genal- 
ty as a dishonest folly, and gallantry and 
:hivalry as treasonable to -women and 
itultifjnng to men. 

The misunderstandmg is complicated 
jy the fact that aaors, in their demon- 
:trations of emotion, have made a second 
lature of stage custom, which is often 
.cry much out of dale as a representa- 
lon of contemporary hfe. Sometimes the 
itage custom is not only obsolete, but 
fundamentally -wrong: for instance, in 
he simple case of lauglitcr and tears, m 
which It deals too liberally, it is certainly 
lot based on the fact, easily enough dis- 
:o\erable in real life, that we only ciy 
mow m tile effort to bear happiness, w hilst 
Rc laugh and exult in destruction, con- 
fusion, and rum ViTicn a comedy is per- 
formed, It IS nothing to me that tlic 
spectators laugh: any fool can make an 
audience laugh. I want to see how many 
of tliem, laughing or grave, arc in die 
melting mood And this result cannot be 
achiev ed, even by actors w ho dioroughly 
understand my purpose, except through 
an arusuc beaut) of execution unattain- 
able w'ltliout long and arduous pracnce, 
and an intellectual effort which my plays 
probabl) do not seem senous enough to 
call fordi. 

Beyond the difficulties thus raised by 
the nature and quahtv of my w ork, I hav e 
none to complain ot. I have come upon 
no ill will, no inacccssibilitv , on die part 
of die V erv fen managers n nh w iiom I 
have divcucced it .\s a rule I find that the ' 
actor-managcr is o\ cr-sanguinc. because 
he has the artist’s habit of underrating 
the force of arcumstanccs and cxasiccr- 
aing the pov. or of the talented indiv'idual 
to prcvTi! cgunst diem, nhikt I have ac- * 
qu'rcd the pohtiaxn’« hmbit of regarding ' 


the individual, ho-wev er talented, as hav - 
ing no choice but to make the most of 
his drcumstances. I half suspect that 
those managers who have had most to 
I do with me, if asked to name the main 
obstacle to Ae performance of mv p^av-s, 
would unhesitatingly and unanimously 
reply “The author.” And I confess that 
though as a matter of business I wish my 
plays to be performed, as a matter of 
instinct I fight against the incvntabic mis- 
representation of diem with all the 
subdety needed to conceal my ill wnll 
from mv-self as v cll as from die manager. 

The main difficulty, of course, is tlic 
incapacity for senous drama of diousands 
of pla) goers of all classes w hose «ihiliing« 
and half guineas w-ill buy as mucli in the 
market as if they delighted in die highest 
art. But widi them 1 must frankly take 
the supenor position I know- that many 
managers are wholl) dependent on dicm. 
and dtat no manager is w holly independ- 
ent of them, but I can no more wTttc w hat 
they want dian Joachim can put aside 
hts fiddle and oblige a happy company 
of beanfeasters with a marching nine on 
the German concertina. Thev must keep 
away from my plays that is all. 

There is ro reason, however, why I 
should take this liauglitv attitude towards 
diosc representative cntics whose com- 
plaint IS that mv talent, though not un- 
cntcrtaming, lacks c1c\ ation of sentiment 
and seriousness of purpose Tl’c) can 
find, under die surface-bnliiancy for 
which dicy give me credit, no coherent 
diought or sympathy, and accuse me. in 
vanous terms and degrees, of an in- 
human and freakish vvantonness; of pre- 
occupation w-iiii “the seamy side of hfe”; 
J of parado-v, cyniasm, and ccccn»natv, 
reducible, as some contend, to a tntc for- 
mula of treating bad PS good and good 
zs b-id. important as trivial and trivial 
as impomnt, senous as la .ghable and 
I liughable as senous, and so forth. As to 
this formula I can onlv sav that if an) 
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gentleman is sunple enougli to think that 
even a good comic opera can he pro- 
duced hy It, I invite him to try his hand, 
and see -whether anything resembling one 
of my plays will reward him. 

I could expldn the matter eaaly 
enough if I chose; but the result would 
be that the people who misunderstand 
the plays would misunderstand the ex- 
planation ten times more. The particular 
exceptions taken are seldom more than 
symptoms of the underlying fundamental 
disagreement between the romantic mor- 
abty of tile critics and the natural morality 
of the plays. For example, I am quite 
aware tiiat the much criticized Swiss 
officer in Arms and The Man is not a con- 
ventional stage soldier. He suffers from 
■tt'ant of food and sleep; his nerves go to 
pieces after three days under fire, ending 
in the horrors of a rout and pursuit; he 
has found by experience that it is more 
important to have a few bits of chocolate 
to eat in the field than cartridges for his 
revolver. When many of my critics re- 
jected these circumstances as fantastically 
improbable and cynically unnatural, it 
was not necessary to argue them into 
common sense: all I had to do was to 
bram them, so to speak, with the first half 
dozen military authorities at hand, be- 
ginning -vrith the present Commander in 
Chief. But when it proved that such un- 
romantic (but all the more dramatic) facts 
imphed to tiiem a denial of the existence 
of courage, patriotism, faith, hope, and 
chanty, I saw that it was not really mere 
matter of feet that was at issue between 
us. One strongly Liberal critic, the late 
Moy Thomas, who had, m the teeth of a 
chorus of dissent, recrived my first play 
vnth the most generous encouragement, 
declared, when Arms and The Man was 
produced, that I had struck a wanton 
blow at the cause of liberty in the Balkan 
Peninsula by mentioning that it was not 
a matter of course for a Bulgarian in 1885 
to wash Ms hands every day. He no doubt 


saw soon afterwards the squabble, re- 
ported all through Europe, between 
Stambouloff and an eminent lady of the 
Bulgarian court who took exception to 
Ms neglect of Ms fingernails. After that 
came the news of Ms ferocious assassina- 
tion, with a description of the room pre- 
pared for tile reception of visitors by Ms 
widow, who draped it with black, and 
decorated it with photographs of tile 
mutilated body of her husband. Here was 
a sufficientiy sensational confirmation of 
the accuracy of my sketch of the theatrical 
nature of tiie first apings of western 
civihzation by spirited races just emer- 
ging from slavery. But it had no bearing 
on the real issue between my critic and 
myself, wMch was, whether the pohtical 
and religious ide^sm wMch had in- 
spired Gladstone to call for the rescue of 
these Balkan principalities from the des- 
potism of the Turk, and converted miser- 
ably enslaved provinces into hopeful and 
gallant httle States, will survive the 
general onslaught on idealism wMch is 
impheit, and indeed expbeit, in Arms and 
The Mmi and tiie naturahst plays of the 
modem school. For my part I hope not; 
for ideahsm, which is only a flattering 
name for romance in politics and morals, 
is as obnoxious to me as romance in 
etiucs or rehgion. In spite of a Liberal 
Revolution or two, I can no longer be 
satisfied with fictitious morals and ficti- 
tious good conduct, sheddmg fictitious 
glory on robbery, starvation, disease, 
crime, drink, war, cruelty, cupidity, and 
all the other commonplaces of civiliza- 
tion wMch drive men to the theatre to 
make foolish pretences that such thi^ 
are progress, sdence, morals, rehgion, 
patriotism, imperial supremacy, national 
greatness and all the other names the 
newspapers call them. On the other hand, 
I see plenty of good in the world work- 
ing itself out as fast as the idealists will 
allow it; and if they would only let it 
alone and learn to respect reahty, which 
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THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS 

1900 


■WHY FOR PURITANS? 

Since I gave my Plays, Pleasant and 
Unpleasant, to the -world two years ago, 
many things have happened to me. I had 
then just entered on the fourth year of 
my activity as a critic of the London 
theatres. They very nearly killed me. I 
had survived seven years of London’s 
music, four or five years of London’s 
pictures, and about as much of its current 
literature wrestling critically with them 
with all my force and skill. After that, 
the criticism of the theatre came to me 
as a huge rehef in point of bodily exer- 
tion. The difierence between the leisure 
of a Persian cat and the labor of a cocknqr 
cab horse is not greater than the difierence 
between the official weekly or fortnightly 
playgoings of the theatre critic and die 
restless daily rushing to and fi:o of the 
music critic, from the stroke of diree in 
the afternoon, when the concerts begin, 
to the stroke of twelve at night, when the 
opera ends. The pictures were nearly as 
bad. An Alpinist once, noticing the mass- 
ive soles of my boots, asked me whether 
I cbmbed mountains. No, I replied: these 
boots are for the hard floors of the Lon- 
don galleries. Yet I once dealt -with music 
and pictures together in the spare time of 
an active young revolutionist, and -wrote 
plays and books and other toilsome things 
into the bargain. But the theatre struck 
me down like the veriest weakling. I sank 
imder it like a baby fed on starch. My 
very bones began to perish, so that I had 
to get diem planed and gouged by accom- 
plished surgeons. I fell fi:om heights and 
broke my limbs in pieces. The doctors 
said; This man has not eaten meat for 
twenty years: he must eat it or die. I said: 
Tlus man has been going to the London 


theatres for three years; and the soul of 
him has become inane and is feeding un- 
naturally on his body. And I v/as right. 
I did not change ray diet; but I had my- 
self earned up into a mountain where there 
■was no theatre; and there I began to re- 
\dve. Too weak to work, I v/rote books 
and plays; hence the second and third 
plays in this volume. And now I am 
stronger than I have been at any moment 
since my feet first carried me as a critic 
across ffie fatal threshold of a London 
playhouse. 

"Why -was this? What is the matter with 
the theatre, that a strong man can die of 
it? Well, die ansv^er -will make a long 
story; but it must be told. And, to begin, 
why have I just called the theatre a play- 
house? The well-fed Englishman, thou^ 
he hves and dies a stffioolboy, cannot 
play. He cannot even play cricket or foot- 
ball: he has to work at them; that is why 
he beats the foreigner who plays at them. 
To him playing means playing the fooL 
He can hunt and shoot and travel and 
fight; he can, when special holid^ fes- 
tivity is suggested to him, eat and drink, 
dice and dr^, smoke and lounge. But 
play he cannoL The moment you make 
his theatre a place of amusement instead 
of a place of edification, you make it, not 
a real playhouse, but a place of excitement 
for the sportsman and the sensualist. 

However, this well-fed gro-wn-up- 
schoolboy Englishman counts for litde 
in the modem metropolitan audience, hi 
the long Imes of -wtuting playgoers lining 
the pavements outside our fasluonable 
theatres every evening, the men are only 
the currants in the dumpling. Women 
are in the majority; and women and men 
alike belong to that least robust of all our 
social classes, the class which earns from 
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eighteen to thirty shSImgs a m 
s^entary emplojTnent. and lives in lonely 
lodgings or in drab homes "K-ith nagging 
Tclads es. These people preser. e the inno- 
cence of the theatre: they have ndiher 
the philosopher’s impatience to get to 
realities (redity being the one thing they 
■want to escape from), nor the lon^g 
of the sportsman for violent action, nor 
the full-fed, experienced, disillusioned 
sensualit}' of the rich man, vhether he 
be gentleman or sporting publican. They 
read a good deal, and are at home in the 
fool’s paradise of popular romance. They 
lov e the prettv man and the pretty n Oman, 
and vill have both of them fashion- 
ably dressed and exquisitely idle, posing 
against backgrounds of dramng room and 
daintj garden; in love, but sentimentally, 
romanticallj ; alwav's ladylike and gentle- 
manlike. Jejuncl} insipid, all this, to the 
stalls, ■R-hich are paid for (v%hcn they arc 
paid for) by people -rIio have tlicir ov;-n 
dresses and drav^ing rooms, and knov, 
them to be a mere masquerade behind 
which tlicre is nothing romanuc, and little 
tliat is interesting to most of the mas- 
queraders except tlic clandesune play of 
natural licentiousness. 

Tlic stalls cannot be fuHv understood 
u ithout tal mg into account die absence 
of the rich cv angelical English merchant 
and his familv. and the prcserce of the 
rich jevash mcrdiant and his familv I can 
see no V alidity v liatcv cr in die vievr diat 
the influence of die ncli Jcv,-s on die 
theatre is anv w orse dian the in^ucncc of 
the ncli of .any other race. Other qualities 
being equal, men become ridi n com- 
merce m proponion to die mteneny and 
exclusiveness of their desire for monev. 
It mav be a misfortune that the purcliv- 
inc:poT. O’" ofmenviliovTlue monev above 
art, phtlosophv. and the v, chare of the | 
vv hole comtrunuv . should enable diem to ; 
influence the ca'ne (and cvcrvnhing cl«c j 
m tlic market); but there !■: no reason to ’ 
suppose that their indacrce is anv nobler 


•Rhen thev' imagine tremsch cs Outstians 
than when thev know d'cm'clvcv Jim's. 
•All that can fairly be said of :''c Jc*":'’' 
j inSuerce on the theatre is that h i' cve dc. 
I and is not only a customer's mnucr-ca i a: 
! a finandcr’s inSucnce: so r*-ch &■>. that 
i the way is smood’cst for tho<e p’av“ and 
’ those performers that appeal sreaah; to 
the Jewish taste. English innucrac cr. t^e 
theatre, as far as the stalls arc co-’ccmcd. 
does not exist, because the nch p’-rcha''- 
ing-powerful Englishman prefers pol.t as 
and church-gomg: his soul is ton •stub- 
born to be purged by an avo*v cd ma* e- 
behevc. When he wants sensuahty he 
practises it: he docs rot pby —^di vn’- 
uptuous or romantic ideas Eroni the 
plav of ideas — and d’c drama can rev cr 
be anydung more — he cemerdv cdifca- 
non, and wnli not pay for anv dung c^*c 
in diat arcra. Consequently t''e box 
ofRcc vail rev cr become an Enchsh in- 
fluence unul the theatre turns from the 
drama of romance and sensuahtv to the 
drama of cd’flcation. 

Turning from die sta’h to t’m whole 
auditorium, consider w!ia; is impkcd hv 
die fact dial die prices (all i-i’ch ton h.gh, 
bv die w-av) range from half a gui: ea 
to a shilling, d.e rges from e*Uiircn to 
eightv , V, liils: cv erv age. and near]; c . erv 
pncc. rcprc'c-ts a diFtrcn: 1 * it r'^; 

clear that drs divcr^itv in d.c audicrcc 
males it i'npc>«:vi’'^c to grati^v Cvxrv o-c 
of its units bv the '-me luxurv . ‘ince in 
dial domain of in^nrc capnee. o-e '"■’o's 
meat is another man’s po.sfin, o-e a :c’s 
longing another ace’s loath'r'i* \“d vc; 
that IS just lia: the thc-’-rcs J ept trvT'g 
to do almost a’> t’-'c ti*"? I wa> dorn ed 
to attend diem On the od-cr hrmah to 
interest prop’c of div ers ag<r., — d 

temperaments bv <0—" £:cncr;’*Iv r o- 
mentous sub,ea c^thougl t, rs f'c pn'm- 
aans and prcaaliers do. " ou^d j-c.m t’’ e 
most obvious cour^-e :n d'c " orld. And 
yc: the theatres 3^0 ded that a' a n. u* 
cccentrcitv. Trclr wifcacrcN nrr'fed in 
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assuming that all men have die same 
tastes, fancies, and qualities of passion; 
that no two have the same interests; and 
that most playgoers have no interests at 
all. This being precisely contrary to the 
obvious facts, it followed that the ma- 
jority of the plays produced were failures, 
recognizable as such before the end of the 
first act by the very wiseacres afore- 
mentioned, who, quite incapable of under- 
standing the lesson, would thereupon set 
to work to obtain and produce a play 
applying their theory snU more strictly, 
with proportionately more disastrous re- 
sults. The sums of money I saw thus 
transferred from the pockets of theatrical 
speculators and syndicates to those of 
wigmakers, costumiers, scene painters, 
carpenters, doorkeepers, actors, theatre 
landlords, and all the other people for 
whose exclusive benefit most London 
theatres seem to exist, would have kept a 
theatre devoted exclusively to the highest 
drama open all ihe year round. If the 
Browningand Shelley Societies werefools, 
as the wiseacres said theywere, for produ- 
cing Strafford, Colombe’s Birthday, and 
The Cenci; if the Independent Theatre, 
the New C^tuiy Theatre, and the Stage 
Society are impracticable faddists for 
producing the plays of Ibsen and Maeter- 
hnck, then what epithet is contemptu- 
ous enough for the people who produce 
the would-be popul^ plays? 

The actor-managers were far more suc- 
cessful, because they produced plays that 
atleast pleased themselves, whereas Com- 
merce, with a felse theory of how to 
please everybody, produced plays that 
pleased nobody. But their occasional per- 
sonal successes in voluptuous plays, and, 
in any case, their careM concealment of 
feilure, confirmed the prevalent error, 
which was eiqposed fully only when the 
plays had to stand or fall openly by thdr 
own merits. Even Shakespear was played 
v/ith his brains cut out. In 1896, when Sir 
Henry Irving was disabled by an accident 


at a moment when Miss Ellen Terry was 
too ill to appear, the theatre had to be 
closed after a bnef attempt to rely on the 
attraction of a Shakespearean play per- 
formed by the stock company. This may 
have been Shakespear’s fault: indeed Sir 
Henry later on complained that he had 
lost a princely sum by Shakespear. But 
Shakespear’s reply to Ais, if he were able 
to make it, would be that the princely 
sum was spent, not on his dramatic 
poetry, but on a gorgeous stage ritual- 
ism superimposed on reckless mutilations 
of his text, Ae whole being addressed to 
a public as to which nothing is certain 
except that its tiatural bias is towards 
reverence for Shakespear and dislike and 
distrust of ritualism. No doubt the Irving 
ritual appealed to a far more cultivated 
sensuousness and imaginativeness than 
the musical farces in which our stage 
Abbots of Misrule pontificated (with the 
same financially disastrous result); but in 
both there was the same intentional brain- 
lessness, founded on the same theory that 
die public did not want brans, did not 
want to think, did not want anything but 
pleasure at Ae theatre. Unfortunately, 
this theory happens to be true of a certain 
section of the public. This section, being 
courted by the theatres, went to them and 
drove the other people out. It then dis- 
covered, as any expert could have fore- 
seen, that the theatre cannot compete in 
mere pleasuremongering either with the 
other arts or with matter-of-fact gallantry. 
Stage pictures are the worst pictures, stage 
music the worst music, stage scenery the 
worst scenery within reach of the Lon- 
doner. The leading lady or gentleman 
may be as tempting to the admirer in die 
pit as the dishes in a cookshop window 
are to the penniless tramp on the pave- 
ment; but people do not, I presume, go 
to die theatre to be merely tantahzed. 

The breakdown on the last point was 
conclusive. For when the managers tried 
to put their principle of pleasing every- 


i 
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; body into practice, Necessity, ever ironi- 
cal towards Folly, had driven tliem to 
seek a universal pleasure to appeal to. 
And since many have no ear for music or 
eye for color, the search for umversal- 
> ity inevitably flung tlie managers back on 

j the instinct of se\ as tiie avenue to all 
hearts Of course the appeal was a vapid 
failure. Speabng for my own sex, I can 
say that the leading lady was not to every- 
body’s taste* her pretty face often became 
ugly when she tned to make it expressive; 
her voice lost its charm (if it ever had 
any) when she had nothing sincere to 
say, and the stalls, from racial prejudice, 
were apt to insist on more Rebecca and 
less Rowena than tlie pit cared for It may 
seem strange, even monstrous, that a man 
should feel a constant attachment to the 
hideous witches in Macbedi, and yet yawn 
at the prospect of spending another even- 
ing in die contemplation of a beauteous 
young leading lady with voluptuous con- 
tours and longlashed eyes, painted and 
dressed to perfection in the latest fashions. 
But that is just what happened to me in 
the theatre. 

I did not find that matters were im- 
proved by the lady pretending to be “a 
woman with a past,” violendy oversexed, 
or the play being called a problem play, 
even when the manager, and sometimes, 

' I suspect, the very author, firmly be- 
, lieved the word problem to be the latest 
euphemism for what Justice Shallow 
called a bona roba, and certainly would 
not either of them have staked a frrdung 
on the interest of a genuine problem. In 
fact these so-called problem plays invan- 
ably depended for Aeir dramatic interest 
on foregone conclusions of the most 
heartwearying conventionality concern- 
ing sexual morality. The authors had no 
problematic views, all they wanted was 
to capture some of the fasanation of 
Ibsen. It seemed to them that most of 
j Ibsen’s heroines were naughty ladies 
, And they tried to produce Ibsen plays by 
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making dieir heroines naughty. But they 
took great care to make them pretty and 
expensively dressed. Thus the pseudo- 
Ibsen play was nothing but the ordinary 
sensuous ntual of the stage become as 
frankly pornographic as good manners 
allowed. 

I found that the whole business of 
stage sensuousness, whether as Lyceum 
Shakespear, musical farce, or sham Ibsen, 
finally disgusted me, not because I was 
Pharisaical, or intolerantly refined, but 
because I was bored; and boredom is a 
condition which makes men as suscept- 
ible to disgust and imtaaon as headache 
makes them to noise and glare. Being a 
man, I have my share of the mascuhne 
silliness and vulganty on the subject of 
sex which so astomshes women, to whom 
sex IS a serious matter. I am not an arch- 
bishop, and do not pretend to pass my 
hfe on one plane or in one mood, and 
that the highest; on the contrary, I am, I 
protest, as accessible to the humors of 
The Rogue’s Comedy or The Rake’s 
Progress as to the pious decenaes of The 
Sign of the Cross. Thus Falstaff, coarser 
than any of the men in our loosest plays, 
does not bore me: Doll Tearsheet, more 
abandoned than any of the women, does 
not shock me I admit that Romeo and 
Juliet would be a duller play if it were 
robbed of the solitary fragment it has 
preserved for us of the conversation of 
the husband of Juliet’s nurse. No; my 
disgust was not mere thinskinned prud- 
ery. When my moral sense revolted, as 
It often did to the very fibres, it was in- 
vanably at the nauseous compliances of 
the theatre with conventional vurtue. If 
I despised the musical farces, it was be- 
cause they never had the courage of their 
vices. With all then: labored efforts to 
keep up an understanding of furtive 
naughtiness between the low comedian 
on the stage and the drunken under- 
graduate in the stalls, they insisted all the 
time on their virtue and patnotism and 
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loyalty as pitifully as a poor girl of the 
pavement tvill pretend to be a clergy- 
man's daughter. True, I may have been 
oflFended when a manager, catering for 
me with coarse frankness as a slave dealer 
caters for a Pasha, invited me to forget 
the common bond of humamty between 
me and his company by demanding no- 
thing from them but a gloatably voluptu- 
ous appearance. But this extreme is never 
reached at our better theatres. The shop 
assistants, the typists, the clerks, who, 
as I have stud, preserve the innocence of 
the theatre, would not dare to let them- 
selves be pleased by it. Even if they did, 
they would not get it from our reputable 
managers, who, when faced with the only 
logical conclusion from their principle of 
mSdng the theatre a temple of pleasure, 
indignantly refuse to change thetheatrical 
profession for Mrs Warren’s. For that is 
what all this demand for pleasure at the 
theatre finally comes to; and the answer 
to it is, not that people ought not to 
desire sensuous pleasure (they cannot 
help It) but that the theatre cannot give it 
to them, even to the extent permitted by 
the honor and consaence of the best 
managers, because a theatre is so far from 
being a pleasant or even a comfortable 
place that only by making us forget our- 
selves can it prevent us from realking its 
inconveniences. A play that does not do 
diis for the pleasure-seeker allows him 
to discover that he has chosen a disagree- 
able and expensive way of spending the 
evenii^. He v/ants to drink, to smoke, to 
change the spectacle, to get rid of the 
middle-aged actor and actress who are 
boring him, and to see shapely young 
dancing ^Is and acrobats doing more 
amusing things in a more plastic marmer. 
In short, he wants the music hall; and he 
goes there, leaving the managers aston- 
ished at this imexpected but quite inevit- 
able result of the attempt to please him. 
Whereas, had he been enthralled by die 
play, even v/idi horror, instead of himself 


enthralling with the dread of his dis- 
pleasure the manager, the author and the 
actors, all had been well. And so we must 
conclude that the theatre is a place v/hich 
people can endure only v/hen th^ forget 
themselves; that is, when thdr attention 
is entirely captured, their interest dior- 
oughly aroused, their sympadiies raised 
to the eagerest readiness, and thdr selfish- 
ness utterly annihilated. Imagine, then, 
the result of conducting theatres on the 
principle of appealing exclusively to the 
instinct of self-graihication in people 
without power of attention, without in- 
terests, without sympathy; in short, with- 
out brains or heart. That is hov/’ they were 
conducted whilst I was writing about 
them; and that is how th^ nearly killed 
me. 

Yet the managers mean welL Thdr 
self-respect is in excess rather than in de- 
fect; for they are in full reaction against 
the Bohemianism of past generations of 
actors, and so bent on compelling sodal 
recognition by a blameless respeci^ility, 
that the drama, neglected in the struggle, 
is only just begmning to stir feebly after 
standing still in England from Tom 
Robertson’s time in Ae sixties until the 
first actor was knighted in the nineties. 
The manager may not want good plays; 
but he does not want bad plaj^; he wants 
nice ones. Nice plays, Tidth nice dresses, 
nice drawing rooms and nice people, are 
indispensable; to be ungented is v'orse 
than to fail. I use the word ungenteel pur- 
posely; for the stage presents life on 
thirty pounds a day, not as it is, but as 
it is concdved by the earners of thirty 
shillings a week. The real thing would 
shock the audience exactly as the manners 
of the public school and university shock 
a Board of Guardians. In just the same 
way, the plays which constitute the genu- 
ine aristocracy of modem dramatic litera- 
ture shock me reverence for gentihty 
which governs our theatres today. For 
instance, the objection to Ibsen is not 
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really an objection to lus plulosophy: U 
is a protest against tlie feet that lus diar- 
acteis do not behave as ladies and gentle- 
men are popularly supposed to behave. If 
you adore Hedda Gabler in real life, if 
you envy her and feel that nothing but 
your poverty prevents you from being 
as exquisite a creature, if you know that 
the acadent of matrimony (say with an 
officer of the guards who fells in love 
with you across the counter whilst you 
are retioning die words in his telegram) 
may at any moment put you in her place, 
Ibsen’s exposure of the worthlessness and 
meanness of her hfe is cruel and blas- 
phemous to you. This point of view is 
not caught by the clever ladies of Hedda’s 
own class, who recognize the portrait, 
applaud Its painter, and think the fuss 
against Ibsen means nothing more dian 
the conventional disapproval of her dis- 
cussions of a minage a trots with Judge 
Brack. A htde experience of popular plays 
would soon convmce these clever ladies 
that a herome who atones in the last act 
by committing suiade may do aU the 
thmgs that Hedda only miked about, 
without a word of remonstrance from the 
press or the pubhe. It is not murder, not 
adultery, not rapme that is objected to: 
quite the contrary. It is an unladylike atti- 
tude towards hfe* m other words, a dis- 
paragement of the soaal ideals of the 
poorer middle class and of the vast re- 
inforcements it has had from the working 
class during the last twenty years. Let 
but the attitude of the author be gentle- 
manlike, and his heroines may do what 
they please. Mrs Tanqueray was received 
with dehght by the public* Saint Teresa 
would have been mssed off the same 
stage for her contempt for the ideal re- 
presented by a carnage, a fashionable 
dressmaker, and a dozen servants. 

Here, then, is a pretty problem for the 
manager. He is convinced that plays must 
depend for their dramatic force on appeals 
to the sex instmetj and yet he owes it to 


his own newly conquered social position 
that they shall be perfectly genteel plays, 
fit for churchgoers. The sex mstinct must 
therefore proceed upon genteel assump- 
tions Impossible! you will exclaim. But 
you are wrong nothmgismoreastomsh- 
ing than the extent to which, in real hf^ 
the sex mstinct does so proceed, even 
when the consequence is its lifelong star- 
vation. Few of us have vitahty enough 
to make any of our instincts impenous: 
we can be made to hve on pretence, as 
the masterfiil minority well know. But 
the timid majonty, if it rules nowhere 
else, at least rules in the theatre: fitly 
enough too, because on the stage pre- 
mnee IS all that can exist Life has its 
realities behind its shows: the ffieatre has 
nothmg but its shows. But can the theatre 
make a show of lovers’ endearments.^ A 
thousand times no: perish the thought 
of such unladylike, ungentlemanlike ex- 
hibmons. You can have fights, rescues, 
confiagrations, trials-at-law, avalanches, 
murders and executions all directly simu- 
lated on the stage if you will. But any 
such realistic treatment of the incidents 
of sex is qmte out of the question. The 
smger, the dramatic dancer, the exquisite 
dedbimer of impassioned poesy, tiie rare 
artist who, brmgmg somethmg of the art 
of all three to die ordinary work of the 
theatre, can enthral an audience by the 
expression of dramatic feelmg alone, may 
take love for a theme on the stage; but 
the prosaic walkmg gentleman of our 
feshionable theatres, rustically simulat- 
ing the madents of hfe, cannot touch it 
without indecorum. 

Can any dilemma be more complete? 
Love is assumed to be the only meme 
that touches all your audience infallibly, 
yoimg and old, nch and poor. And yet 
love is the one subject that the drawmg 
room drama dare not present. 

Out of this dilemma, which is a very 
old one, has come the romantic play: that 
is, the play m wluch love is carefully kept 
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off the stage, whilst it is alleged as the 
motive of all the actions presented to the 
audience. The result is, to me at least, 
an intolerable perversion of human con- 
duct. There are two classes of stories that 
seem to me to be not only fundamentally 
false but sordidly base. One is the pseudo- 
religious story, in which the hero and 
herome does good on strictly commercial 
grounds, reluctantly exerdsmg a httle 
virtue on earth in consideration of re- 
ceivmg in return an exorbitant payment 
in heaven* much as if an odahsque were 
to allow a cadi to whip her for a couple of 
milhons in gold. The other is the romance 
in which the hero, also rigidly com- 
mercial, will do nothing except for the 
sake of the herome. Surely this is as de- 
pressmg as it is unreal. Compare with it 
the treatment of love, frankly indecent 
according to our notions, in oriental fic- 
tion. In The Arabian Nights we have a 
series of stones, some of Aem very good 
ones, in which no sort of decorum is ob- 
served. The result is that they are in- 
finitely more instructive and enjoyable 
than our romances, because love is treated 
in them as naturally as any other passion. 
There is no cast iron convention as to its 
effects; no false association of general de- 
pravity of character with its corporeahties 
or of general elevation with its sentiment- 
alities; no pretence that a man or woman 
carmot be courageous and kmd and 
fnendly unless infatuatedly in love with 
somebody (is no poet manly enough to 
sing The Old Maids of England?): rather, 
indeed, an insistence on the bhnding and 
narrowing power of lovesickness to make 
pnncely heroes unhappy and unfortun- 
ate. These tales expose, further, the delu- 
sion that the interest of this most capnci- 
ous, most transient, most easily baffled of 
all instincts, is inexhaustible, and that the 
field of the English romancer has been 
cruelly narrowed by the restrictions under 
which he is permitted to deal with it. The 
Arabian storyteller, reheved of all such 


restrictions, heaps character on character, 
adventure on adventure, marvel on mar- 
vel; whilst the English novehst, like the 
starving tramp who can think of nothing 
but his hunger, seems to be unable to 
escape from 3ie obsession of sex, and will 
rewrite the very gospels because the orig- 
inals are not wntten in the sensuousty 
ecstatic style. At the instance of Martin 
Luther we long ago gave up imposing 
celibacy on our priests; but we still im- 
pose it on our art, with the very un- 
desirable and unexpected result that no 
editor, publisher, or manager, will nov/ 
accept a story or produce a play without 
“love interest” in it. Take, for a recent 
example, Mr H. G. Wells’s War of Two 
Worlds, a tale of the invasion of the earth 
by the inhabitants of the planet Mars: a 
capital story, not to be laid down until 
fimshed. Love mterest is impossible on 
its saentific plane: nothing could be more 
impertinent and imtating. Yet Mr Wells 
has had to pretend that the hero is in love 
with a young lady manufactured for the 
purpose, and to imply that it is on her 
account alone that he feels concerned 
about the apparently inevitable destruc- 
tion of the human race by the Martians. 
Another example. An American novelisi^ 
recently deceased, made a lut some years 
ago by compihng a Bostonian Utopia 
from Ae prospectuses of the htde bands 
of devout Commumsts who have from 
time to time, since the days of Founer 
and Owen, tried to establish millennial 
colomes outside our commercial civiliza- 
tion. Even in this economic Utopia we 
find the inevitable love affair. The hero, 
waking up in a distant future from a 
miraculous sleep, meets a Boston young 
lady, provided expressly for him to fall 
in love with. Women have by that time 
^ven up wearing sldrts; but she, to spare 
his dehcacy, gets one out of a museum of 
antiquities to wear in his presence until 
he is hardened to the customs of the new 
age. When I came to that touching in- 
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cident, I became as Paolo and Francesca; 
“m that book I read no more.” I will not 
midoply examples: if such unendurable 
folhes occur in the sort of story made by 
workmg out a meteorological or econo- 
mic hj’pothesis, the extent to which it is 
carried m sentimental romances needs no 
expadadon. 

The worst of it is that since man's in- 
tellectual consciousness of himself is de- 
nved from the descriptions of him in 
books, a persistent misrepresentation of 
humanity in hterature gets finally accepted 
and acted upon. If every imrror reflected 
our noses twice thdr natural size, we 
should live and die in the fmth that we 
were all Punches; and we should scout a 
true mirror as the work of a fool, mad- 
man, or jester. Nay, I believe we ^ould, 
by Lamarckian adaptation, enlarge our 
noses to the admired size; for I have 
noticed that when a certam type of feat- 
ure appears in pamting and is admired as 
beautiful, it presently becomes common 
m nature; so that the Beatrices and Fran- 
cescas m the picture gallenes of one 
generation, to whom minor poets address 
verses entitled To My Lady, come to life 
as the parlormaids and waitresses of the 
next. If the conventions of romance are 
only insismd on long enough and um- 
formiy enough (a condition guaranteed 
by the uniformity of human folly and 
vanity), then, for the huge compuboniy 
schooled masses who read romance or 
nothing, these conventions will become 
the laws of personal honor. Jealousy, 
which IS either an egotistical meanness or 
a spedfic mama, wdl become obhgatory; 
and ruin, ostracism, breaking up of homes, 
duelling, murder, suicide and infantiade 
wall be produced (often have been pro- 
duced, m fact) by incidents which, if left 
to the operation of natural and nght feel- 
mg, would produce nothing worse than 
an hour’s soon-forgotten fuss. Men will 
be slam needlessly on the field of battle 
because officers concave it to be their 


first duty to make romantic exhibitions 
of conspicuous gallantry. The squire who 
has never spared an hour from the hunt- 
mg field to do a httle public work on a 
parish council will be cheered as a patriot 
because he is wilhng to kill and get killed 
for the sake of conferring himself as 
an institution on other countries. In the 
courts cases will be argued, not on juridi- 
cal but on romantic ptinaples; and vin- 
dictive damages and vindictive sentences, 
with the acceptance of nonsensical, and 
the repudiation or suppression of sensible 
testimony, will destroy the very sense of 
law. Kaisers, generals, judges, and prime 
mimsters wdl set the example of playing 
to the gallery. Finally the people, now 
diat their compulsory hteracy enables 
every penman to play on their romantic 
illusions, will be led by the nose far more 
completely than they ever were by play- 
ing on theu: former ignorance and super- 
stition. Nay, why should I say wdl be? 
they are. Ten years of cheap readmg have 
changed the ]^glish from die most stohd 
nation m Eiurope to the most theatrical 
and hysterical. 

Is it clear now, why the theatre was 
msuflerable to me; why it left its black 
mark on my bones as it has left its 
black mark on the character of the nation; 
why I call the Puritans to rescue it agon 
as diey rescued it before when its foohsh 
pursuit of pleasure sunk it in “profane- 
ness and immorahty”? I have, I think, 
always been a Puritan in my attitude to- 
wards Art. I am as fond of fme music and 
handsome budding as hidton was, or 
Cromwell, or Bun3ran; but if I found that 
they were becommg the instruments of 
a systematic idolatry of sensuousness, I 
would hold it good statesmanship to blow 
every cathedra in the world to pieces 
with dynamite, organ and all, without 
the least heed to die screams of the art 
critics and cultured voluptuaries. And 
when I see that the nineteenth century 
has crowned the idolatry of Art with the 
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ddfication of Love, so that every poet is 
supposed to have pierced to the holy of 
holies when he has announced that Love 
is the Supreme, or the Enough, or the 
All- 1 feel that Art was safer in the hands 
of ihe most fanatical of Cromwell’s major 
generals than it will be if ever it gets into 
mine. The pleasures of the senses I can 
sympathize with and share; but the sub- 
sdtudon of sensuous ecstasy for intellect- 
ual acdvity and honesty is die very devil. 
It has already brought us to Flogging 
Bills in Parhament, and, by reacdon, to 
androg 3 mous heroes on the stage; and if 
the mfecdon spreads undl the democratic 
atdtude becomes thoroughly Romand- 
cist, the country will become unbearable 
for all realists, Phihsdne or Platonic. 
When it comes to that, the brute force of 
the strong-mmded Bismarckian man of 
action, impadent of humbug, will com- 
bine with die subdety and spiritual energy 
of the man of diou^t whom shams can- 
not illude or interest. That combinadon 
will be on one side; and Romanddsm 
mil be on the other. In which event, so 
much the worse for Romanddsm, v/hich 
wdl come down even if it has to drag 
Democracy down with it. For all in- 
stitudons have in the long run to hve by 
the nature of things, and not by childish 
pretendings. 

ON DUBOLONIAN ETHICS 

There is a foolish opinion prevalent 
that an author should allow lus works 
to speak for themselves, and that he who 
appends and prefixes explanadons to them 
is likely to be as bad an artist as the 
pamter dted by Cervantes, who wrote 
under his picture This is a Cock, lest there 
should be any mistake about it. The pat 
retort to this thoughtless comparison is 
that the printer invariably does so label 
his picture. What is a Royal Academy 
catalogue but a series of statements that 
This is The Vale of Rest, This The Shav- 
ing of Samson, This Chill October, This 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, and so on? 
The reason most playwri^ts do not puh- 
hsh then: plays mth prefaces is that they 
cannot write them, the business of in- 
tellectually consdous philosopher and 
skilled critic being no necessary part of 
their craft. Naturally, making a virtue of 
their incapadiy, they either repudiate pre- 
faces as shamedil, or else, with a modest 
rir, request some popular critic to supply 
one, as much as to say. Were I to tell the 
truA about myself I must needs seem 
vainglorious: were I to tell less than the 
truth I should do myself an injustice and 
deceive my readers. As to the critic thus 
called in from the outside, what can he 
do but imply that his friend’s transcend- 
ent ability as a dramatist is surpassed 
only by Ws beautiful nature as a man.^ 
Now what I say is, why should I get 
another man to praise me when I can 
praise myself? I have no disabilities to 
plead; produce me your best critic, and 
I will criticize his head off. As to philo- 
sophy, I taught my critics the httle th^ 
know in my Quintessence of Ibsenism; 
and now they turn their guns — the guns 
I loaded for them — on me, and proclaim 
that I write as if mankind had intellect 
without will, or heart, as they call iL In- 
grates: who was it tiiat direrted your 
attention to the distinction between Will 
and Intellect? Not Schopenhauer, I think, 
but Shaw. 

Again, they tell me that So-and-So, 
who does not write prefaces, is no charla- 
tan. Well, I am. I first cau^t the ear of 
the British public on a cart in Hyde Park, 
to the blanng of brass bands, and this 
not at all as a reluctant sacrifice of my 
instinct of privacy to political necessity, 
but because, hke all dramatists and mimes 
of genuine vocation, I am a natural-bom 
mountebank. I am well aware that the 
ordinary British citizen requires a pro- 
fession of shame from all mountebanks 
by way of homage to the sanctity of the 
ignoble private life to which he is con- 
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demned by his incapacitj' for public hfe. 
Thus Shakespear, alter proclaiming that 
Not marble nor the gilded monuments 
of Pnnces should outlive his powerful 
rhyme, would apolo^ze, in the approved 
taste, for making himself a motley to the 
view, and the British citizen 1 ^ ever 
since quoted the apology and ignored the 
fanfare. When an actress writes her me- 
moirs, she impresses on you in every 
chapter how cruelly it tried her feehngs 
to exhibit her person to the pubhc gaze, 
but she does not forget to decorate the 
book with a dozen portraits of herself. I 
really cannot respond to this demand for 
modk-modesty. 1 am ashamed neither of 
my work nor of the way it is done. I like 
explaining its merits to the huge majority 
who dont know good work firom bad. It 
does them good; and it does me good, 
curing me of nervousness, laziness, and 
snobbishness. I write pre&ces as Dry- 
den did, and treatises as Wagner, because 
I cart; and I would give half a dozen of 
Shakespear’s plays for one of the prefaces 
he ought to have wntten. I leave the 
dehcaaes of retirement to those who are 
gentlemen first and hterary workmen 
afterwards. The cart and trumpet for me. 

This IS all very well; but the trumpet 
is an instrument that grows on one, and 
sometimes my blasts have been so strident 
that even those who are most annoyed 
by them have mistaken the novelty of 
my shamelessness for novel^r in my plays 
and opinions. Take, for instance, the play 
entitled The Devil’s Disaple. It does not 
contam a single even passably novel m- 
adent. Every old patron of die Adelphi 
pit would, were he not beglamored m 
a way presendy to be explained, recog- 
nize the reading of the will, the oppressed 
orphan findmg a protector, die arrest, 
the heroic sacnfice, the court the 

scaffold, the repneve at the last moment, 
as he recognizes beefsteak pudding on 
the bill of fare at his restaurant. Yet 
when the play was produced in 1897 m 


New York by Mr Richard Ahuisfield, 
■with a success that proves either diat 
the melodrama was budt on very safe old 
hnes, or diat the Amencan pubhc is com- 
posed exclusively of men of genius, the 
critics, though one said one dung and 
another ano^er as to the pla/s ments, 
yet all agreed that it was novel — origmal, 
as they put it — ^to the verge of audaaous 
eccentricity. 

Now diis, if it apphes to the incidents, 
plot, construction, and general profes- 
sional and technics quahnes of the play, 
is nonsense; for the truth is, I am m these 
matters a very old-feshioned playwnght. 
When a good deal of the same talk, both 
hostile and fiiendly, was provoked by my 
last volume of plays, hh: Robert Buch- 
anan, a dramatist who knows what I know 
and remembers what I remember of the 
history of the stage, pointed out that the 
stage tndts by wHch I gave the yoimger 
generation of playgoers an exquisite sense 
of quaint unexpectedness, had done duty 
years ago in Cool as a Cucumber, Used 
Up, and many forgotten farces and 
comedies of the Byron-Robertson school, 
m which the imperturbably impudent 
comedian, afterwards shelved by the re- 
action to brainless sentimentality, was a 
stock figure. It is always so more or less: 
the novelties of one generation are only 
the resuscitated fashions of the generation 
before last. 

But the stage tricks of The Devil’s 
Disciple are not, like some of those of 
Arms and The hto, the forgotten ones of 
the sixties, but the hackneyed ones of our 
own time. Why, then, were they not re- 
cognized^ Partly, no doubt, because of 
my trumpet and cartwheel declamation. 
The critics were die "victims of the long 
course of hypnotic suggestion by whidi 
G.B.S. die journalist manufactured an 
unconventional reputation for Bernard 
Shaw the author. In England as else- 
where the spontaneous recogmtion of 
really on^d work begins with a mere 
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handful of people, and propagates itself 
so slowly that it has become a common- 
place to say that genius, demanding bread, 
is given a stone after its possessor’s death. 
The remedy for this is sedulous advertise- 
ment. Accordmgly, I have advertized my- 
self so v/ell that I find myself, whilst still 
in middle hfe, almost as legendary a per- 
son as the Flying Dutchman. Cntics, like 
other people, see what they look for, not 
what IS actually before them. In my plays 
they look for my legendary qualities, and 
find originality and bnlliancy in my most 
hackneyed claptraps. Were I to republish 
Buckstone’s Wreck Ashore as my latest 
comedy, it would be hailed as a master- 
piece of perverse paradox and scintillat- 
ing satire. Not, of course, by the really 
able critics — ^for example, you, my friend, 
now reading this sentence. The illusion 
that makes you think me so original is far 
subtler than thaL The Devil’s Disciple 
has, in truth, a genuine novelty in it. 
Only, that novelty is not any invention 
of my own, but simply the novelty of 
the advanced thought of ray day. As 
such, it will assuredly lose its gloss with 
the lapse of time, and leave The Devil’s 
Disciple exposed as the threadbare popu- 
lar melodrama it technically is. 

Let me explain (for, as Mr A. B. 
Walkley has pointed out m his disquisi- 
tions on Frames of Mind, I am nothing 
if not explanatory). Dick Dudgeon, the 
devil’s disaple, is a Puntan of the Puri- 
tans. He is brought up in a household 
where the Puritan rehgion has died, and 
become, in its corruption, an excuse for 
his moriier’s master passion of hatred in 
all its phases of cruelty and envy. This 
corruption has already been dramatized 
for us by Charles Dickens in his picture 
of the Clennam household in Little Dor- 
rit: Mrs Dudgeon being a replica of Mrs 
Clennamwithcertam circumstantial varia- 
tions, and perhaps a touch of die same 
author’s Mrs Gargery in Great Expecta- 
tions. In such a home the young Puritan 


finds himself starved of rehgion, which 
is the most clamorous need of his nature. 

With all his mother’s mdomitable selfful- 
ness, but with Pity instead of Hatred as 
his master passion, he pities the devil; 
takes his side; and champions him, like 
a true Covenanter, agamst the world. He 
dius becomes, hke all genmnely reli^ous 
men, a reprobate and an outcast. Once 
this IS understood, the play becomes ' 
straightforwardly simple. 

The Diabolonian position is new to 
the London playgoer of today, but not ’ 
to lovers of serious hterature. From Pro- ~ < 

metheus to the Wagnerian Siegfried, ! 
some enemy of the gods, unterrified 
champion of those oppressed by them, has 
always towered among the heroes of the 
loftiest poetry. Our newest idol, the 
Superman, celebrating the death of god- 
head, may be younger than the hills; but 
he is as old as the shepherds. Two and 
a half centuries ago our greatest Enghsh 
dramatizer of life, John Bunyan, ended 
one of his stories with the remark that 
there is a way to heU even from the gates 
of heaven, and so led us to the equally 
true proposition that there is a way to 
heaven even from the gates of hell. A 
century ago William Blake was, like Dick 
Dudgeon, an avowed Diabolonian: he 
called his angels devils and his devils 
angels. His devil is a Redeemer. Let those 
who have praised my onginahty in con- 
ceiving Dick Dudgeon's strange religion 
read Blake’s Mamage of Heaven and Hell, 
and I shall be fortunate if they do not 
rail at me for a plagiarist. But fhey need 
not go back to Blake and Bunyan. Have 
they not heard the recent foss about 
Nietzsche and his Good and Evil Turned 1 
Inside Out? Mr Robert Buchanan has I 
actually written a long poem of which 1 
the Devil is the meraful hero, which 
poem was in my hands before a word of 
The Devil’s Disciple was written. There 
never was a play more certain to be 
written than The Devil’s Disciple at die 
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end of the nineteenth century. The age 
Ti-as \'isibly pregnant ivith it. 

I grieve to la\e to add that my old 
fiiends and colleagues the London cnncs 
for the most part shen^ed no sort of con- 
noisseurship either in Puntanism or in 
Diabolonianisra "when the play v'as per- 
formed for a few weeks at a suburban 
theatre ^airangton) in October 1899 
by Mr Murray Carson. They took hts 
Dudgeon at her ovm. •^’aluation as a re- 
hgious woman because she was detestably 
disagreeable. And they took Dick as a 
blackguard on her auAority, because he 
was neither detestable nor dis^eeable. 
But they presently found themselves in a 
dilemma. Why should a blackguard save 
another man’s hfej and that man no feiend 
of his, at the risk of his own? Clearly,said 
the critics, because he is redeemed by 
love. AH wicked heroes are, on the stjge: 
thatistheroinanticmetaphysic.Unfortun- 
ately for this explananon (which I do not 
profess to understand) it turned out in 
the third act that Dick as a Puntan m this 
respect also: a man impassioned only for 
satnng grace, and not to be led or turned 
by wife or mother, Church or State, pnde 
of life or lust of the flesh. In the lovely 
home of the courageous, afiecnonate, 
practical minister who mames a pretty 
wife twenty years younger than himself 
and turns soldier m an instant to save the 
man who has saved Hm, Dick looks 
roimd and understands the charm and the 
peace and the sanctity, but knows that 
such matenal comforts are not for him. 
When the woman nursed in that atmo- 
sphere fells in love with him and con- 
cludes (like the critics, who somehow al- 
ways agree with my sentimental heromes) 
that be nsked his life for her sake, he tells 
her the obvious truth that he w'ould have 
done as much for any stranger — ^that the 
law of his own nature, and no interest 
nor lust whatsoever, forbad him to cry 
out that the hangman’s noose should be 
taken off his neck only to be put on 


another man’s. 

But then, said the critics, where is the 
motive? Jf^y did Dick sa\e Anderson? 
On the stage, it appears, people do things 
for reasons. Off tiie stage tiiey dont: that 
is why your penny-in-the-slot heroes, 
who only w'ork when you drop a moti% e 
into them, are so oppressively automatic 
and uninteresting. The saving of life at 
the risk of the saver’s own is not a com- 
mon thmg; but modem populations are 
so vast that even the most uncommon 
thingsare recorded once aw'e^ or oftener. 
Not one of my cntics but has seen a 
hundred times in his paper how some 
policeman or fireman or nursemaid has 
received a medal, or the compliments of 
a ma^strate, or perhaps a pubhc funeral, 
for risking Ms or her life to save another’s. 
Has he ever seen it added that the saved 
was the husband of the w'oman the saver 
loved, or was that woman herself, or v'as 
even known to the saver as mudi as by 
sight? Never. When we want to read of 
the deeds that are done for love, w'hither 
do we turn? To tiie murder column; and 
there we are rarely disappointed. 

Need I repeat that the theatre critic’s 
professional routine so discourages any 
association between real life and the stage, 
that he soon loses the natural habit of 
referring to the one to explain the other? 
The cndc who discovered a romantic 
motive for Dick’s sacrifice was no mere 
literary dreamer, but a clever barrister. 
He pointed out that Dick Dudgeon 
clearly did adore Mrs Anderson; that it 
was for her sake that he offered his hfe 
to save her beloved husband; and that 
his exphdt denial of his passion was the 
splen^d mendaaty" of a gentleman whose 
respect for a mamed woman, and duty to 
her absent husband, sealed his passion- 
palpitating bps From the moment that 
this fetally plausible explanation was 
launched, my play became my critic’s 
play, not mine. Thenceforth Dick Dud- 
geon every night confirmed the critic by 
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stealing beWnd Judith, and mutely attest- 
ing his passion by surreptitiously imprint- 
ing a heart-broken kiss on a stray lock of 
her hair whilst he uttered the barren de- 
nial. As for me, I was just then wandering 
about the streets of Constantinople, un- 
aware of all these doings. When I returned 
all was over. My personal relations with 
the critic and the actor forbad me to curse 
them. I had not even the chance of pub- 
hcly forgiidng them. They meant well by 
me; but if they ever write a play, may I 
be there to explain!^ 

BETTER THAN SHAKESPEAR? 

As to the other plays in the volume, 
the apphcation of my title is less obvious, 
since neither Juhus Cassar, Cleopatra, nor 
Lady Cicely Wa3mflete have any external 
pohtical connexion vdth Puritanism. The 
very name of Cleopatra suggests at once 
a tragedy of Circe, withthehomble differ- 
ence thatwhereastheanaentmythrightly 
represents Circe as turning heroes into 
hogs, the modem romantic convention 
would represent her as turning hogs into 
heroes Shakespear’s Antony and Cleo- 
patra must needs be as intolerable to the 
true Puritan as it is vaguely distressing to 
the ordinary healthy citizen, because, after 
giving a faithful picture of the soldier 
broken downbydebauchery,andthetypi- 
cal wanton in whose arms such men per- 
ish, Shakespear finally strains all his huge 
command of rhetoric and stage pathos to 
give a theatrical sublimity to Ae wretched 
end of the business, and to persuade fool- 
ish spectators that the world was well lost 

^ As I pass these pages through the press 
(September 1900), the cntics of Yorkshire are 
strugghng, as against some unholy fascination, 
with the apparition of Dick Dudgeon on their 
stage m the person of Forbes Robertson. “A 
finished scoundrel” is the description which 
one of them gives of Dick. This is worth re- 
cording as an example of the extent to which 
the moral sense remains dormant in people who 
are content with die customary formulas for 
respectable conduct. 


by the twain. Such falsehood is not to be 
borne except by the real Cleopatras and 
Antonys (mey are to be found in every 
pubhc house) who would no doubt be 
glad enough to be transfigured by some 
poet as immortal lovers. Woe to the poet 
who stoops to such folly! The lot of die 
man who sees life truly and thinks about 
It romantically is Despair. How well we 
know the cries of that despair! Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity ! moans the Preadier, 
when hfe has at last taught him that 
Nature will not dance to his moralist- 
made tunes. Thackeray, scores of cen- 
turies later, was still baying die moon in 
the same terms. Oui^ out, brief candle! 
cries Shakespear, m his tragedy of the 
modem hterary man as murderer and 
witch consulter. Surely the time is past 
for patience with writers who, having to 
choose between giving up life m despair 
and discardmg die trumpery moral kit- 
chen scales in which they try to v/eigh the 
universe,superstitiouslysticktothescales, 
and spend Ae rest of the hves they pre- 
tend to despise in breaking men’s spirits. 
But even in pessimism there is a choice 
between intellectual honesty and dishon- 
esty. Hogarth drew the rake and the har- 
lot without glorifying their end. Swif^ 
accepting our system of morals and reli- 
pon, delivered the inevitable verdict of 
that system on us through the mouth of 
the king of Brobdingnag, and described 
Man as the Yahoo, shockkg his superior 
the horse by his every action- Strind- 
berg, the oidy genuinely Shakespearean 
modem dramatist, shews that the female 
Yahoo, measured by romantic standards, 
is viler than her male dupe and slave. I re- 
spect these resolute tra^-comedians; they 
are lo^cal and faithful: th^ force you to 
face the fact that you must either accept 
their conclusions as vahd (m which case 
it is cowardly to continue living) or admit 
that their way of judging conduct is ab- 
surd. But when your Shakespears and 
Thackerays huddle up the matter at the 
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end by killing somebody and covenng 
your eyes Tpith the underset’s handker- 
chief, duly omoned with some pathetic 
phrase, as TTie flight of angek smgthee to 
thy rest, or Adsum, or the hke, I have no 

respect for them at such maudhn tricks 
may impose on tea-drunkards, not on me. 

Besides, I have a techrucal objection to 
making seioial iniatuadon a tragic theme. 
Experience proves that it is only effective 
in Ae comic spirit. W^e can bear to see Mrs 
Quickly pawning her plate for love of 
Falstaff, but not Antony running away 
from the battle of Actium for love of Cleo- 
patra. Let reahsm have its demonstra- 
tion, comedyitscnticism, or even bawdry 
Its horse-laugh at the expense of sexual in- 
fatuation, if It must; but to ask us to sub- 
ject our souls to Its ruinous glamor, to 
worship 1^ deify it, and imply that it alone 
makes our hfe worth hving, is nothing 
but folly gone mad eroticaJly — a thing 
compared to which Falstaff’s unbeglam- 
ored dnnkmg and drabbing is respectable 
and nghtminded. 'Whoever, then, expects 
to And Cleopatra a Circe and Csesar a hog 
m these pages, had better lay down my 
book and be spared a disappomtment. 

In Caesar, I have used another char- 
acter with which Shakespear has been 
beforehand. But Shakespear, who knew 
human weakness so well, never knew 
human strength of the Caesanan type. His 
Caesar is an admitted failure; his Lear is 
a masterpiece. The tragedy of disillusion 
and doubt, of the agonized straggle for 
a foothold on the quicksand made by 
an acute observation strivmg to verify its 
vain attribution of morality and respect- 
abihty to Nature, of the faithless will and 
the keen eyes that the faithless will is too 
weak to blmd: all this will give you a 
Hamlet or a Macbeth, and win you great 
applause from hterary gentlemen; but it 
will not give you a Juhus Cssar. Caesar 
was not m Shakespear, nor m the epoch, 
now fest waning, which he maugurated. 
It cost Shakespear no pang to write Caesar 
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down for the merely technical purpose of 
wiitmg Brutus up. And w'hat a Brutus! 
A perfect Girondm, mirrored in Shake- 
spear’s art two hundred years before the 
real thmg came to maturity and talked and 
stalked and had its head duly cut off by 
the coarser Antonys and Octaiiuses of its 
time, who at least knew the difference be- 
tween hfe and rhetoric. 

It will be said that these remarks can 
bear no other construction than an offer 
of my CsEsar to the pubhc as an improve- 
ment on Shakespear’s. And in fac^ that 
is their prease purport. But here let me 
give a friendly warnmg to those scnbes 
who have so often exclaimed agamst my 
critiasms of Shakespear as blasphemies 
c^amst a hitherto unquestioned Perfec- 
tion and Infalhbihty. Such critiasms are 
no more new than the creed of my Dia- 
bolonian Puritan or my revival of the 
humors of Cool as a Cucumber, Too 
much surpnse atthembetraysan accpiaint- 
ance with Shakespear cntiasm so limited 
as not to mclude even the prefeces of Dr. 
Johnson and the utterances of Napoleon. 
I have merely repeated in the chalect of 
my own nme and in the hght of its philo- 
sophy what they said in the dialect and 
hght of theirs Do not be misled by the 
Shakespear fanciers who, ever since his 
own time, have debated in his plays just 
as they might have dehghted in a par- 
ticular breed of pigeons if they had never 
learnt to read. His genume cntics, from 
Ben Jonson to Mr Frank Harris, have 
always kept as fer on this side idolatry 
as I. 

As to our ordinary uncritical citizens, 
they have been slowly trudging forward 
these three centuries to the pomt which 
Shakespear reached at a bound m Eliza- 
beth’s time. Today most of them have 
arrived there or thereabouts, with the re- 
sult that his plays are at last begmmng 
to be performed as he wrote them; and 
the long line of disgraceful farces, melo- 
dramas, and stage pageants which actor- 
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managers, from Gamck and Cibber to 
our own contemporaries, have hacked out 
of his plays as peasants have hacked huts 
out of the Coliseum, are beginning to van- 
ish from the stage. It is a significant fact 
that the muulators of Shakespear, who 
never could be persuaded that Shakespear 
knew his busmess better than they, have 
ever been the most fanatical of his wor- 
shippers. The late Augustin Daly thought 
no pnce too extravagant for an addition 
to his collection of Shakespear relics; but 
in arrangmg Shakespear’s plays for the 
stage, he proceeded on the assumption 
that Shakespear was a botcher and he an 
artist. I am far too good a Shakespearean 
ever to forgive Henry Irving for produ- 
cmg a version of Kmg Lear so mutilated 
that the numerous critics who had never 
read the play could not follow the story 
of Gloster. Both these idolaters of the 
Bard must have thought Forbes Robert- 
son mad because he restored Fortinbras 
to the stage and played as much of Hamlet 
as there was time for instead of as little. 
And the instant success of the experiment 
probably altered their nunds no further 
than to make them think the public mad. 
Mr Benson actually gives the play com- 
plete at two sittings, causing the aforesaid 
numerous cnucs to remark with naive sur- 
prise that Polonius is a complete and in- 
teresting character. It was the age of gross 
Ignorance of Shakespear and incapacity 
for his works that produced the indiscnm- 
inate eulogies with which v/e are familiar. 
It was the revival of senous attention to 
those works that coincided with the move- 
ment for giving genuine instead of spuri- 
ous and silly representations of his plays 
So much for Bardolatryl 
It does not follow, however, that the 
right to cn&cize Shakespear involves the 
power of wnting better plays And in fact 
— do not be surpnsed at my modesty — ^I 
do not profess to write better plays. The 
writing of practicable stage plays does not 
present an infinite scope to human talent. 


and the playwrights who magnifyits diffi- 
culties are humbugs. The summit of their 
art has been attained again and again. No 
man will ever wnte a better tragedy than 
Lear, a better comedy than Le Festin de 
Pierre or Peer Gynt, a better opera than 
Don Giovanni, a better music drama than 
The Niblung’s Ring or, for the matter of 
that, better fashionable plays and melo- 
dramas than are now being turned out by 
writers whom nobody dreams of mock- 
ing with the word immortaLItisthephilo- 
sophy, the outlook on hfe, that changes, 
not the craft of the pla)rwnghL A genera- 
tion that is thoroughly moralized and 
patnotized, that conceives virtuous indig- 
nation as spiritually nutritious, that mur- 
ders the murderer and robs the thief, that 
grovels before all sorts of ideals, social, 
military, ecclesiastical, r03ral and divine, 
may be, from my point of view, steeped 
in error; but it need not want for as good 
plays as the hand of man can produce. 
Only, those plays will be neither written 
nor relished by men in whose philosophy 
guilt and innocence, and consequently re- 
venge and idolatry, have no meaning. 
Such men must rewnte all the old plays 
in terms of their own philosophy; and 
that is why, as Stuart-Glennie has pointed 
out, there can be no new drama without 
a new philosophy. To which I may add 
that there can be no Shakespear or Goethe 
without one either, nor two Shakespears 
in one philosophic epoch, since, as I have 
said, the first great comer in that epoch 
reaps the whole harvest and reduces those 
who come after to the rank of mere glean- 
ers, or, worse than that, fools who go 
laboriously through all the motions of the 
reaper and binder in an empty field. What 
is the use of wnting plays or painting 
frescoes if you have nothing more to say 
or shew than was said and shewn by 
Shakespear, Michael Angelo, and Raphael 
If these had not seen things differently, 
for better or worse, from the dramatic 
poets of the Townley mystenes, or from 
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Giotto, they could not have produced better versifier than Byron. Na5’-, this is 
dieirvorks: no, not though their skill of true not merely of pedants, but of men 
pen and hand had been double what it v ho ha\ e produced works of art of some 
v,ras. After them there was no need (and note. If technical fectlity were the searet 
nee</alone nerves men to fece the persecu- of greamess in art^ Swinburne would be 
tion in the teeth of v/hich new art is greater than Browmng and Byron rolled 
broughttobmh)toredotheaJreadydone, into one, Stevenson greater than Scott 
until in due time, when their philosophy or Dickens, Mendelssohn than Wagner, 
wore Itself out^ a new race of nineteenth ^laclise than Madox Bromi. Besides, new 
century poets and critics, from Byron to ideas maketheirtechniqueaswater makes 
William Morris, began, first to speak its channel; and the technician without 
coldl}'^ of Shakespear and Raphael, and ideas is as useless as the canal constructor 
dien to rediscover, in the medieval art without water, though he may do very 
which these Renascence masters had skilfully what the Mississippi does very 
superseded, certain forgotten elements rudely. To clinch the argument, you have 
which were ger minat ing agdn for the only to observe that the epoch i^erhim- 
new harv'est. What is more, th^ began seif has generally bqgun working profes- 
to discover that the technicd skill of the sionally before his new ideas have mas- 
masters was by no means superlative. In- tered him suffidendy to insist on constant 
deed, I defy anyone to prove that the expression by his art. Li such cases you 
great epoch makers in fine art have owed are compelled to admit that if he had by 
didr position to their technical skill. It is chance died earher, his greatness would 
true ^t when we search for examples of have remamed unachieved, although his 
a prodi^ous command of language and technical qualifications would have been 
of graphic hne, w^e can think of nobody well enou^ established. The early imita- 
better than Shakespear and bfichael An- live works of great men are usually con- 
gelo. But both of them Idd thdr arts spicuously inferior to the best w'orks of 
waste for centuries by leadmg later artists heir forerunners. Imagine Wagner djing 
to seek greatness in cop3?ing their tech- after composing Rienzi, or Shelley after 
nique. Ihe technique was acquired, re- Zastrom! Would any competent critic 
fined on, and elaborated over and over then have rated Wagner’s technical apti- 
agam; but the supremacy of the two great tude as high as Rossira’s, Spontini’s, or 
exemplars remained undisputed. As a Meyerbeer’s; or Shelley’s as high as 
matter of easily observable fec^ every Moore’s? Turn he problem another way; 
i generation produces men of extraordin- does anyone suppose hat if Shakespear 
ary special acuity, artistic, maheraadcal had conceived Goehe’s or Ibsen’s ideas, 
and linguistic, who for lack of new ideas, he would hav e expressed hem any worse 
or indeed ofany ideas worh mentioning, than Goehe or Ibsen? Human faculty 
achieve no distmction outside music halls bong what it is, is it likely hat in our 
and class rooms, alhough hey can do time any advance, except m external 
hmp easily that he great epoch makers conditions, will take place in he arts of 
did clumsily or not at all. The cxmtempt expression sufficient to enable an auhor, 
of he academic pedant for he original wihout making himself ridiculous, to 
artist is often founded on a genuine superi- undertake to say what he has to say better 
onty of technical knowledge and apti- than Homer or Shakespear? But he hum- 
tude; he is sometimes a better anatomical blest auhor, and muchmorearaherarro- 
draughtsman than Raphae 4 a better hand gant one hke myself, may profess to hat e 
at triple counterpoint han Beehoven, a somehmg to by this time that neiher 
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Homer nor Shakespear said. And the play- 
goer may reasonably ask to have historical 
events and persons presented to him in 
the hght of his own time, even though 
Homer and Shakespear have already 
shewn them in the light of their time. For 
eicample, Homer presented Achilles and 
Ajax as heroes to the world in the Ibads. 
In due time came Shakespear, who said, 
virtually: I really cannot accept this spoilt 
child and this brawny fool as great men 
merely because Homer flattered them in 
playmg to the Greek gallery. Conse- 
quently we have, in Troilus and Cressida, 
Ae verdict of Shakespear’s epoch (our 
own) on the pair. This did not in the least 
involve any pretence on Shakespear’s part 
to be a greater poet than Homer. 

"When Shakespear m turn came to 
deal with Henry V and Juhus Caesar, he 
did so accordmg to his own essentially 
knightly conception of a great statesman- 
commander. But in the XIX century 
comes the German historian Mommsen, 
who also takes Caesar for his hero, and ex- 
pldns the immense difference in scope be- 
tween the perfect knight Vercingetorix 
and his great conqueror Julius Caesar. In 
this country, Carlyle, with his vein of 
peasant mspiration, apprehended the sort 
of greatness that places the true hero of 
history so far beyond the mere preux 
chevahefy whose fanatical personal honor, 
gallantry, and self-sacnfice, are founded 
on a passion for death bom of inability 
to bear the weight of a hfe that will not 
grant ideal conditions to the hver. This 
one ray of perception became Carlyle’s 
whole stock-in-trade; and it sufffced to 
make a literary master of him. In due 
time, when Mommsen is an old man, and 
Carlyle dead, come I, and dramatize the 
by-ihis-time famihar distinction in Arms 
and The Man, with its comedic conflictbe- 
tween tiie ^ghdy Bulgarian and the 
Mommsenite Swiss captain. Whereupon 
a great many playgoers who have not yet 
read Cervantes, much less Mommsen and 


Carlyle, raise a shriek of concern for their 
knigjidy ideal as if nobody had ever ques- 
tioned Its sufficiency since the middle ages. 
Let them thank me for educating them so 
far. And let diem allow me to set forth 
Caesar in the same modem light, taking 
die platform from Shakespear as he from 
Homer, and with no thought of pretend- 
ing to express the Mommsenite view of 
Caesar any better than Shakespear ex- 
pressed a view which was not even Plut- 
archian, and must, I fear, be referred to 
the tradition in stage conquerors estab- 
hshed by Marlowe’s Tamerlane as much 
as to the chivalrous conception of heroism 
dramatized in Henry V. 

For my own part, I can avouch that 
such powers of mvention, humor and 
stage ingenuity as I have been able to ex- 
erase in Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant, 
and in Three Plajrs for Puntans, availed 
me not at all until I saw the old facts in 
a new light. Techmcally, I do not find 
myself able to proceed otherwise than 
as former playwrights have done. True, 
my plays have the latest mechamcal im- 
provements: the action is not carried on 
by impossible sohloquys and asides; and 
my people get on and off the stage vdth- 
out requiring four doors to a room which 
in real hfe would have only one. But my 
stones are the old stones; my characters 
are the familiar harleqmn and columbme, 
clown and pantaloon (note the harlequin’s 
leap in the third act of Caesar and Cleo- 
patra); my stage tricks and suspenses and 
thnlls and jests are the ones m vogue 
when I was a boy, by which time my 
grandfather was tired of them. To the 
young people who make their acquaint- 
ance for the first time in my plays, they 
may be as novel as C3T:ano’s nose to those 
who have never seen Punch; whilst to 
older playgoers the unexpectedness of my 
attempt to substitute natural history for 
conventional ethics and romantic logic 
may so transfigure the eternal stage pup- 
pets and their inevitable dilemmas as to 
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make their identification impossible for 
the moment If so, so much the better for 
me: I shall perhaps enjoy a few years of 
immortahty. But the whirligig of time will 
soon brmg my audiences to my own pomt 
of view, and then the next Shakespear 
that comes along will turn these petty ten- 
tauves of mine mto masterpieces final for 
their epoch. By that time my twentieth 
century charactensocs will pass unnoticed 
as a matter of course, whilst the dghteenth 
century arafiaahty that marks the work 
of every hterary Irishman of my genera- 
tion will seem antiquated and silly. It is a 
dangerous thing to be hailed at once, as 
a few rash admirers have hailed me, as 
above all thmgs ongmal: what the world 
calls ongmahty is only an unaccustomed 
method of tickhng it. Meyerbeer seemed 
prodigiously ori^al to the Pansians 
when he first burst on them. Today, he is 
only the crow who followed Beethoven’s 
plough. I am a crow who have followed 
many ploughs No doubt I seem prodigi- 
ously clever to those who have never 
hopped, hungry and curious, across the 
fields of philosophy, pohtics, and art 
Karl Marx said of Stuart Mill that his 


eminence ^a^as due to the flatness of the 
surrounding country. In these days of 
Free Schools, universal readmg, cheap 
newspapers, and the inevitable ensmng 
demand for notabihties of all sorts, hter- 
aTy,militaiy, polit]ca],and fashionable, to 
wnte paragraphs about, that sort of emin- 
ence IS widun the reach of very moderate 
abihty. Reputations are cheap nowadays. 
Even were they dear, it would suU be im- 
possible for any pubhc-spinted atizen of 
the world to hope that his reputation 
might endure; for this would be to hope 
that the flood of general enhghtenment 
may never rise above his miserable high- 
watermarL I hate to think that Shake- 
spear has lasted 300 years, though he got 
no furtlier than Koheleth the Preacher, 
who died many centunes before him, or 
that Plato, more than 2000 years old, is 
still ahead of our voters. We must hurry 
on: we must get nd of reputations: they 
are weeds in the soil of ignorance. Culti- 
vate that soil, and they will flower more 
beautifully, but only as annuals. If this 
preface will at all help to get nd of mine, 
the wnting of it will have been Uell worth 
the pams. 
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HOW THE PLAY CAME TO BE WRITTEN 

I had better explain why, in this little 
pvke d' occasion, written for a perform- 
ance in aid of the funds of the project 
of estabhshing a National Theatre as a 
memorial to Shakespear, I have identi- 
fied the Dark Lady with Mistress Mary 
Fitton. First, let me say that I do not con- 
tend that the Dark Lady was Mary Fitton, 
because when the case in Mary’s favor 
(or against her, if you please to consider 
Aat die Dark Lady was no better than 
she ought to have been) was complete, 
a portrait of Mary came to light and 
turned out to be that of a fair lady, not 
of a dark one. That setdes the question, 
if the portrait is authentic, which I see no 
reason to doubt, and the lady’s hair un- 
dyed, which is perhaps less certain. Shake- 
spear rubbed in the lady’s complexion in 
his sonnets mercilessly; for in his day 
black hair was as unpopular as red hair 
was in the early days of Queen Victoria. 
Any tinge hghter Aan raven black must 
be held fatal to the strongest claim to be 
the Dark Lady. And so, unless it can 
be shewn that Shakespear’s sonnets ex- 
asperated Mary Fitton into dyeing her 
hair and getting printed in false colors, 
I must give up all pretence that my play 
is historical. The later suggestion of hfr 
Acheson that the Dark Lady, far from 
bemg a maid of honor, kept a tavern in 
Oxford, and was the mother of Davenant 
the poet, is the one I should have adopted 
had I wished to be up to date. Why, Aen, 
did I introduce the Dark Lady as Mis- 
tress Fitton^ 

Well, I bad two reasons. The play was 
not to have been written by me at all, but 
by Dame Edith Lyttelton; and it was she 
who suggested a scene of jealousy be- 


tween Queen Elizabeth and the Dark 
Lady at the expense of the unfortunate 
BarA Now this, if the Dark Lady was a 
mrid of honor, was quite easy. If she were 
a tavern landlady, it v/ould have strained 
all probabihty. So I stuck to Mary Fitton. 
But I had another and more personal 
reason. I was, in a manner, present at the 
birth of the Fitton theory. Its parent and 
I had become acquainted; and he used to 
consult me on obscure passages in the 
sonnets, on which, as far as I can remem- 
ber, I never succeeded m throwing the 
faintest light, at a time when nobody else 
thought my opimon, on that or any other 
subject, of the slightest importance. I 
thought it would be friendly to immortal- 
ize him, as the silly hterary saying is, 
much as Shakespear immortalized Mr 
W. H., as he said he would, simply by 
writing about him. 

Let me tell the story formally. 

THOMAS TYLER 

Throughout the eighties at leasts and 
probably for some years before, the 
Bntish Museum readmg room was used 
daily by a gentleman of such astomshing 
and crushing ugliness that no one who 
had once seen him could ever thereafter 
forget him. He was of frir complexion, 
rather golden red than sandy, aged be- 
tween forty-five and sixty; and dressed 
in frock coat and tall hat of presentable 
but never new appearance. His figure was 
rectangular, wristiess, neckless, ankleless, 
of middle height, looking shortish be- 
cause, though he was not particularly 
stout, there was nothing slender about 
him. His ugliness was not unamiable: it 
was accidental, external, excrescential. 
Attached to his face from the left ear to 
the point of his chin was a monstrous 
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goitre, -which hung down to his collar 
bone, and was very inadequately balanced 
by a smaller one on his right eyehd. 
Nature’s mahce ■n’as so overdone m his 
case that it somehow &iled to produce 
the e£Fect of repulsion it seemed to have 
aimed at. ^Vhen you first met Thomas 
Tyler you could think of nothing else 
but whether surgery could really do 
nothing for him. But after a very brief 
acquamtance you never thought of his 
disfigurements at all, and talked to him as 
you might to Romeo or Lovelace; only, 
so many people, especially women, would 
not risk the preliminary ordeal, that he 
remamed a man apart and a bachelor all 
his days. I am not to be fiightened or 
prejudiced by a tumor, and I struck up 
a cordial acquaintance -with him, in the 
course of which he kept me pretty closely 
on the track of his work at the Museum, 
in which I -was then, like himself, a daily 
reader. 

He -was by profession a man of letters 
of an uncommercial kmd. He -was a 
specialist in pessimism; had made a trans- 
lation of Ecclesiastes of wiuch eight 
copies a year were sold, and followed up 
the pessimism of Shakespear and S-^irift 
with keen interest. He dehghted m a 
hideous conception which he called the 
theory of the cycles, according to which 
the history of mankind and the umverse 
keeps eternally repeaang itself -without 
the shghtest ^'ariation throughout all 
etenuty; so that he had hved and died 
and had his goitre before and would hve 
and die and have it again and agam and 
agrin He hked to beheve that nothing 
that happened to him -was completely 
novel; he -was persuaded that he often 
had some recollection of its previous 
occurrence in the last cycle. He hunted 
out allusions to this fevonte theory in his 
three favorite pessimists. He tried his 
hand occasionally at deciphering anaent 
inscriptions, reading them as people 
seem to read the stars, by discovering 
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bears and bulls and sn'^ords and goats 
w'here, as it seems to me, no sane human 
being can see anythmg but stars higgledy- 
piggledy. Next to the translation of 
E^esiastes, his magnum opus -nas his 
work on Shakespear’s Sonnets, in which 
he accepted a previous identification of . 
Mr W. H., the “onlie begetter” of the 
sonnets, with die Earl of Pembroke 
(William Herbert), and promulgated his 
own identification of Mistress Mary 
Htton -with the Dark Lady. Wliether he 
was right or -RTOng about the Dark Lady 
did not matter urgently to me: she might 
have been Maria Tompkins for all I cared. 
But Tyler would have it that she -was 
hfaty Fitton; and he tracked Maiy^ do-wn 
from the first of her mamages m her teens 
to her tomb m Cheshire, whither he made 
a pilgrimage and -whence returned in 
triumph with a picture of her statue, and 
the newa that he -was convinced she -was 
a dark lady by traces of paint still dis- 
cernible. 

In due course he pubhshed his edition 
of the Sonnets, -with the evidence he had 
collected. He lent me a copy of the book, 
which I nev er returned. But I reviewed 
It in the Pall Mall Gazette on the 7th of 
January 1886, and thereby let loose the 
Fitton theory in a wider circle of readers 
than the book could reach. Then Tyler 
died, sinking unnoted Uke a stone in the 
sea, I observ'e that Mr Acheson, Mrs 
Davenant’s champion, calls him Rever- 
end. It may vexy well be that he got his 
knowledge of Hebrew in reading for the 
Church; and there -was alvt^ays some- 
thing of the clergyman or the school- 
master in his dress and air. Possibly he 
may actually have been ordained. But 
he never told me that or anythmg else 
about his afBiirs; and his black pessimism 
-w'ould have shot him -violently out of any 
church at present established in the West. 
We never talked about affairs: we talked 
about Shakespear, and the Dark Lady, 
and Swift, and Koheleth, and the cycles, 
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and the mysterious moments when a feel- 
ing came over us that this had happened 
to us before, and about die forgeries of 
the Pentateuch which were offered for 
sale to the British Museum, and about 
literature and thmgs of the spirit gener- 
ally. He always came to my desk at the 
Museum and spoke to me about some- 
thing or other, no doubt finding that 
people who were keen on this sort of con- 
versation were rather scarce. He remains 
a vivid spot of memory in the void of my 
forgetfulness, a quite considerable and 
di^iified sold in a grotesquely disfigured 
body. 

FRANK HARRIS 

To the review in the Pall Mall Gazette 
I attribute, rightly or wrongly, the in- 
troduction of Mary Fitton to Mr Frank 
Harris. My reason for this is that Mr 
Harris wrote a play about Shakespear and 
Mary Fitton; and when I, as a pious duty 
to Tyler’s ghost, reminded the world that 
It was to Tyler we owed the Fitton 
theory, Frank Harris, who clearly had 
not a notion of what had first put Mary 
into his head, believed, I think, that I had 
invented Tyler expressly for his discom- 
fiture; for the stress I laid on Tyler’s 
claims must have seemed unaccountable 
and perhaps mahcious on the assumption 
that he was to me a mere name among 
the thousands of names in the British 
Museum catalogue. Therefore I make it 
clear that I had and have personal reasons 
for remembering Tyler, and for regard- 
ing myself as in some sort charged with 
the duty of reminding the world of his 
v;ork. I am sorry for his sake that Mary’s 
portrait is fair, and that Mr W. H. has 
veered round agam from Pembroke to 
Southampton; but even so his work was 
not v/asted; it is by exhausting all the 
hypotheses that we reach the verifiable 
one; and after all, the wrong road always 
leads somewhere. 

Frank Harris’s play v/as written long 


before mine. I read it in manuscript be- 
fore the Shakespear Memorial National 
Theatre was mooted; and if there is any- 
thing except the Fitton theory (v/hich is 
Tyl^s property) m my play v/hich is 
also in Mr Harris’s it was 1 v/ho annexed 
It from him and not he from me. It does 
not matter anyhow, because this play 
of mine is a brief tnfle, and full of mani- 
fest impossibilities at that; whilst Mr 
Harris’s play is serious both in size, in- 
tention, and quahty. But there could not 
in the nature of things be much resem- 
blance, because Frank conceives Shake- 
spear to have been a broken-hearted, 
melancholy, enormously sentimental per- 
son, whereas I am convinced that he was 
very like myself: in fac^ if I had been 
bom in 1556 instead of in 1856, 1 should 
have taken to blank verse and given 
Shakespear a harder run for his money 
than all the other Elizabethans put to- 
gether. Yet the success of Frank Harris’s 
book on Shakespear gave me great de- 
light. 

To those w'ho know the hteraiy world 
of London there was a sharp stroke of 
ironic comedy in the irresis^le verdict 
in its favor. In critical hterature there is 
one prize that is alv'ays open to com- 
petition, one blue ribbon that always 
carries the highest critical rank with it. 
To v/in, you must write the best book 
of your generation on Shakespear. It is 
felt on all sides that to do this a certain 
fastidious refinement, a dehcacy of taste, 
a correctness of manner and tone, and 
high academic distinction in addition to 
the indispensable scholarship and literary 
reputation, are needed; and men who 
pretend to these qualifications are con- 
stantly looked to with a gentle expecta- 
tion Aat presently they v/ill achieve the 
great feat. Now if there is a man on earth 
who is the utter contrary of everything 
that this description imph'es; whose very 
existence is an insult to the ideal it 
realizes; whose eye disparages, whose 
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resonant voice denounces, -whose cold 
shoulder jostles every decency, every 
delicacy, every amenity, every ignity, 
every sweet usage of that quiet hfe 
of mutual admiration in which perfect 
Shakespearean appreciation is expected 
to anse, that man is Frank Harris Here 
IS one who is extraordinanly qualified, 
by a range of s)nnpathy and understand- 
mg that extends from the ribaldry of a 
buccaneer to the shyest tendernesses of the 
most sensitive poetry, to be all things to 
all men, yet whose proud humor it is to 
he to every man, provided the man is 
eminent and pretentious, the champion 
of his enemies. To the Archbishop he is 
an atheist, to the atheist a Cathohc m 3 rstic, 
to the Bismarckian Imperialist an Ana- 
charsis Klootz, to Anacharsis Klootz a 
Washington, to Mrs Proudie a Don Juan, 
to Aspasia a John Knox: in short, to 
everyone his complement rather than his 
counterpart, his antagonist rather than 
his fellow-creature. Always provided, 
however, that the persons Aus afficonted 
are respectable persons. Sophie Perov- 
skaia, who perished on the scaffold for 
blowing Alexander 11 to fragments, may 
perhaps have echoed Hamlet’s 

Oh God, Horauo, what a wounded name — 
Things standing thus unknoira — leave 
behind' 

but Frank Hams, in his Soma, has 
rescued her from that injustice, and en- 
shrined her among the saints. He has 
hfted the Chic^o anarchists out of their 
infamy, and shewn that, compared with 
the Capitahsm that killed them, they were 
heroes and martyrs. He has done this 
with the most unusual power of convic- 
tion The story, as he tells it, inevitably 
and uresisubly displaces all the vulgar, 
mean, purbhnd, spiteful versions There 
is a prease realism and an unsmiling, 
measured, determined sincerity which 
gives a strange digmty to the work of one 
whose fixed pracoce and ungovernable 


impulse it is to kick conventional dignity 
whenever he sees it. 

HAKRIS “dXJRCH MIDLEID WISSENd” 

Frank Harris is everything except a 
humorist, not, apparently, from stupidity, 
but because scorn overcomes humor in 
him. Nobody ever dreamt of reproaching 
Milton’s Lu^er for not seeing the comic 
side of his fall; and nobody who has read 
Mr Hams’s stones desires to have them 
hghtened by chapters from the hand of 
Artemus Ward. Yet he knows the taste 
and the value of humor. He was one of 
the few men of letters who really ap- 
preaated Oscar Wilde, though he did 
not rally fiercely to Wilde’s side until the 
world deserted Oscar in his nun. I my- 
self -was present at a curious meeting be- 
tween the two, when Harris, on the ev e 
of the Queensberry mal, prophesied to 
Wilde v%ath miraculous preasion exactly 
what immediately afterwards happened 
to him, and warned him to leave the 
country. It was the first time within my 
knowledge that such a forecast proved 
true. Wilde, though under no illusion 
as to the folly of the quite unselfish suit- 
at-law he had been persuaded to begin, 
nevertheless so miscalculated the force 
of the soaal vengeance he -was unloosing 
on himself that he fancied it could be 
stayed by putting up the editor of The 
Saturday Review (as Mr Harris then -was) 
to declare that he considered Donan 
Grey a highly moral book, which it cer- 
tamly is. When Harris foretold him tlie 
truth, Wilde denounced him as a faint- 
hearted friend who was faihng him in 
his hour of need, and left the room in 
anger. Harris’s idiosyncratic power of 
pity saved him from feeling or shewing 
the smallest resentment; and events pre- 
sently proved to Wilde how insanely he 
had been advised in takmg the action, 
and how accurately Hams had gauged 
the simabon. 

The same capacity for pity governs 
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Harris’s study of Shakespear, whom, as 
I have said, he pities too much; but that 
he is not insensible to humor is shewn not 
only by his appreciation of Wilde, but 
by die fact that the group of contributors 
who made his editorship of The Saturday 
Review so remarkable, and of whom I 
speak none the less highly because I hap- 
pened to be one of them myself^ were tdl, 
in their various ways, humorists. 

“sroNEY’s sister; Pembroke’s 
mother” 

And now to return to Shakespear. 
Though Mr Harris followed Tyler in 
identifying Mary Fitton as the Dark 
Lady, and the Earl of Pembroke as the 
addressee of the other sonnets and the 
man who made love successfully to 
Shakespear’s mistress, he very character- 
istically refuses to follow Tyler on one 
point, though for the life of me I cannot 
remember whether it was one of the sur- 
mises which Tyler pubhshed, or only one 
which he submitted to me to see what I 
would say about it, just as he used to sub- 
mit difficult hnes &om the sonnets. 

This surmise was that “Sidney’s sister; 
Pembroke’s mother” set Shakespear on to 
persuade Pembroke to marry, and that 
this was the explanation of ffiose earher 
sonnets which so persistently and im- 
naturally urged matrimony on Mr W. H. 
I take this to be one of the brightest 
of Tyler’s ideas, because the persuasions 
in the sonnets are unaccountable and out 
of character unless they were offered to 
please somebody whom Shakespear de- 
sired to please, and who took a motherly 
interest in Pembroke. There is a further 
temptation in the theory for me. The 
most charming of all Shakespear’s old 
women, indeed the most charming of all 
his women, young or old, is the Countess 
of Rousillon in All’s Well That Ends 
Well. It has a certain individuality among 
them which suggests a portrait. Mr Harris 
will have it that all Shakespear’s nice old 


women are drawn from his beloved 
mother; but I see no evidence whatever 
that Shakespear’s mother v/as a particu- 
larly nice woman or that he was par- 
ticularly fond of her. That she was a 
simple incarnation of extravagant mater- 
nal pride like the mother of Coriolanus 
in Plutarch, as Mr Harris asserts, I cannot 
believe: she is quite as likely to have 
borne her son a grudge for becoming 
“one of these harlotry players” and dis- 
gracing the Ardens. Anyhow, as a con- 
jectural model for the Countess of Rou- 
sillon, I prefer that one of whom Jonson 
wrote 

Sidney’s sister; Pembroke’s mother: 

Death ere thou has slain anoffier. 

Learned and fair and good as she. 

Tune shall throw a dart at thee. 

But Frank will not have her at any price, 
because his ideal Shakespear is rather 
like a sailor in a melodrama; and a sailor 
in a melodrama must adore his mother. 
I do not at all belittle such sailors. They 
are the emblems of human generosity; 
but Shakespear was not an emblem; 
he was a man and die author of Hamlet, 
who had no illusions about his mother. 
In v/eak moments one almost wishes he 
had. 

shakespear's social standing 

On the vexed question of Shakespear’s 
social standing Mr Harris says that Shake- 
spear “had not had the advantage of a 
imddle-class training.” I suggest that 
Shakespear missed dus questionable ad- 
vantage, not because he was socially too 
low to have attained to it, but because he 
conceived himself as bdonging to the 
upper class from which our public school 
boys are now drawn. Let hfr Harris sur- 
vey for a moment the field of contem- 
porary journalism. He will see there some 
men who have the very characteristics 
from which he infers that Shakespear was 
at a social disadvantage through his lack 
of middle-class training. Th^ are rowdy, 
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lU-mannered, abusive, mischievous, fond 
of quoung obscene schoolboy anecdotes, 
adepts m that sort of blackmail which 
consists m mercilessly libelhng and in- 
sultmg every writer whose opinions are 
sufficiently heterodox to make it almost 
impossible for him to risk perhaps five 
years of a slender income by an appeal to 
a prejudiced orthodox jury; and they see 
nothing in all this cruel blackguardism 
but an uproariously jolly lag, although 
they are by no means without genuine 
hterary abihty, a love of letters, and even 
some artisric conscience. But he will find 
not one of the models of this t3rpe (I say 
nothmg of mere imitators of it) below 
die raidt that looks at the middle class, 
not humbly and enviously from below, 
but msolendy from above. Mr Harris 
himself notes Shakespear’s contempt for 
the tradesman and mechanic, and his in- 
corrigible addiction to smutty jokes. He 
does us the pubhc service of sweepmg 
away the famihar plea of the Bardolatrous 
Ignoramus, that Shakespear’s coarseness 
was part of the manners of his time, put- 
ting lus pen with preasion on the one 
name, Spenser, that is necessary to expose 
such a libel on Elizabethan decency. 
There was nothmg whatever to prevent 
Shakespear firora being as decent as More 
was before him, or Bunyan after him, and 
as self-respectmg as R^eigh or Sidney, 
except the tradition of his class, in which 
education or statesmanship may no doubt 
be acquired by those who have a turn for 
them, but in which insolence, dension, 
profligacy, obscene jesting, debt con- 
tractmg, and rowdy mischievousness, 
give continual scandd to the pious, sen- 
ous, industnous, solvent bourgeois. No 
odier class is infatuated enough to be- 
lieve that gendemen are bom and not 
made by a very elaborate process of cul- 
ture. Even kings are taught and coached 
and dnlled from theu: earhest boyhood 
to play their part. But the man of family 
(I am convmced diat Sliakespear took that 
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view of himself) will plunge into society 
without a lesson in ^le manners, into 
pohdcs without a lesson in history, into 
the city without a lesson in busmess, and 
into the army without a lesson in honor. 

It has been said, with die object of 
proving Shakespear a laborer, that he 
could hardly write his name, "'^y? Be- 
cause he “had not the advantage of a 
middle-class traimng ” Shakespear him- 
self tells us, through Hamlet, that gentle- 
men purposely wrote badly lest they 
should be mistaken for scnveners; but 
most of them, then as now, wrote badly 
because they could not write any better. 
In short, the whole range of Shakespear's 
foibles: the snobbishness, the naugha- 
ness, the contempt for tradesmen and 
mechanics, the assumption that witty 
conversation can only mean smutty con- 
versation, the flunke3nsm towards social 
supenors and msolence tov'ards social 
inferiors, the easy ways with servants 
which is seen not only between The Two 
Gendemen of Verona and dieir \alets, 
but in the affection and respect mspired 
by a great servant like Adam: all these 
are the characteristics of Eton and Har- 
row, not of the public elementary or 
pnvate adventure school. They prove, 
as everything we know about Sliakespear 
suggests, that he thought of the Shake- 
spears and Ardens as families of conse- 
quence, and regarded himself as a gende- 
man under a cloud through lus fedier’s 
ill luck in business, and never for a 
moment as a man of die people. This is 
at once the eiqilanadon of and excuse for 
lus snobbery. He was not a parvenu try- 
mg to cover his humble ongin with a 
purchased coat of arms: he was a gende- 
man resuimng what he conceived to be 
his natural posmon as soon as he gamed 
the means to keep it up. 

THIS SIDE IDOLATRY 

There is another maner which I think 
Afr Hams should ponder. He says that 
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Shakespear was but “little esteemed by 
his own generation.” He even describes 
Jonson’s description of his “little Latin 
and less Greek” as a sneer, whereas it 
occurs in an unmistakeably sincere eulogy 
of Shakespear, written after his death, and 
is clearly meant to heighten the impres- 
sion of Shakespear’s prodigious natural 
endowments by pointing out that they 
were not due to scholastic acquirements. 
Now there is a sense in which it is true 
enou^ that Shakespear was too htde 
esteemed by his own generation, or, for 
the matter of that, by any subsequent 
generation. The bargees on the Regent’s 
Canal do not chant Shakespear’s verses 
as the gondoliers in Venice are said to 
chant the verses of Tasso (a practice 
which was suspended for some reason 
during my stay in Venice: at least no 
gondolier ever did it in my hearing). 
Shakespear is no more a popular author 
than Rodin is a popular sculptor or 
Richard Strauss a popular composer. But 
Shakespear was certainly not such a fool 
as to expect the Toms, Dicks, and Harrys 
of his time to be any more interested in 
dramatic poetry than Newton, later on, 
expected Aem to be interested in fluxions. 
And v/hen we come to the question 
whether Shakespear missed that assurance 
which all great men have had from the 
more capable and susceptible members 
of their generation that they were great 
men, Ben Jonson’s evidence disposes of 
so improbable a notion at once and for 
ever. “I loved the man,” says Ben, “this 
side idolatry, as well as any.” Now why 
in the name of common sense should 
he have made that qualification unless 
there had been, not only idolatry, but 
idolatry fulsome enough to irritate 
Jonson into an express disavowal of it? 
Jonson, the brid^yer, must have felt 
sore sometimes v/hen Shakespear spoke 
and wrote of bricklayers as his inferiors. 
He must have felt it a little hard that being 
a better scholar, and perhaps a braver and 


tougher man physically than Shakespear, 
he was not so successful or so well likfd . 
But in spite of this he praised Shake- 
spear to the utmost stretch of his pov/ers 
of eulogy: in fact, notwithstanding his 
disclaimer, he did not stop “this tide 
idolatry.” If, therefore, even Jonson felt 
himself forced to clear himself of extra- 
vagance and absurdity in his appreciation 
of Shakespear, there must have been 
many people about who idolized Shake- 
spear as American ladies idolize Pader- 
ewski, and who carried Bardolatry, even 
in the Bard’s own time, to an extent that 
threatened to make his reasonable ad- 
mirers ridiculous. 

shakespear’s pessimism 

I submit to Mr Harris that by ruling 
out this idolatry, and its possible effect 
in making Sh^espear tMnk that his 
public would stand anything from him, 
he has ruled out a far more plausible ex- 
planation of the faults of such a play as 
Timon of Athens than his theory that 
Shakespear’s passion for the Dark Lady 
“cankered and took on proud flesh in 
him, and tortured him to nervous break- 
down and madness.” In Timon the in- 
tellectual bankrupt^/ is obvious enough: 
Shakespear tried once too often to make 
a play out of the cheap pessimism which 
is thrown into despair by a comparison 
of actual human nature with theoretical 
morality, actual law and administration 
with abstract justice, and so forth. But 
Shakespear’s perception of the fact that 
all men, judged by the moral standard 
which they npply to others and by which 
they justify their punishment of others, 
are fools and scoundrels, does not date 
from the Dark Lady complication: he 
seems to have been bom v/ith it. If in 
The Comedy of Errors and A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream die persons of 
the drama are not qmte so ready for 
treachery and murder as Laertes and even 
Hamlet himself (not to mention the pro- 
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cssion of ruffians -viho pass through the 
latest plays) it is certaMy not because 
thqr lave any more r^am for lat? or 
T pligT on. There is only one place in Shake- 
spear’s plays "where Ae sense of shame is 
used as a human attribute; and that is 
■where Hamlet is ashamed, not of any- 
thing he himself has done, but of his 
mother’s relations "widi his trade, niis 
scene is an unnatural one: the son’s re- 
proadhes to his mother, even the fact of 
his bemg able to discuss the subject -with 
her, IS more repulsive than her relations 
"wiA her deceased husband’s brother. 

Here, too, Shakespear betrays for once 
his teh^ous sense by making Hamlet, 
in his agony of shame, declare that his 
mother’s conduct makes “sn'eet reh^on 
a rhapsody of -words.” But for that pass- 
age "we might almost suppose that the 
feehng of Sunday morning in the country' 
"R'hich Orlando describes so perfectly in 
As You Like It vas the begtnning and 
end of Shakespear’s notion of religion 
I say almost, because Isabella in Measure 
for Measure has religious charm, in spite 
of the com endonal theatrical assumpdon 
that female religion means an inhumanly 
feroaous chastity. But for the most part 
Shakespear differennates his heroes from 
his villains much more by' what they do 
than by what they are. Don Juan in Much 
Ado is a true villain: a man "with a mah- 
dous Vsull; but he is too dull a duffer to be 
of any' use in a leading part; and vhen 
we come to the great \nllains like Mac- 
beth, we find, as Mr Harris points out, 
tliat they are predsely idendc^ -with the 
heroes: Macbeth is only Hamlet mcon- 
gniously comimtdng murders and en- 
gagrag in hand-to-hand combats. And 
Hiniet, who does not dream of apolo- 
gizing for the three murders he commits, 
is always apologizing because he has not 
yet committed a fourth, and finds, to his 
great bemlderment, that he does not want 
to commit It. “It cannot be,” he says, 
“but I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
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to make oppression bitter; dse. ere tliis, 
I should have fatted all the resion kites 
•with this slave’s 0S2I.” Really one is 
tempted to suspect that when Shylock 
asks “Hates any man the thing he would 
not kill?” he is expressing the natural and 
proper sentiments of the human race as 
Sh^espear understood them, and not 
the vmdiciiveness of a stage Jew. 

GATETT OF GENIUS 

In view of these facts, it is dangerous 
to ate Shakespear’s pessimism as ca- 
dence of the despdr of a heat broken by 
the Dark Lady. There is an irrepressible 
gaiety of genius which enables it to bear 
die whole weight of the world’s misery' 
•without blendnng. There is a laugh 
always ready to a\enge its tears of dis- 
couragement. In the hnes which Mr 
Hams quotes only to declare that he can 
make nothing of them, and to condemn 
them as out of charaaer, Ridiard HI, 
immediately after pitying himself because 

There is no creature lox'es me 
And if I die no soul T>all pity me, 

adds, -with a grin. 

Nay, wherefore should they, since tliat I 
myself 

Find in myself no pity for myself? 

Let me again remind Mr Harris of 
Oscar Wilde. "We all dreaded to read De 
Profundis: our instinct was to stop our 
ears, or run away from the wail of a 
broken, though by no means contrite, 
heart. But ve vere throw'ing away our 
pity'. De Profimdis was de profundis in- 
deed: Wilde was too good a dramatist to 
throw away so powerful an effect; but 
none the less it was de profundis in ex- 
celas. There was more laughter between 
the hnes of that book than in a thousand 
farces by men of no genius. Wilde, hke 
Richard and Shakespear, found in him- 
self no pity for himself. There is notlung 
that marks the bom dramatist more un- 
nustakeably than thisdiscoi ery'of comedy 
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in his own misfortunes almost in pro- 
portion to the pathos with which the 
ordinary man annoimces their tragedy. 
I cannot for the life of me see the broken 
heart in Shakespear’s latest works. “Hark, 
hark! die lark at heaven’s gate sings” is 
not the lyric of a broken man; nor is 
Cloten’s comment that if Imogen does 
not appredate it, “it is a vice in her ears 
which horse hairs, and cats’ guts, and the 
voice of unpaved eunuch to boot, can 
never amend,” the sally of a saddened 
one. Is it not clear that to the last there 
was m Shakespear an incorrigible divine 
levity, an ine^austible joy fhat derided 
sorrow.? Think of the poor Dark Lady 
having to stand up to this tmbearable 
power of extracting a grim fun from 
everything. Mr Harris writes as if Shake- 
spear did all the suffering and the Dark 
Lady all the cruelty. But why does he 
not put himself in the Dark Lady’s place 
for a moment as he has put himself so 
successfully in Shakespear’s.? Ima^ne her 
reading the hundred and thirtieth sonnet! 

My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 
Coral IS far more red than her lips’ red; 

If snow be white, why then her breasts are 
dun; 

If hairs be vire, black wires grow on her 
head; 

I have seen roses damasked, red and white, 
But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 

And m some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress 
reeks. 

I love to hear her speak; yet well I know 
That music hath a far more pleasing sound. 
I grant I ne\w saw a goddess go: 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the 
ground 

And ye^ by heaven, I think my love as 
rare 

As any she belied widi false compare. 

Take this as a sample of the sort of com- 
pliment from which she was never for 
a moment safe vdth Shakespear. Bear in 
mind that she was not a comedian; that 
die Ehzabethan fashion of treating brun- 


ettes as ugly women must have made her 
rather sore on the subject of her com- 
plexion; that no human being, male or 
female, can conceivably enjoy being 
chaffed on that point in the fourth couplet 
about the perfrimes; that Shakespear’s 
revulsions, as the sonnet immediately 
preceding shews, were as violent as his 
ardors, and were expressed with the 
reahstic power and horror that makes 
Hamlet say that the heavens got sick 
when they saw the queen’s conduct; and 
then ask Mr Harris whether any woman 
could have stood it for long, or have 
thought the “sugred” compliment worth 
the cruel wounds, the cleaving of the 
heart in twain, that seemed to Shakespear 
as natural and amusing a reaction as the 
burlesquing of his heroics by Pistol, his 
sermons by Falstaff, and his poems by 
Cloten and Touchstone. 

JUPITER AND SEMELE 

This does not mean that Shakespear 
was cruel: evidently he was not; but it 
was not cruelty that made Jupiter reduce 
Semele to ashes; it was the fact that he 
could not help being a god nor she help 
being a mortal. The one thing Shake- 
spear’s passion for the Dark Lady v'as 
not, was what Mr Harris in one passage 
calls it; idolatrous. If it had been, she 
might have been able to stand it. The 
man who dotes “yet doubts; suspects, 
yet strongly loves,” is tolerable even by 
a spoilt and tyTannical mistress; but what 
woman could possibly endure a man who 
dotes without doubting; who hnows and 
who is hugely amused at the absurdity 
of his infatuation for a woman of whose 
mortal imperfections not one escapes 
him: a man always exchan^ng gnns with 
Yorick’s skull, and inviting “my lad/’ 
to laugh at the sepulchral humor of tiie 
fact that though she paint an inch thick 
(whick the Dark Lady may have done), 
to Yonck’s favor she must come at last. 
To the Dark Lady he must sometimes 
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have seemed cruel beyond description: 
an intellectual Caliban True, a Caliban 
T%'ho could say 

Be not afeard: the isle is full of noises. 
Sounds and SRcet airs that ^ve deh^t and 
hurt not. 

Sometimes a thousand twangling instru- 
ments 

Will hum about mine ears; and somedraes 
voices. 

That, if I then had uuked after long sleep. 
Will make me sleep agam, and then, in 
dreammg, 

The clouds, methought, ti-ould open and 
shew riches 

Ready to drop on me: that nhen I "R-ak’d 
I cned to dream again, 

which is very lo\ ely; but the Dark Lady 
may have had that Mce in her ears w'hidi 
Cloten dreaded: she may not have seen 
the beauty of it, whereas there can be no 
doubt at all that of “My mistress’ eyes 
are nothing hke the sun,” &c., not a word 
was lost on her. 

And is it to be supposed that Shake- 
spear was too stupid or too modest not 
to see at last that it tvas a case of Jupiter 
and Seraele? Sbakespear was most cer- 
tainly not modest in diat sense. The 
tunid cough of the minor poet was never 
heard from him. 

Not marbl^ nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall oudive dus powerful rhjTne 

is only one out of a dozen passages in 
w'hich he (possibly with a keen sense 
of tlie fun of scandalizing the modest 
cougliers) proclaimed his place and lus 
poner in “the vide world dreaming of 
things to come.” The Dark Lady most 
likely tliought this side of him insufferably 
conceited; for there is no reason to sup- 
pose tliat she liked his plays any better 
than Minna Wagner hked Richard’s 
music dramas: as likely as not, she 
tliought The Sparash Tragedy n orth six 
Hamlets He nus not stupid either: if his 
class limitadons and a profession that 
cut liim off from actual parriciparion in 
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great afiairs of State had not confined his 
opportunities of intellectual and polincal 
training to priTOte comersanon and to 
the Mermaid Tai em, he would probably 
have become one of the ablest men of his 
time instead of being merely its ablest 
playn-right. One might surmise that 
Sh^espear found out that the Dark 
Lady’s brains could no more keep pace 
with his than Anne Hathaway’s, if diere 
were any evidence that dieir friendslup 
ceased w'hen he stopped miring sormets 
to her. As a matter of fact the consolida- 
tion of a passion into an enduring in- 
rimacy generally puts an end to sonnets. 

That the DarkLady broke Shakespear’s 
heart, as Mr Harris mil have it she did, 
is an extremely tmShakespearean ht'po- 
thesis. “Men have died from rime to 
rime, and worms have eaten them; but 
not for love,” says Rosalind. Richard of 
Gloster, into whom Sbakespear put all 
his own impish superiority to \-ulgar 
sentiment, exclaims 

And this word “lo%e,” whidi grej beards 
call dmne. 

Be resident in men like one anodier 
And not m me: I am m\se!f alone. 

Hamlet has not a tear for Opheha: her 
death moves him to fierce disgust for the 
sennmentahty of Laertes by her gra\e; 
and when he discusses the scene witii 
Horatio immediately after, he utterly 
forgets her, tliough he is sorry he forgot 
lumself, and jumps at the proposal of 
a fencing match to finish tlie day witli 
As against this xiew^ Mr Harris pleads 
Romeo, Orsino, and ei en Antonio; and 
he does it so penetraringly that he con- 
vinces you that Sbakespear did betray 
himself again and again in these char- 
acters; but self-betraj’al is one tiling; and 
self-portraj'al, as in Hamlet and Mercurio, 
IS another. Sbakespear ne%er “saw' him- 
self,” as actors say, in Romeo or Orsino 
or Antonio. In Mr Harris’s own play 
Sbakespear is presented with the most 
pathetic tenderness. He is tragic, bitter. 
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pitiable, wretched and broken among a 
robust crowd of Jonsons and Elizabeths; 
but to me he is not Shakespear because 
I miss the Shakespearean irony and the 
Shakespearean gdety. Take these away 
and Shakespear is no longer Shakespear: 
all the bite, the impetus, the strength, the 
grim dehght in his own power of looking 
terrible lacts in the face with a chuckle, 
is gone; and you have nothing left but 
that most depressing of all things: a 
victim. Now who can think of Shakespear 
as a man with a grievance.^ Even in tiiat 
most thoroughgoing and inspired of all 
Shakespear’s loves: his love of music 
(which Mr Harris has been the first to 
appreaate at anything like its value), 
there is a dash of mockery. “Spit in the 
hole, man; and tune agmn.” “Divine air! 
Now is his soul ravished. Is it not strange 
that sheep’s guts should hale the souls 
out of men’s bodies?” “An he had been 
a dog that should have howled thus, they 
would have hanged him.” There is just 
as much Shakespear here as in the in- 
evitable quotation about the sweet south 
and the bank of violets. 

I lay stress on tlus irony of Shake- 
spear’s, this impish rejoidng in pessim- 
ism, this exultation in v/hat breaks the 
hearts of common men, not only because 
it is diagnostic of that immense energy 
of life which we call geiuus, but because 
its omission is the one glaring defect in 
Mr Harris’s othervtise extraordinary pene- 
trating book. Fortunately, it is an omis- 
sion that does not disable the book as (in 
my judgment) it disabled the hero of die 
play, because Afr Harris left himself out 
of his play, whereas he pervades his book, 
mordant, deep-voiced, and with an im- 
conquer^le style which is the man. 

THE IDOL OF THE BARDOLATERS 

There is even an advantage in having 
a book on Shakespear with the Shake- 
spearean irony left out of account. I do 
not say that the missing chapter should 


not be added in the next edition: the 
hiatus IS too great: it leaves the reader 
too uneasy before this touching picture 
of a writhing worm substituted for the 
invulnerable giant- But it is none the less 
probable that in no other way could Mr 
Harris have got at his man as he has. For, 
after all, what is the secret of the hopeless 
failure of the academic Bardolaters to 
^ve us a credible or even interesting 
Shakespear, and the easy triumph of At 
Harris in giving us both? Simply that 
At Harris has assumed that he was deal- 
ing with a man, whilst the others have 
assumed that they were writing about a 
god, and have therefore rejected every 
consideration of fact, tradition, or inter- 
pretation, that pointed to any human im- 
perfection in them hero. They thus leave 
themselves with so little material that 
they are forced to begin by saying that 
we know very little about Shakespear. 
As a matter of fact, with the plays and 
sonnets in our hands, we know much 
more about Shakespear than we knov^ 
about Dickens or Thackeray: the only 
difficulty is that we dehberately suppress 
it because it proves that Shakespear was 
not only very unhke the conception of 
a god current m Clapham, but was not, 
according to the same reckoning, even 
a respectable man. The academic view 
starts with a Shakespear who was not 
scurrilous; therefore the verses about 
“lousy Luiy” cannot have been written 
by him, and the cognate passages in the 
plays are eidier strokes of character- 
drawmg or gags interpolated by the 
actors. This ideal Shakespear w'as too 
well behaved to get drunk; therefore the 
tradition that lus death ■v%'as hastened by 
a drinking bout v/ith Jonson and Dra3Ton 
must be rqeaed, and the remorse of 
Cassio treated as a thing observed, not 
experienced: nay, the disgust of Hamlet 
at the drinking customs of Denmark is 
taken to establish Shakespear as the 
superior of Alexander in self-control, and 
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the greatest of teetotalers. 

Now this system of inventing your 
great man to start with, and then rejecting 
all the matenals that do not fit him, widi 
the ridiculous result that you have to de- 
clare diattherearenomatenalsatall(with 
your waste-paper basket full of them), 
ends m leaving Shakespear with a mudh 
worse character than he deserves. For 
though It does not greatly matter whether 
he wrote the lousy Lucy hnes or not, and 
does not really matter at all whether he 
got drunk when he made a night of it 
with Jonson and Dra3rton, the sonnets 
raise an unpleasant question which does 
matter a good deal; and the refusal of the 
academic Bardolaters to discuss or even 
mention this question has had the effect 
of producing a silent verdict against 
Shakespear. Mr Hams tackles the ques- 
tion openly, and has no difficulty what- 
ever in convindng us that ShtJtespear 
was a man of normal constituuon seicu- 
ally, and was not the victim of that most 
cruel and pmable of all the freaks of 
nature: the freak which transposes the 
normal aim of the affections. Silence on 
this point means condemnation; and the 
condemnation has been general through- 
out the present generanon, though it only 
needed Mr Hams’s fearless handhng of 
the matter to sweep away what is notmng 
but a morbid and very disagreeable 
modem fiishion. There is always some 
stock accusation brought against eminent 
persons. When I w'as a boy every well- 
known man vras accused of bcaung his 
wife Later on, for some unexplained 
reason, he vns accused of psychopathic 
derangement. And this fashion is retro- 
specuve. Tlie cases of Shakespear and 
Michael Angelo are ated as proving that 
every genius of die first magnitude was 
a sufferer, and bodi here and in Germany 
there are drcles in which such derange- 
ment is grotesquel}' reverenced as part of 
the sugmata of heroic powers. All of 
v hichisgrossnonsense. Unfortunately,in 
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' Shakespear’s case, pruderj*, which cannot 

■ prevent the accusation from bang whis- 
pered, does prevent the refutation from 
bang shouted. Mr Harris, the deep- 
voiced, refuses to be silenced. He dis- 
misses with proper contempt thestupidity 
which places an outrageous construction 
on Shakespear’s apologies in the sonnets 
for neglectmg that “perfect ceremony” 
of love w'hich consists in returning c^s 
and making protestations and givmg 
presents and paying the trumpeiy atten- 
tions which men of genius alwwys refuse 
to bother about, and to which touchy 
people who hav'e no genius attach so 
muw importance. No reader who had 
not been tampered with by the psydio- 
pathic monomaniacs could ev er put any 
construction but the obvious and inno- 
cent one on these passages. But the 
general vocabulary’ of the sonnets to Pem- 
broke (or whoever "Mr W. H.” really 
was) is so overcharged according to 
modem ideas that a reply on die general 
case is necessary. 

shakespear’s alleged sycophakcv 

AND PERV’ERSION 

That reply, W’hich Mr Hams docs not 
hesitate to give, is twofold: first, that 
Shakespear was, in his attitude towards 
earls, a sycophant; and, second, that die 
normahty of Shidtcspear’s sexual con- 
stitution is only too well attested by die 
excessive susceptibility to the normal 
impulse shewn in the whole mass of his 
wnungs. This latter is the really con- 
clusive reply. In the case of Michael An- 
gelo, for instance, one must admit that 
if his works are set beside diose of Tman 
or Paul Veronese, it is impossible not to 
be struck by the absence in the Florenune 
of that susccpobihty' to feminine charm 
which pervwdes the pictures of the 
Venetians But, as Mr Harris points out 
(though he does not use this particular 
illustration) Paul Veronese is an anchonte 
compared to Shakespear. The language 
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of the sonnets addressed to Pembroke, 
extravagant as it now seems, is the lan- 
guage of compliment and fashion, trans- 
figured no doubt by Shakespear’s verbal 
magic, and hyperbohcal, as Shakcspear 
always seems to people who cannot con- 
ceive so vividly as he, but still unmis- 
takeable for anything else than the ex- 
pression of a friendship delicate enough 
to be wounded, and a manly loyalty deep 
enough to be outraged. But the language 
of the sonnets to Ae Dark Lady is the 
language of passion; their cruelty shews 
it. There is no evidence that Shakespear 
was capable of being unkind in cold 
blood. But in his revulsions from love, 
he was bitter, wounding, even ferocious; 
sparing neither himself nor the unfor- 
tunate woman whose only offence was 
that she had reduced the great man to 
the common human denominator. 

In seizing on these two points Mr 
Hams has made so sure a stroke, and 
places his evidence so featly that there 
is nothing left for me to do but to plead 
that the second is sounder than the first, 
which is, I tWnk, marked by the prevalent 
imstake as to Shakespear’s social position, 
or, if you prefer it, the confusion between 
his actual social position as a penmless 
tradesman’s son taking to the theatre for 
a hvelihood, and his own conception of 
himself as a gentleman of good family. 
I am prepared to contend that thou^ 
Shakespear was undoubtedly sentimental 
in his expressions of devotion to Mr 
W. H. even to a point which nowadays 
makes both ridiculous, he was not syco- 
phantic if Mr W. H. was really attractive 
and promising, and Shakespear deeply 
attached to him. A sycophant does not 
tell lus patron that his fame vdll sur\dve, 
not in the renown of his own actions, but 
in the sonnets of his sycophant. A syco- 
phant, when lus patron cuts him out in a 
love affair, does not tell his patron ex- 
actly what he thinks of Wm. Above all, 
a sycophant does not write to lus patron 


precisely as he feels on all occasions; and 
this rare kind of sincerity is all over the 
sonnets. Shakespear, we are told, was 
“a very civil gentleman.” This must mean 
that his desire to please people and be 
liked by them, and his reluctance to hurt 
their feelings, led him into amiable flat- 
tery even when his feehngs were not 
strongly stirred. If this be taken into ac- 
count along with the fact that Shakespear 
conceived and expressed all his emodons 
with a vehemence that somedmes earned 
him into ludicrous extravagance, making 
Richard offer his kingdom for a horse and 
Othello declare of Cassio that 

Had all his hairs been lives, my great revenge 
Had stomach for them all, 

we shall see more civihty and h)tperbole 
than sycophancy even in the earlier and 
more coldblooded sonnets. 

SHAKESPEAB. AND DEMOCRACY 

Now take the general case pled against 
Shakespear as an enemy of democracy by 
Tolstoy, the late Ernest Crosbie and 
others, and endorsed by Mr Harris. Will 
it really stand fire? Mr Harris emphasizes 
the passages in which Shakespear spoke 
of mechanics and even of small master 
tradesmen as base persons whose clothes 
were greasy, whose breath was rank, and 
whose political imbecility and caprice 
moved Coriolanus to say to the Roman 
Radical who demanded at least “good 
words” from him 

He that will give good words to dice will 

flatter 

Beneath abhorring. 

But let us be honest. As political senti- 
ments these hnes are an abomination to 
every democraL But suppose they are not 
pohtical sentiments! Suppose they are 
merely a record of observed fact. John 
Stuart Mill told our British workmen that 
they were mostly bars. Carlyle told us all 
that we are mostly fools. Matthew Arnold 
and Ruskin were more circumstantial 
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and more abusive. Everybody, including 
the workers themselves, know that they 
are dirty, drunken, foul-mouthed, ignor- 
ant, gluttonous, prejudiced: in short, 
heirs to the peculiar ills of poverty and 
slavery, as well as co-hdrs with the pluto- 
cracy to all the failings of human nature. 
Even Shelley admitted, 200 years after 
Shakespear wrote Coriolanus, that ura- 
versal sufirage was out of the questioru 
Surely the real test, not of Democracy, 
which was not a live pohtical issue in 
Shakespear’s time, but of impartiality in 
jud^ng classes, which is what one de- 
mands from a great human poet, is not 
that he should flatter the poor and de- 
nounce the nch, but that he should weigh 
them both in the same balance. Now 
whoever will read Lear and Measure for 
Measure will find stamped on his mmd 
such an appalled sense of the danger of 
dressmg man in a little bnef authority, 
such a meraless stnpping of the purple 
from the “poor, bare, forked ammal” 
that calls itself a king and ftmdes itself a 
god, that one w'onders what was the real 
nature of the mysterious restramt that 
kept “Eliza and our James” from teach- 
ing Shakespear to be civnl to crowned 
heads, just as one wonders why Tolstoy 
was allowed to go free when so many less 
terrible levellers went to the gallejs or 
Siberia. From the mature Shakespear we 
get no such scenes of village snobbery 
as that betw-een tlie stage country gentle- 
man Alexander Idcn and the stage Radical 
Jack Cade. We get the shepherd in As 
You Like It, and many honest, brave, 
human, and loyal servants, beside the in- 
evitable comic ones Even in the Jingo 
play, Henry V, w'e get Bates and Williams 
draw n w itli all respea and honor as nor- 
mal rank and file men. In Juhus Caesar, 
Shakespear went to w’Ork with a will 
when he took his cue from Plutarch in 
glorifying regicide and transfigunng the 
republicans. Indeed hero-w orsluppers 
have never forgiven lum for belittling 
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Cssar and failmg to see that side of his 
assassmation wMch made Goethe de- 
nounce it as the most senseless of crimes. 
Put the play beside the Charles I of Wills, 
in which Cromwell is WTitten down to a 
point at which the Jack Cade of Henry 
VI becomes a hero in comparison; and 
then beheve, if v*ou can, that Shakespear 
w'as one of them that “crook tlie pregnant 
hinges of the knee where thrift mav fol- 
low fawning.” Think of Rosencrantz, 
Guildenstem, Osnc, the fop who an- 
noyed Hotspur, and a dozen passages 
concerning such people! If such evidence 
can prove anything (and Mr Harris relies 
throughout on such evidence) Shake- 
spear loathed courtiers. 

If, on the other hand, Shakespear's 
tiiaracters are mostly members of tlie 
leisured classes, the same thing is true of 
Mr Hams’s owm pla}*s and mine. In- 
dustrial slavery is not compaubic witli 
that freedom of adventure, that personal 
refinement and intellectual culture, that 
scope of action, w'hich tlie higher and 
subtler drama demands Even Cervantes 
had finally to drop Don QuLvote’s 
troubles with innkeepers demanding to 
be paid for his food and lodging, and 
make him as free of economic difficulucs 
as Amadis de Gaul. Hamlet’s experiences 
simply could not have happened to a 
plumber. A poor man is useful on tlie 
stage only as a bhnd man is: to exate 
sympathy. The poverty of the apotlie- 
cary in Romeo and Juliet produces a 
great efiect, and even points the sound 
moral that a poor man cannot afford to 
hav e a conscience; but if all tlie characters 
of die play had been as poor as he, it 
w'ould have been nothing but a melo- 
drama of the sort that die Siahan players 
gav e us here; and diat was not the best 
that lay in Shakespear’s power. Wlien 
poverty is abolished, and leisure and 
grace of hfe become general, the only 
plays surviving from our epoch which 
will have any reladon to life as it will be 
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lived then will be those in which none of 
the persons represented are troubled with 
want of money or wretched drudgery. 
Our plays of poverty and squalor, now 
the only ones that are true to the hfe of 
the majority of li'sdng men, will then be 
classed widhi the records of misers and 
monsters, and read only by historical 
students of social padiology. 

Then consider Shakespear’s kings and 
lords and gentlemen! Would even John 
Ball or Jeremiah complam that they are 
flattered? Surely a more meralessly ex- 
posed stnng of scoundrels never crossed 
the stage. The very monarch who para- 
lyses a rebel by appealing to the divimiy 
that hedges a khig, is a drunken and 
sensual assassin, and is presently killed 
contemptuously before our eyes in spite 
of his hedge of divinity. I could write 
as convmdng a chapter on Shakespear’s 
Dickensian prejudice against the throne 
and the nobihty and gentry in general as 
Mr Harris or Ernest Crosbie on the other 
side. I could even go so far as to contend 
that one of Shakespear’s defects is his 
lack of an intelhgent comprehension of 
feudalism. He had of course no prevision 
of democratic Collectivism. He was, ex- 
cept in the commonplaces of war and 
pamotism, a privateer through and 
through. Nobody m his plays, whether 
king or citizen, has any avil pubhc busi- 
ness or conception of such a thing, ex- 
cept in the method of appointing con- 
st^les, to the abuses in which he called 
attention quite in the vein of the Fabian 
Sodety. He was concerned about drunk- 
enness and about the idolatry and hypo- 
crisy of our judicial system; but his im- 
plied remedy was personal sobriety and 
freedom from idolatrous illusion in so 
far as he had any remedy at all, and did 
not merely despdr of human nature. His 
first and last word on parliament was 
“Get thee glass eyes, and, like a scurvy 
pohtidan, seem to see the thing thou 
dost not.’’ He had no notion of the feel- 


ing wifli which the land nationalizers of ; 
today regard the fact that he was a party ^ 
to the enclosure of common lands at 
Wellcome. The explanation is, not a 
general defidency in his mind, but the 
simple fact that m his day what English 
land needed was mdividual appropna- 
tion and cultivation, and what the English 
Constitution needed was the incorpora- 
tion of Whig principles of individual 
liberty. 

shakespeah and the British public 

I have rejected Mr. Harris’s view that 
Shakespear died broken-hearted of “the 
pangs of love despised.” I have given my 
reasons for believing that Sh^espear 
died game, and indeed in a state of ledty 
which would have been considered im- 
becoming in a bishop. But Mr Harris’s 
evidence does prove that Shakespear had 
a grievance and a very senous one. He 
might have been jilted by ten dark ladies 
and been none the worse for it; but 
his treatment by the British Pubhc was 
another matter. The idolatry which ex- 
asperated Ben Jonson was by no means 
a popular movement; and, like all such 
idolatries, it was exated by the magic of 
Shakespear’s art rather than by his -riews. 
He was launched on his career as a 
successful playwnght by the Henry VI 
trilogy, a work of no originahty, depth, 
or subriety except the origmahty, depth, 
and subtlety of the feehngs and fancies 
of the common people. But Shakespear 
was not satisfied with this. What is the 
use of being Shakespear if you are not 
allowed to express any notions but those 
of Autolycus? Shakespear did not see the 
world as Autolycus did: he saw it, if not 
exactly as Ibsen did (for it was not quite 
the same world), at least with much of 
Ibsen’s power of penetrating its illusions 
and idolatries, and with all Swift’s horror 
of Its cruelty and xmcleanliness. 

Now it happens to some men with 
these powers that they are forced to im- 
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pose their fullest exercise on the -world 
because they cannot produce popular 
worL Take Wagner and Ibsen for in- 
stance! Their earlier -works are no doubt 
much cheaper than their later ones; still, 
they -were not popular when they were 
written. The alternative of doing popular 
work -was never really open to them: had 
they stooped they would have pidced up 
less than they snatched from above the 
people’s heads. But Handel and Shake- 
spear were not held to their best in this 
way. They could turn out anything they 
were asked for, and even heap up the 
measure. They reviled the British Pubhc, 
and never forgave it for ignonng their 
best work and admiring theur splendid 
commonplaces; but they produced the 
commonplaces all the same, and made 
them sound magnificent by mere brute 
faculty for their art When Shakespear 
was forced to wnte popular plays to save 
his theatre from rum, he did it mutm- 
ously, calhng the plays As You Like 
It, and Much Ado About Notlung. All 
the same, he did it so well that to this 
day these two gemal -vulgarities are the 
man Shakespearean stock-in-trade of our 
theatres. Later on Burbage’s power and 
populanty as an actor enabled Shake- 
spear to free himself from the tyranny of 
the box office, and to express himself 
more freely in plays consisting largely 
of monologue to be spoken by a great 
actor from whom the public would stand 
a good deal. The history of Shakespeai’s 
tragedies has tlius been the history of a 
long line of famous actors, from Burbage 
and Betterton to Forbes Robertson; and 
tlic man of whom we are told tliat “when 
he would ha\ e said tliat Richard died, and 
cried A horse! A horse! he Burbage 
cried” -was the fatlier of nine generations 
of Shakespearean playgoers, all speaking 
of Garrick’s Richard, and Kean's Othello, 
and Ir\ ing’s Shylock, and Forbes Robert- 
son’s Hamlet -witliout knowing or canng 
how' much tliese Iiad to do w-itli Shake- 
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spear’s Richard and Othello and so forth. 
And the plays v'hich w-ere wntten witli- 
out great and predominant pans, sucli 
as Troilus and Cressida. All's Well Tliat 
Ends Well, and Measure for Measure, 
have dropped on our stage as dead as die 
second part of Goethe’s Faust or Ibsen’s 
Emperor or Galilean. 

Here, then, Shakespear had a real 
griev-ance; and though it is a senumenial 
exaggeration to desenbe him as a brol en- 
heaned man in the face of die passages 
of reckless jolhty and serenely happy 
poetry in his latest plaj's, } et die discot erx 
that his most senous w ork could reach 
success only when carried on die back of 
a very fascinanng actor who was enorm- 
ously overcharging his part, and that 
die serious plays which did not contmn 
parts big enough to hold die overcharge 
were left on die shelf, amply accounts 
for the evident fact diat Shakespear did 
not end his life m a glow of endiusiasiic 
sadsfaction with mankind and with die 
theatre, which is all that Mr Hams can 
allege in support of his broken-heart 
theory. But even if Shakespear had had 
no failures, it w-as not possible for a man 
of his powers to observ'c die poliucal and 
moral conduct of his contemporaries 
w'ithout perceiving diat diey were in- 
capable of dealing with die problems 
raised by their own avihzation, and diat 
their attempts to carry out die codes of 
law and to pracuse the religions oflered 
to them by great prophets and law -gi\ ers 
were and still arc so foolish diat w’c now 
call for The Superman, virtually a new 
species, to rescue the world from mis- 
management. This is die real sorrow of 
great men; and m the face of it the notion 
that when a great man speaks bitterly or 
looks melandioly he must be troubled 
by a disappointment in love seems to me 
sendmentd tnfling. 

If I have carried the reader w ith me 
thus far, he will find that tnvial as this 
hide play of mine is, its sketch of Shake- 
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spear is more complete than its levity 
suggests. Alas! its appeal for a Nation^ 
Theatre as a monument to Shakespear 
failed to touch the very stupid people 
who cannot see that a National Theatre 
is worth having for the sake of the 
National Soul. I had unfortunately repre- 
sented Shakespear as treasuring and using 
(as I do myself) the jewels of uncon- 
sdously musical speech which common 
people utter and throw away every day; 
and this was taken as a disparagement of 
Shakespear’s “originahty.” Why was I 
bom with such contemporaries.^ Why is 
Shakespear made ridiculous by such a 
posterity.'* 

Postscript 1933. The recent death of 
Frank Harris has refreshed the interest of 
the sketch of him in this preface, especi- 
ally as he died in the act of finishing 
a curious biography of me which has 
attracted a good deal of notice, and which 
is truthful as to its record of bare facts, 
though its critical side is badly lamed 
through Frank’s having lost touch with 


me before the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and never reconsidered his esti- 
mates in the light of my later exploits. 

The appeal for a national theatre v/ith 
which the play concludes, and for the 
sake of wmch it. was written, eliated 
applause but no subscriptions. Two years 
ago a great Shakespear Memorial Theatre 
was completed at Stratford-upon-Avon 
through the eflGorts of Sir Archibald 
Flower, replacing the old Shakespear 
theatre which owed its existence to his 
family; but Sir Archibald had wasted no 
time in appealmg to Shakespear’s country- 
men: he had turned to America and re- 
ceived a noble response. The attempt to 
establish a National Theatre in London to 
commemorate Shakespear’s exploits in 
that old city, now expanded into a con- 
centration camp much too big for any 
civic consciousness, was and stillis a com- 
plete failure, thou^ there is enough 
money (not Enghsh money, of course) 
available to carry out the project if the 
Government would provide a site, and 
the municipality forgo its rates, as foreign 
Governments and municipalities do. 


NEW PROLOGUE, 1938 

On the Occasion of the Broadcast of this 
Play on April 22nd, 1938, Mr Shaw read 
the following Prologue: — 


This play which you are going to 
hear is all shout Shakespear and Queen 
Elizabeth; but it is really only an appeal 
for the Shakespear Memorial National 
Theatre which we have been trying to 
make the Enghsh nation establish for 
thirty years past. Dame Edith Lyttelton 
invented the play in 1910; I wrote the 
dialogue; and we had a grand perform- 
ance at the Haymarket Theatre with Mr 
Granville-Barker in the part of Shake- 
spear. But I am not going to talk to you 
about the National Theatre. Shakespear 


does this so eloquently m the play, and 
Queen Elizabeth is so up-to-date with her 
reply to him, that if I anticipate them I 
shall spoil their speeches for you. So let 
me tell you how far tlie play is historical. 
It takes place in the old royal palace of 
Whitehall, where Shakespear often acted 
for the amusement of King James. We 
have Ben Jonson’s word for it He says it 
was “on banks of Thames’’ that Shake- 
spear "did oft dehght Eliza and our 
James.” 

Now I have my doubts about Ehza. 
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^ She a bit of a scholar; but she -was a 
■' great out-of-doors woman; and when, she 

rvas not taken up with her queen business 
she liked nding, hunting, staying in 
'' country-houses, danang, flirting, and 
ordering the most magmficent dresses 
ever worn by mortal woman. There is no 
■t evidence that she took any interest in the 

theatre. A stage player was to her at best 
a nobleman’s servant of much less im- 
^ portance to her than his cook, and at 
worst a rogue and a vagabond. Sail, a 
S playwright whose works got printed, had 

to be able to put his stage directions into 
t. goodLatin; for in Eliza’stimepla3fwrights 

~ were not so illiterate as they are today, 
i Chapman and Ben Jonson w'ould have 
r died rather dian wnte “he exits” "she 
: exits” "they exit” instead of the good 
Laun exit and exeunt. Even Shakespear, 
“ who, according to Ben J onson, had “little 

- Ladn and less Greek,” knew better than 
; that; and so Queen Eli2abeth, if she had 
:: ever heard of Shakespear, would have 

- allowed him a disreputable sort of middle 

: class professional rank. But my own be- 

lief IS tliat she never did hear of him, and 
tliat the name Will Shakespear meant 
absolutely notliing to her. When Dame 
Edidi planned this play, we both tliought 
it was high time to introduce them to one 
another. 

And now, as there is nothing about 
cither Will or Eliza in die title of the play, 
you may be wondenng who on earth the 
dark lady was. Well, nobody know s; but 
there was a dark lady all die same. Shake- 
spear, in addition to his plajs, wrote a 
batch of 154 sonnets, most of diem ad- 
dressed to a certain young man known 
as Mr W. H , who was one of those very 
attractive people w'hom w’e call world’s 
sweethearts. They are mosdy film stars 
nowadays. Tliey are adored equally by 
men and W’omen because their attraction 
is one of beautv* and charm, and has no- 
thing to do with se\ Shakespear’s son- 
nets to diis j oung gentleman are far more 


affectionate and admiring than any that 
he would have address^ to a woman. 
And the proof of this is that die sonnets 
to Mr W. H. are interrupted by some that 
were addressed to a w oman with whom 
Shakespear had fallen in love. He was 
furious about it; for Shakespear did not 
hke being captured in diis way, especially 
by a lady for wdiose character he had no 
respect, and whose personal appearance 
was by no means satisfactorv ; for it hap- 
pened that she was a black haired beaut}’; 
and as Queen Elizabeth had red hair, 
black hair was very unfashionable. And 
so the lady is know n to us only as Shalcc- 
spear’s dark lady. He was fasanated by 
her; but he rev enged himself by w riung 
savage sonnets, one of whicli is the most 
terrible denunciation of that sort of love 
in existence; and another points out all 
die lady’s defects so mercilessly that she 
can hardly have been consoled by the 
concluding hnes “And yet, b} Hcav en, I 
thmk my love as rare as any she belied by 
false compare.” It may gratify a woman 
to be told “I love you.” But to be told 
"and yet I love }ou” after a whole string 
of insults, IS quite another pair of shoes. 
No w’onder die dark lady preferred Mr 
W. H. and thereby provoked a first class 
quarrel between him and Shakespear. 

In the play I have assumed diat the 
dark lady was a maid of honor at Eliza- 
beth’s court. A friend of mine, die late 
Tliomas Tyler, discovered diat one of 
Ehzabedi’s maids of honor named Marj' 
Fytton got into scrapes at court by her 
gallantries Well, I had to get die dark 
lady into Vniiiehall Palace somehow'; so 
let us pretend diat she was Mary F}'tton. 

Whitehall Palace was burnt long be- 
fore I arrived in London 6 z }ears ago; 
but It snll exists in my imagination; and 
the place where it stood is now' right 
under my bedroom w indow . It ought to 
bear Shakespear’s name; but diey call 
it Horseguards Avenue because all the 
tourists and die country folk and the pro- 
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vincial football fans congregate at the end 
of it to stare at the two mounted guards- 
men in their sentry boxes and cuirasses. 
Not one of them ever turns round to 
look at the spot where the sweet swan of 
Avon upon banks of Thames did oft de- 
light Eliza and our James. I wanted the 
National Theatre to be there, and when 
the Government announced their inten- 
tion of pulling down the old houses which 
are now all Government offices, with 
their old-fashioned grates which make 
more smoke every morning when the 
charladies arrive than the whole aty of 
Edinburgh, I claimed a place for Shake- 
spear’s National Theatre there. But the 
Government had never heard of Shake- 
spear; and my dream of seeing the 


National Theatre from my window was 
shattered by an assurance that when the 
site was filled up with new offices I should 
not be able to see anything at all. So we 
have had to buy a magnificent site in 
Kensington, which Shakespear knew 
only as a far-off village. 

And now I ask you to imagine the old 
palace still standing. You may find it hard 
to imagine it by daylight; but if you 
imagine it at ii o’clock at night vdth 
everybodygone to bed except thewardeis 
on duty it will be as easy as any other 
dream. As I see it the place is a terrace 
overlooking the river, with the Queen’s 
apartments on one side, and a gateway on 
the other. Have you got it.^ l^ght; then 
up goes the curtain. 


XXXMI 

THE AD^nRABLE BASmTLLE 

1909 


It may be asked why I WTOte The Ad- 
mirable Bashville in blank verse. My 
answer is that the operation of the copy- 
right law of that time (now happily super- 
seded) left me only a week to -RTite it 
in. Blank verse is so childishly easy and 
expeditious (hence, by the way. Shake- 
spear’s copious output) that by adopting 
it I was enabled to do wnthin the week 
what would have cost me a month in 
prose. 

Besides, 1 am fond of blank verse- Not 
nineteenth century blank verse, of course, 
nor indeed, with a very few exceptions, 
any post-Shakespearean blank verse. Nay 
not Shakespearean blank i erse itself later 
tlian die liistones. I am quite sure that any- 
one who is to recover the charm of blank 
verse must go back frankly to its begin- 
tungs, and start a literarj' pre-Raphaehte 
Brodierhood. I like the melodious sing- 
song, die clear simple one-line and tv,’o- 
hne sayings, and die occasional rhymed 
tags, like the half closes in an eight- 
ccndi century symphony, in Peele, Kj d, 
Greene, and die histories of Shakespear. 
Accordingly, I poctasted The Admirable 
Bashville in die primitive Elizabethan 
style. And lest die litcrarj' connoisseurs 
should declare diat there was not a 
single correct line in all my three acts, I 
stoic or paraphrased a few from Marlon c 
and Shakespear (not to mention Henr}’ 
Care}); so that if any man dared quote 
me dcnsively, he should do so in penl of 
inadvertently lighting on a purple patcli 
from Hamlet or Faustus. 

I also endeavored m diis hide plav to 
prov e that I was not the heardess creature 
some of my critics took me for. I ob- 
serv ed the established Ian"s of stage popu- 
larity and probabditv. I simphfied the 
ciiaractcr of the heroine, and summed up , 


her sweetness in the one sacred word: 
Lov e. I gave consistenev to die heroism 
of Cashel I paid to Moralitv*, in the frna! 
scene, the tribute of poetic justice. I re- 
stored to Patriotism its usual place on the 
stage, and gracefully acknow ledged The 
Throne as the fountain of social honor. I 
paid particular attention to die construc- 
tion of the play, which wnll he found 
equal in diis respect to the best contcni- 
porat}’ models. 

And the result was that the British 
playgoer, to wdiom Elizabethan English 
is a dead language, only half understood 
nine-tenths of die plav , and applauded the 
other tendi (the big speeches) with a 
seriousness that was for funnier than anv 
burlesque. 

The play, by die way, siiould be per- 
formed on an Elizabethan snge, with 
traverses for die indoor scenes, and vath 
only one interval after die second act. 

On reading over the abov e after a lapse 
of thirty }ears I am not quite so sure as 
I was that Ehzabcdian English may not 
again become a living language to the 
ordmarv' pla} goer. To people w ho nev er 
read anviliing but new spapers nnd popu- 
lar magazines, a good deal of Sliakespcir-s 
more cuphuistic blank verse is hardly 
more intelligible dian classical Greek. 
Even actors ma} be heard repeating it by 
rote wndi an air diat persuades the public 
that they understand wliat dicy are say- 
ing, but it cannot impose anv such illu- 
rion on a professionally skilled listener. 

Tlien there are the people who do not 
go to Protestant churches nor read anv - 
diing at all, and consequent!} understand 
no English except modem vernacular 
Enghsli. Tins class is b\ no means a 
1 negligible one even in the theatre, for it 
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includes a large body of intelligent man- 
ual and open air workers and sportsmen 
who, though after their day’s exertions 
they fall asleep in less than a minute if 
they sit down with an open book in their 
hands, can be kept awake and alert very 
effectually in the theatre by a play. Only, 
it must be aplay in the vernacular. Other- 
wise It does not exist for them except as 
an incomprehensible bore. 

There was a time when not only the 
theatres but the newspapers addressed 
themselves to the hterate alone. Hunt up 
an old melodrama (say Sweeny Todd the 
Demon Barber of Fleet Street) or an old 
newspaper file; and you will at once see 
that the writers of the play and of the 
contemporary leading articles, though 
they may have been the seediest of Bo- 
hemians, had learnt Latin grammar and 
read books written by persons similarly 
schooled. They had hterally the benefit 
of clergy, and wrote accordmgly. With 
the advent of compulsory education sixty 
years ago, and the creation thereby of a 
class which could read and write, but had 
no Latin and less Greek, newspapers and 
plays alike soon came to be wntten by 
ilhterate masters of the vernacular; and I 
myself welcomed the change and dis- 
carded my early very classic^ style for a 
vernacular one. Nowadays, when I read 
typewntten plays by young authors, as I 
sometimes have occasion to do, I find in 
them such illiteracies as He exits. She 
exits. They exit, etc. etc. Chapman, who 
wrote all his stage directions in Latin, or 
Ben Jonson, who deplored the slender- 
ness of Shakespear’s classical education, 
v/ould have risen up and roared for a 
birchrod to castigate such execrable sole- 
cisms. By the end of thenineteenth century 
the press and the theatre had lost all their 
Latinity; and this was "why, whenever 
The Admirable Bashville was performed, 
men of letters like Maurice Hewlett would 
chuckle delightedly over it almost line by 
hne, whilst the ordinary playgoers would 


listen with a puzzled and troubled stare, 
wondering what on earth it was all ahout 
and how they ought to take it, and the 
unfortunate persons who had been forced 
to "get up Shakespear” as part of an 
academic course on English hterature, sat 
with a scowl of malignant hatred that 
poisoned the atmosphere. When Bash* 
ville was followed by a piece in the ver- 
nacular the relief of the audience was so 
great that there was always a burst of 
applause at the very first sentence. 

And yet, whenever the meaning of the 
words was clear, the hsteners shewed un- 
mistakeably that they liked hyperbolical 
rhetoric and deliberately artificial lan- 
guage. My parodies of the Elizabethan 
mannerism, and funny echoes of pet line 
from the Elizabethan playwrights were, 
as such, quite lost on ^em; but Ben 
Webster brought down the house with 
Cashel Byron’s declamatory repudiation 
of the name of gentleman, and James 
Hearn’s lamentation over the tragedy of 
Cetewayo came off, not as a mockery, 
but as genuine tragedy, which indeed it 
also is. It was the hterary fun that proved 
a mere puzzle, in spite of the acting of 
casts which included such accomplished 
comedians as Charles Quatermaine, Wil- 
liam Wyes, Lennox Pawle, Henrietta 
Watson, Marie Lohr, and Fanny Brough. 

Anotlier significant fact pointed in the 
same direction. In no country is the wor- 
ship of the old authorized version of the 
Bible carried to greater lengths than in 
the United States of America To alter a 
single word of it was, it was believed, to 
incur the curse in Ae last chapter of 
Revelations. Even in England the very 
timid official revision of 1885 shocked 
our native Fundamentalists (a ridiculous 
but convenient name not then invented). 
Yet it was in the United States that tiie 
ministers of religion first found them- 
selves compelled to produce versions in 
modem vernacular and journalese under 
stress of the flat fact that their flocks 
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often could not understand the old 
authorized version, and always found the 
stj le so artificial that though it could pro- 
duce an unintelligent reverence itbrought 
no inumate conviction to the reader. 

Sometimes, however, the simple and 
direct passages were not sentimental 
enough to sadsfy people whose minds 
were steeped in modem literary sob stuff. 
For instance, such bald statements about 
Barabbas as that he was a robber, or that 
he had killed a certain man in a scdidon, 
quite faled to interest anyone in him; but 
when Marie Corelh expanded tlus con- 
cise information into a novel in her own 
passionate and nchly colored style it sold 
like hot cakes. 

I must make a personal confession in 
this matter. Though I was saturated wnth 
the Bible and wi^ Shakespcar before I 
was ten years old, and the only grammar 
I ever learned was Ladn grammar, so tliat 
Eli/abetlian Enghsh became a mother 
tongue to me, yet when I first read such 
vivid and un^ected modem versions as 
Dr James Moffatt’s New Translation of 
tlie New' Testament I at once got from 
them so many lights on the Bible narra- 
tives which I had missed in the authorized 
version tiiat I said to myself “Some day 
I will translate Hamlet into modem 
vernacular English ” But indeed if the 
ahenauon of our ) oung from Elizabetlian 
English continues it will be necessarv' 
to produce revised versions not only of 
Shakespear but of Sir Walter Scott and 
c\ cn of my own early novels. 

Sail, a revival of Elizabethan literature 
may be possible. If I, as an Insh child in 
the eighteen-sixties, could witliout en- 
forced study become so familiar witli it 
that I had some diflicultv as a pumalist 
later on m getting nd of it, it must be 
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possible for the same thing to occur to an 
English child in die nineteen-sixties. Tl’c 
Ehzabedian st)*le has many charms for 
imaginative children. It is bloody, bom- 
bastic, violent, senselessly pretentiojs, 
barbarous and childish in its humor, and 
full of music. In short, die taste for it, 
as an}'one can observ e at the Old Vic or 
the Stratford Festivals, is essentially half 
childish, half musical. To acquire it, all 
that IS necessary is access to it. Now die 
opportiuuties for such access arc enorm- 
ously wider than they used to be. Of 
course as long as we persist in stuffing 
Shakespcar and the Bible down our chil- 
dren’s throats widi direats of condign 
punishment if dicy fail to answer silly 
questions about them, they w ill continue 
to be loadicd as they very latgcly arc at 
present. But if our children, Vs hen dicy 
have been simply taught to read, have 
plenty of dramatically illustrated Bibles 
and Shakespears left in their way, with 
the illustrated passages pnntcd under the 
pictures, It will soon be possible to find a 
general audience which can laugh at Tlic 
Admirable Bashvillc as heartily as Maur- 
ice Hewlett did, and for repertory theatres 
to amuse dicmselvcs and dicir congrega- 
tions with occasional performances of 
Carey's Chrononhotondiologos, Field- 
ing’s Tom Thumb, and even Bombastes 
Funoso. 

I shall not here raise die question of 
whcdier such a revival is desirable. It 
W'ould cany’ me too far and plunge me 
too deep for a v olumc of tnfles and tom- 
foolcncs. But as die Elizabethan style is 
unqucsuonably both musical and pow cr- 
ful, I may at least say that it is better to 
have a sense of it and a fancy for it than 
to hav c no sense of sty Ic or hterarv fanev 
[ at all. 
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1934 


The most amusing thing about the first 
performance of this little play was the ex- 
posure it elicited of the quaint illiteracy 
of our modem London journalists. Their 
only notion of a king was a pleasant and 
highly respectable gentleman in a bowler 
hat and Victonan beard, shaking hands 
affably with a blushing foodiall team. To 
them a queen was a digmfied lady, also 
Victorian as to her coiffure, graciously re- 
ceiving bouquets from excessively washed 
children in beautiful new clothes. Such 
were their mental pictures of Great Ed- 
ward’s grandson and his queen Philippa. 
They were hurt, shocked, scandalized at 
the spectacle of a medieval soldier-mon- 
arch publicly raging and cursing, crying 
and laughing, asserting his authority with 
thrasonic ferocity and the next moment 
blubbering like a child in his wife’s lap or 
snarling like a savage dog at a dauntless 
and defiant tradesman: in short, behaving 
himself like an unrestrained human being 
in a very trying situation instead of like a 
modern constitutional monarch on parade 
keeping up an elaborate fiction of living 
in a political vacuum and moving only 
when his ministers pull his strings. Ed- 
v/ard Plantagenet the Third had to pull 
everybody else’s strings and pull them 
pretty hard, his father having been miser- 
ably killed for taking his job too lightly. 
But the journalist critics knew nothing of 
this. A Eng Edward who did not behave 
like the son of King Edward the Seventh 
seemed unnatural and indecent to them, 
and they rent their garments accordingly. 

They were perhaps puzzled by the fact 
that the play has no moral whatever. 
Every year or so I hurl at them a long 
play full of insidious propaganda, with a 
moral in every line. They never discover 
what I am driving at: it is always too 


plainly and domestically stated to be 
grasped by their subtle and far flung 
minds; but they feel that I am driving at 
something: probably something they had 
better not agree with if they value their 
livelihoods. A play of mine in which I am 
not driving at anything more than a play- 
wright’s direct business is as inconceiv- 
able by them as a medieval king. 

Now a playwnght’s direct busmess is 
simply to provide the theatre with a play. 
When I write one with the additiontd 
attraction of providing the twentieth cen- 
tury with an up-to-date religion or the 
like, that luxury is thrown in gratuitously; 
and the play, simply as a play, is not 
necessarily eiAer the better or Ae worse 
for it What, then, is a play simply as 
a play? 

Well, it is a lot of things. Life as we see 
it is so haphazard that it is only by pick- 
ing out its key situations and arrangbg 
them in their significant order (which 
is never how they actually occur) that it 
can be made intelligible. The higEbrowed 
dramatic poet wants to make it intelligible 
and sublime. The farce writer wants to 
make it funny. The melodrama merchant 
wants to make it as exciting as some 
people find the police news. The pomo- 
grapher wants to make it salacious. All 
interpreters of life in action, noble or ig- 
noble, find their instrument in the theatre; 
and all the academic definitions of a play 
are variations of this basic function. 

Yet there is one function hardly ever 
alluded to now, though it was made much 
too much of from Shakespear’s time to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. As I 
write my plays it is continually in my 
mind and very much to my taste. This 
function is to provide an exhibition of the 
art of acting. A good play with bad parts 
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is nor an impossibility; but it is a mon- 
strosity, A bad play -with good parts Tinll 
hold the stage and be kept ali\e by the j 
actors for centuries after the obsolescence j 
of Its mentality would have condemned j 
it to death uithout them. A great deal of 
the Bnash Drama, from Shakespear to 
Buiwer Lj tton, is as dead as mutton, and 
quite unbearable except when heroically 
acted, yet Othello and Richelieu can snll 
draw hard money into the pay boxes; and 
TheSchool For Scandal revi\ es again and 
again with unabated vigor. Rosalind can 
alurays pull As You Like It tlirough in 
spite of the sententious futility of the 
melancholy Jaques; and MiUamant, im- 
possible as she is, still produces the 
usual compliments to the vnt and style of 
Congre\ e, viho thought that syphilis and 
cuckoldry and concupiscent old women 
are things to be laughed at. 

Tlie Six of Calais is an acting piece and 
notliing else. As it happened, it was so 


I w ell acted that in tlie eighteentli centurv' 
I all the talk Ts ould ha*, c been about S’d- 
j dons as Philippa But the company got 
j no thanks except from the audierce: the 
critics were prostrated wnili shock, damn 
dieir eves! 

I hav e had to improv e considerably on 
the storv as told by iliat absurd old snob 
Froissart, who believed iliat “to rob and 
pill was a good life” if the robber w-as at 
least a baron. He made a v erv' poor job 
of it in my opinion. 

Ox The High Se.vs, 
aSrA 1935. 

Note. Tlie Six of Calais was per- 
formed for the first time in Mr Sydney 
Carroll’s Open Air Tlicatre, in Regent’s 
Park, London, on tlie i7ih julv 193.;, 
with Phjllis Ncilson Terrv, Charles 
Carson, Leonard Shepherd, and Vincent 
Stemrojd in tlie four principal parts. 
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OUR THEATRES IN THE NINETIES 

1906 


THE AUTHOR’S APOLOGY 

In )ustice to many well-lcnown public 
persons who are handled rather recklessly 
in the following pages, I beg my readers 
not to mistake my journalistic utterances 
for final estimates of their worth and 
achievements as dramatic artists and 
authors. It is not so much that the utter- 
ances are unjust; for I have never claimed 
for myself the divine attnbute of jusuce. 
But as some of them are hardly even 
reasonably fair I must honestly warn the 
reader that what he is about to study is 
not a senes of judgments aiming at im- 
partiahty, but a siege laid to the theatre 
of the XTKth Century by an author who 
had to cut his ov/n way into it at the point 
of the pen, and throw some of its de- 
fenders into the moat. 

Pray do not conclude from this that the 
things hereinafter written were not true, 
or not the deepest and best things I knew 
howto say. Only, they must be construed 
in the hght of die fact that all through 
I was accusing my opponents of failure 
because they were not doing what I 
wanted, whereas they were often suc- 
ceeding very bnlhantly in doing what 
they themselves wanted. I postulated as 
desirable a certdn kind of play in which 
I was destined ten years later to make my 
mark (as I very well foreknew in the 
depth of my own unconsciousness); and 
I brought everybody: authors, actors, 
managers and all, to the one test: were 
they coming my way or staying in the 
old grooves? 

Sometimes I made allowances for the 
difference in aim, especially in the case of 
personal friends. But as a mle I set up my 
own standard of what the drama should 
be and how it should be presented; and I 


used all my art to make every deviation 
in aiming at this standard, every recal- 
citrance in approaching it, every refusal 
to accept it seem ridiculous and old- 
fashioned. In this, however, I only did 
what all critics do who are worth their 
salt. The cntics who attacked Ibsen and 
defended Shakespear whilst I was defend- 
ing Ibsen and attacking Shakespear, or 
who were acclaiming the reign of Irving 
at the Lyceum Theatre as the Antonine 
age of the Shakespearean drama wblst I 
was battering at it in open preparation for 
its subsequent downfall, were no more 
impartial than I. And when my own turn 
came to be criticized, I also was attacked 
because I produced what I wanted to 
produce and not what some of my critics 
wanted me to produce. 

Dismissing, then, the figment of im- 
partiality as attainable only through an 
indifference which would have prevented 
me from writing about the theatre at 
all, or even visiting it, what merit have 
these essays to justify their repubhcarion? 
Well, they contain something like a body 
of doctrine, because when I cnticized I 
really did know definitely what I wanted. 
Very few journalistic cntics do. When 
they attack a new man as Ibsen was at- 
tacked, they are for the most part only 
resisting a change which upsets their 
habits, the proof being that when they 
get the sort of play they blame the in- 
novator for not producing, they turn up 
their noses at it, yawn over it, even re- 
commend the unfortunate author to learn 
from the newcomer how to open his eyes 
and use his brains. Weanness of the 
theatre is the prevaibng note of London 
cnticism. Only the ablest critics beheve 
that the theatre is really important: in my 
time none of them would claim for it, as 
778 
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I claimed for it, that it is as important as 
the Church -R-as in the Middle Ages and 
much more important than tlie Church 
•R-as in London in the years under re- 
\ieR'. A theatre to me is a place “Rhere 
rr. o or three are gathered together.” The 
apostobc succession from Eschylus to 
myself is as serious and as connnuously 
inspired as that younger instituaon, the 
apostolic succession of die Christian 
Church. 

Unfortunately this Christian Church, 
founded gaily Rith a pun, has been so 
largely corrupted b) rank Satamsm that 
it has become die Church Rhere you 
must not laugh; and so it is giving R-ay to 
that older and greater Church to R'liich 
I belong: the Church Rhere the oftener 
you laugh the better, because by laughter 
only can you destroy evil Rithout malice, 
and affirm good felloR'shipRithout maR k- 
ishness. \^'lien I RTote, I rrs r'cII aRure 
of Rhat an unoffiaal census of Sun- 
day R-orsluppers presently proved: that 
churchgoing in London has been largely 
replaced by playgoing. This Rould be a 
very' good ^ing if die dieatre took it- 
self seriously as a ftctory of diought, a 
prompter of consaence, an elucidator of 
social conduct, an armory' against despair 
and dullness, and a temple of die Ascent 
of Man I took it seriously in that rrv, 
and preached about it instead of merely 
chronicling its ncR-s and alternately pet- 
ting and snubbing it as a heentious but 
pnvalcgcd form of public entertainment. 
This, 1 bclicv e, is r iiy my sermons gave 
so little offence, and created so much 
interest. The artists of the dicatro, led by 
Sir Henn Imng, Rcrc Rvnning diar 
strucgle to be considered ladies and 
gentlemen, qualified for offidal honors. 
Nor* for tlicir gentility .vnd knighdioods 
I cared V cry' litde r hat lay at dTc root of 


ray critiasm R'as their deeper claim to be 
considered, rot merely actors ard act- 
resses, bat men and r omc''. rot hl'od 
buffoons and posturers. horever s*'- 
dulged. but hierophants of a cub z<- eter- 
nal and sacred as anv professed rch^ion 
in the R'orld. And so, consa’C’,.s’y or un- 
consciously, I R-as forgiv'cn r hen neny 
of my colleagues, less severe becci sc Jess 
in earnest on the subjea, gave deadly 
offence. 


PosTseniPT, 1931. Tlie foregeng rrs 
prefaced to a reprint of a selection from 
my cnticismsenmlcd Dramatic Opin.ons 
and Essay's, edited in Amcnca by the late 
James Huneker. Let me add nov' Rhat I 
should have added tlien: tli.T ? certren 
corrccnon should be made, cspcnally in 
reading my onslaught on Slickcspwar, but 
also m valuing my vigorous slating of my 
contemporanes. for tiic dev a^tatirg effect 
produced in tlic nineties by the impact 
of Ibsen on tlic European tlicatrc Unnl 
tlicn Shahespear had been conv cnttcnally 
ranked as a giant among psychologists 
and philosophers. Ibsen dR-rrfcd him $0 
absurdly in tiiose aspects that 1: became 
impossible for tl*e moment to tal c him 
scnoucly as an intellectual fcrcc. And if 
tins R-as Shakespear’s fate r hat could die 
others evpectf The appearance of a genius 
of the first order is dRay-s liard on bis 
competitors. Sahen said of Momrt "If 
this y oung man goes on v hat is to be- 
come of us* ’ and R-as actually accused of 
po.sonlng km. .\nd certainly ro enc lias 
since been just to Salicn. If my head h-d 
not been full of Ibsen and agrer in tliS 
nncrics I should hav c been 1 indc* and 
more reasonable in my demands .\!so. 
perhaps, less a'misinc' So fornivc; bus 
make the necessary alloR-anccs. 
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ELLEN TERRY AND BERNARD SHAW 
A CORRESPONDENCE 

1931 


In allowing everybody who cares about 
Ellen Terry to read this correspondence, 
I must warn them not to judge it accord- 
ing to die code of manners which regulates 
polite letter wnting in cathedral country 
towns. As a correspondence between a 
churchwarden and a deaconess its im- 
plications would make its publication 
impossible. But the theatre, behind the 
scenes, has an emotional freemasonry of its 
own, certainly franker and arguably whole- 
somer than the stiffnesses of suburban 
sodety outside The difference is less than 
it used to be; for actors, like the members 
of the other professions, have made their 
v.'zy into the general body of sodety and 
been accepted as ladies and gendemen 
of the professional class rather than as 
players; and just as it was becoming diffi- 
cult fifty years ago to ima^e a medical 
baronet or a vicar or aprosperous sohdtor 
or stockbroker accepting a position of 
social inferionty in a Bloomsbury man- 
sion or a country house, which they had 
nevertheless had to do within living 
memory of that time, it is difficult now to 
ima^e an actor being at any disadvan- 
tage in ordinary professional sodety in 
respect of his occupation, however he 
may happen to be disqualified in point of 
education and social habits. If there is 
nothing wrong with his table manners, 
his dress, and his accent, nobody vtill 
venture to snub or patronize an actor 
merely because he is an actor; and if he is 
not qualified in these respects he is at all 
events no worse off than any other pro- 
fessional man who has not taken the 
trouble to make himself presentable. 

This sodal acceptance of the actor did 
not become quite unquestionable until 


Henry Irving insisted on its official re- 
cognition, even at the cost to his singular 
eminence of a much disrelished knight- 
hood for himself, in 1895. The theatre 
into which Ellen Terry v/as bom in 1848 
enjoyed no such general consideration. 
Actors, like Jews, were a race apart; and 
hke all segregated races they preserved 
marmers and customs peculiar to them- 
selves. My first youthful contacts with the 
stage v/ere in connection with certam 
amateur enterprises; and I well remember 
the puzzled mixture of amusement and 
indignation with which a company of 
ladies and gentlemen of considerable 
social position who had engaged a pro- 
fessional London stage manager (the 
modem Producer had not then been in- 
vented) to direct their operations, found 
themselves addressed by him, all the 
ladies as Darling and all ffie gentlemen as 
Old Boy. No modem Producer says Old 
Boy; and Darhng survives only as an 
elderly joke to turn away the wrath of 
irritable stars at critical moments; but to 
the stage manager of that day they were 
as conventional as the Sir and Madam of 
a well trained shop assistant 

But though that stage manager’s Dar- 
ling did not mean what it would have 
meant if it had been addressed to the same 
ladies by a Dean, it is none the less sig- 
mficant that the convention of the stage 
should have been one of personal endear- 
ment whilst in other professions it was 
one of cold poHteness. That difference 
still exists, and will exist as long as acting 
remains an arL "When I was a boy, in- 
terested much more in music than in 
literature, I managed to get admitted to 
the stage once or twice during an opera 
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performancejand learned thereby that this , oconred to her to saj “S'-ho-'dareyoj 
IS quite the siorst •v.-zy to enjo\ it, and < insuit a respectable fcrrji'c by c>- 
that anj'one behind the scenes s^ho has pressionsr Hcni sett ja: rsrz 

no business there is as great a nuisance, Genius. I may add. is net co~rrf''ic.r 
and is as littie considered by those nho on she suige than eiseaherc; fci.: there, as 
hate some business there, as Mr Pickmck elseu-here, it produces extravagance of 
at the Chatham review. But hat is more language. The epithet bea aniu! is u«ed b% 
to the present purpose is that, the opera surgeons to describe operatiens Tv ivcii 
bang Donizetti's Lucrezia Borgia, and their padents describe as ghastly, fat p’n - 
Maffio Orsint and his comrades having siass to describe metiiods of mca-are- 
overwhelmed Lucrezia vath their expos- ment -a hich leave sendmentahsrs cc’d. by 
ure of her infamies in die exating finale laivvers to describe cases vl’ich rum all 
to the first act, the curtain had no sooner the parnes to tliem. and b\ lexers to cc- 
descended and biaffio ceased to be Maffio senbe the objects of their infatuado-', 
and become Trebelli, and Lucrezia ceased hov c\ er unattractix e ihcx max appear to 
to be Lucrezia and become Tictjens, than the unaffected spectators. With n th? 
the tw o hurled themselves frantically into magnetic field of die theatrical profesvon 
one another’s arms in a transport of some sucb hx-pcrbole became conx cntiO'V'L and 
emotion that -vzs certainly not any of the was finally used bx the ran*K and fi’e wlio 
emotions of ordinary hfe outside die had nexer felt the emoum until at last 
theatre, but something peculiar to dicir exerx* actress vas exerx* <tpgc manager’s 
work that insisted on die most rapturous darling and ex cry actor ht' o'd boy . 
expression they could gixe It- It cannot Tl’erc is another pecuhamy of d'c 
be explained fay w'hat people called die stage to be borne n mind. An rctrcvs ix 
Italian temperament: Trebelli was a not a lady . at least w hen d:c is she m: 
Frenchwoman and Tictjens a German It an actress. Let me cxpbln A hdx' ix — or 
was something sui generis that nobody in Ellen Terry’s generation x as — a per- 
w ho has not cxpcncnccd it can credit, and son trained to the utmost ana nablc dc* 
diat soon becomes second nararc in those grcc in die art and hab't of eo..ccalinc her 
who haxe cxpenenced it. The Initiates feelings and ma.ntainng zn impcnurb- 
nexer resent its expression. M^icn dicj .•’blc composure under die rs'O'-t trying 
say “he (or slic) is one of us,” they mean arcumstanccs An acircsi ix a pvr<o,i 
diat the happy person is pnxilcgcd to cx- trained exen more xcxercK in the art a"d 
press any extremity' of affecnon for an Inbitof dtxplaynnchcr fcciirgxsodcm'M- 
ariisi who achicxcs a fine piece of acting, stratixcly diat exerx ocaipan: of the b’ci 
and any extremity' of disgust at one who j row m a remote cailcrx can read ti’cr' in 
w ilfully' acts basely . Tlie meaxured pub'ic her face and sec ilicm in her pc"*un:s 
judgments of the critics canroi exprexs \X1iat to the lad' ix an emcrcercy' in 
this impulse or satisfy iKis need. *nic whidl dissimulation ix her first c ::x is to 
stage IS not one fairyland but two* one the actress an cppnrtnnty fo- cjp'o'.jxc 
for the pubhc w hen the cun?*n rises, and ' xclf-exprcsx'O" hn~c.crsiificdlcrgu!d- 
another. which the pafa!'cncxcrdixcoxc''s, f ance of the cxploxion rrax' Ijc. '>tr>dr*n 
for the theatre folk w hen the curtain falls > frankness ha« reduced this d.Fc''C''ce. h.it 
In dial secret paradise genms excites a J « remai'is, and ix rcccntu’';ed by the 
fiuxh of adoration in the properly tured sloxcnlmc^s of irodcm n’ddle cla^-s 
recipient and is satisfied wnth nothing less spccdi, which contrasts STrr''’gl\ v-tli d c 
I adored Okn Terry accordinUy.anddid dtxdnct artictiktion of the '‘CfC'S vhi 
not tell her so bx hahes ,\nd* it nexer inowv he’' b'..x;ncss. EUcn Tc'tx CNcaprd 
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the trials of our young actresses, who find 
themselves between silly producers who 
tell them that they must not articulate 
because it is not natural and not ladyhke, 
and despairing authors who warn them 
that nobodyin the theatre will knowwhat 
they are saying unless they articulate very 
distinctly. When the author is experi- 
enced and wily, the lesson takes the form 
of a conversational remark that slovenly 
speech is middle class, and that great 
ladies owe much of dieir distinction to 
their scrupulous articulation, of which 
Queen Victoria, one of the most perfect 
speakers of her day, was a conspicuous 
example. To tell a young woman that if 
she speaks well she will be mistaken for 
an actress may spoil her for the stage; but 
there is a ready antidote in telhng her that 
she may also be mistaken for a member 
of the royal family. Ellen Terry’s articula- 
tion was perfect. Her shghtly veiled voice 
reached die remotest hstenerin the theatre 
without apparent effort, though the ner- 
vous athleoasm behind it was of cham- 
pionship quality. 

Howbeit the fact remains that an act- 
ress, havmg to exaggerate to get her 
effects on the stage (on the film, by the 
way, the contrary is the case: an un- 
natural quietude and dehcacy is the trade 
mark of the Movie Star), finally from 
mere habit exaggerates to get her effects 
off it; and the greater the actress the 
greater is her power of seizing on every 
emotional impulse and not only amplify- 
ing it as a microphone or a fermionic 
valve amplifies a sound, but uttenng it 
with a muscular articulation which gives 
it an impressive dnving power. The story 
of hfrs Siddons terrifying the shop assist- 
ant by the intensity with which she asked 
“WiU it wash?” is quite probable. And 
the playwright, supplying the verbal 
material for this skilled speech, develops 
thesamequahtyin his writing. 'Ihe reader 
of this budget of intimate letters must 
therefore not be surprised, and certainly 


not scandalized, by the reckless way ia 
which the two correspondents express 
their delight in one another. I do not 
mean that they were insmcere: all that tfe 
writers set down they felt at the moment. 
But their profession freed them from 
many of the inhibitions to v/hich people 
outside that profession have to submit; 
and their language must be interpreted 
without the inferences which would be 
drawn from the same language on the 
part of a governess corresponding vnth a 
divinity student. 

Possibly a httle allowance should be 
made also for the very objectionable tra- 
dition of eighteenth century gallantry into 
which I, as an Irishman, was bom. “Re- 
member” said the most attractive of my 
aunts to me by way of improving my 
young mind “that the least plain ^Im a 
house is the family beauty.” An English 
actress once expressed contemptuous im- 
patience with women who want to he 
placed on a pedestal and worshipped. An 
Irish actress who was present exclaimed 
indignantly ‘T would not look at a man 
who did not place me on a pedestal” It 
was her right, by Irish tradition. Now I 
claim that no male writer bom in the 
nineteenth century outside Norway and 
Sweden did more to knock Woman off 
her pedestal and plant her on the solid 
earth than I. But as, like all reactionaries, 
I was steeped in the tendency against 
which I was reacting, it was part of 
my conventional manners to concede a 
pedestal to every woman as such; and 
naturally in approaching a woman so 
goddesslike as Ellen Terry I <hd not 
pause to consider w’hether this attitude 
would have earned the approval of Ibsen 
or Strindberg. I do not justify it: it is 
really a relic of relations between men and 
women which are not only happily out- 
moded but msufferable. S^, there it was 
for what it was worth. 

It must be borne in mind too, that we 
were both comedians, each acting as 
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audience to the other, and each desinng , costs be boycotted as a b’ac'dcc, : r-* ro 
to please and amuse the other vnthout ireantng in tl'e theatre. Ou'/der- r^cn 
ulterior momes or T.hat matchmalang ~ere hc^d to a strict lat-e'" m t.icr 
mothers call intentions. A vord, hor- sexual relador.s on perclt^ cstracT'-’. 
eser, must be said about Ellen Terry’s loss of employment, a-'d c cr rS cr 
ethical posiuon. She once said tliat «'hat fury that could evpre*' tc*c’ rcr*oba'’ •'n 
had supported her through all her trials by all decent people. In fret, r " orre'i 
•RES the consciousness that she had never incurring this penalty u^’d to be dc^rr*' J 
done anything "Rrong; and this enurely as “ruined” until Tb'^cn «ct us leual rt 
sincere claim tvas quoted to me as an the epithet by applying n to a r'en. In 
audacious hypocrisy'. Ellen Terry v»-as the theatre illicit rclatio-tcr; 
never called an adsunced Vsoman, the no penalty v,hatc»cr. But pkn?'? ri.rr''r'\ 
reason being tliat she vas bom, as Nietz- the italicized limitation The no*jrn ih*; 
schc put it, on the far side of good and actors can beha%e vnckccly vitlir t tn- 
csil as defined by the Victorian code, cumng the reprobauon o‘" their C('’- 
Such a play as Ibsen’s Ghosts had no leagues and being pa«-«cd o'vcr r-’d re- 
mission for her, because she had not had placed by bc'tcr conducted «uh^*,iu;C' 
to break Mrs Alving’s chains, ne\cr hav- vshen any are ailabb is a •.-ulga- c-ro*-. 
ing ■Rom them. She did not fight pre- But the v-ickcdncss mv'-t be rer' v^Sc^ r-^- 
judiccs nor argue •R’lth iliem: like Mrs ness, not mere disregard of ti c !*.“ . ri\' 
Stetson’s heroine she tnalkcd through result is tint the «;iant!3rd cf mnn*' on 
them as if tJiey "R ere not there, as indeed the stage is in some important a«p,ct> 
for her tlicy were not. Tins v-as partly highcrthanuispatsideil.ethcatrc. nl <-e 
individual character; but it must be re- married couples rcqrrd the Icgrl tic h*** 
membered that in the old segregated tveen tlicmas ju'-tilying tlu.ni in treatn'l 
tlicairc religion and morality v^erehome- each other much torse tlnn they date 
made the actress did not In c m ordinary treat an independent <traopc'- I n d'e ’ crj. 
society' and go out to her work like a important matter of >;cMn! tempcrarcc a 
doctor or laivy cr or clergyman or man of niamagc licence n l.cld to di'pen'O uith 
business: she belonged to a little v%orld u as completely .t; n p''=.t’L'e 

apart, m uli morals of us otm; and though But it is impo«'il)ic to i c-,p m irainirn for 
actors, being human beings, necessarily stage tiork on such ttrn's Bel ird t^’e 
had the same morals as other people to scenes sclf-prcscnatinn unhe ’ ith I'/ 
the extent of, say, nine tenths, yet there opinion to make the life r** the tl oinc.'i 
was a dificrcncc in the other tenth. For performer in manv respect' a mofjri 
msnnce, in the outside w orld ladies w cre ! vliich might be fo’Iov,cd i't tl.c rr'": 
not economically independent, and in the . straitlaced suburb \nth co 's*dc'a*'’c ."d- 
tarc instances where a lady was pud for i v.->ntapc to its matnmor.’ il mf r^l 
w orking she nev cr drc.imt of being paid i V hen a late noT'“ 

as much as a gcntlcmm, and fch hco-clf ' Gitiiohc critic dt‘cl->rccl tl.-’t '^o - o*' an 
hcaMly coinpro'iiiscd spcpily by being j cojld bcanactrC'*' a"ci “a C'"' iv/'”,. i/’ 
paid at all. On the stage not only was tlic be was pcri.aps nuTicier'ls ■’nsnc'cc’ In 
actress self-supporting, but if. .ns often Robc''tBi'ch-’n->'i,wl’o<.'>-cIai“cd‘ W p*;! 
Inppcned. she attracted the pulilic more _ Nocood women on the T"» rrc . 'c 
than her male collcrgi.es, she was paid _ thousands of il tm — rod o .1, 
more Consequently tiie trade union \ icv ' actrc'<cs ’ Wl.cn Do'r.as/'i p.:* ’ cb a - 
of nv>m'>e:c, irom which the urmamed j sured .i y oung *;ds ofgo'i'* i n I\ n! • 
wom-'n %.lio IS rot a celibate *r.ust at all waned to Kxotc an .n rc s •>' tV w *s 
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quite out of the question for a person in 
her social position, and when Charles 
Dickens, himself an incorrigible actor, 
imposed the same prohibition on his 
daughter, tliey were expressing a class 
prejudice, not a moral one; for the stage 
is socially quite promiscuous. As no extra 
money is attracted to the payboxes by the 
social standing of the performers, talent is 
eveiything and pedigree nothing. You 
must rub shoulders there with persons of 
every degree, accepting an order of pre- 
cedence in which a person bom in a 
caravan may be paid and estimated more 
highly than one bom in a palace. It takes 
a revolution to produce such a state of 
things outside Ae theatre: inside it is 
readymade and inevitable from the nature 
of the institution. 

All this has to be grasped before the 
lay reader can understand how Ellen 
Terry could be a v/oman of very excep- 
tional virtue without having the smallest 
respect for the law. She did not care 
enough about it to have even a prejudice 
against it. If the man of her choice was 
free, she married him. If the marriage was 
not a success, she left him. She had many 
endunng friendships, some transient 
fancies, and five domestic partnerships of 
which two were not legalized, though 
they would have been if the English mar- 
riage law had been decently reasonable. 
She was not in the least what is called a 
grande amoureuse In the ordenng of her 
hfe there was nothing of the infatuations 
and extravagances, the reckless expendi- 
ture, the fantastic equipment, the debts, 
the jewels, the caprices, the menagerie 
of strange pet animals and reptiles, and 
all the other affectations and fictions by 
which actresses’ press agents advertize 
their mostly sober honest industrious 
economical and monogamous principals. 
Ellen Terry did not know what an act- 
ress’s press agent was. And she was no 
fool: she lived and died within her means. 
She was certainly no skinflint: she v/ould 


have mn through her money too gener- 
ously if she had not given it to business- 
like friends to keep for her; but she died 
solvent, an honest woman witii no vices. 

Emotionally she was not quite so for- 
tunate. She ran through her husbands, 
and ended as her own mistress and no 
man’s housemate, though she retained the 
affection of her first husband, who was 
much older than herself, and of her last, 
who was much younger. One may say 
that her marriages were adventures and 
her friendships endunng. And all these 
friendships had the character of innocent 
love affairs: her friends were her loveis m 
every sense except the technical one; and 
she was incapable of returning their re- 
gard coolly: she felt either warmly or not 
at all. And yet she was critical, and never 
lost her head when it was necessary to 
keep it. Her soft side was her mothering 
side, her sensitive pity. She was drawn to 
men of brains because they interested her, 
and because she was very conscious of the 
holes left in her mind by the curious 
patchiness of theatncal culture and the 
ladylike ignorance of her day; yet she 
could not resist men who were so help- 
lessly outside the world of intellect that 
their devotion to her was childlike and 
their distress at being repulsed by her 
more than she could bear unless they 
were personally repulsive to her. She 
seemed a mass of incalculable contradic- 
tions to people who had no anal)rtic sense 
of character, and expected to find people 
either All Whites or All Blacks. But she 
was really as consistent off the stage as 
she was competent on it. 

It must be noted also that she was not 
stage-struck. Her parents were actors. 
Like her famous contemporary Madge 
Robertson (Dame Madge Kendal) she 
found It as impossible to keep off the 
stage as it is for many stage-struck out- 
siders to get on it. You cannot say that 
Ellen Terry, like Garrick or Irving, was 
a player by irresistible vocation. She was 
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a plajer by force of arcumstanc^ I am ’ 
nor ^re that she -frould have become a 
profcssjonal actress if she had not been 
bomTithapropertj' spoon in her moutL 
Her natural taste ti-as for pictorial art, not 
for histrionics. Her first husband vv-as a 
great painter. She left the stage -mthout 
hesitation for the best j ears of her } outh 
to keep house on ^3 a vs cel: xvith Edn-ard 
William Godwin, a distinguished archi- 
tect inth a craze for stage pictures and 
pageaniTj, and "was induced to return to 
It only by an offer of /‘j'o nhen she had ^ 
two children to provide for. Although ' 
she was soundlj skilled in the technique 
of her profession she nev er needed to per- | 
form any remarlvable feat of impersona- 
tion: the spectators w ould hav e resented 1 
it: they did not want Ellen Terry to be 1 
Olivia Primrose: tliey anted Olivia ’ 
Primrose to be Ellen Terrj'. Her com- , 
bination of beauty tnth sensitive intclh- , 
gence was unique, a disguise would have , 
been intolerable. Her instinct was for ’ 
beaut)' and for sincerity, she had onlv to ' 
play a part “straight," as actors say, to ! 
transfigure it into something much better ; 
than Its raw self. But she could take tins ' 
transfiguration home witli licr and fascin- • 
ate her fnends with it. She was not the j 
sort of actress who is a genius on tlic ; 
stage and a nobody off it. Siic could do * 
Without tlie stage both as artist and , 
w Oman. In hc' letters she often speaks of , 
w. anting work and having to cam some • 
monev . but there is no trace of tlic desper- j 
ate need to be acting at any cost felt bv ' 
those who •’rc so complctclv spcci-'lircd 
for tlic stage that thev Inrdly exist except ^ 
m f'ctitioiis diaractcrv. | 

This IS almost a familx chamctcristic. j 
Her sister Kate, when she was in the first ! 
rani of London actresses, retired after , 
nnrnace app.-'iCiitlv without hesintion , 
<'r rcy.rct Mi«s Plivlhs NeiUon Tern, ' 
Klien rerrv’s n'cee, dv.-*e-> not follov. rp 
her succc'ses, thoodi --he seems to have 
even qua:ific.a'io.i fo-.a repetition of th. 


career of her rir-t. E’^cn Tern-'s so-,, 
Edward Go-don Craig, v h-> rucccedea 
witli the greatest case as an aro-. cred 
so little for acn^g o- for the d-a-na he 

gave up acting w hibt he was sjj ] a t j-, cn- 
ile, and engaged in a iifcicng sm srg’e to 
use tile stajtc as a frame for the p’etrn’'* 
architecture in which h:s fa’i'crdc' g *'ni. 

I must now sax a w ord aba rr mv onm 
theatrical antecedents, as they c-xplain the 
grudge aga.nst the old Lv cc^m Tiicatrc. 
against Irvnng. and even agains* E"en 
herself, which comes cut so strorgh i- 
our corrcspordcncc, a< it d.d pah 'dv 
and in presentabh r"ea'u-ed tc—ns 
through the senes of mv cnticisms m I'i,* 
Saturdav Rev ten which ran. ilongf 'do the 
correspondence dunrg its m->!n peron 

From mv b.rth in 1S56 to my Hoain 
to London in 1S76, I lived m Di R'm. 
w here the theatre Imd hard!) -iL'c-cd. ex- 
cept for its inummation by coal tr.as. ‘mcc 
tlic aghtcenth centurv. T 1 ere were tvvo 
theatres the Queen's, w Inch v.’,'.st!icnr.nt 
respeaablc (1 vi«itcd it. .at mon, t- ce, 
perhaps onlv once), and the o’d Theatre 
Rov-al, since unhapp ly hiimt dow r,. 
w Inch mamtaircd a str>cl compa-y t ' 
support the stars w ho came to Dublin on 
their touring arcuits. a-d to perfo-m tl e 
Christn.’’s pantomi—cand keep the h< ,i*e 
open m tlic occar.onal weeks left 1 nn!'oi 
bv the snrs As nobody no .vrd*) s h--- tl c 
least notion ofwh'’t tne o'd stock com- 
panies V. ere hi e, and as mv own p’w s me 
w mten largely fo- the feats of aenn:: !!>cv 
aimed at. and as morct'ver both IJ’rn 
Terrv’ and In mg v e-c romed hkc -n*. srlf 
in that phase of the evoLnon <f il,- 
thc.itrc. I mv as wcli s?v .v wo-d o- two 
about them 

To begin with, d c nh!VCf>crs r 
tow ns grew so dcspc’-’tc’v tiied ct 11 r"'. 
a^id so hope’ess’v 'xv''Z i' '*m 

10 }>c an\ b t ih.'.r too f-srn’.cr 'dvr-, 
that t!.-v pic-i’o-med in a- '>;-«r»-p} c-e of 
Inert'd and densiou v.’vc’’ fc ( f t’’'-.- 
m''mbcr- had f!cr’ c- cka-n t-'’ '’J’ 'o 
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conciliate. The modem practice of select- 
ing for the performances actors and act- 
resses suited to the parts they had to play 
■was impossible: the stock company was a 
readymade cast that had to fit all plays, 
from Hamlet down to the latest bur- 
lesque; and as it never fitted any of them 
completely, and seldom fitted at all, the 
casts were more or less grotesque misfits. 
This system did not develop versatility: 
It destroyed iL Every member of the com- 
pany except the utilities, as they called the 
worst actors who got parts that did not 
matter, had his or her speaalty or “hne ” 
Thus there were leadmg juveniles -with 
an age limit of fifty. There v/ere walking 
gentlemen, first and second light come- 
dians, firstand second low comedians, first 
and second old men, hea-vies who played 
all the villains, and, as aforeaid, utilities. 
There were leading ladies and walk- 
ing ladies, singing chambermaids (sou- 
brettes), heavies to whom Lady Macbeth 
■was all in the mght’s work, a pair of old 
women of whom one played the great 
ladies and the other the comic landladies, 
and, of course, female utilities. Each 
claimed as of right the part which came 
nearest to Ws or her specialty; and each 
played all his or her parts in exactly the 
same vray. The low comedian ■was tradi- 
tionally cast for Roderigo; and Rodengo 
consequently -was presented, not as a 
foohsh Venetian gentleman about to'wn, 
but as a clown. The king in Hamlet and 
Ham Peggotty might have been twins 
except for the costume, because the heavy 
man had to play Ham, the juveniles being 
used up for Copperfield and Steerforth. 
On no other terms could stock actors 
play all the parts that had to be, not 
studied, but “swallowed”; for the stars 
and other travelling attractions came and 
went week after week, and had not only 
to be “supported,” but eked out by farces 
to fill up what the playgoers of that time 
demanded as a sufficient program. At my 
first visit to the theatre I saw on the same 


evening Tom Taylor’s three-act drama 
Plot and Passion followed by a complete 
Christmas pantomime, with a couple of 
farces as Aorr-^/’csifvrc. Tom Taylor’s Joan 
of Arc had Massinger’s New Way to Pay 
Old Debts as a curtain raiser. Under such 
circumstances serious character study vras 
impossible; and the intensive elaboration 
of an impersonation which an actor can 
achieve when he can repeat his perform- 
ance without having anything else to do 
in the theatre "was out of the question 
The actress learnt, not how to interpret 
plays, but how to appear sweet and 
gentle, or jealous and "wicked, or funny, 
or matronly, or deaf and palsied, and \mi 
to make up her face and wear wigs. The 
actor learnt how to appear sprightly, or 
romantic, or murderous, or bucolic, or 
doddering, and to make funny faces In 
addition he had one step dance, which he 
displayed annually in the pantomime, and 
one combat, which served for all stage 
duels. 

These quahficaoons are not to be de- 
spised. In the modem cases in which they 
have been lost without being replaced by 
any discoverable technical qualifications 
at all they may well be sincerely regretted. 
The stock actor, with his consaentiously 
articulated elocution which reached the 
back row of the pit effectively (it is really 
more satisfactory to hear an actor say 
meechee-yali-eeld and know that he 
means my child than to hear him say 
msha and wonder what on earth the fel- 
low thinks he is mumbling), his pompous 
entrance which invited and seized the 
attention of the audience, his momentous 
exit on the last word of his last speech 
(your modem novice as often as not 
finishes in the middle of die stage and 
stops the play until the audience has 
enjoyed the spectacle of his •walking to 
the door), could plead that he knew the 
routine of his business and did not need 
a producer to teach him the A.B.C. of it. 
But only those who have seen him, as 
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I liave, in his nati've dement, and lived 
to v^itness the dfect of entnisdng to his 
sblled hands a part m a play by Ibsen, 
can imagine hov' completdy be could 
kill the dramauc illusion of a modem 
play. 

The truth is, the style of "n ork at which 
he aimed was wholly rhetorical and 
hyperbobcal. Actors of gigantic or in- 
tense personalities could carry it off; but 
it made commonplace actors ridiculous, 
tliough commonplace actors could with 
ordinary diligence under good teacliers 
acquire its technique only too easily, llie 
tcacliing could give tlicm style; but it 
could not give tlicm taste or good sense 
or pow er, witliout which style is an affec- 
tation and an impertinence Tlie invari- 
able effectiv cness of die stock actor was a 
w orse offence than the ineffccuv cncss of 
the gcncrauon w Inch supplanted him, be- 
cause It enabled and even obliged him to 
substitute himself for hts part in and out 
of season. His blatant force, w hen lie had 
any, w as less imprcssiv c than die so-called 
“resen cd force” of his comparatively 
impotent successor, vv Iio made a mtnt of 
either liav ing no force to resen c or not 
Inowing hov. to use it. Wien he was 
throw n on die w orld in the lone inter, al 
betw cen the break-up of the stock sv stem 
in the latter h.ilf of the nineteenth centurv' 
and the beginnings of tlic hxal repertorv* 
thcaires in die twentieth, his pica that he 
knew Ills busincs-. far from nxoTiimcnd- 
ine him to tile inamgcrs with whom he 
sought cmplovmcnt, onlv sealed his fate j 
as a phime to be shunned .-'t all har^ircK ' 

Concciv c me then, a future plavw nght. } 
with no conscious prcvismn of that dci- i 
tmv, cathenmx mv practical ^nowlcdce { 
of the sfice frrmi a comp’>n\ of such j 
actors .ns I fine just desenb^ phvang j 
round a s*ar on tnnr. Of the English- ; 
spc.ikii's: stars incomnanblv tke greatest | 
w.’s li”*T\ Sullivan, V ho w 's in lus prime ‘ 
vihtn I v.~ 5 s in n V tce"s. die I?«t of the ' 
lacc of 1 cro c ll r'lws whicli I -d dc-nin- 


ated die stage rirce d.e p*’mv S'cc'^ns- 
Kcmble dav*s E'lcn Teny s’‘nur'' {'-o*n 
his aaing as from a cisp’.a . cf r o. -m 'n 
wh'ch his trembhrg suprcic's rirJ no 
part except to give bin 1 15 a-e.- c* C hj 
played off the stage by I.’t' H = mz: 
fights in Richard III a^d Mrrbcth a;'- 
pea^ed itrcsistibU to a bov spec* j.. - h> c 
myself: I remember one dckgl tffil c .cn- 
ingwhen tv o indies of Mrcbc*’. s sward, 
a speaal fighting sw ord earned sn ‘d a: 
scene only, broke off 3*'d v 1 irrcd '-v c- 
the heads of ti'e co* cri^g p i (:! ire s-c 
no stalls then) to bur, itsth* drtp •*’ ;1 c 
front of the dres« circ’c after civu'.: ih'' c 
who sat near its trajcctom rr'^rc t f a dinls 
dian dicv had bargained for. Barr. S 1- 
liv.in was a tall povcrh'l ir-*n nr.!* ? 
cultivated re*-os'am voice h s s*;nc -.h 
was die perfection of gr.’cc .md C!.:ri*v. 
and Ids lightning swartrc<s o‘'.cti,'’i, *s 
when in the la*-! scene of Hmilc. i c s’ '* 
up die stage and s*ahl..ed the ' mg t 
times before v o.j ccu’d r in' . all pn ided 
a phs'ical cvl’ib't’on *. hidi ettr. ..ttd 
audiences quite tndtpc.’'dt' tl. of dc 
play. To John Cok.ri’n and T. C. Km't 
and other provmcnl sf»r- with v ' i>m 1 ** 
has been sometime*. clr*-'d 

by London st.'^gc h Mon'*’*; Ic *...’ ,/v 
Hvpcnon to .1 vfy tl.i*dr-”c ar r Hr 
was ai pnnid as Li cifcr. a"d .*>. mir*' - 
in*;, but he v .ns the onlv -ctor 1 tvr* 
I card come before the c:.r;''’n — the r* 1 
t'f a pkiv to apoV'crc fn*- kwr'c* .r'td 
biJK.He! .ad opi.ru'd o 1 -u i i *,' • 
in Hamlet (1 e wat at hi*: K t •" I!—* '<•. 
aod RiduliciOal’icra very n •chp"c:;e 
fro i Hob heal Crrra<o’. » '*> c o** 
muff clnmi * -’s bd m-:; b* t t "b v t*n 
sensitive Ramv .''iili.v-”*. c m*"!'; -s 
cnul 1 1’lv c nrci.md it W'*!) an i ” rr- 
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thought it all very splendid. 

Yet this great actor — for such of his 
kind and in his pnme he was — ^had no 
notion of what we now require as artistic 
production. He went into a provincial 
theatre as into a tag and bottle shop; made 
them drag out the old scenes Aat the 
people of the town had seen hundreds of 
times in all sorts of plays; and, by sum- 
mary methods that involved a good deal 
of swearing and bullying, drilled the stock 
company in a day’s rehearsal into giving 
him his cues and playing up to his strokes 
of stage business that night. At first he 
brought with him nothing but his cos- 
tumes and swords. Later on, he travelled 
with a fairly good looking young leading 
lady (possibly in consequence of an ex- 
perience with a local Ophelia who re- 
duced me to such paroxysms of laughter 
that I narrowly escaped ejection from the 
theatre) and an old actor, Cathcar^ who 
had supported Charles Kean, and who, 
as Richmond or Macduff, got the worst 
of all the stage fights except the final fatal 
thrust under the arm, and who reheved 
the star of the worst drudgery of rehearsal 
when advanang age compelled him to 
husband his still mighty forces. In spite 
of this rehef and of his haughty sobriety 
and irreproachable private life Barry 
Sulhvan died paralysed, exhausted by tlie 
impossible task of being superhuman for 
six nights in every week; for, clever as he 
was technically, he revelled in his work 
too keenly to keep vdthin the limits of 
that passionless science of actmg which 
enabled Salvini to make his audiences 
imagine him a volcano m eruption when 
he was m sober fact hardly moving, and 
Coquekn, -without turning a hair, to get 
through a night’s work that would have 
worn most of our actors to rags or dnven 
them to stimulants to pull them through. 

Had I passed my boyhood in London 
I should have seen nothing of the very 
important side of stage art represented by 
Barry Sullivan’s acting. He had appeared 


there -with Helen Faucit as Hamlet at the 
Haymarket Theatre, and been hailed by 
The Times as the leading legitimate actor 
of the British stage. But when he found, 
as Irving found later, that this meant 
being skinned alive by the London land- 
lords, he shook the dust of London off 
his feet, and, first in Austraha and tiien 
in the English provinces and in Ireland 
and Scotland, set to work with a fixed de- 
terimnation that, however scanty the audi- 
ence, whoever once saw him act would 
come again. He soon secured crowded 
houses every night, and died leaving 
^100,000 at about the age at which Irving 
had to abandon his London theatre penni- 
less and fall back on Amenca and the 
provinces. Had Barry Sullivan produced 
Shakespear’s plays as handsomely as Irv- 
ing did at the Lyceum they would not 
have drawn an extra farthing (for a theatre 
can be no more than full) and he would 
have had to spend much more money on 
them. 

I certainly learnt nothing from Barry 
Sullivan’s exploits of how far the grand 
style in acting can be carried by women. 
Most fortunately for me, however, a visit 
was paid to Dublin by Adelaide Ristori, 
who completed my education in tlus re- 
spect, besides convincing me that an 
Italian stock company, when the novelty 
of its foreign conventions wears off, can 
become even more unbearably stale than 
an English one. The nearest Enghsh ap- 
proach to a tragic actress was Ada Cav- 
endish, whose performance as Wilkie 
Collins's New Magdalen made an extra- 
ordinary impression; but she only flashed 
across the sky and vanished, lea\dng no 
successor until Janet Achurch arrived fif- 
teen years later and inaugurated the Ibsen 
movement. Both of them, like Edmund 
Kean, Robson, and many others, called 
to their aid powers that destroyed them. 
Ellen Terry did not visit Dublin, and was 
only a name to me when I came to Lon- 
don in 1876; but everything that the per- 
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been quite new to me. It was not until I 
saw her in New Men and Old Acres, 
which was made a success by her per- 
formance as The Two Roses had been 
made a success by Irving’s, that I was 
completely conquered and convinced that 
here v/as the woman for the new drama 
which was still in the womb of Time, 
waiting for Ibsen to impregnate it. If ever 
there were two artists apparently marked 
out by Nature to make a clean break with 
an outworn past and create a new stage 
world th^ were Ellen Terry and Henry 
Irving. Nobody can really understand my 
correspondence with Ellen Terry twenty 
years feter without grasping this situatton. 

What actually happened was an anu- 
chmax which in its public aspect was a 
glorious success for both of them. Irving 
fascmated London in a play called The 
Bells under an oldfashioned management. 
His success was so great and so entirely 
personal that he was able to lift the theatre 
out of the grip of his manager and take its 
professional destiny into his own hands 
with all shackles cast off ftom his art, in 
the position as head of the Enghsh stage 
which he held almost unchallenged for 
thirty years. The earhest notable use he 
made of his freedom was to engage Ellen 
Terry as his leading lady. It was his first 
and last enhghtened stroke of policy. For 
he immediately turned back to the old 
Barry Sulhvan repertory of mutilated 
Shakespear and Bulwer Lytton, to v/hich 
he actually added The Iron Chest of the 
obsolete Colman. From the public point 
of view he never looked back: from my 
point of view he never looked forv'ard. 
As far as ffie drama was concerned he was 
more oldfeshioned than the oldest of his 
predecessors, and apparently more illiter- 
ate than the most ignorant of them. The 
taste and judgment which enabled him to 
achieve so much beauty and dignity in 
scenery and costume and to rid his theatre 
of all the old vulgarities when he had 
Ellen Terry to reveal such possibihties to 


him did not extend to literature. He 
seemed the most pedantic of elocution- 
ists, because his peculiar nasal method 
of secunng resonance obhged him to 
pronounce our English diphthongs as 
vowels; and though he delivered Shake- 
spear’s Imes (what he left of them) like 
one who had a sense of their music he 
would cut a purple passage even out of his 
own parts quite callously. If any doubts 
remain as to whether an actor v/ho could 
look so profoundly and venerably schol- 
arly did not know the difference betv/een 
Colman and Shakespear, much less be- 
tween Shakespearis poetry and Shake- 
spear’s verbiage, a glance at his acting 
version of King Lear will dispel them. His 
henchmen Brara Stoker and L. F. Austin 
wrote his letters for him; for he did not 
know how much more creditable to him 
were his own simple and natural com- 
positions than their displays of cleverness 
He took no interest in the drama as such: 
a play was to him a length of stuff neces- 
sary to his appearance on the stage, but 
so entirely subordinate to that consum- 
mation that it could be cut to his measure 
hke a roll of cloth. Of the theatre at large 
he knew almost nothing; for he never left 
his own stage. I am exaggerating when I 
say that he regarded an author as a person 
whose business it was to provide pltys 
at five shillings an act, and, in emergen- 
cies, to wnte the fifth act wMlst the fourth 
was being performed; and ye^ in spite 
of his intercourse with Tennyson, Traill, 
Wills, and Comyns Carr, I believe that 
this caricature of his attitude gives a juster 
impression of it than any statement of the 
sober facts. He composed his acting with 
extraordinary industry and imnuteness: 
his Matthias in The Bells and his CharlesI 
were wonderful mosaics of bits of acting 
thought out touch by touch. His Macaire 
and Louis XI will hardly be surpassed: 
they were hmit achievements in their 
genre. Even in his Shakespearean impos- 
tures (for such they were) there were un- 
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foT^eriab^c mon'tats. But he composed 
hjc parts not only vadiout the least con- _ 
siderztson for tlic play as a *s hole, or ci'cn 
for the cliaracter as portrased b> the 
author (he al*..ays orbed out some Ginc}' ■ 
of his ov n), but v.nthout anj for tlte un- _ 
fonunate actors ■Rhotn he emp!cr,ed to ’ 
rjppon him. A great deal of that absence i 
of %ulgani} s.htch I base noted as char- j 
aaeristicofhjsmanagcrrcntT^-assecurcd * 
b) tlie simple method of not al!ov,ing ; 
his company to a«. He "r orl ed hard to • 
mabc them do -Rhai he ■l^-antcd for his 
ovm effects, but if thc\ tned to mal c indc- ' 
pendent effects of tlieir oi^n, he did not . 
hesitate to spoil diem by tncl^ of stage 
management. In dus v ay he thrci.* on _ 
himself the enormous burden of attracting 
the public single-handed He achics ed die 
celebrated feat of performing Hamlet v ith 
the part of Hamlet omitted and all the \ 
other parts as "w ell, substituting for it a^d 
for them the fascinating figure of Hcnr\ i 
In mg, ■rIhcIi for many years did not pall ' 
on his audience, and nescr palled on 
himself. If diosc present could base 
remembered Barr) Sullnan’s Hamlet n i 
the cightccn-siMics or foreseen Forbes- • 
Robertson’s IHmlct of the eighteen- i 
nineties •■omc of them mitiht Ins c said that ' 
In mg's Hamlet v.as neitlicr shilled c!ass.c 
acting nor Slial cspearN Hamie*, and that 
compared to Sullnan he i. .a-, a limp duffer 
and compared to Robert rm a ftra^ ; but ’ 
most of them v,ou!d base pa’d them 
monev none the Ic-s to enjoy the per- . 
fonmnce.*’san avatar of Htnra Inin". J 
Win n 1 Ti^e tiie as ord di ffcrl mean that 
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theatre, were an exasperating waste of the 
talent of the two artists who had seemed 
to me peculiarly fitted to hft the theatre 
out of its old ruts and head it towards un- 
explored regions of drama. With Lyceum 
Shakespear I had no patience. Shakespear, 
even in his integnty, could not satisfy the 
hungry nunds whose spiritual and intel- 
lectual appetites had been whetted and 
even created by Ibsen; and Shakespear in 
his integrity was then unknown in the 
theatre, and remained so until William 
Poel and Harley Granville-Barker redis- 
covered and revived him. The shreds and 
patches which Irving and his predecessors 
tore out of his plays and tacked crudely 
together for performances which were in- 
terrupted four or five times by intolerable 
intervals, during which the women in the 
audience sat in silent boredom whilst die 
men wandered about the corridors and re- 
freshment bars, were endurable only by 
people who, knowing no better, thought 
they were assisting at a very firstrate 
solemnization, and were helped by that 
illusion to persuade themselves that they 
were enjoying the best that a great insti- 
tution and two great performers could do 
for them. I knew better. Irving, wasting 
his possibihues in costly Bardicide, was 
v/asting Ellen Terry’s as well. Her only 
rival as a Shakespearean actress was the 
great Ada Crehan (who by a printer’s 
error became famous as Ada C. Rehan); 
and her genius too was being wasted by 
Augustin Daly, another master-mutilator 
of the unfortunate playwright whom he 
professed to adore. But as Daly did not 
himself act, his hackings and hewings 
were very l^ely addressed to the object 
of taking all the good hnes out of the 
other parts and adding them to Ada 
Rehan’s; and she spoke them so har- 
momously that when listening to her it 
was impossible to care much about any- 
thing but the mere music of her voice 
and Shakespear’s, whereas at the Lyceum 
Irving’s peculiarities were the first con- 


sideration. To him professionally Eller 
Terry was only the chief ornament of hi; 
theatre. Besides, his method was so slov 
that it was almost impossible to act witl 
him. She had to stop too often and tvai 
too long to susuun her part continuously 
when he was on the stage. 

All this enraged me. I can keep my 
temper as well as most people; for my 
double training as a cntic of highly sensi 
tive living persons and a propagandist 0 
seditious, not to say subversive, politica 
views, kept me constantly on my guan 
against letting my temper get the bette 
of me or my manners the worse of me u 
short, against the least indulgence of per 
sonal malice. Besides, I am tolerant ii 
matters of morals which provoke raos 
people to censoriousness; for to me 1 
great deal of current morahty is unsouni 
and mischievous. But when questions 0 
art are concerned I am really mahcious 
Retrogressive art and wasted or unworth 
ily used talent (the theatre is full of both 
make me aware that I am capable of some 
thing as near to hatred as any emotioi 
can be that has no taint of fear in it 
This correspondence shews how, becaus 
Irving would not put his peculiar talen 
at the service of tlie new and intensely 
interesting development of the dram: 
which had begun with Ibsen, and becausi 
he wasted not only his own talent bu 
Ellen’s, I destroyed her belief in him am 
gave shape and consciousness to her sens( 
of having her possibih'ties sterilized by 
him. Then her position became unbear- 
able; and she broke loose from the Ogre’s 
castle, as I called itf only to find that sh< 
had waited too long for his sake, and tha* 
her witlidrawal was rather a last servia 
to him than a first to herself. 

The castle did not long survive her de 
parture. Irving, himself poorer and thi 
landlords of the Lyceum Theatre riche 
than when he entered it, went to the pro 
vinces to exploit his great reputation am 
retrieve his fortunes as Barry Sullivan hai 
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built his up. When he died, he was buried 
as a prince of the theatre, in Westminster 
Abbey, with only one dissenting voice, 
which I, by good luck, succeeded in silen- 
ang. His singleness of interest and pur- 
pose, his industry, his imagination, and his 
intensity had triumphed over his ignor- 
ance and self-sought isolation, and almost 
made quahties of them, forang his audi- 
encestoattributetohimeveryialent,every 
digmty,andeveryaccomplislunent. Those 
who understood the art of the theatre 
'r and knew his limitations could challenge 

■ him on every point except one; and that 

■ one v'as his eminence. Even to call him 
eimnent behttles his achievement, he v'as 

{ pre-eminent. He was not pre-eminent in 

) or for this, that, or the other talent or 

“i faculty: his pre-eminencewasabstractand 

■' positive: a quahty in itself and in himself 

•j so powerful that it earned him to West- 

( minster Abbey. Unhke Macready, Forbes- 

■j Robertson, and many of the best aaors, 

•i he was stagestruck, and cared for notliing 

' but acting, a craze and a hnutanon if you 

- will, but one which saved him from being 

- half ashamed of his profession, as Shake- 
spear (the actor as distinct from the author) 

h was, and thus enabled him finally to ex- 

- tort from the Government for his art the 

' same ofiiaal recognmon which was ac- 

' corded as a matter of course to painting 
^ and music. 

- Ellen Terry, not at all stagestruck, was 

- extremely unlike Irving. She had had her 

^ professional technique hammered into her 

in her childhood by Mrs Charles Kean, 

; who would sit in the gallery and see to it 

I tliat every word of Ellen’s reached her 

there. Thus she liad skill at die back of 
I her beauty and charm. Success came to 

! her without the asking. She ne\ er had to 

^ I struggle, like Irving, against derision and 
*1 dislike. The few and insignificant at- 
tempts diat were made to caricature her 
V ere hopeless misfires, vhereascancatute 
r ! alone could gi\ e a truthful impression of 
:7‘ Ining. Tlie posdmmous statue of him 


outside the National Portrait Gallerj’ in 
London, though possibly quite accurate 
in its measurements, gives no notion of 
what he was like; and e\en the portrait 
by MiUais is only Irving carefully drest 
up to be as unhke himself as possible, the 
ghosdy impression of his Philip ll by 
^^Hiisrier being more suggestive of him 
than eidier. Artists were so eager to do 
Ellen Terry justice, and found it so diffi- 
cult, that they had neitlier die time nor die 
desire to mo^ her. AH diis smoothing of 
her path had its disad\antages. She was 
not hardened and ^ven die grim but in- 
valuable quality of tenaaty by ha^ng to 
struggle vith an implac^le resistance. 
Her value vas so prompdy and easily ad- 
mitted that she did not realize it herself at 
all fully. I have already said diat she trifled 
mth her career by leaving the stage for 
years to devote herself to Godvin, an 
eminent architect in full practice outside 
the dieatre. Irving would not have left the 
stage for a night to spend it with Helen 
of Troy. She squandered herself on all 
sorts of people and all sorts of interests 
until she lost the habit and power of 
mental concentration to such an extent 
that the slightest distracnon made her for- 
get her lines on the stage She told me 
once that her memory was all right, but 
that if on die stage she saw die smallest 
thmg (she instanced a matchbox) that had 
not been in exaedy the same place the 
night before, it interested her so much 
diat everydiing else at once wxnt out of 
her head. Her sister Kate told me im- 
patiently that Ellen could learn her parts 
well enough if she chose, but preferred 
to scatter her mind before die girls wdio 
crowded up to her to adore her. She was 
physically restless: when I reproached her 
for fidgeting she said “Do you know', I 
liave now eight on the stage: unless I ha\ e 
heaxy robes I cant keep on the ground.” 
She literally did not think enough of 
herself; that was why her greatest self- 
squandering of all, her devotion of her- 
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self to the support of Irving at the Lyceum 
Theatre, did not imtil it was too late pre- 
sent itself to her otherwise than as a quite 
ehgible professional opportunity. 

And so, in the end, my early vision of 
the two as ideal instruments for a new 
drama did not come true. 

When reading the letters which follow 
it must be borne in mind that long and 
intimate correspondence can occur only 
between people who never meet one an- 
other. Swift’s journal to Stella would not 
have been written if they had met every 
day as Ellen Terry and Irving did, in- 
stead of hving in separate islands. Ellen 
and I hved within twenty minutes of each 
other’s doorstep, and yet hved in diiferent 
worlds: she m a theatre that was a cen- 
tury behind the times, and I in a political 
society (the Fabian) a century ahead of 
them. We were both too busy to have 
any personal intercourse except with the 
people we were working with. Our corre- 
spondence began when I was a profes- 
sional cntic of music through a move she 
made to help a young musician in whom 
she was interested. Now cntics, hke den- 
tists, are a good deal occupied in hurting 
sensitive people in sensitive places; and 
as they have to do it in an entertaining 
manner, which no doubt gives them an 
^ of enjoying it, they produce an im- 
pression of Sadism. And so I, being a 
cntic, and, I hope, an entertaining one, 
had been classed by Ellen Terry as an un- 
amiable person This was fortunate for 
me, because instead of having to hve up 
to an exalted estunate of my ments I had 
only to be commonly civil and helpful to 
produce a surprised and pleased reaction 
in my favor. Finding her dehghtful as a 
correspondent, and having some gifts in 
that way myself, I improved the oppor- 
tunity to such purpose that we presently 
became occupied witii one another in a 
paper courtsWp, which is perhaps the 
pleasantest, as it is the most enduring, of 
all courtships. We both felt instmctively 


that a meeting might spoil it, and would 
certainly alter it and bring it into conflict 
with other personal relationships. And so 
I hardly ever saw her, except across the 
footlights, until the inevitable moment at 
last amved when we had to meet daily at 
the rehearsals of the play I wrote for her: 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. By 
that time Irving had passed out of her life, 
and indeed out of his own; and Ellen’s 
heart was for the moment vacant. I could 
not help speculating as to the possibihty 
of my filling the vacancy. But Providence 
had other views. At our first serious meet- 
ing in the rehearsal room at the Court 
Theatre, Ellen and I were talking together 
before business began when the door 
opened, and a young American actor, 
James Carew, who had been engaged to 
play the part of Captain Hamlin Kearney, 
came in. “Who is that^’’ said Ellen, look- 
ing at him with quick interest. “That’s 
the American captain’’ I answered. With- 
out an instant’s hesitation she sailed across 
the room; put Mr Carew in her pocket (so 
to speak); and married him. The lucky 
captive naturally made no resistance; and 
some of the letters in this volume shew 
how far the marnage was successful, 
though I cannot believe that James had 
any choice of his own in the matter. I was 
awestruck; for I had not believed it pos- 
sible for even the most wonderful of 
women to choose her man at a single 
glance and bear him oflF before he had 
time to realize who she was. Shooting a 
bon at sight is child’s play in comparison, 
because it does not matter which lion it 
happens to be: if you do not kill it, it may 
kill you; so— bang! But it matters very 
much which man it is when marriage is in 
question; and so swift a decision by a 
huntress who, far from being promiscu- 
ous in her attachments, was highly fastidi- 
ous, made me marvel and say to myself 
"There, but for the grace of God, goes 
Bernard Shaw.’’ 

After the play was disposed of our 
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meetings were few, and all acddental. One 
of these chance meetings was on a sum- 
mer day in the country near Elstree, 
where I came upon a crowd of people at 
work on a cinema film. Ellen Terry was 
there, acting the heroine. She was aston- 
ishingly beautiful. Shehad passed through 
that middle phase, so trying to handsome 
women, of matronly amphtude, and was 
agam tall and slender, with a new delicacy 
and intensity in her saddened expression. 
She was always a little shy in speaking to 
me; for ulking, hampered by material cir- 
cumstances, is awkifard and unsatisfac- 
tory after the perfect fireedom of writing 
between people who can wnte. She asked 
me why I did not ^ve her some work in 
the theatre. “I do not expect leading 
parts” she said: “I am too old. I am quite 
wilhng to play a charwoman. I shouldlike 
to play a charwoman.” “What would be- 
come of the play?” I said. “Iraa^ne a 
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scene in which the part of a canal barge 
tras played by a barfeship! What would 
happen to my play, or to anyone else’s, 
if whenever the clirR-oman appeared the 
audience forgot the hero and heroine, and 
could think of nothing but the wonderful 
dungs the charwoman was going to say 
and do?” It w'as unanswer^le; and -r e 
both, I think, felt ratlier inchned to crj*. 

She became a legend in her old age; 
but of that I ha\ e nothing to say; for w e 
did not meet, and, except for a few broken 
letters, did not wnte; and she never was 
old to me. 

Let those who may complain tliat it was 
all on paper remember that only on paper 
has humanity yet achie\ ed glorj', beauty, 
truth, knoT« ledge, wrtui^ and abiding 
love. 

Ayot St Lawrence 
x 6 th June 1929 
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I hasten to protest at the outset that I delicacy is such, that you might read his 
have no personal knowledge of the in- book aloud in an almshouse v/ithout 
corrigible Supertramp who wrote this shocking the squeamishness of old age, 
amazing book. If he is to be encouraged As for the young, nothing shocks die 
and approved, then British morality is a young. The immorality of the matter is 
mockery, British respectability an im- stupendous; but it is purely an industrial 
posture, and British industry a vice. Per- immorality. As to the sort of immorality 
haps they are* I have always kept an open that is most dreaded by schoolmistresses 
mind on the subject; but still one may ask and duennas, there is not a word in the 
some better ground for pitching them book to suggest that tramps know even 
out of window than the caprice of a what it means. On the contrary, I can 
tramp, quite believe that the author would die of 

I hope these expressions will not excite shame if he were asked to v/rite such 
unreasonable expectations of a thnlling books as Adam Bede or David Copper- 
realistic romance, or a scandalous chron- field, 

icle, to follow. Mr Davies’ autobiography The manuscnpt came into my hands 
is not a bit sensational: it might be the under the following circumstances. In the 
Post Office Directory for the matter of year 1905 I received by post a volume of 
that. A less simple minded supertramp poems by one William H. Davies, whose 
would not have ffiought it worth writing address was The Farm House, Kenning- 
at all; for it mentions nothing that might ton, S.E, I was surprised to learn that there 
not have happened to any of us. As to was still a farmhouse left in Kennington; 
scandal, I, though a most respectable for I did not then suspect that the Farm- 
author, have never wntten half so proper house, like the Shepherdess Walks and 
a book. These pudent pages are unstained Nightingale Lanes and Whetstone Parks 
with the frightful language, the debased of Bethnal Green and Holbom, is so 
dialect, of the fictitious proletarians of Mr called nowadays in irony, and is, in fact, 
RudyardKiplingandothergenteelwnters. a dosshouse, or hostelry where single men 
In them the patrons of the casual ward can have a night’s lodging for, at most, 
and the dosshouse argue with the de- sixpence. 

corum ofSocrates, and narrate in the style I was not surprised at getting the 
of Tacitus. They have that pleasant com- poems. I get a gift of minor poetry once 
binationofchildish freshness with scrupu- a week or so; and yet, hardened as I am 
lous literary conscientiousness only pos- to it, I sull, knowing how much these 
sible to people for whom speech, spoken little books mean to their authors, can 
or wntten, but espeaally written, is sull a seldom throw them aside v/ithout a 
feat to be admired and shewn off for its twinge of compuncuon which I allay by 
own sake. Not for the life of me could I a glance at one of the pages in the faint 
capture that boyish charm and combine but inexunguishable hope of finding 
it with the savoir vivre of an expenenced something valuable there. Sometimes a 
man of the world, much less of an ex- letter accompanies the book; and then I 
penenced tramp. The innocence of the get a rapid impression, from the hand- 
author’s manner and the perfection of his writing and notepaper as well as from the 
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binding and type in the book, or e\'en 
from the reputation of the publisher, of 
die and type of the author. Thus I 
guess Cambndge or Oxford or Maida 
Vale or West Kensington or Exeter or the 
lakes or the east coastj or a Newdigate 
prizeman, a romantic Jew, a maiden lady, 
a shy country parson or whom not, what 
not, where not. When Mr Davies* book 
came to hand my imagmanon failed me. 
I could not place him. There were no 
author’s compliments, no pubhsher’s 
compliments, indeed no publisher in the 
ordinary channel of the trade in minor 
poetry. The author, as far as I could guess, 
had walked into a printer’s or stationer’s 
shop; handed in his manuscript; and 
ordered his book as he nught have ordered 
a pau: of boots. It was marked “price half 
a crown.” An accompanying letter asked 
me very avilly if I required a half-crown 
book of verses; and if so, would I please 
send the author the half crown: if not, 
would I return the book. This was at- 
tractively simple and sensible. Further, 
the handwnang was remarkably delicate 
and individual: the sort of handwriting 
one might expect from Shelley or George 
Meredith. I opened the book, and v,as 
more puzzled than ever, for before I had 
read tliree lines I perceived that the author 
was a real poet. His work was not in the 
least strenuous or modem: there was in 
It no sign that he had ever read any- 
tliing later tlian Cowper or Crabbe, not 
even Byron, Shelley or Keats, much less 
Moms, Swinburne, Tennyson, or Henley 
and Kipling. Tliere was indeed no sign of 
his ever having read anything otherv^'isc 
thanas a child reads The result ■was a free- 
dom from literarj' vnilganty ■which "was 
like a draught of clear waiter in a desert. 
Here, I saw, w'as a genuine innocent, 
w nting odds and ends of \ erse about odds 
and ends of things, living quite out of the 
world in which such dungs are usually 
done, and knowing no better (or rather i 
no worse) than to get his book made by j 


the appropriate craftsman and hawk it 
round like any other ware. 

Evidently, then, a poor man It horri- 
fied me to think of a poor man spending 
his savings in printing something that no- 
body bujs: poetry, to wit. I thought of 
Browmng threatening to leav e thecountrv' 
when the Surveyor of Taxes fantastically 
assessed him for an imaginar) income 
derived from his poems. I thought of 
Morris, who, ev'en after The Earthly Para- 
dise, estimated his income as a poet at a 
hundred a year. I saw that this man might 
w ell be simple enough to suppose that he 
could go into the v erse business and make 
a living at it as one makes a living bv 
auctioneering or shopkeeping. So instead 
of throwing the book away as I have 
thrown so many, I w rote him a letter tell- 
ing him that he could not live by poetrv*. 
Also, I bought some spare copies, and 
told him to send them to such critics and 
verse fanciers as he knew* of, wondering 
whether they w’ould recognize a poet 
when they met one. 

And they actually did. I presently saw' 
in a London newspaper an enthusiastic 
nonce of the poems, and an account of an 
interview wiui tlie author, from w'hich I 
learnt that he w as a tramp; that “tlic farm 
house” was a dosshousc; and that he was 
cut off from ordinary industnal pursuits 
by two drcumstances; first, that he liad 
mislaid one of his feet somewhere on his 
trampings, and now' had to make shift as 
best be could with the otlier; second, tliat 
he -was a man of independent means — a 
rentier — in short, a gentleman 

The exact amount of his independent 
income was ten slullings a week. Finding 
this too much for his needs, he devoted 
twenty per cent of it to pensioning neces- 
sitous friends in his nauve place; sav ed a 
furtlier percentage to print v erses widt; 
and lived modestly on tlie remainder. My 
purchase of eight copies of tlie book 
enabled him, I gatliered, to discard all 
economy for about three montlis It also 
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moved him to offer me the privilege (for 
such I qiute sincerely deem it) of reading 
his autobiography in manuscript The 
follov/ing pages will enable the world at 
large to read it in print 

All I have to say by way of recom- 
mendation of the hook is that I have read 
it through from begimiing to end, and 
would have read more of it had there been 
any more to read. It is a placid narrative, 
unexadng in matter and unvarnished in 
manner, of the commonplaces of a tramp’s 
hfe. It is of a very curious quahty. Were 
not the author an approved poet of re- 
markable sensibility and delicacy I should 
put down the extraordinary quietness of 
his narrative to a monstrous callousness. 
Even as it is, I ask myself v/ith some in- 
dignation whether a man should lose a 
hmb with no more to-do than a lobster 
loses a claw or a lizard his tail, as if he 
could grov/ a nev/ one at his next halting 
place! If such a thing happened to me, 
I should begin the chapter describing it 
with “I now come to the event which 
altered the whole course of my life, and 
bhghted, etc. etc.” In Mr Davies’ pages 
the thing happens as unexpectedly as it 
did in real life, and with an effect on the 
reader as appalling as if he were an actual 
spectator. Fortunately it only happened 
once: half a dozen such shocks would 
make any book unbearable by a sensitive 
soul. 

I do not knov/ v/hether I should de- 
scribe our supertramp as a lucky man or 
an unlucky one. In making him a poet. 
Fortune gave him her supremest gift; but 
such Mgh ^fts are hardly personal assets: 
they are often terrible destinies and crush- 
ing burdens. Also, he chanced upon an 
independent income: enou^ to give him 
reasonable courage, and not enough to 
bring him under the hoof of suburban 
convention, lure him into a premature 
marriage, or deliver him into the hands of 
the doctors. Still, not quite enough to 
keep Hs teeth in proper repdr and his feet 


dry in all v/eathers. 

Some flat bad luck he has had. I sup- 
pose every imaginative boy is a criminal, 
steahng and destroying for the sake of 
being great in the sense in v/hich great- 
ness is presented to him in the romance 
of history. But very few get caught Mr 
Davies unfortunately v/as seized by the 
pohce; haled before the ma^strate; and 
made to expiate by stripes the bygone 
crimes of myself and some millions of 
other respectable dtizens. That was hard 
luck, certainly. It gives me a feeling of 
moral superiority to him; for I never fell 
into the hands of the pohce — ^at least they 
did not go on with the case (one of in- 
cendiarism), because the gentleman whose 
property I burnt had a strong sense of 
humor and a kindly nature, and let me off 
when I made him a precocious speech — 
the first I ever delivered— on the thought- 
lessness of youth. It is remarkable what a 
difference it makes, this matter of the 
pohce; though it is obviously quite beside 
the ethical question. Mr Davies tells us, 
with his inimitable quiet modesty, that he 
begged, stole, and drank. Now I have 
begged and stolen; and if I never drank, 
that was only an application of the prin- 
ciple of division of labor to the Shaw clan; 
for several members of it drank enough 
for ten. But I have always managed to 
keep out of the casual ward and the police 
court; and this gives me an ineffable sense 
of superior respectabihty when I read the 
deplorable confessions of Mr Davies, 
who is a true poet in his disregard for 
appearances, and is quite athome in tramp 
wards. 

Another effect of this book on me is to 
make me realize v/hat a slave of conven- 
tion I have been all my hfe. When I think 
of the way I worked tamely for my living 
during all those years when Mr Davies, a 
free knight of the highv/ay, hved like a 
pet bird on titbits, I feel that I have been 
duped out of my natural liberty. Why 
had I not the luck, at the outset of my 
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career, to meet that tramp "nho came to 
Mr Davies, lihe Evangelist to Christian, 
on the first day of liis Amencan pilgrim’s 
progress, and saved him on the very brink 
of looking for a job, by bidding him to 
take no thought for the morrow; to ask 
and It should be ^ven to him; to knock 
and it should be opened to him; and to 
freehimself from the middle-class assump- 
tion that only through taking a ticket can 
one take a train. Let every youth into 
whose hands this book falls ponder its 
lesson well, and, when next his parents 
and guardians attempt to drive him into 
some inliuman imprisonment and drud- 
gery under the pretext that he should earn 
his own hvmg, think of the hospitable 
countrysides of America, •wnth their farm- 
houses overflowing with milk and honey 
for the tramp, and their offers of adoption 
for every day laborer with a dash of 
poetry in him 

And then, how much did I know about 
hotels until I read this book* I have often 
wondered how' die poor travel; for it is 
plrin that the Ritzes and Metropoles, and 
even the hotels noted by Baedeker as 
“unpretending,” ate not for them. Where 
does die man with sixpence in liis pocket 
stay? Mr Davies knows. Read and learn. 

It is to be noted diat Mr Davies is no 
propagandist of dieillusionsofdiemiddle- 
class tramp fancier. You never suspect 
him of having read Lavengro, or got his 
nouons of nomads from Mr Tlieodore 
Watts Dunton He does not tell 5 ou diat 
diere is honor among tramps: on die con- 
trary, he makes it clear diat only by being 
too destitute to be wordi robbing and 
murdenng can a tramp insure himself 
against being robbed and murdered by 
his comrade of die road. The tramp is 
fastidious and accomplished, audaaous 


and self-possssed; but he is free from 
divine exploitation: he has no orbit: he 
has the endless trouble of doing w hat he 
hkes with himself^ and die endles dis- 
countenance of being passed by as useless 
by die life Force diat finds superselfish 
work for other men. That, I suppose, is 
why Mr Davies tramps no more, but 
writes verses and saves money to print 
diem out of eight shillings a week. And 
diis, too, at a moment when the loss of 
a hmb has placed within his reach sudi 
success in begging as he had nev er before 
dared to dream of! 

Mr Davies is now a poet of established 
reputation. He no longer prints his v erses 
and hawks them: heis regularly published 
and reviewed. "'STiedier he finds the 
change a lucrativ e one I v enture to doubt. 
That the verses in The Soul’s Destrover 
and in his New' Poems will liv e is beyond 
question; but w hether Mr Davies can Hv c 
if anything happens to his eight shillings 
a week (unless he takes to die road agmn) 
is anodier matter. Tliat is perhaps why he 
has advised himself to write and print his 
autobiography, and try his luck widi it as 
Man of Letters in a more general sense. 
Though It is only in verse that he wnies 
exquisitely, yet diis book, wiiicli is printed 
as it w-as written, without any academic 
corrections from the point of view of the 
Perfect Commercial Letter W'riter, is 
worth reading by literary' experts for its 
style alone. And since his manner is so 
quiet, it has been thought well by his 
fnends and his publishers to send a 
trumpeter before him the more effectually 
to call attention to lum before he begins. 
I have volunteered for diat job for the 
sake of lus poems. Having now done it 
after my w ell-know n manner, I retire and 
leave die stage to him 
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The re-publication of this open letter 
to Mr Benjamin Tucker places me, not 
for the first time, in the difficulty of the 
joumahst whose work survives the day 
on which It was written. What the jour- 
nalist wntes about is what everybody is 
thinking about (or ought to be thinking 
about) at the moment of wnting. To 
revive his utterances when everybody is 
thinking about something else; when the 
tide of pubhc thought and imagination 
has turned; when the front of the stage is 
filled with new actors; when many lusty 
crowers have either survived their vogue 
or perished with it; when the little men 
you patronized have become great, and 
the great men you attacked have been 
sanctified and pardoned by popular senti- 
ment in the tomb: all these inevitables 
test the quahty of your journalism very 
severely. Nevertheless, journalism can 
claim to be the highest form of literature; 
for all the highest hterature is journalism. 
The writer who aims at producing the 
platitudes which are "not for an age, but 
for all time” has his reward in being 
unreadable in all ages; whilst Plato and 
Aristophanes trying to knock some sense 
into the Athens of their day. Shake- 
spear peopling that same Athens with 
Elizabethan mechanics and Warwickshire 
hunts, Ibsen photographing the local 
doctors and vestrymen of a Norwegian 
parish, Carpacao painting the hfe of St 
Ursula exactly as if she were a lady living 
in the next street to him, are still alive and 
at home everywhere among the dust and 
ashes of many thousands of academic, 
punctilious, most archaeologically correct 
men of letters and art who spent their 
hves haughtily avoiding the joumahst’s 
vulgar obsession with the ephemeral. I 
also am a joumahst, proud of it, deliber- 


ately cutting out of my works all that is 
not journalism, convinced that nothing 
that is not journalism will live long as 
hterature, or be of any use whilst it does 
hve. I deal with all penods; but I never 
study any period but the present which 
I have not yet mastered and never shall; 
and as a dramatist I have no clue to any 
historical or other personage save that 
part of him which is also myself, and 
which may be nine tenths of him or 
ninety-nine hundredths, as the case may 
be (if, indeed, I do not transcend the 
creature), but which, anyhow, is all that 
can ever come within my knowledge of 
his soul. The man who writes about him- 
self and his own time is the only man who 
writes about all people and about all time. 
The other sort of man, who beheves that 
he and his period are so distinct from all 
other men and periods that it would be 
immodest and irrelevant to allude to 
them or assume that they could illustrate 
anything but his own private circum- 
stances, is the most infatuated of all the 
egotists, and consequently the most un- 
readable and negligible of all the authors 
And so, let others cultivate what they call 
literature: journalism for me! 

The following remnant of the journal- 
ism of 1895 will, I hope, bear out these 
preliminary remarks, which are none the 
less valid because they are dragged inhere 
to dismount the critics who ride the high 
horse of Letters at me. It was undertaken 
tmder the follovdng circumstances. In 
1893 Doctor Max Nordau, one of those 
remarkable cosmopohtan Jews who go 
forth against modem avihzation as David 
went against the Philistines or Charles 
Martel against the Saracens, smiting it hip 
and thigh without any sense of common 
humanity with it, trumped up an indict- 
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ment of its men of genius as depra% ed 
Junaocs, and pled it German) before 
the bar of Europe under the title Entar- 
tung. It was soon translated for England 
and America as Degeneration. Like all 
ngorous and thorough-going sallies of 
speaal pleading, it had its value; for the 
way to get at Sie merits of a case is not 
to bsten to the fool who imagines himself 
impartial, but to get it argued with reck- 
less bias for and against. To imderstand 
a saint, you must hear the devil’s advo- 
cate; and the same is true of the arust. 
Nordau had bnefed himself as devil’s 
advocate against die great artistic reputa- 
tions of the XDC cenmry; and he did his 
duty as well as it could be done at the 
price, incidentally saying many more true 
and important ^ngs ^an most of the 
counsel on the other side were capable of. 

Indeed counsel on the other side mostly 
threw up their briefs in constemaoon,and 
began to protest that they entirely agreed 
with Dr Nordau, and that though they 
had perhaps dallied a little with feissetti, 
Wagner, Ibsen, Tolstoy, Nietzsche, and 
the rest of the degenerates before their 
true character had been exposed, yet they 
had never really approved of tliem. Even 
those who stood to tlieir guns had not 
sufRcient variety of culture to contradict 
tlie cosmopolitan doctor on more than 
one or tw'o points, being often not cham- 
pions of Art at large, but merely jealous 
fanciers of some particular artist. Thus 
tlie Wignerians W’ere ready to gi\e up 
Ibsen; tiie Ibsciutes were equally sus- 
picious of Wagner; die Tolstoj-ans ga\e 
up botli; the Nietzscheans were only too 
glad to see Tolstoy catching it; and the 
connoisseurs of Impressionism in paint- 
ing, though fairly impartial in music and 
literature, could not handle the technics 
of die case for the defence. Yet Dr 
Nordau knew so litde, and his teclinical | 
handling of painting and music was so 1 
hke Captain Lemuel GuIUier’s nautical i 
obsen'arions, that I, being familiar with ' 


all the arts, and as accustomed as an\ Jew 
to the revolutionary cosmopolitan cli- 
mate, looked on at his tnumph much as 
Napoleon looked on at the massacre of 
the Swiss, dunking how eas} it would be 
to change the rout into the cheapest of 
\ictories. However, none of our silly 
editors had the gumption to offer me die 
command; so, hke Napoleon, I went 
home and left them to be cut to pieces. 

But Destiny will not allow her offers 
to be completely oierlooked In die 
Easter of 1895, w hen Nordau was master 
of the field, and the newspaper cham- 
pions of modem Literature and Art w ere 
on their knees before him, w eeping and 
protesting their innocence, I wws staging 
m the wooden hotel on Beachy Head, 
with a select partj* of Fabians, politi- 
cians, and pblosophers, dihgendy trj- 
ing to nde a bicycle for the first nmc 
in my hfc. My efforts set die coastguards 
laughing as no audience had ever laughed 
at my plays. I made myself ridiculous 
with sucli success diat I felt quite ready 
to laugh at somebody else Just dien dicrc 
arnted a proposal from Mr Benjamin 
Tucker, pmiosophic Anarchist, and Ed- 
itor of an American paper called Liberty, 
which, as It w-as written valiandy up to 
Its tide, was having a desperate stru^le 
for existence in a country where e\cry 
citizen is free to suppress hbcrtj', and 
usually does so in such moments as he 
cares to spare from the pursuit of monej . 
Mr Tucker, seeing that nobody had 
answered Dr Nordau, and pexcd\ing 
with the penetration of an unterrified 
common sense diat a doctor who had 
written mamfest nonsense must be 
answerable technicallj by anjbody who 
could handle his w capons, was of opinion 
that I was the man to do it. Accordingly, 
i said Mr Tucker, I in\itc \ou, Shaw, to 
I ascertain die highest price that has e\er 
I been paid to any man, e\en to Gladstone, 
for a magazine article; and I will pa} } ou 
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that pnce for a review of Degeneration in 
the columns of Liberty. 

This was really great editing. Mr 
Tucker got his review, as he deserved, 
and sent a copy of the number of Liberty 
containing it (now a collector’s treasure) 
to every paper in the United States. There 
was a brisk and quick sale of copies in 
London among Ae cognoscenti. And 
Degeneration was never heard of again. 
It is open to the envious to contend that 
this was a mere coinadence — that the 
Degeneration boom was exhausted at 
that moment; but I naturally prefer to 
believe that 1^ Tucker and I slew it. I 
may add that the slaughter inadentally 
ruined Mr Tucker, as a circulation among 
cognoscenti does not repay the cost of a 
free distribution to the Phihstines; but 
Mr Tucker was always ruining himself 
for Liberty and always retrieving the 
situation by his business ability. I saw 
him this year in London, as prosperous 
looking a man as I could desire to dine 
with, tltirsting for fresh struggles with the 
courts and public departments of the 
United States. 

I have left the essay substantially as it 
first appeared, the mam alteration being 
an expansion of the section dealing with 
the importance of that mass of law which 
hes completely outside morals and re- 
hgion, and is really pure convention; the 
point being, not that the course prescribed 
by such law is ethically right, or indeed 
better in any sense than its direct opposite 
(as in the rule of the road, for example), 
but that it is absolutely necessary for 
economy and smoothness of social action 
that everybody should do the same thing 
and be able to count on everybody else 
doing it, I have appropriated this from 
Mr Aylmer Maude’s criticism of Tol- 
stoyan Anarchism, on which I am unable 
to improve. 

I have also, with the squeamishness of 
advandng years, softened one or two 


expressions which now shock me as un- 
civil to Dr Nordau. In doing so I am not 
offering him the insult of an attempt to 
spare his feelings: I am simply trying to 
mend my own manners. 

Finally, let me say that though I think 
this essay of mine did dispose of Dr 
No'rdau’s special pleadings, neither the 
pleadings nor the cnticism dispose of the 
main question as to how far genius is a 
morbid symptom. I should rather like 
Dr Nordau to try again; for I do not see 
how any observant student of genius 
from the life can deny that the Arts have 
their criminals and lunatics as well as 
their sane and honest men (they are more 
or less the same men too, just as our 
ordinary criminals are in the dock by the 
accident of a single transaction and not 
by a difference in nature between them 
and the judge and jury), and that the 
gratuitous delusion that the great poet 
and artist can do no wrong is much more 
mischievous than the necessary conven- 
tion that the King can do no wrong and 
that the Pope is infallible. 

In my play called The Doctor’s Dil- 
emma I have recognized this by dramatiz- 
ing a rascally genius, with the disquieting 
result that several highly intelligent and 
sensitive persons have passionately de- 
fended hi^ on the ground, apparently, 
that high artistic faculty and an ardent 
artistic imagination entitle a man to be 
recklessly dishonest about money and 
recklessly selfish about women, just as 
kingship in an African tnbe entitles a 
man to kill whom he pleases on the most 
tnfling provocation. I know no harder 
practical question than how much selfish- 
ness one ought to stand from a gifted 
person for the sake of his gifts or on the 
chance of his being right in the long run. 
The Superman will certainly come hke a 
thief in the night, and be shot at accord- 
ingly; but we cannot leave our property 
wholly undefended on that account. On 
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ie other hand, -B'e cannot ask die Super- i Still, especially vhen ■s-e turn from 
lan simply to add a higher set of '.irtues | conduct to the expr^sion of opimon — 
lO current respectable morals; for he is | from -R-hat the man of genius dares do to 
undoubtedly going to empty a good deal ] -R-hat he dar^ ad\ ocate — ^it is neccsscr}' 
of respectable morahty out like so much ‘ for the -Relfare of soden* that genius 
dirty rrater, and repkce it by new and ^ should be privileged to utter sedition, to 
strange customs, sheddmg old obhga- i blaspheme, to outrage good taste, to 
nonsand accepting newand heavier ones. } corrupt the youthful mind, and, gener- 
Every step of his progress must homfy ally, to scandalize one's uncles. But such 
conventional people; and if it were pos- licence is accordahle only on the assump- 
sifale for even the most superior man to non that men of genius are saner, sounder, 
march ahead all the time, every pioneer farther sighted and deeper fathoming than 
ofthe march tovi-ards the Supermamvould the uncles; and it is idle to demand 
be cruafied. Fortunately what actually unlimited toleration of apparentiv out- 
happens is that your geniuses are for the rageous conduct on the pica tliat the 
most part keeping step and marking time offender is a genius, ev cn if by the abnor- 
with the rest, an occasional stumble for- mal development of some specific taknt 
ward being die utmost they can accom- he may be highly skilled as an artist, 
pbsh, often visibly against thdr ovm Andrea del Sarto was a better draughts- 
notions of propriety. The greatest pos- man and fresco painter tlian Raphael, but 
sible differerce in conduct between a he was a swindler all the same: and no 
genius and his contemporaries is so small honorable artist w ould plead on his bc- 
that It IS alw'ays difficult to persuade the half that misappropriating trust money 
people who are in daily contact with the is one of the superiorities of that verv 
giftedonetbatheisanybodyinparticular; loosely defined diatliesis which we call 
sJI the instances to the contrar}- (Gorki the artistic temperament. If Dr Nordau 
scandalizing New' York, for example) w ould make a serious attempt to shew us 
being cases in which the genius is in con- exactly where we arc in this matter bv 
flict, not with contemporary feeling in his ascertaining the real stigmata of genius; 
own class, but with some institution so that we may know whom to crucifv, 
which is far behind the times, like the and whom to put above the law, he would 
institution of mamage in Russia (to put place the civilization he attacks under an 
it no nearer home). In really contem- obligation which would wipe out the 
porarv' situations, your genius is ev er i ! marks of all ihe w ounds (mostly ilior- 
part genius and 99 parts Torv- i oughly deserved) he has dealt it. 
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L PROFESSOR OF PHONETICS 
As imII be seen later on, Pygmalion 
Kds, not a preface, but a sequel, which 
have supphed in its due place. 

The English ha\ e no respect for their 
nguage, and ill not teach their children 
speak It. They spell it so abominably 
at no man can teach himself nhat it 
unds like. It is impossible for an Eng- 
hman to open liis mouth iMthout mak- 
g some other Englishman hate or despise 
m. German and Spanish are accessible 
foreigners: English is not accessible 
en to Englishmen. The reformer Eng- 
tid needs today is an energetic phonedc 
ithusiasf that is why I have made such 
one die hero of a popular plaj', Tliere 
i\c been heroes of diat kind crying in 
ctnldemcss for many years past When 
lecamc interested in Ae subject totvards 
c end of the cightcen-se\ ennes, the 
ustnous Alexander Mehille Bell, the 
vcnlor ofVisible Speech, had emigrated 
Canada, where his son invented the 
Icphonc; but Alexander ]. Ellis ti-as still 
London patriarch, wndi an impresnvc 
:ad alwa} s cox cred by a x cl\ et skull cap, 
r •tv Inch he would apologize to public 
ectings in a very courtly manner. He 
id Tno Pagliardmi, anodier phoneuc 
!teran, were men whom it was impos- 
ile to dislike. Henrj Sw ect, then a young 
an, lacked their sw ectness of character; 
: w as about as conaliatorj' to com en- 
>nal mortals as Ibsen or Samuel Butler. 
IS great abilitj’ as a phonetician (lie was, 
think, die best of diem all at his job) 
3uld have cntidcd him to high offiaal 
cognition, and perhaps enabled him to 
ipulanze ins subject, but for his Satanic 
ntempt for all academic dignitaries and 
rsons in general w ho diought more of 


Greek than of phonetics. Once, in die 
days when the Imperial Insutute rose m 
Soudi Kensington, and Joseph Chamber- 
lain was booming the Empire, I induced 
the editor of a leading monthly rcvica to 
commission an article from Sweet on the 
imperial importance of his subject. Wlicn 
it arrived, it contained nothing but a 
savagely densiv e attack on a professor of 
language and literature w hose chair Sw ect 
regarded as proper to a phonetic expert 
only. Tlie aracle, being libellous, h?d to 
be returned as impossible; and I had to 
renounce my dream of dragging its audior 
into the limelight, k^Hicn I met him after- 
wards, for die first time for many x cars, 
I found to my astonishment that he, who 
had been a quite tolerably prcscntible 
young man, had actually managed by 
sheer scorn to alter his personal appear- 
ance until he had become a sort of wall - 
ing repudiation of Oxford and all ns tradi- 
tions. It must have been largelx in his 
own despite diat he was squeezed into 
somediing called a Readership of phon- 
etics dicre. Tlie future of phonetics rests 
probably widi his pupils, who all swore 
by him; but nothing could brine the 
man himself into anx sort of compliance 
w idi die umx ersity to w Inch he ncx erthe- 
less clung by divine nght m an intensely 
Oxonian way. I daresay his papers, if 
he has left any, include some satires that 
maybe published without too dcstructix c 
results fifty 5 C.TS hence. Hewas, I belicx e, 
not in die least an illnaiurcd man. xerx' 
much the opposite, I should say; but he 
would not suffer fools gladlx. 

Those who knew him will recognize 
in mx third act die allusion to the patent 
shorthand in w hicli he used to wnte post- 
cards, and w Inch may be acquired from 
a four and sixpenny manual published by 
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the Clarendon Press. The postcards which 
Mrs Higgins describes are such as I have 
received from Sweet. I would decipher a 
sound which a cockney would represent 
by lerr, and a Frenchman by seu, and then 
write demanding with some heat what on 
earth it meant Sweet, with boundless con- 
tempt for my stupidity, would reply that 
it not only meant but obviously was the 
word Result, as no other word containing 
that sound, and capable of making sense 
with the context, existed in any language 
spoken on earth. That less expert mortals 
should require fuller indications was be- 
yond Sweet’s patience. Therefore, though 
the v/hole point of his ‘Current Short- 
hand’ is that it can express every sound 
in the language perfectly, vov/els as well 
as consonants, and that your hand has to 
make no stroke except the easy and cur- 
rent ones with which you write m, n, 
and u, 1, p, and q, scribbling them at 
whatever angle comes easiest to you, his 
unfortunate determination to make this 
remarkable and quite le^le script serve 
also as a shorthand reduced it in his own 
practice to the most inscrutable of crypto- 
grams. His true objective was the pro- 
vision of a full, accurate, legible script for 
our noble but ill-dressed language; but 
he v/as led past that by his contempt for 
the popular Pitman system of shor^and, 
which he called the Pitfall system. The 
triumph of Pitman was a triumph of busi- 
ness organization: there was a v/eekly 
paper to persuade you to learn Pitman: 
there v/ere cheap textbooks and exercise 
books and transcripts of speeches for you 
to copy, and schools where expenenced 
teachers coached you up to the necessary 
proficiency. Sweet could not organize his 
market in that fashion. He might as well 
have been the Sybil who tore up the 
leaves of prophecy that nobody would 
attend to. The four and sixpenny manual, 
mostly in his lithographed handwriting, 
that v'as never vulgarly advertized, may 
perhaps some day be taken up by a syndi- 


cate and pushed upon the pubh'c as The 
Times pushed the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica; but until then it v/ill certainly not 
prevail against Pitman. I have bought 
three copies of it during my lifetime; and 
I am informed by the publishers that its 
cloistered existence is sail a steady and 
healthy one. I actually learned the system 
two several times; and yet the shorthand 
in which I am v/riting these h'nes is Pit- 
man’s. And the reason is, that my secre- 
tary cannot transcribe Sweet, having been 
perforce taught in the schools of Pitman. 
Therefore, Sweet railed at Pitman as 
vainly as Thersites railed at Ajax: his rail- 
lery, hov/evcr it may have eased his soul, 
gave no popular vogue to Current Short- 
hand. 

Pygmalion Higgins is not a portrait of 
Sweet, to whom die adventure of Eliza 
Doolittle would have been impossible; 
still, as will be seen, there are touches 
of Sweet in the play. With Higgins’s 
physique and temperament Sweet might 
have set the Thames on fire. As it was, 
he impressed himself professionally on 
Europe to an extent that made his com- 
parative personal obscunty, and the failure 
of Oxford to do justice to his eminence, 
a puzzle to foreign spedahsts in his sub- 
ject. I do not blame Oxford, because I 
think Oxford is quite right in demanding 
a certain sodal amenity from its nurslings 
(heaven knows it is not exorbitant in its 
requirements!); for although I well know 
how hard it is for a man of genius with a 
senously underrated subject to maintain 
serene and kindly relations with the men 
who underrate it, and who keep all the 
best places for less important subjects 
which they profess without originality 
and sometimes without much capadty for 
them, still, if he overv'helms them with 
wrath and disdain, he cannot expect them 
to heap honors on him. 

Of the later generations of phoneudans 
I know little. Among them tovers the 
Poet Laureate [Robert Bridges], to whom 
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perhaps Higgins may owe his Miltonic 
sympathies, though here ^ain I must 
disclaim all portraiture. But if the play 
makes the pubhc aware that there are 
such people as phoneticians, and that 
theyare among the mostimportantpeople 
in England at present, it will serve its turn. 

I wish to boast that Pygmahon has 
been an extremely successfid play all over 
Europe and North Amenca as well as at 
home It is so intensely and deliberately 
didactic, and its subject is esteemed so 
dry, that I dehght in throwing it at the 
heads of the wiseacres who repeat the 
parrot cry that art should never be di- 
dactic. It goes to prove my contention that 
art should never be anything else. 

Finally, and for the encouragement of 
people troubled with accents that cut 
them oflf from all high employment, I may 


add that the change wroughtby Professor 
Higgins in the flower-girl is neither im- 
possible nor uncommon The modem 
conaerge’s daughter who fulflls her am- 
bition by playing the Queen of Spam in 
Ruy Bias at die Theatre Fran9ais is only 
one of many thousands of men and 
women who have sloughed off their 
native dialects and acquired a new tongue. 
But the thing has to be done scientiflcSly, 
or the last state of the aspirant may be 
worse than the first. An honestand natural 
slum dialect is more tolerable than the 
attempt of a phonetically untaught person 
to imitate the vulgar dialect of the golf 
club; and I am sorry to say that in spite 
of die efforts of our Royal Academy of 
Dramanc Art, there is still too much sham 
golfing Enghsh on our stage, and too little 
of die nobleEnglishof Forbes Robertson. 
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THE AUTHOR’S APOLOGY FOR 
GREAT CATHERINE 

Exception has been taken to the title 
of this seeming tomfoolery on the ground 
that the Catherine it represents is not 
Great Catherine, but the Cathenne whose 
gallantries provide some of the lightest 
pages of modem history. Great Cather- 
ine, it is said, was the Catherine whose 
diplomacy, whose campaigns and con- 
quests, whose plans of Liberal reform, 
whose correspondence with Grimm and 
Voltaire enabled her to cut such a magni- 
ficent figure in the XVIII century. In 
reply, I can only confess that Catherine’s 
diplomacy and her conquests do not in- 
terest me. It is clear to me that neither 
she nor the statesmen with whom she 
played this mischievous kind of political 
chess had any notion of the real history 
of their own times, or of the real forces 
that were moulding Europe. The French 
Revolution, which made such short work 
of Cathenne’s Voltairean principles, sur- 
prised and scandalized her as much as it 
surprised and scandalized any provindai 
governess in the French chateaux. 

The main difference between her and 
our modem Liberal Governments was 
that whereas she talked and wrote quite 
intelhgently about Liberal pnnaples be- 
fore she was frightened into making such 
talking and wnting a flogging matter, our 
Liberal ministers take the name of Liber- 
ahsm in vain without knowing or caring 
enough about its meaning even to talk 
and scnbble about it, and pass their flog- 
ging Bilk, and institute their prosecutions 
for sedition and blasphemy and so forth, 
without the faintest suspicion that such 
proceedings need any apology from the 
Liberal point of view. 


It was quite easy for Patiomkin to 
humbug Catherine as to the condition of 
Russia by conducting her through sham 
aties mn up for the occasion by scemc 
artists; but in the little world of European 
court intrigue and dynastic diplomacy 
which was the only world she knew she 
was more than a match for him and for 
all the rest of her contemporaries. In such 
intrigue and diplomacy, however, there 
was no romance, no sdentific political in- 
terest, nothing Aat a sane mind can now 
retain even if it can be persuaded to waste 
time in reading it up. But Cathenne as a 
woman, with plenty of character and (as 
we should say) no morals, still fascinates 
and amuses us as she fascinated and 
amused her contemporaries. They were 
great sentimental comedians, these Peters, 
Elizabeths, and Cathennes who played 
their Tsarships as eccentric character 
parts, and produced scene after scene of 
furious harlequinade with the monarch as 
clown, and of tragic rehef in the torture 
chamber with tlie monarch as pantomime 
demon committing real atroanes, not for- 
getting the indispensable love interest on 
an enormous and utterly indecorous scale. 
Catherine kept this vast Guignol Theatre 
open for nearly half a century, not as a 
Russian, but as a highly domesticated 
German lady whose household routine 
was not at all so unhke that of Queen 
Victoria as might be expected from the 
difference in their notions of propriety in 
sexual relations. 

In short, if Byron leaves you vdth an 
impression that he said very little about 
Cathenne, and that little not what was 
best worth saying, I beg to correct your 
impression by assunng you that what 
Byron said was all there really is to say 
that IS worth sa3dng. His Catherine is 
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my Catherine and everybody’s Catherine. 
The young man "who gams her ftvor is a 
Spanish nobleman in his version. I have 
made him an Enghsh country gentleman, 
who gets out of his rather dangerous 
scrape by simphaty, smcerity, and the 
courage of these qualities- By tlus I have 
given some offence to the many Britons 
who see themselves as heroes: what they 
mean by heroes bemg theatrical snobs of 
superhuman pretensions which, though 
quite groundless, are admitted with awe 
by the rest of the human race. They say I 
think an Englishman a fool. When I do, 
they have themselves to thank. 

I must not, however, pretend that his- 
torical portraiture was the motive of a 
play that will leave the reader as ignorant 
of Russian history as he may be now be- 
fore he has turned the page. Nor is the 
sketch of Cathenne complete even idio- 
syncrancally, leaving her pohtics out of 
die quesoon For example, she wrote 
bushels of plays. I confess I have not yet 
read any of them. The truth is, this play 
grew out of the relations which inevit- 
ably exist in die theatre between authors 
and actors. If the actors have sometimes 
to use their skill as the author’s puppets 
rather than in foil self-expression, the 
author has sometimes to use his skill as 
the actors’ tailor, fimng them with parts 
wntten to display the virtuosity of the 
performer rather than to solve problems 
of hfe, character, or history. Feats of this 
kind may tickle an author’s technical van- 
ity; but he is bound on such occasions to 
admit that the performer for w'hom he 
wntes IS “the onhe b^etter” of his work, 
which must be regarded critically as an 
addition to the debt dramatic literature 
owes to die art of acting and its expon- 
ents. Those who have seen Miss Gertrude 
Kingston play the part of Catherme will 
have no difficulty in beheving that it was 
her talent rather than mine foat brought 
the play into existence. I once recom- 
mended Miss Kingston professionally to 


play queens. Now in the modem drama 
there vpere no queens for her to play; and 
as to die older literature of our stage, did 
it not provoke the veteran actress in Sir 
Arthur Pinero’s Trelawmy of die Wells 
to declare diat, as parts, queens are not 
worth a tinkers oath? hhss Kingston’s 
comment on my suggestion, though more 
elegandy worded, was to the same effect; 
and it ended in my having to make good 
my advice by wnting Great Cadienne. 
History provided no other queen capable 
of standing up to our joint talents. 

In composing such bravura pieces, the 
author hmits himself only by the range 
of the virtuoso, which by definition 
transcends the modesty of nature. If my 
Russians seem more Muscovite than any 
Russian, and my Enghsh people more in- 
sular than any Briton, I will not plead, as 
I honesdy might, diat the fiction has yet 
to be wntten diat can exaggerate the real- 
ity of such subjects; that the apparently 
outrageous Patiomkln is but a timidly 
bowdlerized ghost of die onginal; and 
that Giptain Edstaston is no more dian a 
miniature that might hang appropnately 
on the walls of mneteen out of twenty 
Enghsh country houses to this day. An 
artistic presentment must not condescend 
to justify itself by a comparison with 
crude nature; and I prefer to admit that 
in this kind my dramatis persona are, as 
they should be, of the stage stagey, chal- 
lenging the actor to act up to them or be- 
yond diem, if he can. The more heroic 
the overcharging, the better for the per- 
formance. 

In drag^ng the reader thus for a mo- 
ment behind the scenes, I am departing 
from a rule whichlhavehitherto imposed 
on myself so ngidly that I never permit 
myself, even in a stage direction, to let 
shp a word that could bludgeon foe im- 
agination of foe reader by reminding him 
of foe boards and foe foofoghts and foe 
sky borders and foe rest of foe foeatncal 
scaffoldmg, for which nevertheless I have 
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to plan as carefully as if I were the head 
carpenter as well as the author. But even 
at the nsk of talking shop, an honest play- 
wright should take at least one opportun- 
ity of acknowledging that his art is not 
only hmited by die art of the actor, but 
often stimulated and developed by it. 
No sane and skilled author writes plays 
that present impossibilities to the actor or 
to the stage engineer. If, as occasionally 
happens, he asks tliem to do things that 
they have never done before and cannot 
conceive as presentable or possible (as 
Wagner and Thomas Hardy have done, 
for example), it is always found that the 
difficulties are not really insuperable, the 
author having foreseen unsuspected pos- 
sibilities both in the actor and in the audi- 
ence, whose will-to-make-believe can per- 
form the quaintest miracles. Thus may 
authors advance the arts of acting and of 
staging plays. But the actor also may en- 
large the scope of the drama by display- 
ing powers not previously discovered by 
the author. If the best available actors are 
only Horatios, the authors will have to 
leave Hamlet out, and be content with 
Horatios for heroes. Some of the differ- 
ence between Shakespear’s Orlandos and 
Bassanios and Bertrams and his Hamlets 
and Macbeths must have been due not 
only to his development as a dramatic 
poet, but to the development of Burbage 
as an actor. Playwrights do not write for 
ideal actors when ffieir livelihood is at 
stake: if they did, they would write parts 
for heroes with twenty arms like an Indian 
god. Indeed the actor often influences the 
author too much; for I can remember a 
time (I am not implying that it is yet 
wholly past) when the art of writing a 
fashion^le play had become very largely 
the art of writing it “round” the personal- 
ities of a group of fashionable performers 
of whom Burbage would certainly have 
said that their parts needed no acting. 
Everythinghas its abuse as well as its use. 

It is also to be considered that great 


plays live longer than greatactors, though 
little plays do not live nearly'so long as 
the worst of their exponents. The conse- 
quence is that the great actor, instead of 
putting pressure on contemporary authors 
to supply him with heroic parts, falls back 
on the Shakespearean repertory, and takes 
what he needs from a dead hand. In the 
nineteenth century, the careers of Kean, 
Macready, Barry Sullivan, and Irving 
ought to have produced a group of heroic 
plays comparable in intensity to those 
of yEschylus, Sophocles, and Eunpides; 
but nothing of the kind happened: these 
actors played the works of dead authors, or, 
very occasionally, of live poets who were 
hardly regular professional playwrights. 
Shendan Knowles, BulwerLytton, Wills, 
and Tennyson produced a few glaringly 
artificial high horses for the great actors 
of their time, but the playwrights proper, 
who really kept the theatre going, and 
were kept going by the theatre, did not 
cater for the great actors: they could not 
afford to compete with a bard who was 
not of an age but for all time, and who 
had, moreover, the overwhelming attrac- 
tion for the actor-managers of not charg- 
ing author’s fees. The result was that the 
playwrights and the great actors ceased 
to diink of themselves as having any con- 
cern vdth one another: Tom Robertson, 
Ibsen, Pinero, and Barrie might as well 
have belonged to a different solar system 
as far as Irving was concerned; and the 
same was true of their respective prede- 
cessors. 

Tlius was established an evil tradition; 
but I at least can plead tliat it does not 
always hold good. If Forbes Robertson 
had not been there to play Csesar, I 
should not have written Caesar and Cleo- 
patra If Ellen Terry had never been bom. 
Captain Brassbound’s conversion would 
never have been effected. The Devil’s 
Disciple, with which I won my cordon 
bleu in America as a potboiler, would 
have had adifferentsortofhero if Richard 
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Mansfield had been a different sort of 
actor, though the actual commission to 
^Tite It came from an Enghsh actor, 
William Temss, who ■n'as assassinated 
before he recovered from the dismay into 
which the result of his rash proposal 
threw him. For it must be said that the 
actor or actress who inspires or commis- 
sions a play as often as not regards it as a 
Frankenstein’s monster, and will none of 
It. That does not make him or her any the 
less parental in die fecundity of the play- 
might. 

To an author who has any feehng of 
liis business there is a keen and whimsical 
joy in divimng and revealing a side of 
an actor’s genius overlooked before, and 
unsuspected even by the actor himself. 
When I snatched Mr Louis Calvert from 
Shakespear, and made him wear a firock 
coat and silk hat on the stage for perhaps 
the first time in his life, I do not ^nk he 
expected m the least that his performance 
would enable me to boast of his Tom 
Broadbent as a genuine stage classic. Mrs 
Patrick Campbell was femous before I 
wrote for her, but not for playing ilhter- 
ate cockney flowermaidens. And in the 
case which is provoking me to all these 
impertinences, I am quite sure that Miss 
Gertrude Kingston, who first made her 
reputation as an impersonator of the most 


dehghtfully feather-headed and inconse- 
quent mgenues, thought me more than 
usually mad when I persuaded her to play 
the Helen of Eunpides, and then laun^ed 
her on a queenly career as Catherme of 
Russia. 

It is not the whole truth that if we take 
care of the actors the plays wall take care 
of themselves; nor is it any truer tliat if 
we take care of the plaj's Ae actors wall 
take care of themselves There is both 
give and take in the business. 1 have seen 
plays written for actors that made me ex- 
claim, “How oft the sight of means to 
do ill deeds makes deeds ill done!’’ But 
Burbage may have fiourished the prompt 
copy of Hamlet tmder Shakespear’s nose 
at the tenth rehearsal and cried, “How oft 
the sight of means to do great deeds 
makes playwnghts great!’’ I say tlie tenth 
because I am convinced that at the first 
he denounced his part as a rotten one; 
thought the ghost's speech ridiculously 
long; and wanted to play the king. Any- 
how, whether he had the wit to utter it or 
not, the boast would have been a valid 
one. The best conclusion is that every 
actor should say, “If I create the hero in 
myself, God wall send an author to wnte 
his part.’’ For in the long run the actors 
will get the authors, and the authors the 
actors, they deserve. 
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■vrim, 140, sec also Vi-nsection 
Annuncianon, 556, 564 

Anthropometnc machine for the sdecnon of 
qualified rulers, 352 
Apostles’ Creed, 71 
j^ostohe succesdon, £22 
Arabian Nights, Crj, 742 
Archer, William, 220, 689, 692, 697, 698; col- 
laborates witii Shaw, 699-701, 719 
Argyll, Duke of, 133 
Anstocracy, 158, 159, 187, 188, 683, 686 
Aristophanes, 800 
Aristotle, 507 

Arms and the Man, 734, 752; its pohtical facts 
gave offence abroad, 414, its produenon, 728 
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Arndt’s law of protoplasmic reaction to sumult, 
278 

Arnold, Matthew, 766 

Ar^ academic, and mocalitj’, no, 221; and 
region, 542; “art for art’s saLe,” 202; arust- 
prophe^ 542; attempt to suppress, 95, 96; 
connoisseurs, lor; good art, 99; idolatry of, 
743; Its fieedom from the tyranny of sex, 157; 
Morris’s definition of, lor; mneteenth cen- 
tury, 192; of today, 543; progress in, 750, 
751; samty of, 800-803; should be didactic, 
809; leaching, 94-6, 99-ror; techmeal fedlity 
is not die secret of greatness m art; 751 
Artides of the Church, 131, 185, 601, 646, 664 
Artifiaal humaraty, creation of, 366 
Artist idolatry, 101 
Artist-philosophers, 162, 163 
Artisnc man’s failure; 154 
Assassmation, 134, 414 
Athanasian Cre^, 71 

Adieism and athdsts, 214, 5x5, 518, 519, 533, 
598, 664; saenntic; 648 
AtUeac^ 72 
Atoms, 532 

Atonement, 552, 553, 594, 595, 597, 598 
Augustus, Emperor, 555 
Austin, L. F., 790 

Austria, Shaw’s play censored m, 410 
Authority, 320 

Authors and joumahsts compared, 635; and 
contrasted, 635; author desenbed as “dignified 
old monkey,’’ 635; London critics’ idea of a 
King, 776 

Autocrats, m the home, 479; in the State, 489 
Avancs, Les, 217 
Avenue Theatre, 441 

Bachelors, 34-6, tax on, 156 
Bacteriology as a supetstiuon, 247, immumty 
from bacterial diseases by inoculation, 277 
Baldsnn, Stanley, 332 
Balzac; Honord d^ 196 
Bapusm, 553, 557-9, 563, 567, 587, 593, 625 
Barabbas, 547, 562, 564; the altemanve to, 573 
Barker, Granville, su Gran-ville-Barker 
Barnato, Barney, 577 
Bastiat, Frdderic, 532 
Bax, Ernest Belfort; 1x7, 692, 698 
Bear-baiting, 142, X43 
Beaumarchais, 19^ 2cxi 
Beaugr, 192 
Bees, 15 

Beethoven, 677, 688; Hammerkla\7er Sonata 
(Opus 106), 542, Ninth Symphony, 94, loo 
Beldon, Eileen, 644 

Belief, can be produced by the simple desire to 
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believe, 243; credibility and truth, 571; 
fashions in, yyi; if you cannot have what you 
believe in you must believe in what you have, 
239; IS literally a matter of taste, 571; not 
dependent on evidence or reason, 570 
Believer, happiness of a, 598 
Bell, Alexander Melville, 807 
Bell, Graham, ^82 
Bell Telephone Company, 675 
Belles lettres, i6y 
Bennett, Vivienne, 644 
Benson, Mr, 750 
Bemadotte, 482 
Besant^ hlrs Annie, 681, <>92 
Beyle, Henn, 115, 116 

Bible, a felony to question its scientific tnidi, 
646; as a literary work, 94, 649, as we cannot 
get nd of the Bible, it will get rid of us unless 
we learn to read it “in the proper spirit,” 648; 
children and the reading of, 775; education, 
99, 100, <Sfo, higher entiasm, 596, infallibihQr 
of, 646, 647; instrucnon on illness, 239; 
modem vernacular and journalese versions, 
594, 646, 774, 77y; presents us with a succes- 
sion of Gods, 6yi, 6^y, reading of, 540, yyo, 
646, 775; regarded as an oracle and a talisman, 
518, 647, science and the Bible, 647, sdence of 
the, 649-51; the case for and against its reten- 
tion, 648-51; translation authonzed by King 
James Ae First; 646; why not bring it down 
to the ground, and take it for what it really 
is^ 647; Gospels — accounts of Jesus, 555-70; 
credibility of die Gospels, 548, 570-73, 595-7, 
599; date of the Gospels, 568; must be read 
with the dues, 556, now unintelligible to 
novices, 550; onginality of the Gospels, 548; 
Gospels without prejudice, 550 
Bienfaiteurs, 207 
Big game shoonng, 144, 145 
Biological sdence, 261 
Biometrtka, 269 
Birmingham, 728 
Birmingham, Bishop of, 647, 648 
Birth, 45, 156, 175 
Birth control, 15, 174, 212-14, 218 
Birth-rate, fall in, 13 
Bizet’s Carmen, 681 
Blackwood, publisher, 676 
Blake, William, 158, 533, 746 
Blank verse, 773 
Blasphemy, 301, 427, 599-601 
Blockade won tile war, 476 
Blood sports, 286 
BlufiT, 104 

Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen, 465, 466, 470 
Boarding schools, 52, 53, 66 
Bolo, 392 

Bolshevism, 392; prophets of, 638 
Bone-setters, 247 


Bonner, Mrs Bradlaugh, 637 
Bookmaking, 230, 231 

Books, a book is like a child, 691; man’s in- 
tellectual consaousness of himself is derived 
from the descriptions of him in books, 743; 
of moral instruction, 98; school books, 54, 
94; some notable, 100, thdr place in English 
family life, 722; see also Literature 
Booth, General, 125, 127, 131 
Borchardt, Miss, 117 
Bores and boredom, 94 
Botgia, Pope Alexander, 349 
Boigia, Lucrezia, 108 
Borrow, George, 84 

Bosses, bom, 479, made, 480; remedy another 
Reformation, 493 
Bostonian Utopia, 742 
Bourgeoisie, 196, 197, 530, 531 
Bourriene, 491 
Boys, see Children 
Bradlaugh, Charles, 165, 515, 517 
Brain, unnatural acuvity of the, 671 
Bread, free public supply of, 137 
Breakages, Limited, 336-9 
Breeding, 513; racial, 169, 170, 172, 174, 185-7 
Bridges, Robert, 808 

Bneux, Eugene, 107, 196, 218; and the boule- 
vard 201; and the English censorship, 207, 
210, 211, 420; and the English iheatid 206, 
as an interpreter of life, 205, 206; greatest 
French wnter since MoliSre, 196; his con- 
quest of London, 205; his dramatic exposure 
of abuses, 201; his play’s on sex questions, 1, 
213-15, throws over the forced cata- 
strophe, and adopts the naturalistic styl^ 200 
Brigandage Commission^ Egypt, 465, 466 
British Empire, a word of warning, 459, re- 
Ii^ons of, 600, 601 
Briush public, 534 
Brockway, Fenner, 284, 314 
Brothers, 91, 92 
Brough, Fanny, 774 
Browning, Robert, 797 
Browrang Society, 738 
Buchanan, Robert, 745, 746, 783 
Buckle, Henry Thomas, 531 
Buddhism and killing, 141 
Buifon, Comte dc, 501, 507 
Bullfights, 132, 133, 144 
Bunyan, Jolui, 162-5, 501, 558, 589, 590, 746 
Burbage, Richard, 812, 813 
Bureaucracy, 188 
Burke, Edmund, 158, 159, 200 
Bushy, Park, 761 

Butler, Samuel, 10, 122, 123, 308, 316, 381, 
504, 538, 558, 587, 616; and the Darwinian 
theory, 521-4, 537 

Byron, Lord, 152, 197, 392, 445, 504, 607, 810; 
Cain, 600 
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Cabffiet cjimsteis, yi&, 317; and government 
by the Cml Servjce, 335 
Cassar, 173, 179 

CttsoT end CleopGtra-) 74 ^> 749 ^ 75 ^ 

Cam, 137 

Caliban!^ daz 
Cal^’cn, Louis, 813 
Calvin, John, 53^ 591, 630 
Calvinism, 381 
Campbdl, Xfas Patnek, 813 
Canada^ 7^0 
Cant, 8z 

Capital pumshment, 190, 197-302, 31T, 311, 
320, abolished m Russia, 362 
Capitalism and Darvnnism, 531J communism 
in, 576; is a failuie, 341; its ^xilition, 345; 
its strongest moral bulwark is the belief in 
individud righteousness, 329, 530; sets up 
huge "vested interests in destruction, traste, 
and disease, 33<J, where it is wrong, roa, 327 
Capitalists, 490, 664 

Certain BrassBomuTs Cor%erstin, Hlen Terry 
plaj-s in, 794, 812 
Caiew, James, 794 
Carljle, Thomas, 185, 229, 752, yfid 
Carmen, 6%i 
Carnegie, Andrew, 160 
Carolma, South, and diNorce, 3 
Carpaccio, 80a 
CaiToll, Sj dn«y, 777 
Carson, Qiarles, 777 
Carson, Murray, 747 
Canouche, Lotus Doimnique, 358 
Cashel Byron's Profession, its pubheadon, 691- 
<>93, ^8; Its stage produenon, <193; Robert 
Louis Stevenson on, 697, 69S 
Castlereagh, Viscount, 504 
Cat^oti^ Imperame, 651 
Cadicart^ actor, 788 
Catherine II of Russia, 810, Sit 
Catholic Church, see Roman Catholic Church 
Cauchon, Peter, Bishop of Beauvais, 6i8, 620, 
621, 6z6, 630, £31 
Cavel^ Edith, dt8 
Cavendish, Ada, 788 
Celibacy, 1S9, 190, 350, 5S3, 38(1, 390 
Cellini, Benvenuto, 33(1 
Censorship of films, 233, 440 
Censotsfup of plays, 720; a Km^s Proctor of 
plays, 431, 432; a plav once licensed is always 
licensed, 223; accident made the censor an 
officer of the King’s household. 207, 20S; 
an enlightened censorship is worse thm the 
Lord Chamberlain’s, 420, 428, and Bneux’s 
plays, 207, 210, and the restraint of impro- 
pnety in plays, 430; arbitration in cases where 
a licence is refill, 423; committee of Pnvy 
Council to be empowered to suppress in- 
decent, libellous or objectionable plays, 433- 
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438; defiiunon of immotality, 4115 difierence 
between law and censorship, 413; oistmction 
between licensing and censorship, 424; eSeci 
of applying to Si htetature the ceasoiship 
we apply to die stage, 41 1; how the censor- 
ship can be defied, 420; if a play is irtesisnbly 
amusing, it gets hoensed no matter -what its 
moral aspect may be, 419, Joint Select Com- 
mittee, 400-410, 432-40; Joint Select Com- 
imttee accuses Shaw of insulting it, 4od-to; 
Lord Chamberlain appomts an advisoiy com- 
nuttee, 439; Lord Chamberlain’s hcence must 
not be a bar to a prosecution, 437; mob cen- 
somhip, 419, 434; municipal censorship 423, 
42(3; no play can be judged by merely readmg 
the dialogue, 422; practical impossibflines of 
the censorsMp, 422; scheme of an opnonal 
censorship, 437, 438; Shaw’s cersored plays, 
219-27, 410, 439, 440, 721; suggestion thzt 
a board of esperts should deal with all plays 
rqected by* the censor, 423; summary’ of the 
case agdnst censorship, 42S, 429, the serious 
problem play is suppiek^, -while play-s deal- 
ing -with coarse humors and phy si^ fascina- 
tion of ses are allo-wed, 224-7, 406, 419, 
426; toleranon and censorship, 412-13, 433; 
undesiiabiliQ of the Lord Chamberl^’s 
censorship, 417-19, Walpole gags ihe stage 
In’ a censoiship, 720; -weakness of the censor- 
ship, 420; why’ the government interfeted, 
404; why the managers like the censorship, 
402-4, 423-7 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel d^ 116 
Chamberlain’s Foundations of die Nineteenth 
Century, too 

Champion, Henry Hyde, 692, (>98 
Changes, 168, 180; tSe la-w of change is die law 
of God, Cot 
Chapbn, Charhe; 7S9 
C2iaiacter, circumstance and, 130, 329, 330 
Chanty, 193 

Charity, Sisterhood of, 331 
Charlemagne, yCz, 594 
Charles I, extermination of^ 333 
Charles II, 233 
Charles \TI, 628 
Charrington, Charley 719, 723 
Chattd slavery, 1S3 
Qieka. 361 

Cheny-Garrard, Aps!«, 343 
Chesterton, Giibert, 343, 346, 332, 381 
Chickenpox, 119 

Cbddrea, alondonment of thdr parents on mar- 
riage, 90-92; adults and children cannot hve 
comfortably together, 33;adv3nt3gesoffaeing 
a member of a large £u^y , 30; and a htetaiy’ 
education, 72; and art appreciation, 96, 100, 
lot; and Bible educadon, 99; are endded to 
proper care, feedmg, and kmdness, 8S, 87, 
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as nuisances, 50, 53; as slaves, 73; as subjects 
for expenment, 71; bnnging up a child in the 
way it should go, 49; childhood treated as a 
state of sin, 54; comings of age of, 79, con- 
flict of wills between parents and children, 
80, 81; cruelty of, 88; cruelty to, must be 
whitewashed by a moral excuse, 49; do not 
want to be treated as adults, 76, 77; doahty 
and dependence of, 76-8; evil in, 99; family 
aflecuon, 90-92; family and school life is a 
routine of scoldmg and complaint, 73; free- 
dom for, 101, loj; frightening children mto 
being good, 48; gospel of toleranon, 69, 70; 
happmess o^ 63; how httle we know about 
our parents, 89; hunting and shoodng o^ 
durmg certam months of the year, 85, 142; 
hurt the parents’ feelings, and cannot conceive 
the parents as fellow-creatures, 88-90, m deal- 
ing with children we need not logic but sense, 
76; is family hfe good for children? 7, 8, 52, 
79, 84; laymg down precise rules of n^t and 
wrong conduct of them, 70, love of, 90, 
making monsters of our children, 49, must 
be allowed to shift for themselves, 78, 79; 
of bad parents should be divorced from them, 

41, 42; parents are ever ready to hand over 
tiieir cmldren to the care of the “child 
fancier,” 53; perverting the duld’s con- 
science, 49; petting of, 47; precepts for, 78; 
protecting diem from risks, 67, 6 S, punish- 
ment and beating of, 51, 74-6, 8y, 191, 259, 
really do sufler from having too few parents, 
41; relation between mother and son, 208, 
209; rehgious education, 97-9; rules of con- 
duct must be imposed on them, 48; should 
be allowed freedom of movement; 87, 88, 
should be left to mould their own characters, 
$0; should children earn their living? 62, (>5; 
should do something serviceable to the com- 
mumty in return for what they consume 
and enjoy, 64; should not be imprisoned in 
schools, 87; spoihng of, 42; state endowment 
of parentage, 212; state mtervention between 
parent and child, 42; “Stop that noise” and 
“Dont be naughty,” 48; the infinite school 
task, 65; the parents’ intolerable burden 
must be shared by the whole communi^, 
86; the respectable man and, 7; the theory 
that the chdd is the property of the parent 

42, 46; didr nghts and hberues are not re- 
cognized, 46, 47, 50, 51, 73, 76; a child's 
hfagna Charta, 84; what are a child’s nghts 
and duties^ 62; tyranny of parents, 9; we 
must make the parent justify his custody of 
the child, 42; wmt is a thild^ 47; what is to 
be done widi our children^ 61; what they 
should know, 62; working for the benefit of 
the household, 47 

China, communism in, 368 


Chloroform, 243 J 

Chnstian Science, 247, 279 1 

Chnsuan Social Umon, 178 | 

Quisuanity, and anarchism, 132, and demo- | 
cracy, 454; and evoluoon, 513; and human 1 
affairs, 574, and the Empire, 599-603; as a | 
specific doctnne was slain widi Jesus, 587, 
belief m atonement and salvauon, 552, 553, 1 

S 74 > 588, S 90 - 95 > 597 , 598 ; conversion and, 

588, 593, 594, 602; from the eighth century 
reels with blood and torture, 594, histoncal, 

553, 652; IS a step in moral evoluuon, in- 
dependent of any mdividual preacher, 548, 
miracles are the main obstacle to the ac- 
ceptance of, 559, 560; modem objecuon to, 
as a pernicious slave-morali^, 117, 118, 
teaching of, 598; the Chnsoanity of Paul 
and the Chnstianity of Jesus, 588-93; why 
not give it a trial? 547; see also Jesus Chnst 
Christina of Sweden, 480 
Church and the theatre, 396 
Church of England, 14, 447, 539; and birth 
control, 218, Articles of, 131 
Churchill, Winston, 316 
Circe, 748 

Circumcision, 553, 557, 558, 593 
Circumstance, vicums of, 529, 530 
Circumstantial selecuon, see Evolution; Dar- 
winism 

Citizenship, teaching of, 503 
Civil Service, government by, 334 
Civilization, l^trayal of Western, 535; con- 
ceit of dvilizauon, 180, flimsmess of, 505, 
maxims on, 193 
Qan na Gael, 472 
Clare, Saint, 620, 663 

Class divisions and prejudices, 62, 130, 712 

Class war, 539 

Cleanlmess, 176 

Clearing-house scheme, 337-9 

Gemenceau, M , 384 

Cleopatra, 748, 749 

Qergymen, 231, 259 

Clibbom, Mr, 660 

Clifford, Dr, 454 

Gimate and temperament, 444 

Clinics, 280 

Cobbett, William, 345 

Cobdenism, 531 

Cobdcn-Sanderson, 120 

Cock-lighung, 143 

Co-educationd schools, 82 

Coit, Dr Stanton, 123 

Coleman, John, 787 

Colenso, Bishop, 599 

Colhns, Michael, 470 

Colonial impendist, 188 

Colonidng, Bnnsh success in, 601 

Colvin, Sidney, 697, 698 
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Coming of age, 79 

Commandments, die ten, nnsuited to modem 
needs, 648, tf49 

Commeraalism, modem, is a bad art school, 703 
Committees, cnncism and oppostdon in, 82 
Common mformeis, 427, 432, 440 
Communism, advocated by Jesus, 359, 5<S3, 
574, and lie mamtenance of law and order, 
36 o-< 52; and Ae peasantry, 363, 364; dis- 
tribution of property and income, 573-81; 
mamage and, 385; membeislup of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party, 331, 332, money the 
midtnfe of saenufic commumsm, 380, the 
Russian tystem of Government is a near 
reproducdon of die hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church, 348; ue should help to sustam it in 
Russia and extend it in Cluna, j<S 6 
Commumst, defininon of, 172, the bom, 663, 
(364 

Commumst Mamfesto of 1848, 320 
Comprehensionism, 117 
Comte, Auguste, ro2 

Conduct and circumstances, 130, censorship of, 
412; morality and, 138, normal pitch of, 11; 
nght and wrong, 70, rules of, 688 
Confession, 127, 128 
Condrmauon, 97 
Congreve, 777 
Conquer, the will to, 317 
Conquer^ nauon, 436 

Consaence, 160, 243, amfiaa], 108; custom 
subsutut^ for, 138, English have no con- 
saence, 238, freedom of, 602, its banishment 
from human aftairs, 381, revenge die de- 
strojer of, 311 

Consaenuous objectors to war, 383 
Consent; consoousness of, 84 
Consumuon of England, 167 
Consumpuon of goods without equivalent pro- 
ducuon by personal effort, 59 
Contagious diseases, see Venereal diseases 
Control, lack of, 582 
Controversial subjects, 39 
Convenuon, 82, 199, 209, 210, 238, 411, 802 
Conversion, 127, 388, 392-4, dot, 603 
Copernicus, 138 
Coquelui, Benoit Constant, 788 
Corbett, James, 693 
Corday, Charlotte, 143-7 ' 

Corelli, Mane, 773 
Conolanus, 163 
Comallt^ Pierre, 202 
Corporate acuon, 333 
Country house soaety, 378, 379 
Cowards, 443 
Cowper-Templeism, 99 
Cox Harold, 84 

Craig, Edward Gordon, 7S3, 791 

Creative evoluuon, see Evoluuon, Lamarckian 


Credibility, 570; and truth, 371 

Creduh^, 624, 629, 636-7 

Creeds must become intdlcctualh honest, 137 

Crime, see Prisons and crime 

Crimean 'War, 180 

Ctincs and entiasm, 633, 702-4, 708, 709, 717, 
778, 794; dviiizauon caimot progress wndiout 
criucism, 376 
Cromer, Loi^ 4tS3-7t 
CromwdI, Oliv», 173, 179 
Cromwell, Richard, 490 
Crookes, Sir 'William, 393 
Cross, the, 128, 134 
Crossdamty, 117, 128, 339, 633 
Crown Colomes, ordmances for die govern- 
ment of, 533 

Ctuctibaons by the Romans, 633 
Cruelty, 181-4, *575 358-60, 3S2; modem and 
medieval, 621, often the result of routme, 
239, 260; see fliro Animals, Vmsecnon 
Culmre, 703 
Cunosity, 233 

Custom, 41 1 ; bhnds us to the badness of dungs, 
73, 144; rules many of our acnons, 239, sub- 
stimt^ for consaenc^ 138 
Cuvier, Leopold, 314 
Cycles theory', 753 
Cynics, 137 

Dalcroze, Jacques, 37 
Daly, Arnold, 233, 282 
Daly, Augustin, 730, 792 
Damaged Goods^ 217 
Dame mix Camellias, 224 
Damnauon, 381, 364; dread of, 637 
D’Albie, Juhan, 644 
D’Annunao, Gabncle, 228 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets, identity of, 734-6, 
738; did she break Shakespear’s heart^ 763; 
her effect on Shakespear’s work, 760-2; 
ShaLespear’s uncomphmentaiy remarfa on, 
76*5 7635 766 
Dameesh, 467, 469 

Darwin, Chwles, 163, 193, 198, 381, 301, 302, 
5075 5 J 4 , 5195 5 *i> 5 ** 

Darwin, Erasmus, 308, 314, 321 
Darwinism, 301, 502, 306-8, 324-9, and capital- 
ism, 331; and Karl Marx, 330, and religion, 
*98, 337, 339, and the existence of God, 333; 
homeopathic reacnon against, 336; why 
Darw*m pleased the Soaahsts, 329 
Davenant, Alts, 734 
Davidson, John, 332 
Danes, 'Wdham H , 796-9 
Death, 45, 46, 127, 306, 588, 397 
Decadence; 194 
Deceased ''Rife’s Sister Act, 13 
Decency, 193, 208 
Defence of nauons, 439 
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Deism, ;i4 

Demagogue, 8i, 175, 534 
Demand and supply, 177 
Democracy, 84; an imposture and a delusion, 
579; and the choice and control of our 
governors, 334, 335; as to the way of doing 
things, 13, 14; cannot nse above Ae level of 
Its voters, 174, 175, cardinal vice of, <523; 
Chnstianity and, 454, Dean Inge’s definition, 
331; ended in an official government which 
could do nothing but talk and an actual 
government of landlords, employers, and 
hnanaers, 349; indispensable preliminary to, 
4jz; Its shortcomings, 103; limits of, 13, 
Lincoln’s definition — government the 

people,yor the people, fy the people, 331, 332; 
maxims on, 188, modem notion of, 13; 
Shakespear and, 766, the demagogue’s oppor- 
tunity, 81; to succeed needs capable voters, 
158, 159; votes for everybody, and every 
authority elected by vote, 327, 328 
Democratic statesmen, 13, 14, 331, <So2 
Denshawai affair, 462-71, 473 
Despotism, 1J9; nsks of, 489 
Destruction, means of, joj 
Determinism, y8i 
Deuteronomy, 648 
Devil, 528, 552, 59S, 746 
Devd's Dtscipk, the critics find it novel, 743; 
Its only novelty is the advanced thought of 
the day, 746; Richard Mansfield plays in, 813; 
the author explains his play, 746 
De Witt brothers, 331 

Dickens, Charles, 48, 81, 85, 115, 116, 196, 216, 
446, 746, 784; fisticuffs in his work, 695, 696, 
his characters, 7, 162, 163, 691; Little Dorn^ 
400 

Dictatorship, 328, 333 
Dietetics, 279 
Dillon, John, 469 
Dionysians, 488 

Diplomacy, 380; and the drama, 414, 413, 417, 
418, 428 

Direct acuon, 331, 333 
Disciples of Jesus, 632 
Discipline, 193, 290, 626 
Disease, regarded as sm, 338; statistical illusions 
of, 263-9 

Dishonesty, 303, 304 
Disrespect, 80, 81 
Divine kings, 333 
Divine n^t of lungs, 333, 603 
Divorce, see Marnagc, dissolution of 
D)er)insky, Commissar, organizer of Tcheka, 
639, <542 

Do unto others, 188 
Docility, 77-9, 102 

Doctors, a surgeon has a pecuniary Interest in 
operations — the more he mutilates, the higher 


his fee, 237, 238; agree to agree on the point 
that the doctor is always right, 241; and 
inoculation technique, 278; and the bacterio- 
logical superstition, 247-30; and the prosecu- 
tion of The Peculiars, 239; and vaccination, 
231, 263, 273; and vivisection, 232-64; are 
doctors men of science^ 246, are full of stones 
about each other’s blunders, 241; as defend- 
ants in cases of malpractice, 240, 241; blind 
faith in, 624, bond of professional etiquct, 
241; bnng comfort and reassurance to the 
relatives, and sometimes death to the patien^ 
239; chloroform has not made surgery pain- 
less, the patient still suffers, 243; condusions 
and recommendations, 280; consultants, 273, 
country doctors, 273; craze for operations, 
242, 243, 382; diagnosis, 240; difference be- 
tween the qudificd man and the quack, 247; 
doubtful character borne by the medical pro- 
fession, 237; fashions in operations and treat- 
ments, 270, fees, 271, 272; future of pnvale 
practice, 274, have to please their patients, 
274, 273; honor and consciences of, 238, 
Medical Officer of Health, 272, 274, 276, 
medical opinion and treatment vanes vddcly, 
240, 241; medical reforms come from the 
laity, 270, mistakes can never be proved 
against them, 238, 242; need for organizing 
medical services in order to prevent waste of 
good men, 272, 273; operadons are recorded 
as successful if ffic patient leaves hospital 
alive, 242; our present medical service is a 
murderous absurdity, 237, perform unneces- 
sary operations and prolong illnesses, 238, 
243; poverty of, 244, 272, z8o; pnvate medical 
practice is governed by supply and demand, 
270; psychology of self-respect in surgeons, 
243; recoil of the dogma of medical infalli- 
bility on the doctor, 240, registration of as 
avil servants, 280; senous illness or death 
advertizes the doctor, 238; soaal solution of 
the medical problem, 274, statistics should be 
kept of all illnesses of doctors and their 
families, 280; the healthier the world becomes, 
the more they are compelled to live by im- 
posture, 243; the public doctor, 272; the 
successful doctor, 244, the test of all methods 
of treatment is, arc they lucrative, 231, 232, 
their hardships, 271; their virtues, 270, 271; 
they themselves die of the very diseases they 
profess to cure, 241; treat persons who pro- 
fess to cure disease as you treat fortune- 
tellers, 280, treat the pnvate operator exactly 
as you would treat a pnvate executioner, 280, 
unqualified and unregistered practidoners, 
247, 281 

Dogma, 393, 393 

Dogs, 140, 141, 640, 641, 642 

Doles, 330 
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Don Juan plays, 149 - 5 S» I 4 I, 

'Dont throw out your dirty -water until j ou get 
in your dean,” 645 
Drama, see Sage 
Dramanc cntics, 702 
Dramatic Opimons and EssaySy 779 
Dramansts, 124, 204, 20J, 544-6 
Drugs, 278 

Diunlmrds, 306, 661, 668 
Dublin, 673, 674; tombardment of, in 1916, 
471, 475, theatres, 785, 787-9 
Du Cmc, Sir Edmund, 309 
Dufienn, Lord, 467 
Dunces, 85 

Dunderheads, part they play in histoiy', 482 
Dunois, 630, 631 
Duxburj’, Elspeth, 644 

Earning money, 45 
Ecdes, Donald, 644 
Ecdedastical Cbmmisstoneis, 124 
Economic kno-n ledge, teaching of, 59 
Economy, 191 

Edison, lliomas Alva, 682, 683 
Edison Telephone Gsmpany, 675, 676, 682 
Educated people, manners and opimons of, 691 
Educauon, a system of blows and imprisonment, 
7, alleged novelries in modem schools, 61, 
bodily culture preferred to mental culture, 72, 
73; auzenship and political sdence^ teaching 
of, 503; dass distmcaon in, 62; dassical, 76, 
conduct prizes, 61; economic knowledge, 
teachmg of, 58, 59, ^ucated human of today, 
645; exdusion of art from our schools, 72, 
getting nd of soaal incompaubility by a 
standi educadon, 366, 367, homeopathic, 
504, horrors and failures of schools, 54-6, 
impossibility of secular, 97, manms on, t88; 
necessity of learmng reading, -wnung, and 
arithmetic, 77, not scholasuc attainments, but 
manners and communal trauung is the con- 
cern of the parents, 83; persons muddled by 
unh ersitj’ degrees, 646, pursuit of die child by 
learning, 85; reform of schools, 59, religious, 
3<i7j S 39> 5 4 1 > rewards and risks of Imowledge, 
66, ^oolmasters of genius, 57, secondary, 
671, secondary co-education, 82, sham of our 
educational system, 73; so-called dunces, 85; 
subsdtutes reading for experience and litera- 
ture for life, 157, technical, 76, techrucal, 
diabolical effidenej of, 504; the aterage parent 
has no altemauie to the present type of 
school, S3, the infinite school task, 65 , the sex 
taboo, 60, trying to raise the mass above its 
own level, 159, we must reconcile education 
with liberty and pnde, 74; what a diild should 
know, 62, w hat we do not teach, and why', 58; 
see also Universities 
Edward the Third, 776 


Edward the Seventh, 143 
Egypt, copmg with disorder in, 462-71 
Emstem, Alb^ 355, 371, 4S7, 493 
^an Vital, 651 
Eldon, Earl of, 504 

Elections, democracy and the choice of our 
governors, 334, 335; failure of, as a means of 
selecQng die best rulers, 328, have become 
public auctions, 333, most general elections 
arcnodiingbutstam^es, 331, parliamentary 
elecuon of 1918, 391 
Electrons, 629 
Elisha, 99 

Elizabed^ Queen, 325, 770 

Elizabethan English, 773, 77i 

Elhs, Alexander J., 807 

Enunence, 753 

Empedodes, 507 

Energy, Conservation of, 636 

England’s rule of subject peoples, 452, 453 

English chmate, 444 

English dominauon, hostility to, 470 

English language, modem witters and, 773-5; 

speaking and spelling of, 807, 809 
English Voltaireamsm, 454 
Englishman, alw ay s leans to virtue’s side as long 
as It costs him nothing, 184, as a dtizcn is a 
wretched creature, and will shut his eye to 
abuses rather than add another penny to rates 
and taxes, 726, bullied and ordered about, he 
obeys hke a sheep, 82; claims that he is just, 
45*1 453i English and Irish temperaments 
contrast^, 444-6; English governing classes, 
452; English leaders, 446, 447, has no honor, 
238; hates liberty and equality, but loves a 
pedigree, 187, ms physical hardihood and 
spintual cowardice, 67, his stupidity', 154, 
446, 15 intellectually lazy and slovenly, 445; 
is quarrelsome, selfish, and without moral 
courage, 73, 74, slaying of an Englishman, 
81, the successful Englishman of today, 442; 
the well-fed Englishman cannot play', 736 
Englishmans Home, 417 
Entertainments, amsuc, 95 
Environment, 381, 508, 529, 530 
Equality, 130, 134, 188, not in law, 479 
Eternal, 516 
Ethical strain, ii 
Eugenics, 170, 172, 174, 185-7 
Euripides, 422, 635 
Eurythmics, Sdool of, 57 
Evil, 99, 137, 179, 180, 194, exposure of evils, 
23a, trying to cure evil by evil, 119 
Evolunon, a state department of, 1S5; Creativ'c, 
493, and religion, 513; and social changes, 
184, 185; Darwinism, or circumstantial or 
namral ^ecuon, 98, 198, 261, 381, 501, 502, 
506-8, 510, 514, 515, 519-34, 537, discovery 
anuapated by divinauon, 513, discovery of. 
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corrected dates for, 514; early evolutionists, 

507, environment theory, 508; finds its way 

by experiment, 69; heredity an old story, 512; 
inherited acquirements, 509-13, 524; La- 
marckian or creative evolution, 367, ^o 6 -jo, 
515, 524, 528, 530, 541, 545, 546, 

Lamarck’s theory of use and disuse, 509; law 
of evolution is Ibsen’s law of change, 624; 
metaphysical side of, 514; Nco-Darwinians, 
502, 515, 526, 527, 541; Neo-Lamarckians, 

508, or God the creative spirit, 496; recapitu- 
lation, the miracle of condensed, 510, what is 
an evoluuonist? 507 

Evolutionary appetite, 651 
Examinations, 85 

Exarmner of Plays, 401, 403, 419, 424, 437, 439 
Executions, public, 142 
Experience, 76, 193 

Extermination during and after V'ar, 495, 496; 

of unwanted classes, 353-<S<S 
Eye, 495 

Fabian bterature, 708 
Fabian Sodety, 177, 502 
Fairplay, 191 
Fait^, tht fdth, 600 

Fallovting of humans, importance of laziness 
for, 365 

FaLt Gods, 2oti 
Fame, 193 

Family, a vanable insotuuon, 92, 93J affection, 
25, 16, 52, 53, 90-92; an enemy of soda- 
bihty, 26, 722; conflict of wills between 
parents and children, 80, 81; English rmddle- 
class famihes, 722; fanulics not achicvmg the 
purpose of a family should be dissolved, 42; 
farmly ideal is a humbug, 93; fate of the 
family, 92; home is the girl’s prison and the 
woman’s workhouse, 193, home hfe, 7-9, 
12, 722; home marmers are bad manners, 
25; is farmly life good for children? 7, 8, 
52, 79, 84; Jesus and family ues, 583-6; 
large and smdl farmlies, 9, 50, 93; modem 
dever Englishwoman’s loathing of the very 
word Home, 722; mourning, 93; normal 
English v/ay of spendmg an evening, 722; 
senumentahty, 9, 10 
Fanaucism, 10 
Femn^s First Play, 138 
Fardcal comedy and sex, 109, 112, 113, 419 
Farm-yard view of mamage, 28 
Farr, Florence, 728 
Fasdsm, 352, 354, 355, 369 
Fashion, routine of, 340 
Fashions, and epidemics, 270 
Fastidiousness, 121, 156 
Fatiier-in-law, 92 

Fathers, 46-8, 93; of die children of unmarned 
women, 18 


Faudt, Helen, 788 
Fear, 60^ 

Fellow-feeling, 141, 145-7 
Festm de Purre, 201 
Fielding, Henry, 1x2, 720 
Films, censorship of, 235, 440 
Findlay, Mr, 466 

Fine art, despised by Universities, 492 
Fisticuffs in literature, 693-6 
Fitch, Clyde, The Woman in the Case, 431 
Fitton, hiary, 722, 754-6, 758 
Fitzgerald, Lord ^ward, 451 
Flaubert’s Temptation of St Anthony, too 
Flirtation, 107 

Flogging, 9, 74, 75, 180, 182, 190, 219, 259, 
311, 318, 358, 464, 465, 467, 468, 696 
Flower, Sir Archibald, 770 
Foi, La, 205, 215 
Foote, G. V-, 290 

Forb^Robertson, Sir Johnston, 403, 748 n , 
750, 791, 809, 812 
Ford, Henry, 351 
Foreign Office, 640 
Forgiveness, 128 
Fox, George, 638, 704 
Fox-hunting, 142, 143 
Franfatse, La, 218 

France, Anatole, 197, 622; his life of Joan of 
Arc, 617 

Franchise, see Vote 
Francis, Saint, 620, 663 
Frazer’s Golden Bough, 554 
Frederic, Harold, 272 
Free love, 4 
Free will, 582 
Freedom, see Liberty 

FreethinJ-eis and freethoughts, 48, 540, 623, 
647, importance of freethought^ 367 
French drama, 109, iii, 196-202; see also 
Bneux 

French bterature, nineteenth-century natural- 
istic, i96-2<x> 

French Republic, religions of, 600, 602 
French Revolution, 125, 167, 179, 357, 455 
Frenchmen and men of genius, 206, and ped- 
antry, 202 

Froebel, Friedrich, 57 

Frogs, cutting up twth sdssors, 260 

Froissart, 120, 777 

Frontiers, post-war, 473 

Fry, Ebzabeth, 315 

Functional adaptation, 524, 530 

Funding System, 345 

Fury, 582 

Gabriel, angel, 636 
Gaelic movement, 457 
Galileo, 369, 370, 487, 61 1, 621 
Galsworthy, John, 260, 284 
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Gallon, Fiands, 612 

Gamblmg, 194. 230, 231 

Game preserves and shooting, 85, 143 

Games, compulsory, 66 

Gamck, David, nr, 112, 717 

Game, Alfred Warwick, 331^ 

Gay Pay Oo, 361 

General Medici Council, 281, 382 
Generals, English, 4415, 447; thdr after-war 
revelations, 399 
Genesis, 507, 514, 537 

Gemus, men of, 123, 157, 158, 192, 206, 504, 
792-4; women of, 157, 158; conflict between 
genius and disdplme, 626; meaiung of, 606 
G^tlemen, 192, 441 
George HI, 326 
George IV, 187,445 
George, Heniy, <^4 

German diplomacy, 477, organizanon, 477» 
why cnocs were ^led pro-German, 477 
Germany under the blockade, 495; and the pay- 
ment of war reparations, 536 
Gilbert, Sir WilliM, 430 
Giraffe, 519 
Gids, see Quldren 
Gissmg, George, 7 

Gladstone, Wdham Ewart, 41, 74, 178, 445, 595 
Glands, 296, 3x5, 513 
Gluttons, 174 n. 

God, 1(57, 518, 538, 552, 574, 581, 664; a crea- 
me spirit, 596; as the controller of all things, 
498; cruelty and the vnll of God, 528; Dar- 
wmism and the CMstence of God, 535, god- 
head IS something which incorporates itself 
in man, 632; idea of, <151; is immortal, 554; 
Roman emperors claimed the tide of God, 
555, the Bible presents us with a succession 
of Gods, 631, 633, the Great First Cause, 
316, trill of God, 50, 514, see also Life Force 
Godparents, 46 

Godwin, Edward William, 785, 793 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang, 89, 152, 4x4, 482, 
508, 514, 544. S 45 j d 77 , d 90 > 70 »; 7^3 

Goldsmith, Ohter, 534, 544 
Gonorrhea, 215 
Good mtenuons, 193 
Goodness, to, 11, 130, 575, 582 
Gordon, Lord George, 491 
Gorell, Lord, 405, 433, 434, 43S 
Gospels, see Bible 

Gotemtng class, 78, 103, 159, 452, 671, 6S6 
Government, and individual liber^, loa, 346, 
and rel^on, 601-3; ^ ^ practised 

b) die Othohe Church and Empire, 346-30, 
352; Bnush people and, 534; business and 
aim of government, 346, by a committee of 
celebnues, 343; by bullies, 104; bv die Qvil 
Service, 334; bj dunderheads, 481; bv the 
people cannot be a reaht}', 330, 33t, 333; com- 
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munistic services controlled by, 33 1; demo- 
cracy and the control and choice of, 334-6, 
every government has the dectotate it de- 
serves, 380; formation of parels of tested 
persons digible for the governmental h'er- 
aichj*, 332; good government can be secured 
by capdile and critical voters, 139, govern- 
ment and exploitation, 303; is necessarj, 
343; nations insist on ^fgov'cniment, 437, 
438; need for ability and efnciency in our 
gov emois, 331; our rulers are defecuves, 505; 
reforming our present parbamentarv' sysKia, 
336, slowness of our parliamentary methods, 
327, 328; statesmen who are afraid of cverv- 
thbig, 533; ^'pe of man we should be 
governed by, iS; type of man diat obtains 
pohneal power, 303 
Gramophone, 93 
Grand, Sarah, 691 

Granville-Barker, Harley, 1 12, 405, 410, 770,792 

Greatness, 191 

Greek Chur^ 348 

Greek playwnghts, 344 

Gregoiy-, Lady, 439 

Grem, J. 231, 232, 700, 701, 719-21 

Grey of Falloden, Viscount, 468, 469, 471 

Gnfliths, Arthur, 472 

Guelph and Ghibellme, 647 

Gull, Sir Wdham, 241 

Gwjnne, Ndl, 8, 94 

Habits, acquired, 309-12, 324 
Hahnemann, Samuel, 231, 27S, 279 
Haimlton, Sir William and Lady Emma, 29 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugb, 146, 147 
Hamle^ 133, 162, 200, 6SS, 760, 761; and tl’e 
censorship, 403, 421 
Handel, George Frederick, 30, 646, 769 
Hanging as a popular sport, 142 
Hannetons, Lesy 207, 210 
Hanwaj', Jonas, 261 

Happiness, 32, 63, 192, monev and, 34Q-43 
Happj' ending, 200 

Harcourt, Robert Vernon, 404, 406, 409, 438 
Harci Sir John, 406 
Hare-hunung, 143 

Harle)' Street, municipalizauon of, 2S0 
Harris, Frank, 736-70 
Hearn, James, 774 

Heart's action, demonsttaung the, 260 
Heaven, 63, 333, 366, 574, 3S0 
Hea\enly Father, 596 
H^c!, Georg . F., 39S 
Hell, 46, 220, 335, 392, 397-637 
Helmholtz, Hermann von, 317 
Heid«, W. E., 692, 698 
Henry VI, 606, 613, 630 
Herfcahsis, 247 
Hereditary rulers, 366 
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Heredity, 159, 170, 509-13 
Heresy, 615, 618, 620, 622, 624 
Herod the Tetrarch, 557 
Heroes, 193, 445, 747, Sii 
Hernot, M , 365 
Hewlett Maurice, 774, 775 
History, is always out of date, 628 
Hitler, Adolf, absolute dictator, 487; Brown- 
shirts, 487; compared with Mussolini, 487; 
defiance of the Powers, 486, ideal of pure 
German-bred Nation, 487J not a typical 
German, 488; persecution of Jews, 487; 
political psychologst, 486; popular idol, 487; 
as upstart autocrat^ 483 
Hobhouse, Stephen, 284, 285, 314 
Hoey, Mrs Cashel, 675 
Hogarth, William, 748 
Holidays, 63, 342 
Holy F^amily, 93 

Holy Ghosts 169, 514, jzi, 555, 556, 592 
Holy Roman Empire, 454 
Home, Dunglas, 595 
Home life, su Farmly 

Home Rule for all constituents of the Federa- 
tion of Commonwealths, 470 
Homeopathy, 278 
Homer, 752 

Hoimddal lunatics, 311, 312 
Honesty, 304 
Honor, 190, 238 
Hornet, 675 

Homiman, Miss A. E. F., 441, 728 
Horse, 183, 288, 640-41 
Horseguards Avenue, 771 
Housman, Laurence, 431 
How he Lied to her Husband, 282 
Howard, Conumssioner, 138 
Howard, John, 287, 314 
Hughes, Hugh Pnee, 5 
Hugo, Victor, 129, 197 
Human bdngs, see Life 
Human nature, 7, changing of, 366 
Human sodety, fundamental natural condiuons 
of, 345 

Humanitarian League, 284 
Humamtarians, 139, 141, 527 
Hume, David, 598 
Hurmlity, 81 

Huneker, James, 684, 687, 779 
Hunger, (hsease of, 137 
Hunting, 143 
Hus, John, 619 

Husband hunting, 23; the ideal husband, 21 
Huxley, Thomas, 164, 595 
Hydrophobia, 266 
Hygien^ 270, 276, 280, 541 
Hypocrisy, 182 

Ibsen, Hennk, 19, 109, 115, 116, 123, 152, 164, 


199, 200, 206, 207, 214, 220, 378, 420, 544, 
545, 59*1 ^24, 691, 718, 719, 729, 768, 

769, 783, 790, 792, 800, 8or; A Doll’s Hous^ 
689; Brand, 431; Ghosts, prohibited on the 
English stage, 421; as a whole is dime 
Shakespear as a whole, 688; his characters, 
706; his heroines, 739; his influence on Eng- 
lish writers, 704, 705; his influence on the 
European theatre, 779; his morality is original, 
688; his task was to change die mind of 
Europe with the •dew of chan^ng its morals, 
421, lack of explanauon in his plays, 725; the 
objecuon to, 740 
Idealism, 734 
Ideas, 645, 646 

Idle landlords, 490; rich, 340-45 
Idolatry, maxims on, 188 
Ignorance, 490 
Ill-health, 280 

Illidt unions, i, 2, 27, 33, 783 
Imagination, 103-5 
Immaculate conception, 539 
Immaturity, its publication, 676, drj, 692; manu- 
script of, 677; the author on tMs work, 677, 
680; the characters, 678, 679 
Immorality, definition of, 41 1; tolerauon of, 
413; total suppression of, would stop en- 
lightenment, 4iy, see also Morality, Sex 
Immortality, 45, 46; belief in persoiid, 595 
Immunization, see Inoculation 
Imperial Theatre, 420 

Imperialism, maxims on, 188; Imperial military 
system of coerdon, 470 
Imperialist, the, 243 
Impostor, penaltj’ of, 88 
Imprisonment, see Prisons 
Improvement, see Progress 
Incest, 405, 422 

Income, class variation of, 579; distnbuuon 0^ 
576, 578, 581; equality of, 330; right to an, 
580; tax, 333, 350 
Incurables, euthanasia for, 320 
Indecency, 234 
Independence, 77 
Independent income class, 63, 121 
Independent Theatre, 699-701, 704, 719, 720,721, 
728, 730, 732, 738, series of plays, 719 
India, English rule m, 452; self-government in, 
491 

Individuality, 529 
Industrial rcvoluuon, 530 
Infallibility, 620 
Infamy, degrees in, 231 
Infinity, 508, 516 
Influenza, 241, 384 
Infiisonans, 507 
fcge. Dean, 330, 332, 335, 366 
Inoculation, 250-52, 277-9, 5°4t ^*^5 co™‘ 
pulsory, 625 
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of, 620, 621, <>23, 632; capable and a bom 
boss, 615; defendant in a suit for breach of 
pronnse of marriage, 585; her authority, 605; 
her diaracter, 607, 614, 61 j; her genius, 606; 
her good looks, 6 oy; her heresy, 61 j, dip, 
620, 622, 624, 625; her ideal biographer, fSj; 
her unmatunly and ilhteracy, 607, <515; her 
manliness and mihtansm, 613; her mental 
consdnidon which made her so unmanage- 
able, 626; her military and pohucal abihty, 
614, dry; her recantation, dia; her religion, 
dip; her social position, doy, do8; her trial, 
dod, di8'22, dzd; dramatization of her trial, 
3dp; her trial and rehabilitation, publication of 
reports of, did; her voices and visions, do8-i3, 
literary representations ofher, di5-i8;modem 
distortions of her history, 628; preferred 
death to captivity, dr4; sculpture ofher, doy; 
sexually tinattractive, doy; stage representa- 
tion of, d2p-33; taken pnsoner, 628; die 
onginal and presumptuous, do4; the real Joan 
not marvellous enough for us, dap; was she 
innocent or guilty? dod, was she mad? dop, 
dio, di2; was she suicidaP di4 
Job, Book of, 100; the God of, dji, dja 
John, Gospel of, ^6j~70, 572 
John of Leyden, 358, 547 
John the Baptist, yyy, yyp, yd3, ydy, ydd, ySy, yp3 
John Barleycorn, 554, ypd, jpp 
Join Bull’s Other Island, its production at the 
Court Theatre, 441 
Johnson, Dr, yj, 82, zpi, 717 
Joint stock, yyd 
Jonah, p8 

Jonson, Ben, yyS, ydo, 764, 7<58, 771, 774 
Joseph of Anmadiea, yd4 
Joshua, 3d8, d3d; Book of, dai 
Journalism, 800 

Journalists, 43, as cntics, d3y, yyd 

Joyce; James, d73 

Joynes, James Leigh, dpz 

Judas, yoy, 641, dyz 

Judges, ySi, ySa 

Judgment day, d42 

Judgment; private, dao, dza 

Juno, Sibthorpe, 113 

Jupiter and Semele, yda 

Justice, 432, yyp; primitive idea of, yyz 

Justification by &th, yy4 

Kant, Immanuel, yyz 
Karma, ypy 

Kean, hfrs Charles, 7P3 

Kend^ Dame Madge, see Robertson, Madge 

Kennington Theatre, 747 

Kenton, Godfrey, d44 

Kerens^, Mr, 3dy 

Killmg for sport, 13P-48, killing of animals is 
often a necesrity, 141, 3y3 


Killing of human beings as a political funcboa, 
357, 360-62, 377; shrinking from ont- 
nght killing, d43; petitions aganst, d43; 
punishment and its cruelties, d43; punishment 
a waste of time, d43; lethal chamber for 
incomgibles, 13d, 2P7-302 
Kind actions, 10 
King, T. C , 787 
King l.ear, 43 T 

Kings, 188; divine right of, 3yy, y4i; see dLo 
Monarchy 

King's Proctor, 41, 43 
King’s Proctor of plays, 431, 432 
Kingston, Gertrude, 81 1, 813 
Kipling, Rudyard, zy, 143, 444 
Knowledge, pursuit of, 8y, 254-d, 263, 264, 279, 
dio; why we loathe learning, 72 
Koch’s tuberculin, zyo 
Kropotkin, Prince Peter, 121, 284 

Labor, freedom of wage labor, 183 
Labor exchanges, 32 
Labor time; payment by, yyy 
Laisscr-fairc, 277 

Lamarck, Jean, yo8, 314, yip, yzo; su also 
Evolution, I^arckian 
Land nationalization, 578 
Landed gentry, 343 
Landlords, 490 
Lane, Sir Hu^, 388 
Lan<; Sir William Arbuthno^ 313 
Lang, Andrew, on Joan of hxo, diy, di8, dio, 
d3i 

Languages, learning of, yd 
Laodicea, gospel of^ 10 
La Rochefoucauld, Franpois, 108 
Latimer, Hugh, 593 
Latin, learning of, yd, 6d 
Laud, Archbishop, yp4 
Lau^ter, yyp 
Lavoisier, Antoine, 333 
Law, Hu^ 403, 4op 

Laws, the making and breaking of, 134, 135; 
different for nch and poor, 479; which are 
pure convention, 802 

Lawson, Cecil, and his brother and sisters, dyS, 

Laziness, importance of, for fallowing, 365; the 
new, dy 

Leaders, English and Irish, 44d, 447 
League of Nations, 314; and the White Slave 
Traffic, 23d 

Learning, see Knowledge 

Legends, religious, y3p-4i 

L^slatures, federal, 33d 

Legitimizing the unmamed mother’s child, 

T 

Leisured classes, 63 
Lcmaitre, inquisitor, 6^0, 6)i 
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20, dissoluaon of, 3, 20, 42, 44, 386, cost of 
divorce, 43; divorce a sacramental duty, 39, 
divorce and sterili^, 214, divorce favorable 
to mamage, 33; divorce rate figures, 34; 
divorce-withoutasking'why,3i,44, cconoimc 
slavery a difficulty, 32, grounds for divorce, 
44; grounds on 'which a divorce is sought 
should not be published, 31; importance of 
sentimental gnevances m divorce, 31; in- 
delicacy of reportmg divorce cases, 31; inno- 
cent and well-conducted couples should be 
allowed divorce, if desired, 43, recommenda- 
tions for divorce refonn, 43, unfaithfulness 
is one of the least grounds for divorce, 30, 
what IS to become of the children? 40; eco- 
nomic dependence of women and marriage, 
23, 27; economic independence and individual 
freedom in mamage, 585, 58(5; evasion of the 
marriage law, i, founded on property is pro- 
sutution, 664, founded on the tenth command- 
ment, 3, home life, 12, households of riire^ 
28, 29; illiat unions, i, 2, 27, 33; in royal and 
ducal families, 187; inhumanity and unreason- 
ableness of our marriage law, i; intimate and 
personal relations of, 21; is beginning to de- 
populate the country, 4; is inevitable, 1; 
is incompatible with both the contemplative 
and adventurous life, 586, its object, 3; jeal- 
ousy, 107, Jesus’s objection to, 583-6; laxity 
in marriage is not tolerated, 4, licentiousness 
of, 5, 21 T, 214; love and marriage, 22; mam 
business of a woman, 154, 155; man and wife 
do not really live together, 1 1 jmanners in the 
home, 25; many 'vanetics of, 2; marriage cere- 
mony cannot & our fanaes or affccuons for 
life, 21; marriage service — for better for 
worse, ii; maxims on, 189; meaning of the 
word, 2; men who cannot afford to many, 
35; misconduct is not seen, unless one gets 
into the newspapers or confesses, 20; mono- 
gamy, x6, alleviauons of monogamy, 106; 
natural foundation of monogamy, 16; per- 
sonal sentimental basis of monogamy, 28; 
why monogamy is favored by ordinary men 
and women, 17; pathology of, 36; Paul’s view 
of, 589; polyandry, 16; women opposed to 
polyandry, 17, polygamy, macccssibility of 
the facts, 106; polygyny, 16; difference be- 
tween Oriental and Occidental polygyny, 
17; Kulm polygyny, 17; polygyny, to be 
successful, must be lunited, 17; why ffie male 
is opposed to, and the female in favor of 
pofygyny, reform of marriage, 2, 27, does 
reform matter? 37, the Government and 
mamage reform, 12, 14; religious revolt 
against, 5; respectable men’s view of mamed 
life, 3-9, revolt against, 1, 4, 3, 12, 363; sacer- 
dotal view of, 3; selection of mates, 24; sex 
instinct and, 584; Shaw’s morally original 


study of, 689, should not be used as a punish- 
ment, 43; single room couples, 12, the idea 
that a husband or wife is an arucle of pro- 
perty for one’s sole use, 39; the majon^r of 
mamed couples never get to know one an- 
other, 12; unpopulanty of impersomd views 
on, 24; “Whom God hath joined,” 42; trith- 
out conjugauon, 171; women do take die 
iniuauve in sex business, 133-8 
Marx, Eleanor, 689 

Marx, Karl, 118, 193, 284, 377, 474, 504, 331, 
388, 733; 27 fli Kapital, 330, 664, 699 
Mary Stuart, 287 
Marzials, Theo, 679 
Mason, Alfred, 404 
Massage, 279 

Matenahsm, poetry and punty of, 332 
Maternity, 214, 2x5 
Mathematics, 76, 34X 
Mathews, Charles, 680 
Matter, 532 

Matthew, Gospel of, 353-69, 393 
Maude, Aylmer, 802 
Maupassant, Guy de, X99 
Mechanism and mechanists, 3x3, 337, 34X 
Medical services, see Doctors 
Melbourne, Lord, 209 
Memorizing, 671 

Men and women, relauons between, xo6, X07 

Men who work at home, 12 

Mental qualities, testing our, 333 

Mental supenonty arouses fear and hatred, 603 

Meredidi, Owen, 697 

Mctabiology, 343 

Mctaphysiaan, 337 

Metaphysics, 630, 63X 

Meyerbixr, Giacomo, 733 

Mezzofanu, 3x2 

Micah, the God of, 632 

Mice, experiments on tails of, 323 

Michael Angelo, 342, 763 

Microbe supctsuuon, 247 

Middle ages, 630 

Middle classes, X38, 630, 639; unsociability of, 
26, 722 

Mihtansm, X3X 

Military counsels in poliucal setdements, 473 
Military punitive cxpcdiuons, 181, 461, 462 
Military service, 439-62 
Military tournaments, 144 
Mill, John Stuart, 79, 341, 643, 733, yG6, on 
Liberty, 370 

Millet, Jean Frangois, 383 
Millionaires, 129, 160, 342, 397, 684 
Millions, scienusts and, 571, 572 
Milner, Lord, 671 
Mind, Its banishment, 381 
Minimum wage, 120 
Minister, a responsible, 325 
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Miracles, 538, 540, 5S9» !»< 53 . 570-72, 5 ^ 7 , 

595 , 

Mumtfropc, Le, 200, 20l 
Mobilizanon, 87 

Mobs, London, 481, Orange and Papist noteis 
of Belfast^ 491 
Moderation, 192 
Moffatt, Dr James, 773 

Moliere, J. P. 151, 132, 19<S, 200, 20X, ltd, 
238 

Mommsen, Theodor, 752 
Monarchj, 323, 326, 333; and freedom cannot 
live togeUier, 414 

Money, and happiness, 340-45; desire for, and 
importance of, 122-4, 154, 155, 684; game of 
monc} -making, 340, Jesus and, 580, securing 
of, 686; tainted, 124, 131; the imdimfe of 
sacnahe Communism, 580 
Monks, 10 

Monogamy, see Marnage 
Momesson, Dr Mana, 37 
Moody and Sankey, 515, 706 
Moore’s ^^mstIeI Boy, 444 
Moral inequality, 130 
Moral instruction hooks, 98 
Moral, Play -with no, 776 
Moral reform societies, 427 
Morality, 138, 411, and art, tio, 221; artifiaal, 
108; English view of, 1 13, original, in art and 
life, 688, 689; our moi^ity is an inmudent 
hj-pocn^, 133, see also Immorality, Sex 
Morals, are like teeth- the more dccayra they are 
the more it hurts to touch them, 436 
Motley, Lord, 676 
Morphologj, 313 

Moms, William, tor, 121, 122, 331, 470, 484, 
<591, 797 
Moses, 481, 327 

Motherhood, 175, abandoning our mothers on 
marriage, 90-92; how little we know of our 
motlicrs, 89, payments for reanng children, 
and making motherhood a profession, 15; the 
right to, 13, 18, i9,workof mothers should be 
placed on the same footing as other woric, 43 
Mother-in-law, 92 
Motor cars, 214 
Mount;oy Prison, 2S3 
Afouming, 93 

Morart, Wolfgang, 131, 132, 134, 493> 779 
Mrs IFemn’s Profession, 720, a play for women, 
229, aim of die play, 230, 232, 726; and the 
censorship, 233, 236, 721; Arnold Daly pro- 
secuted for producing it, 233; author’s reply 
to the enuK, 230-33; its first performance, 
219, 220, Kansas City forbids its perform- 
ance, 234 

Mummy as a medicament, 268 

Munster, Kingdom of God in, 547 

Murder and murderers, 8, 19a, 297, 301, 31 1, 


631; consersatron mth the ^ost of an exe- 
cute murderer, 113; murder and love, 747 
Murray, Professor Gilbert, 431 
Murr^', Hetiiy-, 336 
Murray, Regent, 147 
Murray, Stephen, 644 
Museums, 182 

Music, appredanon of, 94, 95, loo; family, 
ddl 

Mnac halls, 422, 426, 740 
Musical drama, sensuous cficcts of, 22S 
Mussohm, Signor, 353, 331; compared wnth 
Mider, 483, denuncaadon of liberty , 48 3; dores 
of castor oil, 483; his way with critics, 4S3; 
his denunaadon by the Press, 486; League of 
Nations defied oter Corfu, 486, Master of 
Italy-, 486 

Nagging, 23 

Napoleon, 104, 133, t6i, 173, 179, 23S, 4S2-3, 
.■49S» 530,6aSf66z 
Nauonid debts, 336 
National Telephone Company, 6S2 
National ihcaorc, 770; Kensington site, 772 
Nanonal Vigilance Assoaanon, 221 
Nationalism, 604 
Nadonaliiy, a nation’s, 457 
Nanons, defence of, 439 
Nad\ es, com. erting of, to Christianity , 602, 603 
Natural nghts, 438 

Natural selection, see Evolution; Datwimsm 
Nature, cruelty of, 528 
Nature study, 61 

Nature's way of dealing with unhealthy con- 
diuons, 380 

Nazi patty in Germany, 334, 333 
Ncccssidcs, 6/1 

Neighbor, Do not love your, iSS 
Neisscr, 213 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 4, 29, 444 
"Nelson touch” in the war, 4S3 
NcO'Daiwmians, Nco-Lamatdwians, see Evolu- 
don 

Nero, 233, 236, 331 

New Century Theatre, 738 

New Drama movement, 719, 728, 790, 792 

JVcH' Afer and Old Acres, 79a 

Newspapers, 6, 435, 379, and suppression, 36S 

Newton, Lord, 403 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 377, 639 

Key, Marshal, 104 

Nietzsche, Fnedridi, j, 117, itS, laz, 123, 164, 
168, 501, 327, 336, 342, 396, 6St, 746, Sat; 
Tlius Spake Zoroaster, ico 
Nightingale, Florence, 248, 343, 612, 641 
Nihilism, 336 

Nincompoops, born wtdi silver spoons rn 
mouths, 490 
Nineteendtcentuty, 196 
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Noah, the God of, 6ji, 652, 654 
Nobodaddy, 333, 539 

Nonconfonnist conscience and the censorship, 
40Z 

Nordau, Dr Max, his Degeneration, 800-803 
Novel-wnting, two dodges for capturing the 
pubhc in, 693 
Noyes, 172, 173 
Nudity, 96, 377, 426, 427, 429 
Numbers and supersution, 571 
Nuns, 10, 583 

Obedience, 191, 626 

Oberammergau Passion Play, 435 

O’Connell, Daniel, 431 

Oifenbach, Jacques, 202 

Officers, Biidsh, 444, 439-62 

Ogpu, 361, 362; as modem Inquisition, 639 

Oken, Lorenz, 313, 314 

Old age pensions, 120 

Old mai^, 19 

Olivier, Lon^ 284 

Oneida Community, 172 

Open air theatre, 777 

Operations, see Doctors 

Opsonin, 230, 277-9 

Oratonos, 342 

Orders, reli^ous, 622 

Originality, 77, 733; dread of the original 
thinker, 209; recognition of onginal work, 
745 

Othello and Desdemona, 39 
Otter-hunting, 143 
Our Corner, 692 

Owen, Robert, 63, 329, 330, 388 
Oxford dictionary, 299 

Pageantry and greatness, 492 

Paghardini, "nto, 807 

Paine, Tom, 139, 413, 393 

Paley, William, 317, 319-21 

Pamphleteering, 123, 126 

Papd infalhbih^, 320 

Parables, 339, 340 

Parents and children, see Children 

Pans, pedantry of, 202 

Parhamentary candidates, 328, 334, 333, 332 

Parliamentary system, see Go\emment 

Parnell, Charles Stewart, 446, 431, 432 

Partridge, Bernard, 311 

Passfield, Lord, see Webb, Sidney 

Passion, 124; meaning of, 343 

Pasteur Institute, 266 

Pastimes, 147 

Panents, experiments on, 261, 262 
Patiomkin, 810, 811 
Patnousm, 6 

Paul, Saint, 489, 337, 388-93, 632; and marriage, 
5, 23, 583> 589 


Paul the First, Tsar, 331 
Pawle, Lennox, 774 
Peace Conference, 398 
Peace more arduous than war, 392 
Pearse, Patnck Henry, 471 
Pearson, Prof- Karl, 269 
Peasantry, incompatihbity of, with modem 
avilization, 363 
Pecksniff, Mr, 8 

Peculiar People and the cure of illness, 239 
Pedigrees, 187 
Peerage, 683, 684, 686 

Pembroke, William Herbert, Earl of, 733, 756, 

758, 765. 766 

Pensions for life, universal, 120 

Pentateuch, 399 

Pepys, Samuel, 30 

Percy, Esm6, 346 

Perfection, 98 

Perovskaia, Sophie, 737 

Persecution, 68j of Jews in Germany, 487 

Persia, Anglo-Russian agreement as to, 471 

Pestalozzi, Johann, 37 

Peter, Saint, 489, 361, 363, 387, 392, 393 

Peter the Great, 147, 132, 233 

Petruchio, 133 

Philtsnderer, 720, 726 

Philandering is usually the result of idleness, 
106, 107 

Philanthropists, 181, 310 

Philip of Spain, Emperor, 349 

Philosopher, a mamed, x, 386 

Philosophic epochs, 730 

Phonetics, 807-9 

Pianoforte-playing, 7, 73 

Piehvtek Papers, 100, 269 

Pilate, Pontius, 371-76, 347, 549, 5^2, 566 

Pilgrim’s Progress, 163, 164 

Pinero, Sir Arthur, 222 

Pioneer wnters, 643 

Pitman’s shorthand 808 

Place, Francis, 9, 47 

Plato, 18, 491, 733, 800 

Platomsts, 198 

Playgoers, 123, 124, 737, 738 
“Playing the game,” 7 

Plays, publishing and rcadmg of, 721-6; see 
also Stage 

Playwrights, see Dramatists 
Plutocracy, 326 
Plymouth, Lord, 403 
Poe, Lugnd, 723 
Poel, William, i6r, 792 
Poems, books of, 796, 797 
Police, 134 

Police and Pubhc Vigilance Society, 284 
Political hatred, nature of, 449 
Political inadequacy of the human animal, 302 
Pohtical leaders, English and Insh, 446, 447 
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Political Ebert}', 415 
Political inamage, 158 
Political opportunism, 554, 5:35 
Polmcal 438 

Political saence, 14, 102; has been recklessly 
ne^ected, 380; teaching of, 503 
Polinaans, su Statesmen 
Pclj-andr}; Polyg>-ny, su Marriage 
"Poor but honest,” and similar phrases, 118 
Popes, 70, 279, 347, 348, <J23 
Popular movements, 330 
Population, the control of, 15 
Poverty, curing of, 120, must be abolished 
before rational reforms can go very far, 4:^ 
of younger sons, <157; our greatest evil and 
•worse crime, 118, 120, 122; poor people are 
cancers in the commonwedth, 5^; results 
of, 119; the delusion that the poor must be 
miserable, 340, 342; the only ■way the nch 
can help the poor is by government tasa- 
tion, 333, the poor must repudiate poverty, 
121; die silly letdty with which we tolerate 
povert}', 119, 137 
Power, 300 
Piagraansm, 589 
Prayers, dtSj 
Predestinanon, 381, 582 
Prefaces, why most dramatists do not publish 
their plaj-s with prefaces, 744 
Prennoc, Derek, 644 

Priests, 281, (k>3, 624; and cehbacy, 383, 386 
Pnmogemture, 658 

Prisons and crime, all the normal methods of 
aeanon and iccreanon must be available 
for aitmnals, 320; badness of our prisons, 

284, 283; committee on, 284; compcndon in 
evil between prison and slum, 287; crime 
as disease, 29(1, 308, 320, crime catmot be 
killed by kindness, 290; cnmmal character- 
isucs in pohte socaety, 316, criminal tyipc, 314- 
3i<i, 320; cruelty of imprisonment, 119, 181, 

285, 289, 318, 621; dcalmg with those who 
cannot provide for or order theu: hves for 
themselves, 303-7; deterrence delusion, 289, 
319; deterrence a fimcoon of certaint}, not 
of seventv, 292-4; de’errence, seamy side of, 
291, expiation and moral accountant:}, 310; 
Mstoi} of our prisons, 313; how we bwme 
inured to pnsons, 287; ignorance about, 2S3; 
imprisonment gives the consacnoc a false 
satisfacnon, 3ii;imprisoamcnt is irrevocable, 
190, imprisonment was onginally a deten- 
tion, nota punishment, 313,314; incomgtyes, 
~97 j 303, 334, incurable cnmmals make well- 
btdiaved soldiers and prisoners, 304; lethal 
chamber for incomgibles, 297-302, 319, 320; 
making liabitual criminals, 291; masks worn 
by prisoners. 314, maxims on enme, 190; 
mere logic of facts is dnving us to humane 
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solutions, 30S; most prisoners no worse than 
ourselves, 303; otetade of stupior, 255; 
obstacle of vindicaveness, 283. 310; oar 
prison system is a horrible acddental growth, 
313, 314, 319; punishment is a mistake ard 
should be abiidoned, rzS, 13^, 156, 181,310, 
312, 377, 382; punishment, what it is, 310; 
recapitulation and tecommendenons. 318: re- 
form of law-breakers, 319; rdigtoos con- 
version ofcrirtunals, 2^; retribution m-dd’e. 

319* 3fio; separate sv-stem, 314; seri- 
ous losses and inconvemences atnshed to the 

E tosecution of crumnals, 293. 294; soactv, 
aving exacted the price of a crime, snll tresK 
the cnminal as a defaulter, 310, 3i9;sof: cases 
thatwe turn into hard ones, 302; Eohtarv con- 
finement, 183; three tv-pes of cnmin2ts wc 
hav e to find remedies for, 303; undetected and 
umeported crimes 293, 294; utilizing pnsen 
labor, 306; V engeance as an aliemanv e to Ivt ch 
law, 294; V engeance is the cardinal vice of our 
prison system, 3 19, we must hav e a cl.ange in 
the public conscience before pnson refom can 
be accomplished, 309 
Private enterprise, 327, 352 
Private propert} , tee Propert} 

Pnvy Council Committee of censorship, 341, 
433-8 

Prizefighting, 693-7 

Prizes for the worst-behaved boy and girl, 6i 
Product, distnbuaon of, 576 
Professional corporations, 624 
Professions, zoo 

Progress, an illusion, 176-80, 1S4; God himself 
cannot raise a people abov e its own level, 173; 
man’s objection to his own improvement, 

r, *'5 

Proletariats, 331 
Promiscuit}, 24, 28 
Propagandi^ hbat} of, 413 
Propert}, priva’e, abolition of, 169-71; all 
modem progrcssiv'cmov ements are at bottom 
attacks on, 337; Catholic Qiurch and Empire 
and, 348-30; commuruzed, 490, distribution 
of propert}, 373-Si; is o'ganized robbew, 
^ 3 h t9*> ^3» J®us and, 375, pnvate pro- 
pnetors liavc irresponsible po'wers of life and 
death in the State, 356, right to cx*cnnina e 
humans conferred bv, 333-37, shall he who 
makes, owTi* 376,unevcal} distributes wealtli, 
wo'k, and lessurc, 330 
Prophets, 10 

Ptostimrion, 35, 40, 217; film about die Wl.ite 
S*ave Tminc prohibited, 440, finding wc-k 
for ■'KTute Slav es, 35; flogging die parasires of 
prostitudon, 73, 219, 236; its cause, 219, 220, 
222, 236; Its repmsemanon on the stage, 
~i-3> -3®-35J prostitudon in iheaues, 423; 
sharing the profits of prosaaidcn, 254 
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Protection means restriction, 67 
Protestant freethought, 647 
Protestantism, 349, 338 
Protoplasm, 513 
Proudhon, Pierre, 191, 413 
Prudery, in, 176 
Psycho-analysis, 296, 663 
Pubhc commumstic services, 331 
Public opimon, 12, 334 
Pubhc sMool boys, 83 
Pugnaaty, 317 

Punishment, difference between atonement and 
punishment 332, 333; fuulity of, 338, 3<So, 
643; see also C^dren; Prisons 

Quakers, 638, 647 
Quarrelsomeness, 81 
Quatermaine, Charles, 774 
Quicbetat, 616, 617 
Qtmuessence of Ibsenismy 70a 

Rabbit coursing, 142, 143 

Race, causes of deterioration, 488 

Raane, Jean, 202 

Radicals, 242 

Radiography, 263 

Radium, 230 

Ragtimes, loi 

Raphael, 310, 342 

Rationahsm, 338 

Reading, 72 

Reason, 193 

Rebellion, a nation should always be healthily 
rebelhous, 78 

Redeemer and redemption, 333-3, 390, 391 
Redmond, John, 446 

Reform, Government and the reform of abuses, 
400; society must be reformed before we can 
reform ourselves, 82, 330; virtuous indig- 
nation, caustic criticism, eta achieve nothing, 
123, 126; see also Progress 
Reform Bill of 1832, 177 
Reformation, 39, 334, 628 
Regent’s Park Open Air Theatre,'777 
Rehan, Ada, 723, 724, 792 
Relatives, 91, 92 

Reli^on, and art, 320, and Darwinism, 198, 333, 
y37> 539; and hygiene, 276; and the romance 
of miracles, legends, eta, 338-41; cowardice 
of the irreligious, 302, 333; creauve evolu- 
tion the reli^on of the twentieth oentuiy, 
341, 343; difference between atonement and 
punishment, 332, 333; divorced from reality, 
647; dogma of, 339, 341; eclectic religions, 
367; great danger of conversion, 388; humor 
is one of the great purifiers of ^i^on, <568; 
its revival on a sdentific base, 342; Jesus op- 
posed to proselytizing, 338; maxims on, 191; 
only a small percentage of people are deeply 


interested in religion, 331; our religion n 
not yet bom, 31; popular religion, 103, 337 
341; religion of the minority: salvationisin^ 
331-4; religious people, 124; retrospeoive 
atonement, and die expectation of the re- 
deemer, 333-3; standard religion indispens- 
able, 366; states and religions, 399-603; teach- 
ing of, 97, 341; the scientists’ belief in pre- 
destination, 381; there is not a single credible 
established religion, 137, there is onlj one 
religion, though there are a hundred versions 
of it, 728; up to date, 776; wars of, 340, 394, 
602; see also Chnstiani^ 

Reli^ous stories, 742 
Repentance, 387 
Respectability, <>63 
Respectable men, 6, 7 
Reputations, 733 
Retrogression, 179 
Revelation, 633 

Revenge, 108, 128, 134, 181, 311, 333 
Revoluuonist, explanation of the term, 167 
Revolutionist's Handbook^ t&j 
Revolutionists, maxims for, 188 
Revoluuons, 131, 290, 333; see also Social re- 
volution 

Rheims Cathedral, 397 
Rhinegoliy 699-701 
Rhodes, Ceal, 160 
Ribaldry, 176 

Ribblesdale, Lord, 403, 433 

Ricardo’s law of rent, 38 

Rich classes, 64, 78, 80; the idle rich, 340-43 

Riches, see IS'ealdi 

Ridley, Arthur, 644 

Righteousness, individual, 329, 330 

Rights, natural, 193 

Risks, 67, 68, 436 

Ristori, Adelaide, 288, 788, 791 

Ritualists, 638 

Roam, ri^t to, 84 

Robe Rouge, usrj 

Robertson, John Mackinnon, 6S7 
Robertson, Madge (Dame bladge Kendal), 789 
Robertson, T. W., Ours, 789 
Robespierre, Maximihen, 290, 333 
Rodin, Auguste, 206 

Roman Cadiolic Church, and cehbacy, 148; and 
killing, 299; and pnvate property, 348-30; and 
the dissolution of marriage, 3, 20; Cithohe 
anti-clencalism, 622; Cathohosm not }et 
Catholic enough, 622; expuigatory index, 
226, its system of government, 346-30, 33a 
Roman Empire, its sj'stem of government, 349 
Romance, 732, 734, 733, 737, 744, 748 
Romance stoiy, 742, 743 
Romans, Epistle to the, 393 
Rooney, ht, <>72 
Roosevelt, (Lionel, 143 
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oiisseatt, Jeaa-Jacqaes, 5, loi, 108, jiz, 504; 
Es MSS' of miracles, 5J9, 560, 56$ 

Daane, 104, 258 

on-al^, maxims on, 188 

u^^Brise, Sir E\eh’n, 309 

jlas, iheir limitaaons, 491 

iish'n, John, 9, 49. 79. »«». 185, 504, 563, 

59^, <553. 7*9. 7<><5 

[issia, capital punishment abolished m, 362; 
collectise famung, 364; Communism m, 936; 
Communism and the peasantry, 353, 364; 
dismissal of the leli^on of the Gre^ Church 
as “dope,” 647; extermination practised m, 
354, 361-ti, its sj-stem of government is a 
rqroducnon of the hierarchv of the Catholic 
Church, 348; maintenance of law and order 
under Communism, 340-62; the Moscow ex- 
penraent m government, 352; the Tcfaeka as 
modem Inquisition, 639; throws the Old 
Testament into the "waste paper bashet, 648, 
treatment of the bourgeoisie and kulak, 362, 
363; why we should help to sustain Com- 
munism, 368 

Sacniices, 552-4; blood sacnficcs, 649 
Saint, meaning of, 606, 610; samts arc tcall) sclf- 
sclccted, 624 
Saint Hilaire, 514 
Salien, Antonio, 779 
Salt like Ctt^, 17 

Solvanon, 381, 551-4, 563, 564, 574, 5S8, 590- 
39T. 597. 598 

Salvauon Army, 123-32, 221 
SaKtm, Tommaso, 78S, 791 
Samuel, Sir Herbert, 404, 409 
Sanatoriums, 250 
Sands, George, 1 57 
Sanger, Margaret, 21S 
Sanitation, 184, 255, 267, 308, 380 
Sardou’s Divorgons, 419, 431 
Sarto, Andrea del, 246, 803 
SeturJe^ Rnseie, 692 
Savonarola, 10, 547, 551 
Schille-, Johann, 616, 617 
Scliool clinics, aSo 

Schoolmasters, 53, 56-9, yx, 74, 76, iSt 
Schoolmistress, stcnltzation of, 1S6 
Schools, ice Educanon 

Sdiopcnhauer, Arthur, 116, 117, 164, 501, 514 
Sacnoe, 545; and credulitv, 636, and p'edesnna- 
tion, 3S1; jargon of, 2S0, mid-ninctecntli 
ccntuiy pveudo-sdcnce, 381, 382; modem 
sacnufic hchefs, 629; saenntic experiments, 
iSi, saentisa and millions, 571, 572 
Scientific atltcism, 64S 
Sc^’ool ih' Setr'dd, 777 
Scott, Sr VTaltc-, 9, 100. 61S 
Scott, Messrs Wal'cr, 692, 695, 698 
Scott, Spam, and Rooacv>, 672 


Scoundrels, 129, 137. 343 
Seso'd Mrs Tts-^^crcy, 224 
Secularism, 97, 98 
Securitj, 118 
Sediuon. 301 
Seed, rairade of the, 554 
Self-control, 526, 5S2 
Self-denial, 191, 5S6 
Self-iadulgerce, 5 86 
Sdfishness, 246 

Selfcegardmg action, figment of the, 370 
Self-respect, 245, 246 
Self-n^teousrcss. 530 
Self-sacnfce, 195 

Sentimenialitv , in families, o, to; of revenge, 

31* 

Separation orders, 13 33 
Sermon on the Mount, 117, 309-642 
Servants, 191 

Serv o-Bulganan War of 18S5, 414 
Settling down, 6 
Seventh commandment, 360 
Sex, and art, t57;amfia3litv ofoursctmomhiv. 
loS, 109, educanon, 6q; enforcement bv Ian 
of sexual morality, 27, illusions of sexual 
attraction, 22, impcrsondity of sex, 21-5; 
inconsistency ofthesex instinct, 584, mutative 
in sex business does not alneys cone from 
the man, 155-8; lying about sex p-oblems, 
114, man is no longer vneto* in the dud of 
sex, 153, plays deafing wiUi sex, jee Stage; 
prudery ocplaincd, 175; sex hygiene, instruc- 
tion in, 40, sex regarded as an obscene thing 
by early Christianity, 3S, sex slavery, 3, 4, 
sexual experience, the right to, 16, 31; sexual 
passion, exaggeration of its power and con- 
tinuity, loS, shame of sexual relation, 5S9, 
terror of, 5 58; see ebo Immorehty 
Sbakespear, 162, 216, 2tS, 382, 391, 6qi, 660, 
662, Tot, 745. 74S, 753. Antony and 
Cleopatra, 74S; Hamlet, 116, 155, 162, 421, 
688, 791; Henry V, 752; Henry VI, 76S, 
Juhus Casar, 414, 749, 751, King Lear, 43*, 
544; Macbeth, 153, 162, 761; lloirco and 
Juliet, 750; Tro’lus and Cressida, 752; and 
democmey, 766, and the British pobhe. 76S; 
and the Dark Lady of the Sonnew, 754-6, 
758, 760-63 765, yCCr, Antony ard Otkdlo 
betrav' tlic.r propnetary insnnets in Oeonatra 
and Desdemona, 39; as a school subject. 72; 
children and the read ng of, 775; enud^ of, 
749. 750. 764. Shaw's cntiosms of, 779; 
difference bemeen Bneux and, 200, 201, ois- 
tomon of 1 IS piays on the sage, 723, 724, 
73S. 750, 792; Frank Ha-r.s’s concepuon of, 
75®. 75S. 759. 7®3> 754; no conscience, 
160, his chameters, 162, 163, 543. 630, 695, 
”49 767. 7®S; h's hero« and vnllains. 761; 
has irony and gaiety, 764, his madmen, 162; 
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his nice old women drawn from his mother, 
758; his pessimism, itSa, 760, 761; his portrait- 
ure of Joan of Arc, 615; hi philosophy and 
rehgion, 543, 544; his popular plays, his 
schoohng, 6^; his social position, <S^, 758, 
76(1; his stories of murder and jealousy, 197; 
lus tragedies only reached success when 
carried on the backs of famous actors, ytip; 
his women always take the initiative in sex. 
business, idol of de bardolaters, 764; 
lack of stage directions in his plays, 724; 
never wrote an ori^nal play, 543; not a 
breath of medieval atmosphere in his his- 
tories, 630; was a man of normal constituuon 
sexually, 765; was he a sycophant? yfij, 766; 
was he little esteemed by his own generation? 
760; writing the best book of your genera- 
tion on, 756 

Shakespear Memorial Theatre, 395, 770 
Shaw family, 6 j 8 -< 5 i 

Shaw, Mrs (mother of George Bernard), <>57, 
661, 662, (>6j, 667, 6%7 
Shaw, Alexander Mackintosh, <)J9 
Shaw, Bernard (grandfather of George Ber- 
nard), 659 

Shaw, Charlotte, ti(Si 
Shaw, Captain Donald, 67^ 

Shaw, Ermly, 661 
Shaw, Frederick, 672 

Shaw, George Bernard, his hneage, 442, tij 8 -< 5 i 
boyhood and educauon — ^as a small boy does 
a bit of brag^ng, 88; as a boy he wanted 
to be a pamter, 679; baptised in the Irish 
Church, but attended a Wesleyan school, 
447, 448; was never confirmed, 448; came 
from a musical family, 661; davming of 
moral passion in him, 666; in his childhood 
composed his own prayers, 665; visits 
Mountjoy Prison, 283; ms spooling and 
scholastic acquirements, 55, 56, 77; his 
knowledge of Latin, 56, 66; lacks a know- 
ledge of mathematics, 269, learnt nothing 
at school, 671; v/as saturated with the 
Bible and Shakespear before he was ten 
years old, 775; why he did not graduate at 
Tiimty College, Dubhn, 671 
early employments, and as a young man, 682; 
he took care to dodge every conunerdal 
opening, and became an incorrigible un- 
employable, 670, 676; at about the age of 
thirteen seeks employment with a firm of 
cloth merchants, 672; spent four and a half 
years as a derk and casmer in Dublin, 671- 
673; enmloyed by tiie Way Leave Depart- 
ment of the Edison Telephone Company, 
675, 676, 682; assists in counting ihe 
votes at Leyton election, 675; a shy youtii 
and ignorant of sodal routine, dthou^ 
some may have found him insufierable, 


aggressive and impudent, 661, 662, 670 
675, 679; contradicted everyone from 
whom he tiiou^t he could learn anything, 
679; his diabolical opmions as a young 
man, 669, 670; bis moustaches, eyebrows 
and sarcastic nostrils, 666; says '1 had 
never thought I v/as to be a great man 
simply because I had always taken it as a 
matter of course,” 674; abmdons Dublm, 
673, 674; life in London (1876-85), 657, 
^3> < 575 » family kfe and family finances 
during his early days, 657, 660-61, 665; 
starts on a hterary career, 676; impecuni- 
osity of his early literary days, 676, 685-7, 
his finandal dependence on his parents, 
687; an adventure with a lady of the paie- 
ment in Bond Street, 685; Archer’s fiist 
meeting with him, 699; b^n his pohued 
educauon by reading Karl Marsq 474; his 
first speech to an audience, 677; dsckies 
himself a socialist^ an athdst and a vege- 
tarian at a Shelley Society meeting, ^4; 
his shorthand, 699, 700, 808; his theatried 
antecedents, 785, 787, 788; interested in 
physics and telephony, 682; emerges from 
obscurity and is applauded as ^e most 
humorously extravagant paradoxer in 
London, 717 

as a critic^ 703, 778; acts as a ^ost for a 
musical ciiuc, 675; his work as dramatic; 
musical, and art cntic, 736 

as a dramatist, 716, 718; accused ofinsuLng 
the Joint Committee on censorship, 406- 
410; attempts to substitute natural Imto:} 
for (xinventional ethics and romanuc logic; 
752; characterization and construction ofhis 
plays, 700, 705-7, 729, 730; his characters 
frequently talmn from hvmg models, 678, 
dialogue not construction his main point, 
699; difficulties m the performance ofhis 
plays, 732, 733; finding subjects for his 
plays, 545, 546; gives a few facts about 
himself as a playwright, 410; his first play 
produced, 719; his establishment as a play- 
wright; 395; in matters of plo^ construc- 
tion, etc., he is a very old-fashioned play- 
wright, 745; publishing of his plays, 721, 
722, 726; the critics and his talent as a 
playwright, 733-4; the crincs and the 
origin of his ideas, 115-18, 123; why he 
wntes classical drama, 633 

as a novelist, the wriung and pubhshing of 
the novels, 676, 677, 681, 690-93, ^8,716, 
antagonism rai^ by his hostility to re- 
sjiectable Viaorian thou^t and sodeq, 
676 

miscellaneous — a natural-bom mountebank, 
he first caught the ear of the British public 
on a cart m Hyde Park, 744; acquires a 
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superhuasan inscadti^eness to praise or 
hhiRS, Tshich led to indifference to the 
pablicanoa or performance of his tyorks, 
6y6, adveraaes himself 746; as a pianist, 
< 58 y; denies that he is original, 753; differ- 
ence hen een the spirit of Tolstoj and the 
spint of ifr Shatv , aaS, found it impossible 
to believe anything until he coiud con- 
cei.e It as a sdennfic hy^wthesis, 545, 
Frank Harris’s biograph}’, 770; had to h^ 
come an actor, and create for hims e l f a 
iantasQC personaliQi, 6ts; has altsays been 
a Piintan in Hs amtude to'wards art, 743; 
has no illusion of being free to sav and 
tmte what he pleases, 3 ( 58 , has no mock- 
modesty, 745; his conscience and char- 
acter, 149, 1 50; his humorous sense of anu- 
clunax, < 5 ^, <5(57, 669, his intellect, < 58 o, 
his relations with his mother, 89; his le- 
h^on, 3<57, 664-7, 680; his understandmg 
of hfe^ beliefs, and disbeliefs, 716; his 
vocabulary, 511; is a very bad Irishman m 
the Sinn Fein or Chosen People sense, 675; 
learns to ndc a bicycle, 801; never aim^ 
at literary s^’le, 677, 683; people meeting 
lum in private were surpii^ at his mild- 
ness and soaabilit}’, 670, says “Whether 
It be that I was bom mad or a little too 
sane, my kingdom w’as not of this world: 
I was at home only tn the realm of mv 
imagination,'' 680, The Complete Out- 
sider, 6S0, the least ambitious of men . . . 
has nsen by sheer gravitation, too m- 
dustrious by acquired habit to stop work- 
ing, 674; was a bom Communist and Icono- 
clast (or Qual er), <164, why he does not 
join the ranks of the idle nch, 343; why 
he w rites prefaces, 744, 74 5 ; writers w hose 
peculiar sense of the world he recogruzes 
as akin to his own, i6a 

Shaw, George Carr (fatlicr of George Bernard), 
657-61, <566-9, 6S4, 6S7 
Sliaw, Rev. Lachlan, 660 
Shaw , Sir Rolxrt, 66t 
Shaw, William (Barney), 661, 668 
Slicllcy, Percy Bysshe, 4, ay, jya, 164, 209, 504, 
51S, 520, 52r, 595, <564, 751, 767, Prome- 
tlieus, too 

Shelley Soacty, 664, 73S 
Shepherd, Leonard, 777 
Shendan’s Scliool for Scandal, 7, 777 
Sftu:rf;~uj> of Blario Potnf, its p^omiance 
prohibited in Great Britain, and its sup- 
pmssion attempted m Ireland, 439; performed 
by die Stage Soaen, 439 
Shooting, 143-6 
Shordiand, 807, 80S 
Siddo’is, ^^^s, 782 
Sight, nornial, 716 


Simple life, 84 

Sm, 113; forgiveness of, 310; ledemndon c^, 
590> 597, 59S; <h« “original sm,” 5S9. 

590; terror of, 588 
Smedar, Upton, 132 
Six of Celau, 777 
Siau^ter, means of, 505 
Slavery, 346 
Slums. 707, 714 
Smallpox, 248, 249, 265, 268 
Smidg Joseph, Mormon, 481 
Smyth, C J., 674 
Snobbery , 62 

Soaabihiy, 26, lack of, 722 
Soaal questions, do not waste y our ttme on, 194 
Soda! revolution, means of effecting. lyS-So 
Social statics, 34“ 

Socialism, and Darwinism, 529, 550, a’ld the 
ownerslap of personal property, 377, gmwnli 
of public communistic services. 532; Marx 
and, 531; sodalist revival of the ’eighties, <591, 
<592; the great obstacle to its tcakation is the 
repugnance of the average man to pjbhc 
regulation of his hfe, 307, the only possible 
socialism is the sodalimnon of the selective 
breedmg of man, 185; die real opposition to 
Socialism comes from the fear that it wou’d 
cut off the possibilities of bccommtr nch. 342 
Soaety, can do no wrong. 2S5; finding one’s 
place in, 662-4; its division mo classes with 
different tastes and capecitics, 365, must be 
reformed before we can reform ourselves, 82 
Socrates, 598, his mal and dead], to, 358, 359, 
369, 370, 605 

Soldiers, 104. 304. 444 , 459 -<**» 470 , 473 i 4955 
and die Bible, 647 
Soliatanon, 27 
Solomon, 259 
Sophodes, 422, 635 
Sorel, Agnes, 6i6 
South Afncan War, 180 
Soviet Republic, every Russian must cam own 
hving. 638 

Spamsh Inquisition, 34S 
Spartacus, 653 
Speaker, 713 
Speed:, sloimK, 781 
Spencer, Herbert, S5, 302, 347 
Spend all you have bcfo'c you d'c, 2E0 
Sport, tSa, is not die training of a conquemg 
race, 146, lulling for, 139-4S, d'c Engl 'hman 
and, 74; m’jst be unpaid and u"p'’a}ucuve, 
658 

Sportsmen, 139, 145-7 
Spurgeon, Qiarlcs Haddon, 527 
Squecis, Mrs, 23 

Sia^ acto'-managers I now littte about tlic 
theatre in general, 429, ac*ors and t'.e tntc*- 
pretanen of their parts, 725, 2.7 of die play- 
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wri^t, 750, brawling in theatres, 434, censor- 
ship of plays, see Censorship; childishness of 
the English dieatre, 206; comedy plays, 203, 
543; commercial basis of the theatre and the 
quahty of plays, 731-3, 738; commercializa- 
tion of the London dieatre, 395, 396;co-opera- 
tionbetweenaulhorsandactors,8ii-i3;cntics’ 
attitude towards the theatre, 778; difficulties 
of securing successful and authentic repre- 
sentations on the stage, 723; diplomacy and the 
stage, 414, 4 I 5 > 4^7, 4*8, 428, 435; Don Juan 
plays, 151-y; drama technique and plot con- 
strucdon, 700, 701; dramanc art and trudi, 
568; dramatic invendon is the first effiort of 
man to become mtellectually consaous, 731; 
drawing room plays, 203; educational import- 
ance of the stage, 416, 731, 779, evolution m 
the theatre, 543-6; genolity on die stage, 740, 
741; high theatre rents affect the puttmg on of 
die higher form of drama, 395, 397, how the 
great dramatists torture the public, 205; how 
to write a popular play, 203, intellectual 
seriousness on the stage — the problem play, 
228, 229, 546, 708, 713, 737-9; need for a 
theatre in London for the intellectual drama, 
718; the dramadzed or novelized blue-book or 
Fabian Essay, 707, 708, the great dramatist 
interprets life, 204, 205; the war drove the 
higher form of drama out of the London 
theatre, 393-7; why the critics do not accept 
great on^nal dramatists as diamadsts, 204; 
IS it possible to treat the artistic quahty of a 
play altogether independently of its saenuHc 
quality? 713; Jewish influence on the theatre, 
737, hcensing and control of theatres, 424-32; 
manufacture of well made plays is no tan art — 
it is an industry, 202, 203; medieval reli^ous 
plays, 657; modem stage plays cannot be 
made intelligible by dialogue alone, 724, 725; 
morals of actors and actresses, 783; muniapal 
control of theatres, 425-8; naturalisuc drama, 
200, need for a national theatre in London, 
770; New Drama movement, 719, 728, 790, 
792; Nonconformist attitude towards the 
stage, 402, nudi^ on the stage, 430, our dis- 
illusive scenery, 1 1 1 ; playgoers: their interests 
and tastes, 633, 737, 738; playgoing has largely 
replaced durchgoing m London, 779; plays 
and moral propaganda, 221; plays should not 
only be prints and published vrith the dia- 
logue, but an effort should be made to convey 
their full content to the reader, 725; plays 
wntten specially for actors, 812, 813; presen- 
tauon of sex on the stage, 1 10-12, 419; leadmg 
ladies and sex appeal, 739; love on the stage, 
74 i» 7435 pseudo sex plays, 109-13, 150, 
201, 228, 229, 741; sensuousness on the stage, 
739-41; sex taboo and the drama, 216, 217, 
prosutuuon and drmk m theatres, 424, 425; 


realism on the stage, 740, 741, 747; refusing to 
write down to the level of that imaginary 
monster the British public, 713; religious 
representations, 435; repertory theatres and 
the betterment of the drama, 732; romanuc 
plays, 741; social standing of artors and 
actresses, 780, 781, 783; stage custom fre- 
quently causes misrepresentation of the emo- 
tions, 733; stock companies, 785-9; the great 
actor, for lack of suitable plays, has to fall 
back on Shakespear, 812; ffie musician, not 
the playwright, now presents dramanc sensu- 
ousness on the stage, 227, 228; the theatre 
behind the scenes, has an cmononal free- 
masonry of its own, 780, 78 1 ; there can be no 
new drama without a new philosophy, 750-53; 
time length of performances, 633; tragedies, 
543; umty is fatal to drama, for every drama 
must present a conflict, 729, what is the 
matter with the theatre? 736-44 
Stage Society, 207, 210, 219, 378, 439, 478, 738 
Stalin, Joseph, 351, 352, 365 
Stanly, Sir Henry, 602 
Star, 707, 709-12 
Star Ch^ber, 413, 432-4 
Statesmen, and humbugging the people, 534, 
and reli^on, 538; arc afraid of everybody and 
everything, 535 
Stayton, Norris, 644 
Stead, william, 123 
Stephen, stoning of, 587, 593 
Stepmoffiers, 47 
Stemroyd, Vincent, 777 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, 692, 697, 698 
Stock companies, 785-9 
Stoker, Bram, 790 
Stopes, Marie, 218 
Strachey, Lytton, 316 
Strindberg, August, 544, 748 
Stuart-Glennie, Mr, 117, 118, 750 
Sty’le, in art, 165, 166; m literature, 165, 677 
Submissivencss, 105 
Subservience, 8z 

Subsistence, 578; compeution for, 531; pro- 
duction and distnbuuon of, 327 
Sullivan, Barry, 787-9, 791 
Superman, 117, 184, 185, 542, 746, 802; his 
breeding, 168-74, 186; poliucd need for, 174, 
the overthrow of the aristocrat makes the 
superman necessary, 187 
Supply and demand, 177 
Sweating, 306 

Sweden, dissoluuon of marriage in, 2 
Swedenborg, Emanuel, 652 
Sweet, Henry, 807, 808 
Swift, Jonathan, 382, 391, 443, 581, 582, 596, 
653,748,768 
Syncopation, 101 
Syndicalism, 535 
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TalJejTaad, 491; azmsze, 583. 5S6 
TartufTe, roi 

Tzsaaoa is the only means of passing on part 
of our -R calth to the poor, 333 
Tehcla, <138, <>41, 643 
Tcfaekoi, Anton, 378, 380 
Technical aistnjcdon, 76 
Tcciotalism, 341, 40a, 331 
Temptation, *88 
Tcnm conunandnacnt, 3 
Tcrenure, <>59 
Teresa, Ssunt, 6tj 
Temss, William, 813 
Tcrronsm, 390, 292 

Tcrt}', Ellen, and the nets’ diama, 790; as a film 
actress, 79s; as a Shakespearean actress, 792; 
became a plajer by force of drcumstances, 
784, becomes Inm^s leading ladj, 790; 
bre^ an-a}' from Irving, 792; her articula- 
tion, 782; her domestic partnerships, 784, 
783, 794; her ethical position, 783, 784; her 
stage ahility and beaut), 783, 7S9, 793, 793; 
Irving ’B'asted her talent, 792; meetings •R'ith 
Shav, 794, 793; memorizing her parts, 793; 
offers to play the rart of a charwoman, 793; 
p 1 a)s in Captain Brasshound's Conversion, 
794; Shaw exphuns his adoration of her, 781; 
Shaw for the first time sees her act, 7S9; 
squandered herself, 793; success came to her 
easily, 793; Tert)-Sl»si correspondence: its 
beginning, 7943 the correspondence explained, 
780, 782 

Terr), Kate, 7S3, 793 
Terry, Ph)llis Nalson, 777, 783 
Tetanus, 266 

Thackcra), William Makepeace, 446, 693, 703, 
748 

Thames docks sdicme, 338 

Tie Smjileton of the Unexpoaei Ida, 64a 

Tlieatrc, -lu Stage 

Theolog), sdence of, 630 

Tlicophag)', iSi 

Theories, 3S9 

Tlieosophisis, 393 

Tlicrapcutic sacncc, 28* 

Tlun)-nine arucles, 640 

Tliomas Mo),734 

Tliought, fashion in, 628 

n-Ttc Dauf;hc's of Mr 213, 213 

Ticlihome claimant, 333 

Tletjens, Tliircse, 78 1 

Time’s revenges 193 

Times, 40S 

Timeudl, James “84 

Titles, *90 

Titus Oates, 491 

To-di ^ , 691, ^2, 69S 

Todhuntcr, Dr John, 441, 728 

Toleration, 433; all improvement is founded on j 


Tolemnce. 624; case fo*, 413; sense 

of, 68-71; bruts of, 414; modem rrd ~’cc.- 
eval, 624, mostl) illusor) , 368-70, 576; socen 
is founded on into'erance, 623; towards 
heretics, 638; variahihty of, 625; what it 
means, 412 

Tolstov, Gaunt, 90, 176, 213, 226, 300, 378. i’SS, 
<> 38 . 7 <S«, 767, Set 

Too Tree to ho Goal, critics* reception of, 340 
Torquemada, 348 
Torture, 181 

Trade unionism, 331, as oppresren, 490 

Tra^c catastrophe in literature, aoo 

Transuhsiantiation, 393 

TravelUnc, 87, 88 

Trebelli, ^la, 781 

Tree, Sir Herbert Beerbohm, 403 

Trevitanus, Gottfried, 30S 

Trinit), 339, 393 

Trinity College, Dubhn, 671, 672 

Trutan vri Isolde, 699 

Trots FtSes de Mtmsieur Dupo~J, 213 

Trouncer, Cecil, 644 

Trusts, 332. 376 

Tubermlosis, tesung a remed) for, 261 
Tucker, Benjamin, Bex>-802 
Twain, Mark, 667; on Joan of Arc, 617, 6*8, 
620, 631 

T)ler, Thomas, 734-6, 738, 772 
Tv-ndall, John, 332 
Types, produCTion of, 313, 48S 
T)Tannv, 80; of the talented indivndual, 4S9; in 
the home, 479; in the state, 489 

Ukiainc, alleged cannibalism in, 563 
Unconscious self, 193 
Underfeeding, *37 
Unemplov-mcni, *20, 330 
Unitananimi, 633 

United States, and monev’ and nomlitv , 6S4 
Universe, barishment of^rmnd from, 323; mak- 
ing of the, 3*3, 3*4, 3*6 -iS, 323, 631 
Umvcrtitics, degrees, 671; function of, 64, pro- 
ducts of, 85; students are ro-dv school 
child-en, 64; university idealism, 672 
U'lsoeicl Soncjbt, 691, ^3 
Unwritten law, 383 
Urban avihaation, 13 
Ussher, Archbishop, 312, 331 
Usurpe-, the amb'aous, 482 
Usurpers of Thrones, 480 
Utopians, 363 

Vaccination, 24:, 231, 263, 273, 277, 2-8, 
636 

Vaconetherapv, 277 
Vagabondage,' S7, SS 
Vanctisi, 24 
Vatican, 624 
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Venereal diseases, 40, 215, 218; innocent victims 
of, 36, 37; notification of, 27 
Veronese," Paul, 763 
Vice, 191, 222 

Victona, Queen, 27, 315, 317, 320, 325, 782 
Victoria Grove, 657 
Victorian snobbishness, 494 
Vigilance Committees in America,-<j43 
Vincent de Paul, Samt^ 351 
Virginity, 211 

Virtue, 6, 8, 99, 108, 191, 219, 318, 436 
Vis Naturae, 6^1 
Vital Force, 337 

Vitalism and vitalists, 515, 527, 537, 542 
Vivisection, 232-64, 296; vivisecting the human 
subject, 261 

Voltaire, Franfois, 13, 164, 217, 434, 435, 304, 
333, 622, 634; la. Puoelle, 616, 617 
Voltaireanism, English, 434 
Voluntary enlistment during war, 476; compared 
■with conscription, 476 
Voluptuaries, 174 

Vote, good government can be secured by cap- 
able and cnucal voters, 139; probable effect 
of giving women the vote, 27 
Vulgarity, 151 

Wages, payment by labor time, 377; Wages 
Fund doctnne, 331 

Wagner, Richard, too, 164, 183, 227, 383, 621, 
702, 723, 731, 769, 801; Parsifal, 435 
Walker, General, 684 
Walkley, Arthur Bingham, 149, 200, 746 
Wallace, Alfred Russel, 307 
Wallace, Sir William, 338 
Wallas, Graham, 186 

War, 103; how it muzzles the dramatic poet, 
397, modem -warfare outside pn-vate capital, 
49ZJ public control of, factones, 492; wars of 
reli^on, 340, 394, 6 o2 

War of 1914-1918, 380, 336, 647, 648; attack 
on German science and art, 383; attack on 
liberty, 383; avilian attitude towards slaugh- 
ter, 387, 493; consdendous objectors to -war, 
383; cry for pracdcal business men, 390, 
Germany under the blockade, 493; its effect 
on die London theatre, 393; mad clecdon of 
1918, 391; paying the cost of, 336; Peace Con- 
ference and after, 398; restoring trade be- 
tween Germany and Britain, 496; sufferings 
of the sane, 386, 387; visit to, 478; -war delirium 
in England and America, 382-92; won finally 
by blockade, 476 
Warders, 298 
Warren, Samuel, 341 
Warwick, Earl of, 630, 631 
Washington State, divorce in, 34 
Watson, Henrietta, 774 

Wealth, 102; division o^ 373-81; maxims on 


riches, 192; should be earned by petso 
exeruon, 136, see also Money, Property 
Weaning, 79 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, 161, 282, 2 
303 

Webster, Ben, 774 

Weismann, August, 306, 313, 314, 323-6, cj 
Weller, Sam, 73 

Wellington, Duke of, 104, 290, 391, 444 
Wells, H. G., 30J, 318, 482, 742; his OuUine 
History, 630 
Wesley, John, 394, 398 
Western Powers, alhancc of, against the Easte 
S3S 

Westminster Abbey, misadventure of a Fiem 
man in, 21 1 

Westminster Confession, 601 
Whatcly, Richard, 398 
Whipping, see Flogging 
Whistler, James, 679 
White, Ajnold, 675 
White Slaves, see Prosdtudon 
VTiitehall Palace, 770, 771 
JVidowers’ Houses, a propagandist play, 7 
703, 707, 726; enddsms of the play, 701 
719; the author answers his criucs, 709- 
history of its genesis, 699-701, 719; its me 
as a work of art; 702, 703, 71 1; its stage soc 
ism, 7or, 729; produced at the Roya 
Theatre, 719; published in book form, 7 
the character of Blanche, 7ii-»3 
Wilde, Oscar, 310, 757, 761 
Will, 327, difference between -will and intelle 
744; doctrine of free will, 382; freedom 
80-82, 326; limits to free will, 382; will to 
anything, 306 
Will of God, 314 

William the Conqueror, his indispcnsabili 
482 

Willoughby de Broke, Lord, 403 
Wikon, Captain, 117 
Wikon, Woodrow, President U.S.A., 398 
Wives, finding work for unemployed, 32, ; 
the ideal wife, 21; work of, should )x pin 
on the same fooung as other work, 43 
Women, economic slavery of, 23, 43, 726, 0 
nomic slavery a difficulty in divorce, 
effect of giving the vote to, 27; endrcly p 
occupied with affection are nuisances, 
guarding the lives of, 16, home life ma 
them unfit for human sodety, 7, 722; mai 
613; outrages on, 27, placed on a pedc 
and worshipped, 782; pursuit of the man 
the women, 133-8; relauons between r 
and women, 106, 107; romanuc convenn 
about, 1 16; school teachers and celibaiy, j 
superfluous, 16, superfluous and the ngh 
motherhood, 18, 19, why they are exei 
from imlitary ser%’ice, 614 
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